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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tue following compilation owes its origin to the 
tev. P. W. Buckham of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
‘hat gentleman first suggested the idea, and _ after- 
vards executed the work, as it appeared in the first . 
dition. The utility of such a production was shown 
yy its rapid sale. Within a year a new impression 
was required; when the present Editor was induced 
co undertake the revision of the book. At the time, 
he had no intention of doing any thing beyond 
making a few slight corrections and additions; but, 
upon a closer inspection, much more than had been 
anticipated was found to demand alteration and amend- 
‘ment. The work, as it came into his hands, consisted 
chiefly of extracts from standard authors, with about 
fifty pages of original compilation. The extracts have 
for the most part been retained. They were excellent, 
and reflected much credit upon the judgment of the 
selector; but, owing to the disadvantages under which 
he had laboured, they had been put together in a 
somewhat confused and irregular manner. In_ the 
present edition this fault has, to a certain degree at 
least, been remedied.- The work is now divided into 


two parts: the first of which relates to the history 
b 
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and representation of the Grecian Drama; the second 
to its internal economy, its nature, and its criticism. 


The subdivisions again of each part have been arranged 
with the same regard to order. 


The original matter, with the exception of some 
notes * attached to the extracts from <Aristotle’s Poetics, 
has been entirely omitted, and replaced by a series of 
chapters from the pen of the present Editor. In the 
two first he has endeavoured to fill up a deficiency, 
which . was complained of in the former edition, by 
giving a connected sketch of the origin and _ history 
of the Grecian Drama; to which is appended a chro- 
nological table of its writers and contemporary events. 
The third chapter contains a description of the Dramatic 
Contests, the Theatre, Audience, Actors, and Chorus. 
In these chapters it has been the Editor’s aim to 
present a clear and unbroken statement in the text, 
whilst the authorities on which that statement is 
founded, and all discussions respecting its doubtful 
points, have been placed, in the shape of notes, at the 
foot of the page. 


With his own account the Editor has interwoven the 
most important parts of Schlegel’s Critiques upon the 
Greek Dramatists, contained in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth Lectures of his Dramatische Kunst und Litteratur. 
From the same work his Lectures upon the nature of 
Grecian Tragedy and Comedy have been given entire 
in the second part of the present compilation. These 


* Marked F. E. (Former Editor). 
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extracts are the more valuable as the English transla- 
tion of Schlegel’s book is now out of print. 


To the Excerpta Critica several additions have been 
made, chiefly from Porson; and the whole of these mis- 
cellaneous remarks have been reduced into some kind of 
a classification. A_ selection of Examination Papers 
upon the Greek Tragedians, forms an Appendix to the 
whole. As such papers are always eagerly sought after, 
and sometimes difficult to be procured, a considerable 
number has been inserted; sufficiently so, it is hoped; 
to give the student an idea of the manner in which he 
is expected to read the 'Tragics. 


In the present edition care has been taken to avoid 
any invasion of literary rights and property. A new 
translation of the extracts from Schlegel was prepared 
exclusively for this compilation. Instead of the account 
of the Tragic contests, which had been  confessedly 
borrowed from the excellent papers in the Museum 
Criticum, a new chapter has been given, composed as 
much as possible from the original authorities. Per- 
mission has been obtained, where deemed requisite, for 
the insertion of papers and extracts which had previously 
been published elsewhere. 

To Mr. Mawman the Editor returns his acknow- 
ledgments for the liberality with which he allowed the 
quotations, given in the account of the three great Tra- 
gedians, to be made from Porson’s celebrated Prelectio. 


To the Rev. J. Tate of Richmond, Yorkshire, the 
Editor is under peculiar obligations. That distinguished 
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scholar has not only permitted his two able papers on 
the Greek Middle Verb and the Canons of Dawes: to 
be incorporated in the work, but has also enriched it 
with an original Dissertation on the principal Tragic 
and Comic metres. The value of this admirable Syn- 
opsis will be best appreciated by those, who have 
hitherto had to glean as they could, for themselves or 
for their pupils, a knowledge of this difficult branch of 
Greek literature from voluminous and abstruse treatises, 
or from remarks scattered, without order or connexion, 
through annotations, diatribes, prefaces, and reviews. 


CamBrRipGE, May 26, 1827. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO THE 


THIRD EDITION. 


THE present Edition will, it is hoped, be found 
a considerable improvement upon the last. ‘The whole 
compilation is now arranged in what appears the most 
natural order. ‘The introductory account of the Greek 
Drama, has in some parts been re-written, in several 
enlarged. Those Lectures of Schlegel, which bear upon 
the Theatres of Greece and Rome, have been given 
entire, in a translation made expressly for this Edition 
by a gentleman of high literary attainment. The Trea- 
tise on the principal Greek Dramatic Metres by the 
Rev. James Tate, is now printed with all the addi- 
tions, which were introduced into the separate publi- 
cation of that admirable work. In the Excerpta Critica 
some things have been omitted, which seemed either 
partially erroneous or ill adapted to their place, and 


one or two new articles are inserted. 


CamBripGe, Oct. 1830. 


ERRATA. 


Page Line 
—F—41 (notes), for Tparypoia read Tpaywoic. 
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vy Il 
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VY 126. 
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~ / 387. 

V 445. 

/ 493. 


vIn last line but one, for Bentley, Dissert. p. 302. read Bentley, Dissert. p. 240. 
vIn last line, for Bentley, Dissert. p. 209. read Bentley, Dissert. p. 176. 
17 (notes), for tpaypoia read rpaywiia. 
7: for of read of’. 
14 from bottom, for Bentley, Dissert. p. 273 read Bentley, Dissert. p. 217. 
2 (notes), for ois read ois. 
6 from bottom, for Suidas Thespis read Suidas in Thespis. 
19. for were read was. 
2 (note), for incipient Drama read incipient Tragic Drama. 
9 (notes), for Spemwvy read Sperwy. 
10 from bottom, for xawny read xawny. 
12. for satyrical read satirical. 
2 (notes), for or: read 6 71. 
3. for Pisander read Periander. 
14. fur chorusses read choruses. 
15 from bottom, for soaled read soled. 
10 from bottom, for éufaros read éufarnes. 
10. for a short train with short sleeves read a vest with short sleeves. 
18. for Plostrum, duagéa, Lennep, in his translation of Bentley’s Phalaris, 
reads Plostrum, amnvn. 
16 from bottom, for Posilippus read Posidippus. 
3 from bottom, for ypovouvt: read ppovovr7i. 
12. for corruptions read correptions. 





SKETCH 


OF THE 


HISTORY AND EXHIBITION 


OF THE 


GREEK DRAMA. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


Tus sketch of the History and Exhibition of the Grecian 
Drama was drawn up for the Second Edition of the Greek 
Theatre, which appeared in 1827. 


The writer would gladly have availed himself of this Third 
Edition to supply the deficiencies of that, his hasty and im- 
perfect production: but a continuous press of business left 
him no leisure for immediate research and consideration ; whilst 
the interests of the Publishers could not admit a further delay. 
Something, however, he has endeavoured to do in the short 
space which remained. ‘The Section on the Early History of 
the Drama has been almost completely re-written. But the 
subject is one of much obscurity, and requires a more exten- 
sive investigation and a closer application than appears hitherto 
to have been employed; and the author must frankly acknow- 
ledge that there are some points on which he is not as yet 
thoroughly satisfied. "Throughout the succeeding parts of the 
Essay several additions and corrections have been interspersed. 


*To the recent publications of German scholars upon the 
Grecian Drama the writer has to acknowledge great obliga- 
tions: especially to the labours of Welcker, Thiersch, Béckh, 
and Genelli. 


1. See the List of the Works referred to in this Essay, given at the end. 


CamprinGe, July 1, 1830. 


CHAPTER I. 


SECTION I. 


HISTORY OF TRAGEDY FROM ITS RISE TO THE TIME OF A#SCHYLUS. 


Tur. Drama owes its origin to that principle of imitation 
which is inherent in human nature. Hence its invention, like 
that of painting, sculpture, and the other imitative arts, cannot 
properly be restricted to any one specific age or people. In 
fact scenical representations are found among nations so totally 
separated by situation and circumstance, as to make it impossible 
for any one to have borrowed the idea from another. In Greece 
and ' Hindostan the Drama was at the same period in high repute 
and perfection; whilst Arabia and Persia, the intervening coun- 
tries, were utter strangers to this kind of entertainment. The 
*Chinese again have from time immemorial possessed a regular 
theatre. ‘The ‘ancient Peruvians had their tragedies, comedies, 
and interludes; and even among the savage and solitary islanders 
of the South Sea a rude kind of play was observed by the navi- 
gators who discovered them. Each of these people must have 
invented the Drama for themselves. The only point of con- 
nexion was the sameness of the cause which led to these several 
independent inventions ;—the instinctive propensity to imitation, 
and the pleasure arising from it when successfully exerted.‘ 


1. The Hindoos, according to Sir William Jones (Preface to Sacontala, p. x.), have 
a rich dramatic literature, which ascends back upwards of two thousand years. In the 
translations of Sucontala and Prabodd Chandrodaya two specimens of this drama have 
been given to the English reader. See Robertson’s India, Appendix, pp. 235. 240. 
Edinb. 1819. 

2. See the Introduction to a Translation of Laou-seng-urh, a Chinese comedy. Lon- 
don, 1817. 

3. Garcilasso de la Vega, Royal Commentaries, Part I. Chap. vi. 


4. ‘To re ydp pipciabar cupgurov Trois avOpwras éx maidwy ¢ati* Kal To 
Xapew Tos piunpac mavtay, Aristot. Poet. iv.—Schlegel Ueber Dram. Kunst 
und Literat. Vol. 1. p. 35. 

A 


2 RELIGIOUS FESTIVALS. 


The elements of the Grecian Drama are to be sought in an 
age far antecedent to all regular historic record. ' In those remote 
times the several seasons of the year had amongst the Greeks 
their respective festivals. That religion, which peopled with di- 
vinities wood and hill and stream, and gave to every art and 
event of ordinary life its peculiar deity, entered largely into the 
feelings and customs of these annual festivities. Amongst an 
agricultural population, like that of early Greece, * Dionysos, at 
what time soever his name and worship had been introduced, as 
‘the inventor of wine and god of the vineyard, possessed of 
necessity a distinguished sacrifice and feast. 

Music and poetry, wherever they exist, are almost invariably 
employed in the services of divine worship. In Greece, preemi- 
nently the land of the song and the lyre, this practice prevailed 
from the most ancient times. At the periodic festivals of their 


1. The vintage is generally considered to have been the time of the Bacchic festivals, 
in accordance with * an inference from Aristotle and the statement of t Horace. But all 
the Athenian Dionysia, whether in the city or the country, were held in the spring. 
From the title of the first day in the Lenwa, ra []@o’ya, or the Tappings, the feast 
might ibly have then been fixed to celebrate the first usage of the last year’s wine 
(See below; chapter iii. 1.)—At Rome too the Liberalia were held in March. 


2. The history of Bacchus is one of much interest and deep mystery. He evidently 
did not accompany the first colonists into Greece. In Homer he is seldom mentioned, and 
takes no part in the action of his poems among the inhabitants of Olympus. Indeed his 
rencontre with Lycurgus, the Prince of Thrace, recorded in the Tliad ((. 130, &c.), in 
agreement with his persecution by Pentheus, King of Thebes (Eurip. Bacch.), bespeaks 
ST at no very remote period, to the claims and rites of a newly introduced deity. 

8 suspicion is converted into certainty by Herodotus, if reliance may be placed on his 
accuracy. He assures us that Dionysos was one of the most modern divinities in the 
Grecian creed ; and that his worship had been imported from Egypt ; where, under the 
name of Osiris, he was most extensively venerated. Herodot. Euterpe, 42, 49, 144, 145. 

Melampus, the son of Amytheon, was, according to Herodotus, the person who 
brought the rites of Bacchus into Greece, not directly from Egypt, but through the inter- 
mediate instruction of Cadmus, the Tyrian colonizer of Beotia. “EAAno: yap én Me- 
Adpmrour eet 6 e&nynoduevos Tov Arovicou 70 TE obvouia, Kal TH Bvoinv, 
Kal Tv wopmny TOU paddod. ... TvbErBa b€ par Soxées padiara Medapmovs 
ta wept tov Atowoov mapa Kadpou re Tov Tupiov, «at Tey oly avT@ eK 
Dowikns ammopévwv és thy vv Bowrinv Kadeopevny ywpnv.—Euterpe, 49. 
See also Diod. Sic. i. 97. 


3. Diod. Sic. ili. 62, 63. 


TT 


* Ai dpyaia: Ovota cat sivodo: paivovrai yiver Oar pera Tas Tey KapTwY 
, J , ‘ = = 
ovyxouidas, olov Arapyal padiora yp ev Tovrors Exxoraov Trois Kaipois.— 
Arist. Eth. Nic. 9. 9. 


t Agricole prisci, fortes parvoque beati, 
Condita post frumenta, levantes tempore festo 
Corpus et ipsum animum, &c.—Horat. 2. Epp. i. 139, &e. 


DITHYRAMB. PHALLUS. 3 


several deities, bands of choristers, accompanied by the pipe, 
the flute, or the harp, ‘sang the general praises of the god, or 
episodic narrations of his various achievements. The feasts of 
Bacchus had of course their sacred choruses; and these choruses, 
from the circumstances of the festival, naturally fell into two 
classes of very different character. The hymns addressed im- 
mediately to the Divinity, round the hallowed altar during the 
solemnity of sacrifice, were grave, lofty, and restrained. The 
songs inspired by the carousals of the banquet and uttered 
amid the revelries of the Phallic procession were coarse, ludicrous, 
and satirical, interspersed with mutual jest and gibe. The hymn, 
which accompanied the opening sacrifice, was called * d:@vpap fos, 


1. In the hymns, which bear the names of Orpheus and Homer, we have extant 
specimens of one class of these productions, and those of very ancient date. 


2. Various derivations have been devised for the word by those who conceive it to be 
composed of Grecian elements and to refer to Grecian mythology : some forced and fanciful 
enough. They are registered by Gerard Vossius in his Institutio Poetica, iii. 16. 2. 
The most common etymology is &@vpapos for 3:Ovpapyos, double-doored, i.e. he who 
has passed through two doors ; in which term allusion is sup to be made to the double 
birth of Bacchus—from the womb of Semele and the thigh of Jove. To the objection, 
that the quantity of the first syllable in d:@vpayu/oe is always long, whereas all com. 
pounds with &:, implying double, have the 3; invariably short, it has been answered by 
Welcker ( Nachtrag zur Trilogie, p. 192), that the singularity arose from the requirement 
of the trochaic metre of the Dithyramb ; since only by such a variation could this term of 
continual occurrence be introduced into a trochaic line; a licence frequently claimed by 
the writers of hexameters to bring names, inadmissible from the natural quantity of their 
syllables, into the dactyls and spondees of heroic verse. Judicent peritiores. 


The Dithyramb did not at all times preserve a simplicity of style consistent with its 
rural origin, or a decorum befitting its sacred character. * In later ages it too often ex- 
hibited a tissue of extravagant conceits, turgid metaphors, and bombastic expressions ; 
and whilst the Pean of Apollo,—whether before the altar, on the battle-field, or in the 


private 





* In reference to the absurd productions of the Dithyrambists of his day, Aristophanes 
makes gus narrate, on returning from his beetle-ascent through the air, that he saw no 
one in those upper regions 


ei pan ye mov 
Wuxads bu’ 9 tpeis SOuvpanPodiiacxadwv’ 
and, when asked their occupation, replies 
fuveXeyovr’ avaBoras morwpevar, 
Tas évdiacpravepwnyEeTovs Tiwas.—Pax, 794—797. 
Again, in the Aves, the Dithyrambist, Cinesias, requesting from Pisthetwrus a supply of plumage 


-; Digal him into the expanse of ether, assures the astonished dispenser of feather and wing, 


Kpéyarar pév odv évrevOev ruwv yf téXvn 
tav &OvpapBev ydp ta Aapmpa yiyvera 
depia Twa Kal oxoTia Kal xvavavyéa 

Kal wrepoddvnta’ 


and then proceeds to give him a specimen of his dithyrambic skill. See the whole passage, 
Aves, 1372, &e. - 
A 


4 SATYRIC CHORUS. 


a term of doubtful etymology and import. ‘Perhaps, like the 
repulsive symbol of the Phallic rites, its origin must be referred 
to an eastern clime. 

* Besides the chanters of the Dithyramb and the singers of the 
Phallic, there was, probably from the first introduction of Bacchic 
worship, a third class of performers in these annual festivals. 
> Fauns and Satyrs were, ip popular belief, the regular attendants 
of the deity ; ‘and the received character of these singular beings 


private feast,—always preserved its calm and elevated character, the Dithyramb was 
frequently the noisy accompaniment of a drunken symposium.* 


1. The procession of the Phallus Herodotus derives from Egypt (see p. 2, note 2), 
and considers it to be a ceremony in itself so opposite to Grecian manners and ideas, as 
at once to evince a forcign origin, (Eut. 49.).—The-religion of Egypt, again, was but a 
reflexion of that which had been erated in the east ; and in those countries, fruitful in 
strange rite and mysterious symbol, we still find a trace of this ancient type in the Lingam 
of Hindoo worship. 

That some hidden meaning was indicated by so disgusting an image is most certain. 
Herodotus, after describing an Egyptian ceremony similar to the Greek phallic procession, 
adds, Err: Adyos TEpt avTOU ipos Aeyouevos (Eut. 48.)—It has been supposed that 
Bacchus in the ancient creed of the remote regions, from whence his worship spread over 
into Greece, was regarded as the first generating principle and author of all increase, and 
that accordin y the Phallus was exhibited in these festivals as his most conspicuous 


emblem. S gc hactenus. 


2. The walls of the ruined temples in Egypt are in several instances still covered 
with paintings, representing sacrifices to Osiris, with processions of priests and devotees 
in masquerade attire. 


3. Diodorus Siculus, in mentioning the Ethiopic expedition of Osiris, called by him 
and Herodotus the Egyptian Bacchus, adds, Daclv . . . evar Tov" Ooipw piroyé\wra 
TE Kal YaipovTa poverky kal yopois’... Tovs Te Latvpous mpds opynaw kal 
ue\wdiav kal racuy aveow kal madiay dvtas evdeTous MaparnPOrvar mpos THv 
oTpatéiav. i. 18. 

The same attendants Diodorus also gives to the Greek Dionysos: Ka! Zazvpous 
pac avtov [Aroweov] nepiayesOai, Kai rovTovs év ais opynces: Kal 
Tais tTpaywrias TEp\yw Kal WodAry oovyv wapéyecba Tw Oew.—iv. 


4. Verum ita risorcs, ita commendare dicaces 
Conveniet Satyros.—Horat. Ep. ad Pis. 225. 


* Drcyopos S€ Pncw, ws oi waraiol owévdovTes ovK ae &Ovpapnfovew, 
GAN Stav erévdwr, Tov pev Arovucoy ev oivw Kat péby, Tov 3’ ’AwoA\XNwva 
ped’ gavyias Kat Takews pedmovres. "ApyiAoyxos your pnow 

ws Aiwvicor dvaxros kurov eFaptat pédos 
vida biOvpapy ov, oivw avyxepavvwbels ppevas- 
Kat 'Paiyappos 8 év Ditoxryrn Edn 
ouK €o7t &Ovpanfoe, bxy’ bdmp minc.—Aathen. xiv. p. 628. 


SATYRIC CHORUS. 5 


was in admirable harmony with the merry Dionysia. ''The goat, 
as an animal especially injurious to the vines and therefore pe- 
culiarly obnoxious to the god of the vineyard, was the appropriate 
offering in the Bacchic sacrifices. In the horns and hide of the 
victim all that was requisite to furnish a satyric guise was at hand; 
and thus a band of mummers was easily formed, whose wit, wag- 
gery, and grimace would prove no insignificant addition to the 
amusements of the village carnival. 

*In these rude festivities the splendid Drama of the Greeks 
found its origin. The lofty poetry of the Dithyramb, combined 
with the lively exhibition of the Satyric chorus, was at length 
wrought out into the majestic Tragedy of Sophocles. The Phallic 
song was expanded and improved into the wonderful Comedy of 
Aristophanes. 


1. Frigora nec tantim cana concreta pruina, 
Aut gravis incumbens scopulis arentibus estas, 
Quantim illi nocuere greges, durique venenum 
Dentis, et admorso signata in stirpe cicatrix. 
Non aliam ob culpam Baccho caper omnibus aris 
Ceditur, et veteres ineunt proscenia ludi, 
Premiaque ingentes pagos et compita circum 
Theseide# posuere.—Virg. Georg. 1i. 376—383. 


Quadam enim pecudes culture sunt inimice ac veneno, ut iste, quas dixi, capre ; 
ez enim omnia novella sata carpendo corrumpunt, non minimum vites atque oleas. Sic 
factum, ut Libero patri, repertori vitis, hirci immolarentur, proinde, ut capiti darent 
penas,—Varro de Re Rust. i. 2. 18, 19. 


Prima Ceres avidw gavisa est sanguine porce, 
Ulta suas merité cede nocentis opes. a 

Nam sata vere novo teneris lactentia sulcis 
Eruta setigere comperit ore suis. 

Sus dederat penas: exemplo territus hujus 
Palmite debueras abstinuisse caper. 

Quem spectans aliquis dentes in vite prementem, 
Talia non tacito dicta dolore dedit: 

Rode caper, vitem: tamen hinc, cum stabis ad aram, 
In tua quod spargi cornua possit, érit. 

Verba fides sequitur: noxe tibi deditus hostis 
Spargitur effuso cornua, Bacche, mero.—Ov. Fast. i. 349—360. 


To this goat-sacrifice reference is made in a chorus of the Bacche, where Bacchus is 
represented 
ay peva 
aiua Tpayokrdvoy, wpopayov yapw.—Earip. Bacch. 138. 


2. > ovv am’ apyns avtoryediactixy Kai airy [yf Tpayydia] Kal 
yj} Kwpwoia, f pev dro Twv éFapyovtwy tov d:Ouvpapov, 4 8€ and Tav Ta 
PadrXuxa, a& Err kai vov ev moddais Twv wor€wv Sianever vopiCOpeva, Kata 
pixpov juénOn.—Arist. Poet. iv. 14. 


6 ANCIENT TRAGEDY. 


"In the first rise of the Bacchic festivals the rustic singers used 
to pour forth their own unpolished and extemporaneous strains. 
By degrees these rude choruses assumed a more artificial form. 
Emulation was excited, and contests between neighbouring districts 
led to the successive introduction of such improvements as might 
tend to add interest and effect to the rival exhibitions. It was 
probably now that a distinction in prizes was made. * Heretofore 
a goat appears to have been the ordinary reward of the victorious 
choristers ; * and the term rpaywoia (rparyou won), or goat-song, to 


1. Agricola assiduo primim satiatus aratro 
Cantavit certo rustica veh ter 
Et satur arenti primim est ulatus avend 
en ut ornatos diceret ante deos. 
Agricola et minio suffusus, Bacche, rubenti 
Primus inexperta duxit ab arte choros. 
Huic datus a pleno memorabile munus ovili 
Dux pecoris hircus: duxerat hircus oves.—Tibull. ii. 1. 51—58. 


2. That the goat was the original prize of the first Dionysiac contests is a suppo- 
sition very probable in itself, agrees exactly with the statement of Tibullus above, and ia 
not contradicted by any trustworthy evidence. 


3. It is not perhaps quite clear, whether it was from the prize being a goat, or from 
the songs being sung over the goat during the sacrifice, that the name Tpaywbsia was ap- 
plied to these choral performances. 


Bentley (Dissert. pp. 291 &c.) contends that the goat was not fixed as the prize until 
the time of Thespis, and therefore that the name ‘Tpaywdia was not formed before this 
date. He infers the truth of this opinion chiefly the expressions of the Arundel 
Marble, Dioscorides, and Horace. Now the Arundel Marble, in adding xat d@Aov 
€ré0n o& tpayos to the inscription respecting Thespis, and the assertion of Dioscorides, 
in his epigram upon that dramatist, 6 tpayos a@Aov, by no means invalidate the ascrip- 
tion of the goat as a prize to the ancient Bacchic choruses. If that animal was the prize 
of the Satyric chorus when Thespis began his innovations, nothing was more natural than 
to continue its prize to the chorus so improved. sy the whole sentence from Horace, 
of which Bentley quotes only the first line, stands thus 


Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum, 

Mox etiam agrestes Satyros nudavit et asper 

Incolumi gravitate jocum tentavit eo, quéd 

Illecebris erat et graté novitate morandus 

Spectator, functusque sacris, et potus et exlex.—Epist. ad Pis. 220224. 
If the gui in the first line must indicate some sak ogre poet, Thespis can scarcely be the 
one here noticed, as Bentley supposes: for Thespis was the curtailer of the old Satyric 
chorus; he was not the inventor of the new Satyric drama. But even were Thespis the 
person intended by Horace, still the answer given above to the argument deduced from 
the words of the Arundel Marble and Dioscorides would hold good in this case also. 


That there was a kind of exhibition called Tpaywéia in existence long before the age 
of Thespis is a fact which appears to be abundantly established. Thus Herodotus (v. 67) 
talks of +paryixot yopot at Sicyon in the time of Clisthenes, senior to Thespis by a 
whole generation, and those choruses too as even then of old standing.—In the Platonic 
dialogue Minos, we read,  Tpaywdia éort mada évOade [ABnvais], ovy we 
viovtrar amo O€amidos ipkaptvy ove’ amd Dpvviyov, adrN Ei Oeres évvonoa, 
mavy waraiov avTo evpriaes dv THase THS Toews evpynua. Bekker, Vol. 111. 
p- 82. Now this dialogue. although falsely perhaps ascribed to Plato, is yet peat oF 
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have comprehended the several choral chantings in the Dionysia. 
*To the Dithyramb a bull was now assigned, as a nobler meed for 
its sacred’ ode: *the successful singers of the Phallic received a 
basket of figs and a vessel of wine: whilst the goat was left to 


Bickh, the acute imp of its authenticity, to be the production of one Simon, a phi- 
losophical cordwainer, the contemporary of Socrates. Hence we may rea that in his 
day, while the unlearned populace were content to refer the first use of the Drama, which 
then formed their annual delight, to the recent times and well-known names of Thespis or 
Phrynichus, the more careful searcher into antiquity readily discovered the existence of a 
Tpaywdig long before that date——Diodorus Siculus evidently understood the word 
Tparywoig to have been the name of something earlier and ruder than the Thespian 
Drama, where he says that the Satyrs, who accompanied Bacchus, amused the god év 
Tais opyrcect kai rais tT paywdiais (Above, p. 4. note 3.)—In the same con- 
ception of its meaning Diogenes Laertius most clearly employs the word; womep 70 
jwaraov év TH Tpaywoia, ™ poTepov pev pdvos J Xopos Suedpaparitev, 
Vorepov d¢ Geom, Kc. Plat. lxvi.— Atheneus likewise employs the term to desig- 
nate the ante-Thespian Drama: ovvéornxe S€ Kat Latupixy waca mwoinos To 
mahaidv €k yopuv, ws kai 4 ToTE Tpaywdia (xiv. 634.).—Then, again, the 
claims of the Peloponnesians to the invention of y, alluded to by Aristotle (Poet. 
iii. 5.) and decisively asserted by Themistius (Orat. xxvii.), coupled with the several 
notices of Tpayweoi before Thespis, under the words O¢oms, ovdev mpds tov Aro- 
vucoyv and A piwy, in Suidas, all tend to prove what is in itself so probable, that the 
term Tpaywsia was of early origin, and given primarily to the choral exhibitions of the 
ancient Dionysia.—Nay, the very testimonies, which Bentley adduces in support of his 
notion, may perhaps more justly be ranged on the opposite side. The words of Plutarch 
(Solon)—apyoperwy Tav wept O€omw non tHv Tpayepdiav xivetv—imply rather 
change and innovation in Tpaywdia as a thing already in being, than, as Bentley would 
have it, ** the rise and beginning of the very rudiments of Tragedy.” The expression of 
Horace (Epist. ad Pis. 275.), 


Ignotum Tragica genus invenisse camene 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 


surely means that Thespis was “‘ the inventor of a new kind of tragic song,” and not that 
“« Thespis was the first of Tragedy," as the same great critic asserts. And Dioscorides 
calls the composition which Thespis improved 7 payix yy downy. 

On the whole then, it may be thought sufficiently clear, that long before Thespis the 
term tpaywdia was formed, and employed as the name of the choral performances in the 
Dionysia. But, from not sufficiently distinguishing between tpaywd/a in its original 
signification, and the Tragedy of /Eschylus, Sophocles, and of modern days, many 
groundless difficulties have arisen. 


1. “EE ét wevryxovra, Tipwvidy, Hpao ravpovs 
Kai rpirodas, mpiv rovd’ avOénevar mivaxa. 
Toooax: 3 inepoevta bidakauevos yopdv dvipav, 
Evécfou vixas ayhadv app’ sade 
Anth. Gree. vi. pp. 213. 253. Jacobs. 
That a bull was ever the prize of the Dithyramb is matter of doubt with some 
(Welcker Nachtrag zur Trilogie, p. 241); and, indeed, were not the word ravpous in 
the epigram above so decisive, the fact would rest on somewhat questionable authority. 
See, however, Bentley Dissert. p. 862. 4 4 ¢ 


2. Sce Bentley, Dissertat. p..209. /9 6 
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the Satyric chorus. "Subsequently, when the Dithyramb and the 
Drama had become established in all their perfection throughout 
the cities of Greece, the general prize was a tripod; which was 
commonly dedicated by the victor to Bacchus, with a tablet, 
bearing the names of the successful composer, choragus, and tribe. 

*The Dithyramb was, at a very early period, admitted into 
the Dorie cities, and there cherished with peculiar attention 
by a succession of poets; amongst whom * Archilochus of Paros, 
* Arion of Methymne, °Simonides of Cos, and ° Lasus of Hermione 


I. See Bickh. Inscript. Grec. Agonistica, p. 342, &c. 


2. The Dithyramb seems to have particularly flourished amongst the Dorian popu- 
lation of Greece. The Doric forms, preserved in the choruses of the Attic ‘Teapstine, 
bespeak an origin from a Doric Dithyramb. From this cultivation of the Dithyramb the 
claims of the Peloponnesians (Arist. Poet. iii., Themist. Orat. xxvii.) to the invention of 
tragedy may perhaps have arisen. In Sicyon, a Doric city, we find tragic choruses ex- 
isting long before Thespis, though Adrastus, and not Bacchus, was their subject. At 
Sicyon, too, was placed a poet named Epigenes, the inventor of tragedy according to certain 
authors, as we learn from Suidas, Photius, and Apollonius. His claim, however, to the 
invention of tragedy ean only be understood to imply some great improvement in the 
Dithyrambic chorus.—From Sparta, a Dorian city, was Archilochus, the Dithyrambist, 
banished ; where he seems to have long resided, though a Parian by birth.—It was at 
Corinth, again, a Dorian city, that Arion produced the form of Dithyramb, which Hero- 
dotus so carefully commemorates (i. 23).—Simonides, who gained sixty victories with 
the Dithyrambic chorus, was a native of Cos, a Doric island, and lived and sang among 
the Dorians of Greece and Sicily. Lasus, the perfecter of the Dithyramb, was likewise 
a Dorian of Hermione in Argolis. And at Orchomenus, a Doric city of Beotia, stood the 
inscriptions, which show, if Béckh’s interpretation be right, that there, up to a very late 
period, the waXaia rpaywéia, or a modification of the ancient Dithyramb, continued to 
be exhibited. 

As these inscriptions are of great interest and importance for the history of the Drama, 
they are, with Bickh’s remarks, subjoined by way of Appendix to this Section. 


3. Archilochus was born at Paros, and lived in the time of Gyges (Herod. Clio. 2 
He therefore flourished about 700 B. C. He left his native island as a colonist (Elian. V. H. 
x. 13.), and subsequently a pears to have settled at Sparta; from whence he was expelled 
for the indecent violence of ns satiric poems. (Plutarch. Laconic. Instit. xii.).—The two 
singular lines, which Athenzus has preserved (xiv. p. 628), show, that besides elegies, 
epigrams, and satires, this vehement poet composed Dithyrambs also, upon the plan 
recommended by Epicharmus (sce above p. 4, note *.) 


4. The connexion of Arion with the Dithyramb Herodotus thus records :—A¢youss 
Kopivhia...’Apiova tov Me@Oupvatov émt de\pivos eFeverydevra én ‘laiva- 
pov, covra Kilappddv tav tote éovrwy ovdevds SevTEpov" Kat CO’papnfov, 
mparov avOpwnwy rev rpeis topev momoavtd Te Kal dvopacayTa Kal eida- 
EFavra év KopivOm. Clio, xxiii—Now we cannot understand this to mean that the 
Dithyramb had neither existence nor name before Arion’s exhibition at Corinth. Except- 
ing some confused and inconsistent notices, the whole current of ancient testimony runs in 
favour of a remote origin of the Dithyramb, so remote as to preclude all certain and defi- 
nite record of inventor, place, and time. Archilochus preceded Arion by at least a 
century ; and yet in the couplet of Archilochus, quoted above (p. 4. note *), we have the 
very word d:Ovpep/3oc, and that 6:0vpapfos spoken of just as a thing common and long 
established would be mentioned. 

If, then, we allow Herodotus to be historically correct, we must suppose him to 
mean nothing more than this:—that Arion, as far as he knew, was the person who first 
produced and exhibited at Corinth a certain modification of the old Bacchie hymn, ror 

that 


te 
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were especially distinguished. Under their hands the rude ex- 
temporaneous hymn of a peasant chorus was gradually refined 
into a laboured composition, lofty in sentiment, studied in diction, 
and adorned with all the graces which music, rhythm, and the 
dance could supply. Thus fostered by the patronage of city 
communities, and so improved by the skill and talent of rival 
poets, the 'Dithyrambic chorus, in the sublimity of its odes, and 
splendour of the accompaniments, *became one of the most im- 
posing shows amongst the public spectacles of Greece. 


that to this new form he gave the name Dithyramb, the general term for that class of 
compositions. This falls in exactly with the otherwise very probable account, that 
various changes took place in the shape and setting forth of the Dithyramb. 

We learn, too, from this passage of Herodotus, that so early as B. C. 600, the Dithyramb 
was matter of scientific composition and regular exhibition in the largest, the most opulent, 
and the most refined of the Dorian cities. This confirms what we may collect from other 
quarters ; that the Dithyramb, in its full perfection, was not a mere simple and naked 
hymn, but a composition of much artful interior arrangement, as well as of much 
external splendour in accompaniment :—In short, that such was the precision and unity of 
subject, such the dramatic tone given by the divisions and subdivisions of the choristers,— 
now alternately questioning and responding, now narrating by their Corypheus, and now 
joining in one general chant,—and such the spirit of their “mimetic dance and gesticula- 
tion, as almost to claim for the Dithyramb the name of a Lyric Tragedy. 

5. Simonides was born in the island of Cos, and passed a life of 90 years among the 
princes and heroes of Greece, during the most splendid age of his country’s glory. He 
was honoured successively with the intercourse of Pittacus, sovereign of itylene Hip- 

us, the son of Pisistratus; Pausanias, king of Lacedemon; Themistocles ; the 
Aleuade of Thessaly ; and Hiero of Syracuse. In his later years he was the instructor 
of Pindar. His poems, like those of his pupil, were of various character,—victory-odes, 
dirges, &c.: amongst them his dithyrambs were remarkable for their success. 


6. Lasus of Hermione lived in the time of Darius Hystaspes. According to Plu- 
tarch, he introduced great improvements into Dithyrambic music. He is represented by 
Aristophanes as the rival of Simonides : 

Aaoos mot’ avrediéackey kat Lipwvidns* 

exe.0’ 6 Aagos eiwev “ odtyov po pede.” —Vesp. 1410. 
He seems to have been a facetious personage from two of his jokes recorded by Chama- 
leon (Athenmus, vii. 338); and the ridicule which he heaped upon the scrupulous Xeno- 
phanes, who had declined his invitation to a game at dice. Plutarch, mEpt évew Trias. 


1. The Dithyrambic chorus was also called Cyclic (xuxAroc) from their dancing in 
a ring round the altar of Bacchus, whilst they sung their hymn.—'O $¢ d:0vpap/3os 
opos nv KUK\Los Mpos Tov Arovycov.—Schol. Pindar. Olymp. xiii. 26. And so 
also Schol. Eschin. (vol. iii. p. 722. Ed Reiske.)—Aéyovrar d€ of diOipapBa yopok 
kvkA\tor Kal yopos KuK\Los. 
The number of the Cyclic choristers was 50, 
Zewopirov S€é ris vios "Apirreiéns eyopryet 
Tevrrxovr’ avépwv Kara pabovri xopw.—Simonid. Epigr. 76. 
2. The expenses attending the Choragia of the Cyclic chorus, in the time of Lysias 


and Demosthenes, were much greater than those of either tragedy or comedy. See below, 
Dramatic Contests, chap. iii. sect. i. 





~ ol ‘* ’ , ] Pa ‘ 
* Of drt of COvpan Bor, Eredy pin Tin ot eyevovTo, ovK ETL EXOVTW QUTI- 
, ’ e : . 
erTpopove, mpotepoy © eryov.——Arist. Problem. xix. 15. 
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In the mean time the representatives of the laughter-loving 
Satyrs had been moulded into a more regular body, and continued 
to delight the populace with their grotesque appearance and merry 
pranks. It is here that we first discover something of a dramatic 
nature. The singers of the Dithyramb were mere choristers; they 
assumed no character, and exhibited no imitation. The performers 
in the Satyric chorus had a part to sustain; they were actors in 
the strict sense of the word. ' Moreover, in their extemporaneous 
bursts of description, remark, jest, and repartee, a kind of dialogue 
was introduced; irregular, no doubt, and wild, yet still a dialogue. 
Here then, in this acting and this dialogue, we have, at once, the 
elements and the essence of the Drama. 

* The Satyric chorus, like the Dithyramb, had found an early 
entrance into the Dorian cities, and was particularly cultivated at 


1. An extemporal dramatizing of this sort grew naturally out of the spirit and com- 
position of the Satyric chorus. A number of wits, under the guise of Satyrs, took 
their station in the midst of a crowded circle of spectators. They were bound down, by 
that assumption of character, to the exhibition of Satyric manners and adventures alone ; 
and so differed essentially from the Phallic chorus, which directed its observations, jests, 
and sarcasms to the persons and occurrences of present time and place. The first princi- 
ples of music seem to have introduced into choruses of all countries and all descriptions 
those divisions and subdivisions of the choristers, which tend so much to add diversity, 
interest, and effect to the whole. Conceive, then, these several divisions of the Satyric 
chorus occupied in representing the frolicsome doings of the sylvan attendants upon Bac- 
chus by means of dance and song; sometimes the * leader of the whole chorus performing 
a solo chant and dance; and sometimes, with responsive verses, the leaders of the 
subdivisions : sometimes, again, the choristers of the several divisions engaged in this 
alternation, and then the whole cao) uniting in one general burst of song and move- 
ment :—conceive this, and then amidst all the buffoonery and all the anomalies of the 
exhibition, we shall find dramatic form and spirit enough abundantly to warrant the 
expression of Diogenes Laertius-—7od madraicv év TH Tpaywdia mpoTEpov peév 

’ . ‘ ‘ € L 
povos 0 yopos diedpanariCev. (De Platon.) 
2. We learn this from an epigram composed by t¢ Dioscorides upon Sophocles : 
Exiacodopyce yap avnp 
afia, Dr\:aciwv vat pa yopovs Laripay. 
To this fact he also alludes in another epitaph upon the same poct: 
“Os pe tov ex DAcovvros er: TpiBodrov maréovTa 
IIpivvov, és xpiceov eynpna peOnppdcarto. 


_ Which obscure couplet Salmasius, understanding Bacchus to be introduced as address. 
ing the reader, thus interprets : Jie me Phliunte profectum, adhuc sentes ct rubos inambu- 
lantem et ex acerno stipite properanti falce edolatum, in aureum habitum reformavit. 





* This person was originally the poet, who led in the verse, extemporary or precomposed, 
and directed the steps of the whole body; a practice which Archilochus and Aristotle ex- 
' ’ , 
press by the phrase efapfa: tov AWvpapuBov. 
t From the little which is known of this Epigrammatist, Danicl Heinsius places him 


ie the literary men who flourished at Alexandria during the reign of Ptolemy Phila- 
us. 
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Phlius, a town of Sicyon. ‘In Attica, the future scene of the 
perfected Drama, there remains no direct record of these Dio- 
nysian representations until *the middle of the sixth century 
before our wera. *° At that time Thespis, a native of Icarius, an 


1. It is evident, however, from the manner in which the improvements of Thespis 
are mentioned, that the Satyric Chorus had been long established in Attica, and probably 
also the Dithyramb. From a curious passage in the oration against Neara, ascribed 
to Demosthenes, we Jean that the Dionysia had been introduced into Athens at a very 
early date : i—«al avTn an yun) Upiv éOve 7a appnta iepa umep THs woAEws, 
Kat cide a ov mpoonkey aur ny opav Eevny ovcay, Kal To.aUTH ovca cion- 
ABev of aveEls GAXos "A@nvaiwy TocouTwy OvT wy eloépxerat avr’ yf Tow 
Baciréws yuri, éLwpxwcé Te Tas repaipas Tas UmnpeToveas Tos i€pois, 
€£e800n be t@ Lioviecw yun, € en age 8€ Urép THs WOAEwS Ta TAT pia 
Ta mpos TOUS Beous, woAAG xa’ ayia Kai awoppnta®*. The orator then goes on 
to state, that at first, whilst the Athenian government was monarchical, the wife of the king 
used to perform the rites alluded to; and that, when the constitution became democratic, 
these sacred duties were transferred to the wife of the king Archon. Without attempting 
to guess the meaning of this singular marriage of the king Archon’s wife to Bacchus, we 
ascertain so much at least, that the Bacchic mysteries had found a footing in Athens 
during the remote times of kingly rule. Whe the choral exhibitions were equally 
ancient is uncertain ; yet this is not altogether improbable. 

2. The sixty-first olympiad, or 536 B. C. is fixed by Bentl from the Arundel 
Marble, as the time when Thespis first exhibited ; a date which will make him contem- 
porary with the latter years of Pisistratus. 

3. Atheneus, evidently merging in the improvements of Thespis the invention both of 
Tragedy and Comedy, tells us that—+ THS Kwpmoias Kal 4 THs Tpaypsias eipeas 
év "Ikapiw ths "Artixgs evpedn. ii. p. 40. 

Suidas distinctly fixes Icarius as the birth-place of Thespis. eam Ikapiou, 
morews Arrikns, TpayiKos, Kk. T,X. 


Welckert has attempted to make out a connexion between the introduction of the 
Satyric chorus into Athens and the public factions of that day. Pisistratus, he thinks, 
patronized the regen nse and their exhibitions, because Bacchus was the favorite deity of 
ad mountaineers, whose good will he was courting. This notion is perhaps more fanciful 

certain. 


It may not be amiss however here to transcribe the curious passage from Plutarch, in 
which he brings Thespis and Solon into contact ; a passage nevertheless on which little credit 
can be placed. See Bentley, Dissert. p. 279; &es an) dc 

"Apxopéveov dé rev mepl Béonw non tH Tpaywriav xively, Kal bia THiv 
KaWwoTnTa Tovs TOAAOUS ayovTos TOU Mpayparos, ouTw Oo eis a@uiAXAav évaryw~ 
mov eEnynevov, pice PrAsixoos wv Kat Pirropabys J Zdrwv, € Ett S€ GAXov ev 
yNnpa, oXOAT kal waidia kal vi Lia moras Kat Boverwy mapanéunwy éavTor, 
éGeacaro Tov Oéomw avrov UmroKpivopevor, wonep @00s Hy Toie Maraioir. 
pera be thy Bedv mpooayopevoas auToy, npwrnaey, el TocovTwy évavTidv ove 
aicyvverar TyX\\KavTa Wevdopevos, pncavros Sé rou Okemos, pn Sewov elvat 
TO peta Tadias AEyew TA Tora Kal mpiocew, apotpa 7H Baxtnpia THY 

yay 3 Lorwv waratas: Taxy MéevTor THy wWarciay, Epn, TAaVvTHY EmawvouvT es 
Kal TILOVTES, evpnoopnev ev Tor oupPoraior. Emel 3€ kaTaTpwoas avros 
€avtov 6 Neciarparos nixev eis dyopay emt Cevyous KomiCdpevos, Kal mapw- 
Euve tov enpov we Sia Try mwoireiav Uno twv éxOpav émi/3efovdevpevos Kat 
moXAovs elyev ayavaxtovvtas Kat Bouvras, mpocer Gav éyyvs bd Zodwy xai 
wapacra. 





* Orat. Att. Bekker. Tom. 1V. Par. iy. pp. 1486 and 1487. + Nachtrag, p. 248. 
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Athenian village, was struck with the possibility of introducing 
various improvements into the Satyric chorus.—He saw that an 
incessant round of jest and gambol and grimace became in the 
end exhausting to the performers and wearisome even to the 
spectators. * Accordingly the Icarian contrived a break in the 
representation, * by coming forward in person, and * from an ele- 
vated stand describing in gesticulated narration some mytho- 
logical story. When this was ended the chorus again commenced 
their performances. The next step was to add life and spirit to 
these monologues, by making the chorus take part in the narra- 
tive through an occasional exclamation, question or remark. 
This was readily suggested by the practice of interchanging ob- 
servations already established among the members of the chorus. 
And thus was the germ of the dialogue still farther developed. 
*In order to disguise his features, and so produce a certain degree 
of histrionic illusion, Thespis is said first to have smeared his face 
with vermilion, then with a pigment prepared from the herb 
purslain, and lastly to have contrived a kind of rude mask made 
of linen. 

Beside the addition of the actor, Thespis did much for the 


nmapactas’ Ou Kxades, eimev, & mat ‘Iemoxpatous, vroxpivy tov ‘Ounpixoy 
‘Odvecéa* ravra ydp mois Tos mod(Tas mapaxpovopevos, ols exeivos Tous 
modepious é=nnarnoev aixicapevos €avTov. Sol. xxix, xxx. 

Diogenes Laertius thus alludes to the same story: 

Odomw éxwrvoev [d Lorwv] rpaywdias ayew TE Kai didaoxew, ws avwpedr 
tiv Wevdoroyiav. dr’ ovv Mewierparos éavtov kaTerpwcey, exeiBev wev Edn 
ravra diva. Solon. i. 


1. "Yorepov d€ Geom Eva vroxpityy éLevpev Umep Tov diavamavecOa Tov 
xopov. Diog. Laert. Plat. Ixvi. 


2. 'O Serav eVedcato tov Oéonw avtov Umoxpwopevov, wameEp EOos iv 
Trois maAaiois. Plutarch. Solon. xxix. 

‘Ymrexpivovro avtot tpaywoias oi momtai To mpwtov. Arist. Rhet. iii. 1. 

Livy mentions the same custom amongst the early Latin dramatists, when speaking 
of his namesake, Livius,—idem scilicet, id quod omnes tum erant, carminum actor. vii. 2. 

3. These dramatic recitations were termed €we:oocia from being introduced between 
the parts of the original performance. 

4. Kat mpwrov pev xpicas ro mpdcwmov Wippudiv Erpaygoncer® cra 
* . , -~ , ~ . ’ s 
avipaxyyn éoxémacey ev Tw emdeckvvcbar’ Kat mera TavTa éionveyKe Kal 
Tv TwY Mpurwreiwv YpHow ev povy o0dvy xatacxevacas. Suidas;O€ome. 

With respect to the latter invention, we may perhaps allow Thespis to have introduced 
a kind of simple linen covering for the face, without militating against the assertion of 
Aristotle, who positively assigns the mask to /Eschylus as inventor; since compared 


with the artistlike construction of the AZschylean mask, the contrivance of Thespis was too 
rude to advance any claim to such a name. . 
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improvement of the chorus itself. ‘He invented dances, which 
were handed down through four generations to the time of 
Aristophanes. * They were, as might be expected from the chorus 
for which they were devised, of a nature more energetic than 
. graceful. Yet their protracted existence proves them to have 
possessed popularity and comparative excellence. In these dances 
he assiduously trained his choristers. Whatever advantages 
could be derived from the sister art of music were no doubt added ; 
and care extended to the general organization and equipment of 
the chorus. * The metre of his recitative was apparently trochaic ; 
the measure in which amidst frolic and dance the Satyric chorus 
gave vent to its ebullitions of joke and merriment. * Indeed from 
its formation the trochee is peculiarly adapted to lively and sport- 
ive movements. Thespis probably reduced the whole perform- 
ance into some kind of unity, by causing this intermixture of song 
and recitative, as a whole to tend, however loosely, to the setting 
forth of some one passage in Bacchic history. °But the lan- 
guage of both Actor and Choristers was of a light and ludi- 
crous cast; the subject of the short episodes were handled in a 
jocose and humorous manner; and the whole performance with 
its dance, song, story and buffoonery, resembled a wild kind of 
ballet-farce. 

The introduction of an actor with his episodic recitations was 
so important an advance, as leading directly to the formation of 
dramatic plot and dialogue; and the other improvements, which 


1. "Opyoupevos tHe vuxros ovdev maverar 
Tapyai’ éxéw' ois Ooms rywvi{ero. Aristoph. Vesp. 1470. 

Paci 6€ cai dr: of dpyaio: wanrai, Oéome, Tparivas, Kapivos, Dpu- 
UXO, OpynaTtixol ExarovvTo, bia TO wn povoy Ta EavTwv Spanata dvagde- 
pew eis Opynow Tov yopov, adda kal ew Tav idfov womparwv diddoxew 
Tovs Bovdopevous opyeiaBar Athen. i, 22. 

2. See the whole passage in the Vespe referred to in the preceding Note. 

3. See Aristot. Poet. iv. 17. below Note 5. 

4. 'O 3€ tpoyaios Kopdaxixwrepos’ Sydrot 8é ra rTeTpayeTpa Eo: yap 
Tpoxepos puOuos ta Terpapetpa. Arist. Rhet. iii. 7. 

5. We may derive a general idea of the Drama at this time from a most important 
passage in Aristotle’s Poetics, where he manifestly refers to a period not long antecedent to 
ZEschylus and Sophocles : 

"Er: b€ to péyeOos ex pixpaov pmvOwy cat AJeLews yeroias, ba Td ek 
TaTupiKxon peTaareiv, oe GrecenvivOn’ TO TE pWETpov EK TET PAPKET POU 
lapBeiov éyévero" TO ev yap TpwTov TETpapEeTpPYH EXPwrTO, eal TO oatu- 
pixyy Kal opynaTikwTépay civat THv woinaw. Poet. iv. 17. ° 
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imparted skill, regularity and unity to the movements of the 
chorus, were of so influential a description, ‘that Thespis is 
generally considered the Inventor of the Drama. Of Tragedy, 
properly so called, he does not appear to have had any idea. 
* Stories, more or less ludicrous, generally turning upon Bacchus 


1. The author of the Platonic dialogue, in opposing the notion which referred the 
invention of Tragedy to Thespis, distinctly declares that such was the general opinion of 


the contemporaries of Socrates: sj 6€ tpaywdia é€o7! madaov evbude, ovy ws 
viovracand Ogemdos apkapévn. Plato, Vol. 111. p. 82. 
Dioscorides assigns the origin of the Drama to Thespis in two of his Epigrams ; 
Geomédos evpeua tovTo* Tad’ aypowrw av’ trav 
Tlaiyua, cat xwpous Tovade Te\E.oTEpous 
Aloxyvros éfivywoe x. 7.A. 
And again 
Oeome Sse, Tpayiry ov avéw\ace mpwros dodyy, 
Kwpunraws veapas xawotopwy yapiras. | 
Horace, to whom, as having been a student at Athens and well versed in the Dramatic 
literature of Greece, considerable weight should be allowed, declares for THespis most 
explicitly in the celebrated passage (Epist. ad Pis. 275—277.) 


Ignotum tragice genus invenisse camene 
Dicitur, et * plaustris vexisse poemata Thespis, 
Qua canerent agerentque peruncti fecibus ora. 
Plutarch gives the same testimony to the claims of Thespis : — A pyopévev TeV 
mwepi Géomw Hon tHv Tpaywdiav xweiv. Solon. 
Clemens of Alexandria says of Thespis érevonoe ‘Tpaywdiav. Strom. i. 
Donatus declares that ‘ retro prisca volyentibus reperietur Thespis Tragediea primus 
inventor.” , 


2. Bentley’s opinion, that all the dramas of Thespis were confined to Bacchus, 
Fauns and Satyrs, is far from being incontrovertible. It is chiefly founded upon the 
following extract from Plutarch, supported by a passage in Zenobius and one in Suidas. 


In his opening Symposiacal disquisition Plutarch thus speaks, "Qowep ovv, Dpv- 
viyou kat AiwyvAov TrHv Tpaywdiav els uiOovs Kal maby TpoayovTwy, €deyx On” 
Ti TavtTa mpos tov Acovvcov;—ovrws Euorye modAaKs eimew napéoty 
mpos Tous EAkovTas els TA cUpmwocia Tov KUpEvovTa—Q avOpwre, Ti TavTA 
apos tov Aiovvoov ;—Sympos. i. 1. 

Zenobius gives this explanation of the phrase Ovdev mpos tov Arovvcov:—Tav 
yopav €& adpyns ciPiopévwr &OvpapBov adew cis tév Ardvvcov, of momrtal 
voTepov éexBavTes THS apynBeas tavtys Alavras xat Kevravpove ypapew 
€reyeipowws “Obev of Oewpnevor oxwmrovres Eeyov, Ovdev mpos tov Luo- 
vucov. Lia youv rovro Tous Larupous terepov Eofev avtois mpoecayey, 
tva pn Soxwor émdavOaverOa Tou Beov. P. 40. 

Suidas, in his explication of the same saying, after mentioning the opinion by 
which it was referred to the alterations of Epigenes the Sicyonian, adds BeATiow S¢€ 
ovtw To mpoabev cic tov Aiowaov ypapovtes, TovTae HywviCovto, ameEp 

Kai 





* Welcker (Nachtrag, p. 247.) controverta this ascription of the wain to Thespis; and 


maintains that Horace erroneously tranferred the waggon of Comic revel to the Incipient iy". 


Drama. Such assertions however, unsupported by proof, must be cautiously admitted against 
the direct testimony of an ancient writer like Horace. 
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and his followers, interwoven with the dance and the song of a 
well trained chorus, formed the Drama of Thespis. 

The Satyric chorus had by this time been admitted into 
Athens, contests were set on foot, and ’ the success, which attended 
the novelties of Thespis, sharpened, no doubt, the talents of his 
competitors. This emulation would naturally produce improve- 


kat LarupKa édéyero" tarepov dé petaBavres eis TO Tpaywdias ypdapew, 
Kata puixpov eis pvous Kal ioropias érpamnoav, pnxéer: tov Aiowaou 
pynpovevovres'—0ev TovTo Kai émepavncav. Kai Xamar\ewv ev tH wept 
Géomdos ra TapanAnoia ioropel. 


Now the term rpoayovrwy in Plutarch does not by any means negative the pre- 
vious adoption of such subjects. It may well — the existence of some rude and imperfect 
attempts at introducing these graver themes, which Phrynichus and /Eschylus carried on 
to the fulness of Tragic tone. This view is in accordance with the story, which right or 
wrong, * Plutarch and Diogenes Laertius record of Thespis and Solon; and agrees with 
the expression in Suidas kata@ pixpov els pidous Kal iotopias érpdmncay; 
where the icropias may seem to hint at such plays as the Capture of Miletus and the 
Phenisse of Phrynichus. And the words—Xaimairewv év ro wep) Oéoridos ra 
mapan\ncia ioropei—do certainly seem to point, as Schneider and Welcker think, 
to pis as the beginner at least of the change. 

We may allow then, that in his later days the instructor of Phrynichus might have 
turned somewhat away from his first Satyric subjects, and adopted mythological stories 
less connected with Bacchus. So far we may go, and authority seems to lead. But we 
cannot assent to the notion, which certain scholars have maintained,—that the dramas 
of Thespis were of a serious cast and a high grade in style and representation. 


It has indeed been argued from the Tragedies, t which appeared in later times as the 
productions of Thespis, that, even allowing them to be the forgeries of Heraclides Pon. 
ticus, it cannot be supposed the scholar of Aristotle would be so ignorant as to publish, 
under the name of Thespis, a series of plays of such a character and with such titles, as 
at once to have discovered the imposture. Hence there are some who still contend, that 
Thespis did exhibit pieces of heroic and elevated character. 

ow with respect to Heraclides it may be observed, that, supposing him to have 
framed his plays with exact attention to what he believed or knew to be the nature of the 
Thespian drama, and, on this very account, to have interspersed his forgeries with didactic 
gnome ; stillit would no more follow that the exhibitions of Thespis, “* lugubria tristi- 
aque argumenta habuerunt”’ (Schneider, p. 54), than that the Comedies of Epicharmus 
were of a serious and pathetic nature, because we know, from the fragments of them still 
extant, that they were full of such moral maxims and sentiments. His imitator, Plautus, 
has in like manner dashed his broad farcical humour with many a grave precept and sen- 
tentious remark. But further we are by no means authori to assume, as matter of 
course, the scrupulous conformity of these forgeries in style, subjects, and arrangement to 
Heraclides’ own idea of the real Thespian drama. ‘The nature of this drama appears to 
have become, at this time, an object of antiquarian research : consequently none but the 
learned few would be able to detect the forgeries, from their inconsistency with what was as- 
certained concerning the genuine productions of the supposititious author. That they did 
80 we know to have been he case +. Meanwhile, among the prepa of readers, the pieces 
would long pass without suspicion, until the declaration and the proofs of their spurious- 
ness had been slowly communicated ; for in those days literary information was neither 
so speedily nor so extensively transmitted as in modern times. This temporary credit 
was probably all the writer expected for such jeux d’esprit. 


1. See below, Chapter iii. § 1. 





* See p. 11. note 3. t See Bentley Dissert. p. 238, &c. + Rentley, Ib. 
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ment upon improvement: but we discover no leading change ini 
the line of the incipient Drama, until the appearance of ' Phryni- 
chus, the son of Polyphradmon and the pupil of Thespis. 

At the close then of the sixth century before Christ, the 
elements of Tragedy, though still in a separate state, were indi- 
vidually so fitted and prepared, as to require nothing but a master 
hand to unite them into one whole of life and beauty. The Di- 
thyramb presented in its solemn tone and lofty strains a rich 
mine of choral poetry; the regular narrative and mimetic character 
of the Thespian chorus furnished the form and materials of dramatic 
exhibition *. 

To Phrynichus belongs the chief merit of this combination. 
Dropping the light and farcical cast of the Thespian drama, and 
dismissing altogether Bacchus with his satyrs, he sought for the 
subjects of his pieces in the grave and striking events registered 
in the mythology or *history of his country. This, however, was 
not a practice altogether original or unexampled. The fact, casu- 


1. Dpuwyos, To\uppaspovos, 4 Muvpov' of d€ Xopox\éous: A@nvaios, 
Tpayixos, padntys Oéamdos. Suidas in Dpuv. 


2. That the reader may compare the rise of the Grecian with that of the Roman 
Drama, we shall here give Livy’s very interesting account: which indeed throws con- 
siderable light upon the obscurities and contradictions through which we have endeavoured 
to pick our way. 

Et hoc insequenti anno, C. Sulpicio Petico, C. Licinio Stolone, consulibus, pestilentia 
fuit. Eo nihil dignum memoria actum, nisi quod pacis Defiim exposcenda# caussa tertio 
tum post conditam urbem lectisternium fuit: et quum vis morbi nec humanis consiliis nec 
ope divina levaretur, victis superstitione animis, ludi quoque scenici nova res bellicoso 
populo (nam circi modo spectaculum fuerat) inter alia celestis ire placamina instituti 
dicuntur: Ceterum parva quoque (ut ferme principia omnia) et ea ipsa peregrina res fuit. 
Sine carmine ullo, sine imitandorum carminum actu, ludiones ex Etruria adciti, ad tibici- 
nis modos saltantes, baud indecoros motus more Tusco dabant, imitari deinde eos juventus, 
simul inconditis inter se jocularia fundentes versibus, coepere; nec absoni a voce motus 
erant. Accepta itaque res sepiusque usurpando excitata: vernaculis artificibus, quia 
hister Tusco verbo ludio vocabatur, nomen histrionibus inditum: qui non, sicut ante, 
Fescennino versu similem incgmpositum temere ac rudem alternis jaciebant; sed impletas 
modis saturas, descripto jam ad tibicinem cantu, motuque congruenti peragebant. Livius 
post aliquot annos, qui ab saturis ausus est primus argumento fabulam serere (idem scili- 
cet, id quod omnes tum erant, suorum carminum actor) dicitur, quum sepius revocatus 
vyocem obtudisset, venia petita, puerum ad canendum ante tibicinem quum statuisset, can- 
ticum egisse aliquanto magis vigente motu, quia nihil vocis usus impediebat: inde ad 
manum cantari histrionibus ceptum diverbiaque tantum ipsorum voci relicta. Postquam 
lege hac fabularum ab risu ac soluto joco res avocabatur, et ludus in artem paullatim verterat ; 
juventus, histrionibus fabellarum actu relicto, ipsa inter se more antiquo ridicula intexta 
versibus jactitare cepit: que inde exodia postea adpellata consertaque fabellis potissimum 
Atellanis sunt. Quod genus ludorum ab Oscis acceptum tenuit juventus, nec ab histrioni- 
bus pollui passa est. Eo institutum manet, ut actores Atellanarum nec tribu moveantur, 
et stipendia, tanquam expertes artis ludicra, faciant. Inter aliarum parva principia rerum, 
ludorum quoque prima origo ponenda visu est: ut adpareret, quam ab sano initio res in 
hanc vix opulentis regnis tolerabilem insaniam venerit. Liv. vii. 2. 


3. For instance, his Capture of Miletus and Phenisse. 
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ally mentioned by ‘Herodotus, that the Tragic choruses at Sicyon 
sung, not the adventures of Bacchus, but the woes of Adrastus, 
shews that, in the Cyclic chorus at least, melancholy incident and 
mortal personages had long before been introduced. There is 
also some reason for supposing, that the young tragedian was 
deeply indebted to Homer in the formation of his Drama. 
* Aristotle distinctly attributes to the author of the Iliad and 
Odyssey the primary suggestion of Tragedy; as in his Margites 
was given the first idea of Comedy. * Now it is an historical fact 
that a few years before Phrynichus began to exhibit, the Homeric 
poems had been collected, revised, arranged and published by the 
care of Pisistratus. Such an event would naturally attract atten- 
tion and add a deeper interest to the study of this mighty master; 
and it is easy to conceive how his puunoes Spapatixai, as Aris- 
totle terms them, would strike and operate upon a mind, acute, 
ready and ingenious, as that of Phrynichus must have been. 
At any rate these two facts stand in close chronological con- 
nexion—the first edition of Homer, and the birth of Tragedy 
properly so called*. 


1. OF 8€ Sacveomor ewlecav peyarwor! Kapra tTysav tov “Adpnotov... 
wk eae Ta Te by GAAa of Texvwonc éeripwv tov “Ab’pnorov, kai by mpds, Ta 
walea aurov TpayiKdio: yopoic: éyépaipov Tov péev Aiovveoy ov Ttipewvres, 
zov d€ “ASpnorov. Kacadévns t€ yopovs péev to Aiovwwew amédwxe, trv 
8€ aGAAnv Ovoiny re Medravinmw tatta pev és “Adpnarov oi merointo. 
Herod. v. 67. 

2. “Qemep 8€ cai tad orovddia paddiota Toms "Opnpos jv (udvos yap 
ovy Sti ev, GAN’ STi kal pysyoess SpapatiKxas Eroincev) olTw Kal Ta THS Kw 
Bwdias cyjpnata mpwros Umédeter, ov Woyov, GAAa TO yed\Giov Spapyaro- 
rowjoas 6 yap Mapyeitns avadoyovéye, womep “Thids cai 'Odvecea mpos 
Tas Tpaywoias, OUT Kal OVTOS Mpos Tas Kwpwoias. Poet. iv. 12. 

3. Quis doctior iisdem illis temporibus, aut cujus eloquentia litteris instructior fuisse 
traditur, quam Pisistrati? qui primus Homeri libros, confusos antea, sic disposuisse 
dicitur ut nunc habemus. Cicer. de Orat. iii. 34. 

Teiorpatos érn ta ‘Oprpov bieomacpéva TE Kat G@AAAYOU pyNpovEVO~ 
peva nOpoifero. Pausan. vii. 26. p. 594. 


"Yorepov Mecictparos cwayayev, amépnve trv "Iduadka Kat rHv 'Odue- 
ceiav, Elian. V. H. xiii. 14. 


See also Joseph. c. Apion. 1, 2.—Liban. Panegyr. in Julian. T.1. p. 170. Reiske. 
Suidas v. “Opnpos, and Eustath, p. 5. 

4. Whether the supposition we have advanced in the text be well grounded or not, 
it stands recorded that Eschylus, the immediate successor and rival of Phrynichus, avowed 
his obligations as a dramatist to Homer. In grateful acknowledgement of the benefits, 
which he had derived from the study of that great poet, he modestly declared his tragedies 
to be but TEnayn Tey ‘Opnpov peyadwv seirvev. Athen. viii. p. 348. 

B In 
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Taking then the ode and the tone of the Dithyramb, 
mimetic personifications of Homer and the themes, which national} 
tradition or even recent events supplied, Phrynichus combined} t 
these several materials together, and so brought them forwaré in 
under the dramatic form of the Thespian exhibition. Thum: 
at length, does Tragedy dawn upon us. be 

These changes in the character of the Drama, necessarilint 
produced corresponding alterations in its form and manner. 'T} be 
recitative was no longer a set of disjointed, rambling epi 
of humorous legend, separated by the wild dance and noisy 
of a Satyr choir, but a connected succession of serious narrati hist 
or grave conversation, with a chorus composed of personages i 
volved in the’ story; all relating to one subject and all tendi 
to one result. This recitative again alternated with a seri 
of choral odes, composed in a spirit of deep thought and lo 
poetry, themselves turning more or less directly upon the thembie 
of the interwoven dialogue. bras 

In correspondency with these alterations in tone and compo 
sition, the actor and the choristers must have assumed a different 
aspect. The performers were now the representatives not of Sile 
nus and the Satyrs, but of heroes, princes, and their attendants, 
The goat-skin guise and obstreperous sportiveness were laid aside! 
for the staid deportment of persons engaged in matters of 4 
business or deep affliction, and a garb befitting the rank an 
state of the several individuals employed in the piece. Nott: 
are we to suppose, that, as the actor was still but one, so yt 
never more than one personage was introduced. For it is 
very probable that this one actor, changing his dress, sppea 







~ 
‘ 


in different characters during the course of the play; ‘a device, 


frequently employed in later times, when the increased number of?” : 
actors rendered such a contrivance less necessary. *This actor * 
sometimes represented female personages, for Phrynichus is wae 
to have first brought a female character on the stage. hey 
Thus from the midst of the coarse buffooneries and rude! 
In accordance with this expression, are the words put into his mouth by Aristophanes, | 
where, after speaking of Homer as the instructor of warriors, he adds 
"“Obev " ‘un ppnv amouakamevn modAas aperas €roingev 
Tlatpoxrwv, Tevxpwv Quuoredvtmy ..... Ran. 1038. R i 
1. See below * Actors, ae IIT. Seet. iii. 1. note. | 


2. Otros b€ mpatos 6 Dovuyos yeaxeiov mpdcwrov cionyayev ev) 
TH oKnvy Suidas in Dpvv. 


| 


= 
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hyramb itations of the Satyric chorus, did Tragedy start up at once in 
hich mu@er proper, though not her perfect, form. For mighty as had 
- n the stride towards the establishment of the Serious Drama, 
em fordet in the exhibitions of Phrynichus we find the infancy not 
ion. THe maturity of Tragedy. There was still many an excrescence 
be removed; many a chasm to be filled up; many a rugged 
neces#int to be smoothed into regularity ; and many an embryo part 
nner. T be expanded into its full and legitimate dimensions. The 
ag episdanagement of the piece was simple and inartificial even to 
noisy deness. The argument was some naked incident, mythologic 
- historical, on which the chorus sung and the actor recited 
onage? ® connected but desultory succession. There was no inter- 
11 tend@aving or developement of plot; no studied arrangement of 
, a s#et and catastrophe; no skilful contrivance to heighten the 
and | tural interest of the tale, and work up the feelings of the 
the thadience into a climax of terror or of pity. *The odes of the 
horus were sweet and beautiful; *the dances scientific and 


id cm ‘ "EvOev, womep yf médAcTTAa, 
j Dpvnyos auBpociwy 
it of Sis perewv aweBooxero xaprov, dé 
tends épwv yAuKeiav dav. Aristoph. Av. 743. 


laid '_ -~s w , ‘ ‘ bd . 
of ser iit ay i i Kal yap €oTw dvnp 
woos. Vesp. 269. 


is Of Philocleon, the old Dicast in the Vespa, we are told by the chorus of his brethren . 
-ank &* 

Ys a little before, these fellow-dicasts are represented by Bdelycleon as summoning their 
Ce. « 











colleague at midnight, 
om j= — —— savves puvupi{ovres pé\n 
or it! GpYaouerncidwvoppynynpara. v. 219. 
ip pa Ta edn Kat Thy 2iSwva Kal Tov aes a Kal Ta épara euitev, 
devi” a@pxaia pen Dpvvixou épard Kai foea.. pumxor d€ éyevero Tpa- 
a dias mwomrtys, Os Eypaie Spapa Dowicoas, ev @ pénvntar Zdwviev. 


ad 8€ pédAn eine Sid THY yAvKUTHTAa TOU ToinTov,  Schol. in loc. 
2. Plutarch (Symp. iti. 9.) has preserved part of an epigram, said to have been 


tten by the dramatist himself, in which he thus commemorates the fruitfulness of 
fancy in devising figure-dances : 

Lynuata 3 dopynos roca po wopev, doo’ Emi movTw 

Kupata moira: yeipari we odon. 
Aristophanes alludes to his animated style of dancing towards the close of the Vespa ; 
re the intoxicated Philocleon, charmed with the s no less than the strains of Phry- 
us, exhibits a figure-dance of his old favorite, and defies the tragedians of his day to 
tch it: 
kAnOpa-yaracOw rade wal by yap 

oXNparos apyn 
wevpav AvyicavTos UO puns. 


fF 
aye 
? 

Be ovov 
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dexterously given, ‘but then these odes and dances still com- 
posed the principal part of the performance. They narrowed 
in the episodes of the actor, and threw them into comparative 
insignificance. *Nay, not unfrequently, whilst the actor appeared 
in a posture of thought, woe, or consternation, the chorus would 
prolong its dance and chantings, and leave to the performer little 
more than the part of a speechless image. *In short, the Drama of 


olay BURT Hp | pukaTa, Kal 
apovevdos a PERRET CEE 
mArooes Dpun os we TH ddéxrwp, 
oKxéXos ovpavioy 7 exdaxiCwv. 
vv ‘yap €v pO pos Tos MET EPO 
orpepeTa xaArapa KoTvAnowy, Vesp. 1484—1495. 


This description betrays the existence of much Satyric vehemence in the dances of 
Phrynichus. 


1. Qua Ti oi mepi Dpunyov HaNov noav pedorowwi ;—H dial TO Tod 
Nam\doia Civar pedy tev peTpwy ev TaAis Tpaywoidss, Aristot. Prob. xix. 31. 


2. So much may be inferred from the charges which the Euripides of the Rana brings 
against Eschylus: 


TouTov dé mpar’ Edy kw, 
we hv araCav xal dévak, ois TE Tovs Geatas 
é{nnata, pwpovs Aa Buy napa Dpvvixy mpeeers es: 
mpuriata mev yap éva Tw’ av nabioey éyxadvvac, 
"Ayidea zw’ 4 NwBnv ro mpotwrov ovyi deixwus, 

mporxane TIS Tpaywdias, ypuCovras ovde Tovri: 

ere cease o éé Xopos y ipedev dpuabous av 
penay epetns tértapas Fuveyws av oi & eiywy. 


“ere er eee eee eee ew ene sere se eee enre * 77. 
, 


Un aaCovéas, i iv’ d fea mpooBoxsiv xaboiro, 
dr08 i NiwBn re pbeyEerar’ to Spapa & av ee 
Kdimeit’, emery Tavra Anpncese Kat To dpapa 

6n pecoin, pnpar’ av Boca Gwiden’ eimev, 

opus éxovra Kal Aodous, tel’ arra popphopeTa, 
dyvwra Toit Oewpévois. Ran. 906—924. 


This, though the vituperative portraiture of the AEschylean drama, does probably give 
a very accurate conception of the faults and the style of Phrynichus. The preponderance 
of the choral parts, the comparative insignificance of the single actor, even the colossal 
words and turgid expressions, betoken that stage in the progress of Tragedy, where the 
Dithyramb, soaring not unfrequently into bombast and obscurity, had recently been 
united to the humbler mimes of the Satyric chorus: which again left strong traces of 
their intermixture in the rough and violent character of the dances, commemorated in a 
foregoing note. 


3. The inartificial nature of those plays at least of vag! ears which were ex. 
hibited before the public appearance of Aschylus, and their deficiency in all the high 
science of the art,—is most evident from various allusions in the ancients. Thus we had 
above, in the attack of the Aristophanic Euripides upon AEschylus, the strong expression 

Teve 
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Phrynichus was a serious opera of lyric song and skilful dance, 
and not a tragedy of artful plot and interesting dialogue. 

Such was Phrynichus as an inventor; ‘but since the poet 
continued to exhibit during a space of nearly forty years, and 
since for more than twenty of those years he had in Aschylus 
a contemporary and a rival, his own experience and the improve- 
ments of such an opponent would give to the later plays of 
Phrynichus, a character, an expansion and a refinement, in 
which his earlier and unaided attempts were so deficient. *The 
Capture of Miletus, which he composed at least seventeen 
years after his own first appearance as a dramatist, and five years 
after the first victory of A&schylus, was, *to judge from its effects 


tous Bearas 
efnnara, pwpovs AaBwv rapa Vpvviyw tpapevtas. Rane 907. 


Upon which the Scholiast remarks, awarewy yap, ws apedrtéa repos 6 Dpvwyos. 


The same fact is also forcibly declared in the address of the Chorus to Aschylus in the 
same comedy, 


aAX’ wo ™pwrTos Tw@v ‘EAAnvev mupywoas pywata ceva 
Kat Koopycas TpayiKdv Anpov. Ran. 1002. 


Phrynichus, considered as the predecessor of the poet, concerning whom this is said, 
could not have ranked high as a dramatist, however excellent in dances and choral songs. 
To the same conclusion lead the equally strong terms in the epigram of Dioscorides, 


aad , ~ ’ of 
soecee TAD aypoiwTiv av vAav 
‘ 
Tlaiyvia Kai k@povs Tous aTENELOTEPOVS 
’ 
Aloyvaos efiviwoev, x, 7. 2. 


1. Phrynichus began toexhibit B. C. 511: he was victor with the Phonisse B. C. 476, 
after an interval of thirty-five years. A@schylus first exhibited B. C. 499, and therefore at 
the time when the Pheniss# appeared, he had been a dramatic writer twenty-three years. 

It is not improbable that the Drama owed much of its succeeding magnificence to the 
glorious results, which the overthrow of the Persians brought especially to Athens. The 
achievements of her arms furnished a subject for the Dramatist, not only most noble in 
itself and most potent to evoke the whole strength and soul of the poet, but one of 
such thrilling interest to every Grecian spectator, as to throw at once over infant Tra- 

y a splendour, a dignity and a fecling, which no mere mythologic legend could possibly 

ve produced. And then, to second the efforts of native genius and art, the rich spoils 
of the East furnished in profusion all that the theatre could require to bring forward in 
fitting grandeur the triumph of the conquerors.—-When such was the impulse given to the 
developement of the Drama, it is not surprising that its advance to perfection was almost 
instantaneous. 


2. Miletus was taken by the Persians, Olymp. Ixxi. 3. B. C. 494. 


3. "A@nvaioi péev yap Sndov enoincay UmepayGeabevres tH Mianrov diwoei, 
TH TE GAY WodaynN, Kal by woujcavTs Dpwixw spapya MiAnjrov aAwow, 
kat didatavri, és daxpua te Ewece ro Oentpov, Kal ECnuiwoav pw, ws ava- 
puicavTa oixnia Kaka, yiAinor Spayunor wal érératav pnxéte pnoeva 
xpacba Tovre 76 Spauati—Herod. vi. 21. 
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a piece of no inconsiderable merit. ‘Eighteen years after this, 
he won the Tragic prize for his Choragus *Themistocles with 
the Phanisse, a play perhaps little inferior in dramatic excel- 
lence and arrangement to the Perse, which, four years after- 
wards, Aschylus produced on the same subject. Indeed, the 
poet, whose odes were characterized, even in the days of Aris- 
tophanes, as reaped from the sacred meadow of the Muses’, 
‘sweet as the ambrosia of the bee; the poet, whose dramas were 
by the same admirable judge styled pieces of singular beauty °; 
the poet, who so long and sometimes so successfully competed 
with an Aschylus—must, beyond all doubt, have been no 
ordinary composer; and °the charge of plagiarism, which that 
great tragedian is represented as so studiously rebutting, is 
another high compliment to the powers of Phrynichus. 

Still we must remember, in tracing the inventive improvers 
of Tragedy, that the real claims of Phrynichus are not to be 
measured by what he finally achieved through imitation of others, 
but by the productions of his own unassisted ingenuity and talent. 


1. See the Chronological Table at the end of Chapter ii. 


2. "Evixnoe 3€ [OeusoroxAns] Kai yopnyav tpayesois, peyaAny on 
TOTE omovory Kai Piotisiay Tov aywvos Eyovros, Kal mivaxa tas vixns 
dvéOnxe, Tovavtyy éemvypapyy Eyovra’ —OenaroxrAys Dpedpios éExopryes, 
Dpvviyos edidacxev, 'Adcipavros Hpyev.— Plutarch. in Themist. v. 


3. /Eschylus is thus made to speak by Aristophanes respecting his own odes, 
GAN’ obv eye pev és TO Kadov Ek TOU KaAOU 
jveyxov avd’, iva pry tov avtov Dpvwiyw 
Acipw@va Movowy iepov opbeinv dpérwvy.— Ran. 1294—1296. 
The reader will however remark, that Aeschylus is here referring to his choral songs 
(~éAn), which Euripides had been parodying, and to no other part of the Drama. Here 
lay the merit of Phrynichus. Whereas, when the allusion is to the plot, dialogue and 


arrangement of the piece, no excellence, but much deficiency is always imp in the 
forerunner of Eschylus. 


4. See above, p. 19, note 1. 


5. The commendation is put into the mouth of the effeminate Agathon; who in 
attempting to prove that, as the man is in person and manner, so are his poems, proceeds 
kat Dpuvnyos, rovrovy yap ow axrKoas, 
auTos TE KaXoc HV Kal Kalas HumecyeTo" 
Sia Tovr’ dp’ aro xal cad’ qv ta Spauara: 
Suoia yap wowiy dvayxn tH pvoer.—Thesmoph. 164. 


7 See above, note 3. 

t seems that such a charge did actually exist. Glaucus of Rhegium, who flourished 
about 400 B. C., is said to have Breen that AEschylus, in composing his Perse, 
borrowed largely from the Phenissa of Phrynichus.—Argum. ad Pers. 
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In this view, those claims must almost entirely be restricted 
to the combination of the poetry of the Cyclic with the acting 
of the Thespian chorus; the conversion of Satyric gaiety into 
the solemnity and pathos of what was thenceforth peculiarly 
styled Tragedy. In all succeeding alterations and additions, 
Phrynichus seems to have been simply the follower of Aischylus. 

* Between Phrynichus and Aéschylus two other tragedians, 
Cheerilus and Pratinas, intervened; of whom very little is known. 
* The dranias of Cheerilus appear originally to have been of a 
Satyric character, like those of Thespis. In his later days he 
naturally copied the improvements of Phrynichus, *and we find 
him accordingly contending for the tragic ptize against Phryni- 
chus, Pratinas, and Aschylus, Olymp. Lxx. B.c. 499; the time 
when éschylus first exhibited. ‘His pieces are said to have 
amounted to a hundred and fifty: not a fragment however remains; 
and, if we may trust ° Hermeas and Proclus, the commentators on 
Plato, the loss is not very great. - 

° Pratinas was a native of Phlius and a poet of higher talent. 
He too attempted the new style of dramatic composition, and once 
obtained a tragic victory. But the manifest preeminence of the 
youthful Aéschylus probably deterred the Phliasian from continu- 
ing to cultivate the graver form of the art; and led him to contrive 
a novel and mixed kind of play. * Borrowing from Tragedy its 
external form and mythological materials, Pratinas added a 
chorus of Satyrs, with their lively songs, gestures and movements. 


1. Suidas and Eudocia. Vit. Anonym. Eschyli.—See Nack’s Dissertation on Che- 
rilus the Samian Epic poet, Chap. i., where he treats of his namesake, the Athenian and 
dramatist. 


2. Hence he is thus spoken of in a line from some old but unknown poet 
rivixa pev Bacirevs nv Xoipiros év Zaruposs. 


3. Suidas, Pratinas. 4. Suidas. 
5. Herm. ad Phedr.—Procl. ad Tim. 6. Suidas. 
7. TIpativas, DAdows .... +. epweros Eypaye carvpove.—Suidas in 


Prat. See Casaubon de Satyr. Poes. p. 122, &c. Pratinas, according to Suidas, exhibited 
fifty dramas, of which thirty-two were Satyric. 

Athenzus (xiv. p. 617.) relates the following anecdote of Pratinas; which, with the 

accompanying address of the poet, is perhaps curious enough to deserve transcription. 
IIparivas 8€ 6 DAacios, avAnrav Kal NopevTwv maboddpwr xareyovrwv 
Tas opynetpas, dyavaxrev twas éml Tw Tos avAnTas pn ouvavdely Tok 
opois, xabamwep sv marpiov, dAAd Tovs yopove cuvgdew Tois avAnrais" oy 
ow eye Oupov xara tav Ta’Ta woiodvtwr O [parivas énpavifer dia Tove 
Tov Vnopynpatos ni 
as 
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This new composition was called the Satyric Drama. ‘The 
novelty was exceedingly well-timed. The innovations of Thespis 
and Phrynichus had banished the Satyric chorus with its wild 
pranks and merriment, to the great displeasure of the commonalty ; 
who retained a strong regret for their old amusement amidst the 
new and more refined exhibitions. The Satyric Drama gave them 
back under an improved form the favorite diversion of former 
times; and was received with such universal applause, that the 
tragic poets, in compliance with the humour of their auditors, 
deemed it adviseable to combine this ludicrous exhibition with 
their graver pieces. One satyric drama was added to each tragic 
trilogy, as long as the custom of contending with a series of plays, 
and not with single pieces, continued*. schylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides were all distinguished satyric composers; and in 
the Cyclops of the latter we possess the only extant specimen of 
this singular composition *. 


Tis 6 BopvBos doe; 
Ti rade ra yopévpata; 
Tis vB pis EnoXev 
‘ "Em Atoworada 
Tlo\vraraya Obupédav; 
"Enos, é€uos od Bpomos* 
"Ene be7 xedadeiv- 
"Epeé be? watayei, 
"Av dpea BUpevor 
Mera Naive, 
Ola re Kuxvov, ayovra 
ToixsAorrepov péXos. 
Tav dota 
Karéoras ot Mepis Basirer’ 
‘O 8 avarcs vorepov KopeveTw. 
Kai yap éc6" vanpeTas K@uwy hover, 
Oupapayoss TE muypaxiae 
Néwv Bere map’ dwov Eupevar oT pati \daas. 
Ilate tov Dpvvaiov moimAov mpoave YovTa, 
PrAéeye Tov dAeviavAoKadapov, 
AadofapunapapedoprOpoBarav 
Svuratpumave devas mwemAacpevov. nv wou 
“Aée oo defia, Kat modos diappipa, 


Opiapfoo.Bvpap Be Kigooy arr’ dvak, 
"Axove tav éudv Awpiov xopeav. 


}. See above, p. 14. note 2. 
2. See below—Theatrical Contests. Chap. iii. § 1. 


3. The other principal Satyric poets were Aristias, Achwus, Xenocles, Philocles, 
Astydamas, 
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Astydamas, Iophon, Plato the Comedian, Lycophron, Bion and Demetrius. See Ca- 

saub. de Sat. Poes. i. 5.—Upon the a history of Tragedy and the Satyric Drama, the 

German reader would do well to consult Welcker’s treatise on the Trilogy of Aschylus, 

bee its si Tene 3—two volumes of much learning and ingenuity, however dubious some 
tions they contain may appear. 
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APPENDIX ro SECT. I. 


ORCHOMENIAN INSCRIPTIONS. 
(See above, p. 8. note 2). 


1583. 


Mvacivw Gpyovros, aywvo- 
Geriovros tTwv Xapiteciov 
Evdpios tw [ldvrwvos, rude 
évixwoav Ta Xapireiow" 
cadmiyktas 
Dirjrvos Diriivw *APavetos, 
Ka pout 
Lipwéas Lwxpatios Oei/ieios, 
, 
mwoeitas 
Myorwp Miferopos Dwxaicis, 


5 WaFvios 
K parwy Kxfovos Ge: /3eios, 
avAertas 
Tepryévers ‘Hpaxdri8ao Kov(ixnvos, 
dvia Fudos 
Aapryveros TaAavxw 'Apyios, 
xiPapioras 
"Ayedoyos 'Acx\amoyénos Alodevs amo Movupivas, 
xBapa Fudos 
Aaparpios ‘Apadwiw Alodeds amd Movpivas, 
tpaya Fudos 
Ackramedwpos Tovééac Tapavrivos, 
xwpa Fudos 
Nixootparos Didoorpatw Oe: eios, 
Ta émvixia Kwpa Fudos 


Evapyos E[podé7w Kopwvevs. 
1584. 


Otse évixwy tTdv dyava tov Xapitnciwv 
cadmeoriie 

Maus "AmodAwviou "Avrioyeds are Maiavipou, 
xypue 

Zwiroe Zwitrov [adios, 
payywdor 

Novpnvos Novpnviov "A@nvaios, 
Tontys €mav 

"Auwias Anpoxréovs Onfaios, 
avAntns 

"Amoddcdoros "AroddodoTov Kpnaaios, 
avAwdos 

'‘Podimros ‘Podimmov "Apyeios, 
xBaporns 

Pavias 
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Davias "AwohAodwpov tov Maviov, 'Awdevs amo Kuyns, 
xiOapwodos 

Anpnrpios Tappevioxov Karyndonos, 
Tpaywoos 

‘Immoxparns ‘Apioropévous ‘Pddios, 
Kwpwoos 

Kadviocrparos "Efaxéorov OnBaios, 
months Latupwy 

"Apwias Anpoxdréovs OnBaios, 
Vroxpiths 

Awpobeos Awpobéou Tapavrivos, 
TOMmTHS Tpaywowv 

Logoxrys Lopoxr€ovs ’AOnvaios, 
UmoxpiTys 

KaBipiyos Geodwpov OnBaios, 
WonTHS Kwpowodieev 

"AréEavipos *Apioritovos 'AOnvaios, 
UmoxpiTns 

"Arrados 'Arradov 'A@nvaios. 

Oise evixwy tov veyntdov aytiva trav ‘Oporwiwr 

maieas avAnras 

AtoxAns KadAiunaov OnBaios, 
maioas rHyeuovas 

Erparivos Evvixov OnBaitos, 
dvdpas avAnras 

Aroxargs KadAiyyAov Onfaios, 
dvopas ryepovas 

‘Podimmos ‘Podimmov ’Apyeios, 
Tpaywoos 

‘Immoxparns "Apioropévous ‘Pddior, 
Kwuweos 

KadXierparos "Efaxéorouv OnBaios, 

Ta €mWMiKia Kwuwdiwy ToMmTHS 
"Aretavipoe "Apioriwvos 'AOnvaios. 


These two inscriptions were formerly in a chapel of the Virgin at 
Orchomenus in Beeotia. The stones are now removed. The first 
inscription is written in Beeotic, and is supposed by Béckh to be of older 
date than Olymp. 145. (B. C. 200.) 

To the foregoing inscriptions we will add a third ; a: Thespiami in- 
scription, graved in the later age of the Roman emperors, which relates: 
to the same subject; and then give the inferences which Bickh has 
drawn from these three interesting Agonistic monuments. 

1585. 
"Ayaby TUxyN" 
"Eveixwv ett Draoviw TMavAcivw aywvobetovvr: Mov 
owv, €L® ] apyovr: Mytpotwpy re ‘Orn joupopov" 
mwoimtHs mpocodiou 
Evpapev "Adretavepau Oceameve 
car Avtipov 'A@nvaios, 


xnpvé 
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xn put 
Tlournios Zwoipov Oeameus, 
cadmKras 
Zwomos "Exixrov OnBaioc, 
éyxwmioyparpos cis Tov ‘Avtoxparopa 
Tovrdsos "Avtwnos Matipos Ne[w Jxopeirns, 
éyxwpuiov els Movcas 
TlovrAtos "Avtrwmos Matos Ne[w Jxopeizns, 
months eis tov Avroxparopa 
Alpidtios ‘Emixtntos Kopivéios, 
moinpa eis tas Movcas 
Aapoverxos Aapwvos Oermers, 
pany woos 
Evruyiavos Kopiv6:0s, 
mvOavras 
Paros *Avtiaxds Kopivéios, 
kL: JOapio ras 
Ocodwpos Qcodorov Neixopunseus, 
[kepwdos maraias kwuwdias | 
Tpaypoos Tahaias Tpaywoias 
"Amo\X\wnos 'Amod\Awviov "Acméviuos, 
TontTHS Kaiwys Kwpwoias 
"Avripwv 'A@nvaios, 
Uwoxpitys Kawns Kwpwdias 
"Avtipwv 'A@nvaios, 
monty |S Kawys tTpaywdias 
"Apréuwy "Aptépwvos *A@nvaios, 
Uroxpitys Kawys Tpay@dias 
"Ayabnpepos 1uBoxdcous "A@nvaios, 
Yopavans 
"Ooros Tepyapnvos, 
veapwoos 
A. KaAwdios "AyidAdevs Kopiviios, 
cat oy paos 
M. ‘Amirsoe Virrios, 
*Sia@ mavTwr 
Evpdpav 'Argc£avdpov Oeomens. 


It was from these inscriptions that Professor Béckh of Berlin, one of 
the most able and erudite scholars of this age, has drawn the conclusion, 
that there did exist among the Dorians a style of Drama, essentially 
differing from the Athenian Tragedy in its composition, form, and ex~- 
hibition—in fact, a Lyric Tragedy. This opinion he first published in 
an Appendix to his work on the Staatsaushaltung der Athener, where 
he inserted the inscriptions. He has subsequently reprinted these in- 


scriptions in his splendid work, the Inscriptiones Grace, with a repetition 
of 





F ade Haud dubie formula sententia est, Aunc inter omnes victores Esse on 
judicatum, victorem inter victores ; unde ultimo loco scriptus est-——Béckh in loc. 
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of his former statement, and some additional remarks in its defence. 
This we will now lay at full before the reader. ; 

Nempe n. 1583. qui titulus est antiquior, in Charitesiorum certami- 
nibus solus tragcedus et comeedi duo, alter ipsorum lusorum, alter epini- 
ciorum victor, scripti sunt; et hoc loco in Charitesiis sunt tragoedus et 
comeedus, item in Homoloiis, omnes sine actoribus; igitur hi sunt lyrici 
cantores, ut n. 1586. et in Corcyreo lapide, immo plurimis omnino locis, 
ubi tragoedi et comeedi sine actoribus memorantur. Sed preterean. 1584. 
in Charitesiis tria genera scenica habentur, a prioribus distincte separata, 
nomrTat Latupwr, Tpaywdiav, kwpmoior, et singuli suum actorem habent: 
igitur hi sunt dramatici poete, qui sero Beoticis ludis accesserunt ; et 
tragicus quidem et comicus ut n. 1585, sunt Athenienses, ex quibus 
alter Alexander, in fine redit ut ra émwikia xwpwdiav mointys, ubi aut 
actor omissus est, aut Alexander epiniciis lyricam comeediam scripsit. 
Satyrographus est Boeotus, ut n. 1585. ubi actor desideratur. Postremo 
hee genera prorsus diversa esse docet n. 1585. ubi lyrica tragoedia di- 
citur wa\aa, quam canit tragcedus, sed scenica, quam sustinent poeta et 
actor, xawy; et similiter comeedia. 

Nempe antiquitus et ante Thespidem ac Susarionem fuerunt tra- 
goedie et comcedie lyrice; tales fuerunt tragcedie Peloponnesiorum, 
qui sibi tragicam poesin vindicabant (Arist. Poet. 3.), et maxime Sicy- 
oniorum (Herod. v. 67. coll. Themist. Or. xix. p. 487): apud quos 
Epigenes floruit sextus decimus ante Thespidem. Huc pertinet Arion, 
Tpayixov tporov inventor. Tales scripsit etiam posthac Pindarus, que 
male dramata tragica dicta sunt ; tales Simonides Ceus. Uberius de ea 
re dixi in Cc. civ. Ath. post que adde Miillerum Dor. t. ii. p. 368, 
Welckerum Append. ad Aischyl. Trilog. Prometh. p. 243, sqq. 

Aliter judicat Lobeckius de tate Orphei, Diss. iv. p. 9. Primum 
enim reiicit sedecim tragicorum seriem a primo Epigene usque ad 
Thespidem, in qua Arionem a Tzetza tragicis adnumeratum et huic 
similes alios collocatos esse coniicit; quippe se vereri, ne ille Epigenes 
Sicyonius cothurnos suos ab Anagtaphe Sicyonie sutore acceperit, 
choros Sicyoniorum tragicos recordato, qui a trageedia tantum abesse 
videntur ipsi, quantum Aginetarum yopoi xéproxo: a comeedia. Contra 
mihi non probatur hoc veterum avaypagdwy fastidium ; vellem potius, 
si liceret, eius sutrine alumnus esse: nec quantum Sicyoniorum tragici 
chori, quantum Aginetarum coniici a trageedia et comeedia afuerint, 
zestimare licet, nisi eatenus, ut non fuerint dramatici, sed lyrici, 
utpote chori; aliud ego discrimen non reperio, neque id demonstravit 
Lobeckius: immo manent tragici, manent comici Sicyoniorum et /®gi- 
netarum chori, quos nulla removeris arte. Dein Rome fabulas tragicas 
comicasque ante Liviam commissas esse, iisdem perhibetur argumentis 
doceri posse, quibus adversus Bentleium disputatum sit, ut major tra- 
goedie et comcedie tribueretur vetustas. zc non intelligo. Nam 
Jabulas, hoc est dramata, actas ante eos, quibus inventum tribuit Bent- 
leius, equidem certe non dixi: lyrica cantica, ica et comica, ante 
illos commissa esse contendo, qualia Pindaro et Simonidi tribuerim. 
Neve trageedias Pindari et Simonidis putemus a solis Byzantinis littera- 
toribus fictas esse, intercedent vetustiores de tragicis choris, non drama- 
ticis quidem, testes, in quibus est Herodotus. Diogene Laertio, ix. 110. 
sciens abstineo, quod non satis liquet, utrum ille Tpayedius et épdpara 
, Tpayika 
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tpayxa distinxerit necne. Postremo tpaypids mada: tpayydiac in 
Orchomenia (immo Thespiensi) inscriptione memoratus non majori jure 
inter tragicos referri visus est, quam Iason tragoedus Trallianus, qui, 
‘quum Crassi caput Arsacew afferetur, Euripidis Bacchas in convivio 
cantabat (Polyen. vii. 41): tum se errorem confessurum Lobeckius 
affrmat, “ubi romrrys wadaas tpaywiias allatus fuerit, ut est moimrrs 
xawns (non véas) rpayypdias.” Quantum ex his colligo, rada:a tpaywdia 
Lobeckio est tragici veteris aliqua tragoedia, ex qua canticum cecinerit 
tragoedus, xaiwy vero tragcedia recens facta. Quod ne ob ipsam vocem 
kaw, NON véa, credas; xawy tragoedia dicta est, non véa et madara, non 
dpxaia quod simul de comeedia hac adjectiva in eodem usurpantur 
titulo, de qua si véa et apyaia dictum esset, putares nota illa ex gram- 
maticis antique et nove comeedie discrimina significari: quanquam in 
Asianis reperiemus titulum, ubi «aw cwpwdia et adpyaia xwpwdla sibi 
opponuntur; quem hic apponerem, nisi minimum perversum haberem 
sc TY Sin autem womrys wadaias tpayypdias ulatur, postu. 
latur aliquid, quod non debet. Innumeris locis titulorum rpaywio! et 
Kwopwooi, ut avrwpool, et x:Pappdoi, reperiuntur, sed nunquam cum poeta: 
nempe ea est horum generum ratio, ut poeta et musicus idem sit: ut ele- 
gos suos cecinerunt veteres auloedi, nomos citharcedicos suos citharcedi. 

eque Iasonis exemplum quidquam nos docet, nisi vetustas fabulas 
etiam postea vel actas vel cantatas esse; ut vroxpirys dpyaias kwpwdiat 
fuit Aristomenes Atheniensis etate Hadriani (Athen. ili. p. 115. B.), 
hoc est actor, qui antiquas Atticas comeedias, Aristophaneas et tales, 
agebat coram Hadriano talium poematum amatore, sicuti etiam Au- 

stus veterem exhibuit comoediam publicis spectaculis (Sueton. c: 89). 
Cuanvonter nihil video a Lobeckio effectum ad nostram senten- 
tiam refutandam. Superest ut, quare rpaypyids wadaias tpayydias non 
possit tragedus esse qui ex vetusta trageedia canticum canat, paucis 


dicam. 
Nam primum in his ludis consentaneum est non prisca esse cantica 
cantata, sed nova: non enim sola cantandi ars, sed melica itio in 


ludis spectabatur ; etiam rhapsodi in his ludis non vetusta recitant car- 
mina, sed recens facta: quare cum poeta conjuncti sunt. Levissimi 
profecto ‘ludi fuissent, in quibus cantico aliquo ex Sophoclis Antigona 
vel (Edipo Rege, eoque ae oxnvys, brevi et aliunde decerpto, certare 
potuisset cantor: et sponte patet que cecinerunt illi in his ludis comeedi 
et trageedi, ampliora fuisse carmina lyrica, que in ludis locum tueri 
possent. Deinde si tragedum radads tpaypdias putes ex vetusta tra- 
goedia deprompsisse canticum ; cur ex vetustis tragoediis sola depromta 
cantica sunt? cur non integre ille sunt acta quum tamen nove sint 
acte? Sed quod Lobeckius maxime neglexit, tpsius illam de cantore 
veteris raped sententiam prorsus excludit plurium titulorum collatio, 
quam iterum instituo invitus. Contende igitur ex n. 1584. et 1585. 
has series: 


1584. 1585. 
Tpaywoos [xewpmdos madaas kopwmdiat | 
Kwpwoos Tpaywodos maraas Tpaypdias 
montis Latvpwv i <a, fay we ce “es 
UmoxpiTns a ee ee ee 
TOINTHS Tpayyoioy TONTHS Kawhs Kwpwdias 


UmroKkpiT as 
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1584. 1585. 
Uroxpirns UmoxpiTys kawys Kapmdias 
MOMTHS Kwppo.edy WOMTHS KawHs Tpaywdias 
Uroxpitys UmoKpiTys Kawhs Tpaywdias, 


Sponte patet, qui n. 1585. est xwywdds et rpaypids wadaias kwpwdias et 
Tpaypoias, eum n. 1584. simpliciter esse comeedum et tragcedum dictum: 
at quum comeedus et tragoedus simpliciter dictus non necessario vetuste 
fabule canticum canat, et tamen ille par sit comeedo et trageedo maAaae 
kwpwdias et Tpaypdias, patet wadaav non esse fabulam vetustam, sed 
genus vetustum recenti generi oppositum. Deinde qui in n. 1584. sim- 
pliciter zoiutys vel Uroxpitys tpaywdiay et kwpwdioy dicitur, is est n. 1585. 
nomtns Vel vroxpitys Kawis Tpaywoias et saiohings unde liquet xaiwyv non 
esse novam fabulam vetuste oppositam, sed genus aliud illi antiquo ge- 
neri oppositum. Postremo generum ipsorum diversitas sstimari ex re- 
centiore potest; quod quum sit dramaticum, vetus illud necessario est 
lyricum judicandum: et lyricum hoc tum alibi frequentissimum est, tum 
habetur in antiquiore titulo n. 1583. sine dramatico: unde colligas recens 
additum esse hoc scenicum in his ludis; ideoque ultimo loco ponitur n. 
1584. in Charitesiis. Hac ob Lobeckii auctoritatem exposui fusius, quum 

resertim Hermannus in iis, que adversus Welckerum scripsit, in Lo- 
beckii sententiam pedibusierit.—Béckh. Inscript. Grec. tom.1. pp. 765—7. 


CHAPTER I. 


SECT. II. 


ZSCHYLUS, SOPHOCLES, AND EURIPIDES. 


ZEscuytus, son of Euphorion, was born of a noble family at 
Eleusis* in Attica, Olymp. ux111, 4, B. c. 525. Pausanias records 
a story of his boyhood *, professedly on the authority of the Poet 
himself, which, if true, shows that his mind at a very early period 
had been enthusiastically struck with the exhibitions of the infant 
Drama. An impression like this, acting upon his fervid imagina- 
tion, would naturally produce such a dream as is described. ‘ s- 
chylus,’ says Pausanias, ‘ used to tell that, when still a stripling he 
was once set to watch grapes in the country, and there fell asleep. 
In his slumbers Bacchus appeared and bade him turn his attention 
to the tragic art. When day dawned and he awoke, the boy, 
anxious to obey the vision, made an attempt and found himself 
possessed of the utmost facility in dramatic composition.’ 

At the age of twenty-five he made his first public essay as 
a tragic author®, Olymp. Lxx, B. c. 499. The next notice * which 
we have of him is at Olymp. txxtr. 3, 8. c. 490; when, along with 
his two celebrated brothers, Cynegeirus and Ameinias, he was 
graced at Marathon with the prize of preeminent bravery, being 
then in his thirty-fifth year. How dearly he valued the distinction 


1. Vit. Anonym., given in Stanley's edition of this Poet, and the Arundel Marble. 
The invocation to the Eleusinian dess, which he is made to utter by Aristophanes, 
seems to refer to the place of his birth; and likewise to imply his initiation in the myste- 
ries: 

Anunrep, aq Opépaca THhv €unv ppeva, 
Eival pe trav cov aviov pvotnpiov.—Rana, 884, 
"En de "Aw xvros peipaKiov ov xabevderw ev aypy puiccowy aoragpuras, 
Kal Ot cy enone émaravra, KeAevoat Tpaywbiav moveiv" we d€ Hv rivepa (mei- 
Berar yap ebérew) paota Hon Teipwpevos Moeiv, OVTOS péev TATA ErEyEN 
Attic. p. 36. 


3. Suidas in Aicy. From another passage already quoted (p. 23,) we learn that 
— and Cheerilus were his antagonists. 


Ev vaxn suvnywrisato Aigyvios 6 momths Cer Joly] ov AAATI. 
Masa Arund. No. 49. Vit. Anonym. 
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there acquired by his valour we learn from Pausanias’ (Attic. 
chap. i. 4.); where, apparently alluding to the epitaph which the 
exiled dramatist composed for himself, the topographer tells us, 
that Aischylus, out of all the topics of his glory as a poet and a 
warrior, selected his exploits at Marathon as his highest honour. 
Six years* after that memorable battle, A’schylus gained his first 
tragic victory, Olymp. Lxxiv, B.c. 484. Four years after this 
was fought the battle of Salamis, in which A’schylus® took part 
along with his brother Ameinias; to whose extraordinary valour the 
aporeia were decreed*. In the following year he served with the 
Athenian troops at Platea®. Eight years afterwards he gained the 
prize ° with a tetralogy, composed of the Perse, the Phineus, the 
Glaucus Potniensis, and the Prometheus Ignifer, a satyric drama. 

The latter part of the Poet’s life is involved in much obscurity ’. 
That he quitted Athens and died in Sicily is agreed on all hands; 
but the time and the cause of his departure are points of doubt and 
conjecture. It seems that Aéschylus had laid himself open to a 
charge of profanation®, by too boldly introducing on the stage 


1. Dpovyca: dé ’A@nvatove emi rH vixn ravTy padtiota eixd{w. Kai dé 
cal Aloyvros, ws of Tov Biov mpocedoxato of TedeuTH, Tawv ev GAAwY Euvy= 
Movevoev ovdevos, Sofns és TorouTOV HKwv émt moinaw Kai mpd 'Aprepiciou 
Kat év Ladauin vavuayroas’ 6 8é ToTE Gvopa mporebev Kal Tijv WoAWw Eypa= 
Wev, al ws THs avépeias paptupas Exo TO Mapabwnov adcos cai Mrowv 
Tous és avto avofsavras.—Thus also Athenaus (xiv. 627.): "Onviws 8é kat Alc- 
KVAOs THX\kauTny dofav exw dia tTHv TomnTiKny oveév iT TOV €mt Tou Tadou 
Emrypagnva ikiwce warXov THv avopeiay, momoas 

"AAkyy & evdoxiysov Mapabwuov draos av Exton, 
Kai Babvyarneas Mijsoc émiaranevos. 
For the whole epigram, see below, p. 36. 


2. Arundel Marble. 3. Vit. Anonym. 
4. Herod. viii. 093. Diod. Sic. ix. Elian. Var. Hist. v. 19. 
5. Vit. Anonym. 6. Argument. ad Pers. 


7. The subject is discussed by the present learned bishop of London in his preface to 
the Perse, p. xvi, &c., and in a note upon the Argument of the Agamemnon, pp. xix. 
and xx; and at full by Bickh, De Grace Tragedie Principibus, capp. iv and v; 
which are contained in the Miscellanea Greca Dramatica, published by Wy. P. Grant, 
Cambridge. 

8. Schlegel suggests another reason for the poet's sclf-exile. The German critic 
supposes the chief aim of his Eumenides to have been * the support of the saaioa ot 

whose 


*This opinion respecting the object of this play is probably, toa certain extent, correct. 
The Eumenides, as one piece in a connected trilogy, can scarcely be said to have been written 
expressly in defence of the Areiopagus, or that defence to have been its chief aim. But the poet 
might so contrive his plot as incidentally to bring in that court, and afford him an opportunity 
of speaking on its behalf; which is the case. In lines 683-5 (Wellauer’s Edition) some such at- 
tempt as this of Ephialtes is alluded to. 
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something connected with the Mysteries. He was tried and ac- 
quitted; but the peril which he had run, the dread of a multitude 
ever merciless in their superstitions, indignation at the treatment 
which he had received, joined, in all likelihood, to feelings of vex- 
ation and jealousy at witnessing the preference occasionally given 
to young and aspiring rivals’, were motives sufficiently powerful 
to induce his proud spirit to leave his native city, and seek a re- 
treat in the court of the munificent and literary Hiero, prince of 
Syracuse*: where he found, as fellow-guests, Simonides, Epichar- 


whose authority was at that time attacked by a ee named Ephialtes. ‘‘ This 
Ephialtes was murdered one night by an unknown hand. Eschylus received the first 
prize in the theatrical games ; but we know, at the same time, that he left Athens imme- 
diately afterwards, and passed his remaining days in Sicily. It is possible that, although 
the theatrical judges dit} him the justice to which he was entitled, he might be held in 
aversion by the multitude notwithstanding ; and that this, without any express sentence of 
banishment, might have induced him to leave his native city.’’ Dram. Lit. p. 107. This 
idea of Schlegel's s does not accord with the chronology of the poet's latter days. It appears 
certain that Eschylus went to Sicily during the lifetime of Hiero. (See note below.) 
Now Hiero died n. c. 467, and the Eumenides was not performed till B. c. 458; conse- 
quently, if these dates be correct, Schlegel’s hypothesis must be wrong. 


The account in the text is grounded upon an obscure allusion in Aristotle’ 8 Ethics, 
explained by Clemens Alexandrinus and Elian: & be pare, dyvorjaciev dy TiS" 
Olov AeyovTEés pacw exmecéw avtous, 7 ovx eidévar oT: awoppnta ay, domep 
Alaxvros Ta MUOTIKG, iii. 1. Pp 87.—Airyuros (says Clemens) ta pvorrpia 
€mi oKnyns efemav, ev ’'Apew mayo xpels ovtws apecby, émdeitas avrov py 
péepunmevov. Strom. ii.—/Elian tells the tale in a somewhat different way; 8 more ro- 
mantic one of course : Aioxvnos 3 Tpaywoos éxpivero aceeias eri Tim Spapars. 
"Erouswv obv dvtTwv "A@nvaiwv Badrew avtov AiBoas, ‘Auewias o _vewrepos 
aderpoe, Siaxaduyyapevos TO ipariov esate tiv myyuv Epnpov THS Xétpds. 
"Ervye dé apiorevwy év Zadapiv 0 'Apewias adrofe Arjxaos TH Xeipa, Kat 
mpwaros "A@nvaiay TwY apnaTeiwy Eruyev. ‘Emel be cicov of dixarral Tou 
dvopos To Tabos, UreuvnoOroav TeV Epywv avToU Kal adryxav Tov AloyvAov. 
Var. Hist. v. 19. 


1. The author of the anonymous Life, quoted above, mentions, amongst other reasons 
assigned for his voluntary banishment, a victory obtained over him by Simonides in an 
elegiac contest; and, what is more probable, the success of Sophocles, who carried off from 
him the tragic prize, according to the common account, Olymp. Lxxviil, B. c. 468. 
Plutarch (vit. Cim.) confirms the latter statement. If so, he could not have been more 
than a year in Sicily before Hiero’s death. An anecdote of Aischylus recorded by Athe- 
neus shows that he had met with vexations and injustice in his theatrical career : 


Dirocogos be 4 nv Tov Tav 6 Aloxvros, és Kal irr nels adikws wore we 
Oedppacros 9 Xapadrdwv év ra epi "Héomns eipnev, edn “x povw Tas 
Tpaywoias dvatiOevar"” eidws Ott Komietrar THY mpoorKoveay tinny. viii. 347. 


Hermann contends that Eschylus visited Sicily three, or even four times, and thus en- 
deavours to reconcile the jarring accounts of the poet's emigration. Opusc. Vol. 11. De 


Choro Eumenid. Dissert. 2. 

2. "Ame 6¢ eis ‘Tépwva Tov SceXias TUpawoy. Vit. Anonym.—So Pausanias: 
Kat és Lupaxoveas mpos ‘lépwva Aioyvros Kat Zmuovidys éordAncay. i. 2— 
Also Plutarch: Kat yap xai otros [Aioyvros] els Sexeriav amype cai Zi- 
peavions Tm porepov. De Exilio.— Aeschylus ..... in Siciliam secessit, ibique Catane, 


co 
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mus and Pindar. This must have been before Olymp. Lxxviit, 2, 
B.c. 467", for in that year Hiero died. In Sicily he composed 
a drama*, entitled tna, to gratify his royal host, who had 
recently founded a city of that name. During the remainder of 
his life it is doubtful whether he ever returned to Athens. If he 
did not, those pieces of his, which were composed in the interval, 
might be exhibited on the Athenian stage under the care of some 
friend or relation, as was not unfrequently the case. Among 
these dramas was the Orestean tetralogy *, which won the prize 
Olymp. Lxxx, 2, B.c. 458, two years before his death. At any 
rate, his residence in Sicily must have been of considerable length, 
as it was sufficient to affect the purity of his language. We are 
told by Atheneus* that many Sicilian words are to be found in 
his later plays. 

ZEschylus died at Gela® in the sixty-ninth year of his age, 
Olymp. Lxxx1, B.c. 456. His death®, if the common account be 
true, was of a most singular nature. Sitting motionless, in silence 
and meditation, in the fields, his head, now bald from years, 


eo tempore quo Hiero Syracusarum tyrannus eam urbem de novo condens a vicino monte 
Emam appellavit, sedes fixit. Post obitum autem Hieronis et Thrasybuli Hieronis 
fratris pie “tery Gelam videtur migrasse. Prideaux in Marm. Arundel. 


1. Diod. Sic. xi. 56. See Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici. : 

2. Vit. Anonym.—Eschyli tragedia est, qua inscribitur Etna. In hac cum de 
Palicis loqueretur sic ait, &c. Macrob. Saturn. v. 19. See Pindar. Pyth. i. 68, &c. 

3. Argument. ad Agamem. Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 1155. 


4. Ovk ayvow b€, dt: of wept trv Zixediav KaToKovvres Gayedwpov Ka- 
Aova: Tov avaypov. AiayvaAos your €v Popxior, mapexaCwv tov [epocéa te 
aypiy TovT@ avi, Pyoiv 

"Edu 8 és avrpov dayéswpos ws. 
“Or: dé Aieyuados, d:atrpivas é€v LixeAia, mModAAaTs KexpnTat Pwvais 
LixeArkais, ovdev Oavpacrov. Athen. ix. p. 402. b.—To the same effect Eusta- 
thius: Xpyous b€ pacw acyedwpov map’ Aisyvaw ikatpivvavt: év TixeXig Kat 
eldd7t. Ad Odyss. p. 1872.—And Macrobius: Ita et Dii Palici in Sicilia coluntur ; 


quos primum omnium /Eschylus tragicus, vir utique Siculus, in literas dedit, &c. &e. 
Saturnal. v. 19. 


Some Sicilian forms are to be found in his extant plays: thus, medapouos, medaiy- 
iol, Wedaopa, pacawv, pa, &c. for METapatos, HETaiypiot, pETEWpo!, peiCwv, 


pnrep, &c. See Blomfield, Prom. Vince. 277. Gloss., & Bickh de Trag. Grae. c. v- 
Miscell. Dram. Grant. Camb. 


5. 'Ad@’ ob Aloeyvdos 6 momrrs, Buwoas Eryn T[AJATILIN, éredevrncev év 
(lea}e ras [Er]eedias Erm HLAJAAAAITI, apyovros “A@rjvnc: Kaddtov 
Tov mporépov. Mar. Arund. no. 50. 


6. Vit. Anonym. Suidas in XeXwvy jvewv. Valer. Max. ix. 2. Elian. Hist. 
Animal. vii. 16. 
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was mistaken for a stone by an eagle, which happened to be 
flying over him with a tortoise in her bill. The bird dropped the 
tortoise to break the shell; and the poet was killed by the blow. 
The Geloans’, to show their respect for so illustrious a sojourner, 
interred him with much pomp in the public cemetery, and engraved 
on his tomb the following epitaph, which had been composed by 
himself : 
Aicyvrov Evgpopiwvos "A@nvaioy rode KevOe 
Monjua xatapbipnevov mvpodpcpow Téadas, 


"Adkny 8 evdoxipov Mapaéwuov addcos av iro, 
Kai Babuyarties Mrdos émarapevos. 


AEschylus is said to have composed seventy dramas *, of which 
five were Satyric, and to have been thirteen times victor. 

This great dramatist was in reality the Creator of Tragedy’. 
He added a second actor to the locutor of Thespis and Phry- 
nichus, and thus introduced the regular dialogue. He abridged 
the immoderate length of the choral odes, making them subser- 
vient to the main interest of the plot, and expanded the short 
episodes into scenes of competent extent. To these improvements 
in the economy of the Drama he added the decorations of art in 


I. Vit. Anonym. Plutarch. in Cimon. Athen. xiv. 627. 


2. Vit. Anonym. The words of Pausanias, however, would almost imply a larger 
proportion of Satyric dramas: rovrw ty ‘Apioria catupa Kal Ipativa rw 
matpi eiot memompéevar mAnvy Twv AiayvArov Soximwrara. Corinth. xiii, 
In fact, considerable discrepancy exists respecting the number of plays ascribed to Eschy- 
lus. The writer of the Anonymous Life assigns him seventy, Suidas ninety ; Fabricius 
has reckoned up at least a hundred, the names of which are recorded in the works of the 
ancients : of these several are evidently satyric. See Mus. Crit. V. p. 79. 

For an analysis of the seven extant tragedies of /Eschylus, and an estimate of his 
character as a dramatist, see the extracts from Schlegel in a later part of this work. 


3. To re twv vroxpitwv wANnOos EF évds eis 0 mpwros AlayvAos Hyaye, 
kal Ta Tov yopov HAarTwce, Kal Tov Loyor TpwraywucTHY TapEcKevace. 
Aristot. Poet. §. iv. 16. 

Odomis eva vroxpiTyy efevpev .... kat devrepov Aloyvaros. Diog. Laert. 
in Platon. 7 . 

Eyproaro be ble itd mpwrov pev Ke\avipw ... . devtepov avt@ mpo- 
one Mioucxov tov Xadxidéa. Vit. Robertelli Edit. prefix. 

The following account of the /Eschylean chorus is taken from Heeren De Choris Tra- 
gicis, printed in the Classical Journal, No. L1x: 

Ex brevi hac fabularam /Eschyli delineatione patet, omnes /Eschyli fabulas tria con- 
tinere episodia vel actus, intervalla autem corum chori cantus occupare. Interdum tamen 
chorus vel vehementiori affectu excitatus, vel economia fabule postulanti, mediis actibus 
intercinit, ut adeo duo sint chororum genera, quorum priis constiterunt ii, qui in prin- 
cipio et fine cujusve episodii intercedunt, alterum ii, qui mediis interdum actibus inter- 
cinunt. Qui ad primum genus pertinent, commode ad tres classes revocari possunt, sunt 
enim chori carmina vel hymni, vel threni, vel tradit in iis poeta bona precepta ad vitam 
bené instituendam necessaria, ex iis, que modo in scen4 gesta crant, petita.”’ P. 33. §. 6. 
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its exhibition. A regular stage, with appropriate scenery’, was 
erected; the performers were furnished with becoming dresses, 
and raised to the stature of the heroes represented, by the thick- 
soled cothurnus*; whilst the face was brought to the heroic cast 


1. Primum Agatharcus Athenis, /Eschylo docente tragediam, scenam fecit, et de ed 
commentarium reliquit. Vitruv. Pref. libri. vii. 


2. Post hunc [Thespin] persone ue repertor honeste 
schylay et con Bs instravie pulpit Ignis, 
Et docuit ene loqui, nitique cothurno. Horat. Epist. ad Pis. #79. 
So Suidas : Aioxvaos etpe wpocwmeia dewe Kat Xpwpace KeYpigpeva eyew 
Tovs Tpayikovs, Kai Tails apBvdawc, Tals Kadoupevas euBarac, si 
By Aristophanes Eschylus is made thus to advert to his improvements in 
of Tragedy : 


KaAAwS €iKOS TOUS riueovs ToS prpac ueiCoas xpncGa 
kat yap Tos ima TéO1wwe Huw Xpwvra: worv TEMVOTEpCLTL. 
~d "nov XPnetras katrabei£favros &eAvuyvw .cv. Rane, 1058. 


The following passages from Atheneus and Philostratus, though long, are too im- 
portant to be omitted: 


Kai Alayvaos dé ov pdvov efeupe THv THS oTOANS eUmpemeiav Ka oepvo- 
TnTa, Hv Cidwoavtes a iepopavrai kai dadovyor apdievvyrat, @i\Aa Kat 
TOA oXNpaTa Opxnorixa autos éLeupioxwy avedioov Tots Xopevrais. 
Xapadrewy youv ™pwrov auTov net expatica TOUS Yopous OpXneToci= 
dackados ov Xpneapevov, G@AA@ Kal avTov Trois Kopois Ta oxNMaTa TOI 
ovrTa Twv Opxncewy, Kal OAws Tacav THY THS Tpayipdias olkovomiav eis 
€avtTov WE pliaT av. "Ymexpivero you wera Tov cikO TOS Ta Spapara, ‘Apio- 
Topavns your (mapa é€ Trois KeiK ors "i mepi Tey Tpayikwy GQWOKEITaL Tic- 
71s) Wouel AUTOV TOV AioyvaAov Aeyovra 


Tos: Yyopois avTds TA sYNMAaT Eroiovy, 
kat WaAuw" 
Tous Dpuyas oiéa Dewpuar, 
Ore T~ [pray ovAAueopevor Tov maid nAGov teOvewra, 
WOAAG ToIauTi Kal TOVaUTI Kal devpo exnnaricarrat, 


‘Apia roxAne your  pnciv, ort Tedéorns é Alaxvrou opxnaTns ovUTws nv 
TEXVITHS, wore év Te opxeia0a tous ‘Ewra mt OnBas, pavepa moioa Ta 
mpaynata rs) XNT ews. Athen. Epit. Lib. i. p. 21. 

Philostratus us speaks of /Eschylus : 

Hoimras wey yap ob Tos Tpaywdias eyevero, THv Téyvnv de Opwv axaTa- 
okevdv Te Kat pare kéxoopunpevny, " pev Euvéoteike Tovs Xopovs, amotaonv 
ovTas, " Tas Uarox prey aduredefers eupeias, MaparTNTGLEVOS TO TwY povwpdicov 
nKOSS TO UTC oKyyys dmobunoKew émevoncer, ws pn év pavepe opar- 
TOW XKevoTroias peév nyaro eixaopevns Tos TwY ypwwv Eiderw" OKpi- 
Bavros oe Tous Umoxpitds aveBiBacev, ws toa éxaivns Batvouy, ecOnuact 
TE Mpwros exoopnoev, a mpoaopov fpwar TE Kat Hpwicw HoOncOa. Vit. 
Apollonii, vi. 11. 

And again : Ei yap Tov Aloxvrov évBuunBeinner, ws TOAAa 7H Tparypora 
Evvefarero, éaOnri TE QUTHY KaTacKEevacas, nat oxpiBavrr iWmrg, Kel 
rj prow eideow, aryyédors TE Kat eFayyerous, kat oi én oxnvns T€ Kat UTO 


oxyyns | xen ™paT Tew, TOUTO Kal cin €v Trois SMOTEYVOIS 0 Topyias. Vit. 
Gorg. 
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by a mask of proportionate size and strongly marked character ; 
which was also so contrived as to give power and distinctness to 
the voice. And the hero of Marathon and Salamis did not dis- 
dain to come forward in person as an actor, like his predecessor 
Thespis. ‘He paid moreover great attention to the choral 
dances, and invented several figure dances himself: in which, 
declining the assistance of the regular ballet-masters, he carefully 
instructed his choristers: one of whom, Telestes, was such a 
proficient in the art, as distinctly to express by dance alone the 
various occurrences of the play. Among his other improvements 
is mentioned the introduction of a practice, which subsequently be- 
came established as a fixed and essential rule, the removal of all 
deeds of bloodshed and murder from public view*. In short, so 
many and so important were the alterations and additions of A’schy- 
lus, that he was considered by the Athenians as the Father of Tra- 
gedy*; and, as a mark of distinguished honour paid to his merits, 
they passed a decree after his death, that a chorus should be allowed 
to any poet who chose to re-exhibit the dramas of A’schylus *. 


1. See above Athenzus and Philostratus. 
2. Philostratus, in the passage just quoted, and Horace— 


Ne pueros coram populo Medea trucidet, 
Aut humana palam coquat exta nefarius Atreus. 
Epist. ad Pis. 185. 


Atheneus ascribes to Eschylus a singular novelty in the practice of the drama ;— 
the occasional introduction of characters in a state of intoxication upon the stage,—which, 
says this compiler, was in accordance with the poet’s own habits. 


Kai tov Alayvdov éye patny dv tovTo diapapravew’ mpwros yap éxei= 
vos Kat oy, ws Enoi daciv, Evpumiiys mapyyaye thv trav pebvovtav dvnw 
els Tpaywoiav. év yap Tos Kafeipow eicaye: Ttovs wept tov 'Idcova peQvov~ 
tas, & 8 airos 6 Tpaywdiorows Ewoie, TaAVTA Toit Hpwot WEepeEOnKe? pEOvwvV 
youv éypade tas Tpaywoias’ b06 Kat Lopox\ys aire peupopmevos Ereyev O71, 
72 Alsyvre, ef wat ra déovra moueis, GAA’ obv ovK Eldws ye TorEis* ws 
ised Xacendas év Tw wept Aioyurov. x. p. 428.—The same observation of 
Sophocles is given in the same words, i. p. 22. 

This failing is also mentioned by Plutarch—xal tov Aicyvaov Ghaci tpaywoias 
mivovra moiv Kai d.abeppawopevov. Symp. i. 5.:—by Callisthenes: of yap, os 
Tuv Alayvdov 6 Kadvrobevns En mov, Aeywv tas Tpaywoias év ove ypa- 
ew, eFoppwvra cai avabepuaivovra tyv \Wvyrjv. Lucian. Encom. Demosth. : 
and by Eustathius, Odyss. 6’. p. 1598. 

3. —“Odev ’AOnvaian warépa pev aitov THs Tpay@dias HyovvTo. 
Philost. Vit. Apoll. vi. 11. 

And thus the Chorus in the Rane address him : 
"AN & mpwrtos tav ‘EXArjvev rupyecas pnpata cepa 
Kai xoopyocas tpayixov Anpov. V. 1004. 
So Quinctilian: Tragadias primus in lucem /Eschylus protulit. x. 1. 
4. "Exaddouv 8€ cai reAvemre eis Aioviow. Ta ydp tov Aisyvdov Wn- 
Pigapevwr, 
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| In philosophical sentiments, AEschylus is said. to have been _ 

| a Pythagorean*” Ti his extant dramas the tenets of this sect may 
occasionally be traced ; as, deep veneration in what concerns the 
gods*; high regard for the sanctity of an oath and the nuptial 
| bond*; the immortality of the soul*; the origin of names from 
imposition and not from nature’; the importance of numbers ®; 
the science of physiognomy’; and the sacred character of sup- 
pliants’*. 


ate ne 


Aristophanes, in that invaluable comedy, the Frogs, ae 


sketched a most lively character of ASschylus; and thus enabled 
us to ascertain the light, in which he was regarded by his imme- 
diate posterity. 

°His temper is there depicted as proud, stern, and impatient ; 


~picapevev, avedicacxeto, Kal évika &€« Kawys. Philost. Vit. Apoll. vi. 11.— 
Also, Vit. Anonym.—Aristophanes alludes to this custom of re-exhiting the dramas of 
#Eschylus in the opening of the Acharnians, where Dicwopolis complains 

GAN’ wlvenOnv Erepov ad Tpaywrixov, 

dre of Kexnvn mpocdoxav tov Aigyvaroy, 

6 8 avetmev' “cisay’, © G€oyu, Tov Kopov.” V.9, &e. 
Upon which the Scholiast remarks: Tins 8€ pey‘orns ETUYXE Tapa "AOnvaias 6 
AlayvaAos, cat uovov avtou ta Spapata Wnpiepati Kow@ kal pera Bavaro 
edisacxero, The allegation of the Poet, (Ranz, 868.) 

"Or Wf roinos ovy! cuvrebvnxé por, 


is also supposed by the Scholiast to refer to this decree. Quinctilian assigns a very dif. 
ferent reason for this practice, when, speaking, of schylus as “ rudis in plerisque et 
incompositus,”’ he goes on, ‘‘ propter quod correctas ejus fabulas in certamen deferre 
posterioribus poetis Athenienses permisere, suntque eo modo multi coronati.’”’ x, 1. 
What authority he had for such an assertion does not now appear. 


1. Veniat schylus, non poeta solum, sed etiam Pythagoreus ; sic enim accepimus. 
Cicero Tusc. Disp. ii. 9. 


2. Agamem. 360. 
3. Eumen. 208. Enfield's History of Philosophy, Vol. 1. p. 392. 
4. Choéph. 320. 5. Agam. 683. Prom. Vinct. 85. 852. 
6. Prom. Vinct. 457. Enfield, 383. 7. Agam. 769. 
8. Supp. 342. Eumenid. 226. See a paper in the Classical Journal (No. xx11. 
p- 207, &c.), entitled ‘on the Philosophical Sentiments of AEschylus.’ 
9. Zavéias. nrov Bapéws vipa: Tov Aisyvrov pepe. 
Alaxos. éBreWe 8 ov ravpnddv éyxuWas xatw.—Ran. 802. 
Xopos. rov bewov épiSpepéras Xorov Evoobev ee, 813. 
tore by pavias vad sewn 
oppara atpoBycera—Bl5. 
Asovveos. mau’ Aloyvae, 
Kal pu} mpos opynvy omrayxva Oepunvys KoTrw.—BA42. 
. . * * ” . » 


ov 8€ un mpos opynv Aloyun’, akia mpacvas 
Edeyye.-. 


, ” « 4 1°. le 
av & evOvs womep m pivos éumpna Geis Bogs.—855 


Alaxvros. 
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1 : . . - . . . 
his sentiments pure, noble, and warlike ; *his genius inventive, 
magnificent, and towering, even to occasional extravagance ; “his 


Aiayvros, 
Awvveos. 


X oper. 


1. Alayvros. 


Evpimidns. 
Alaxvros. 


Aiayvros. 


A in YUAos- 


Evpimidns. 
A iaxvAos. 
Atovucos. 
AloxvAos. 


Aoweos. 


3. X epos. 


a ’ 
como TaAas. 
ownra. 
py} mpie Tovs OdovTas,—924. 
py) pos Opyny avriketes. 996. 
ei i ‘ 
d0ev if ‘un ppnv dropatauéern woddas apeTas eroinaer, 
Narpoxdrwv, ‘Levxpwv Ovporcovror, iv’ émaipow’ avdpa woXrhy 
dyrexreivew avtov TovTON, OTOTAaY TarmyyoOS aKkovey. 
GAN’ od pa Ai’, ov Daidpas éeroiovy mopvas, ovdé TdeveBovias: 
ovd’ old’ ovdels HvTi’ Epwcav TuTOT €woinca yuvaika, 
na Ai’, ovdé yap gv tHs ‘Adpodirns ovdév cor. 
pnoe y' éwein.—Rane. 1038. 
’ , , ‘ . ‘ ‘ ’ ’ 
GAN’ Groxpimrew yp TO Tovnpov Tov ye woinTHy, 
‘ ‘ ’ ‘ ‘ = , 
kat py wapayev pndé diddoxew. Tos pev yap mavapioww 
' ’ ~ “ j 
Zor: bidacxadros dats Ppate, Toisw 8 HBwor woinTai. 
’ e 8 -~ ‘ ‘ e had 
mavu by bei Xpnora Aeyew npnas.—Ib. 1051. 
* . * ~ * * « . 
, . w ’ 4 ’ ° -~ ’ ~ 
axeyar Toivuy olovs auTOUS Tap E_oVv mapecésato mpwrov, 
el yevvaious Kat TET PANNE, kal py diadpacumo\itas 
pnd adyopaious pnte kofadous, womep viv, pydé mavovpyous" 
GAANa mvéovras Sopy Kal Adyxas Kai AeuKoAdopous Tpuparcias 
kal mjlyxas Kal Kunpidas Kat Oupovs éwraPoeious. 
‘ , ‘ ‘ 7 ‘ . , a> 
kat ti ot Spacas obrws avtous yewvaious efedioakas ; 
Spapa mowjoas “Apews peoToy. 
Toiov ; 
Tove mr’ émt OnBas 
“ Ul ~ w , 4 | fee 7 
5 Oeasapevos mas av tis avnp npacOn datos €ivat, 
Tout péev cor Kaxov eipyacta’ OnPaiovs yap weroinxas 
dvdpeorépous eis Tov WdAChoOv* Kal TOVTOV Y OUKEva TUTTOV. 
’ , .’_ ww , - , ~ , , , , 4 ~ , # 
aX vp aut e&ay acKkeiw* GAN ovK Em TOUT etpareabe. 
n ‘ “ 7” , 
dra bdatas Tépeas pera tour emOupew efedioaga 
”~ ’ ‘ 
vikav Gel TOUS avTimMaXous, KoTpPHCAasS Epyov apiotov.—Ib. 1011. 
ppevorextovos dvopos 
pnwata.— Ran. 819. 
. ’ ’ ’ 
tora 8 vWiropwv Te Adywv KopvOaiodra veEixn, 
oywearapwv TE nmapatoua, omiAdevpata Tt Epywr, 
(pwros G@puvopevou ppEevoTeKT ovos avdpos 
prival’ immoBapova. 
’ , , ‘ -” / ‘ 
ppitas 8 avtoxopou Aoguas Aatiavyeva YurTav, 
’ ud 
Sewov emaxinmov Evvaywv Bpvywpevos Hoe 
pnnata youponayn, mivaxyoov aTooTay 
~ ’ 
ynyever puonpate 
w . ‘ , - , ’ 
tvOev 8 oTopatovpyos émav Bacaviorpit, Noy 
yore’ avetiooonern, pOovepous Kiwouga yorwor's, 
pynara Sacopern, KaTaENTOOYNSE! 
m\cupovwy NoAVvY wovov.—Ran. 817. Evpumioys. 
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style bold, lofty, and impetuous, full of gorgeous imagery and 
ponderous expressions; ‘whilst in the dramatic arrangement of 
his pieces there remained much of ancient simplicity and some- 


Evpumiéns. éypsa rovtov kat Gréoxenpar mada, 
dvOpwrrov a'ypiomo.oy, avbaidaropov, 

éxovr’ axdAwor, dxpates, anvAwTov oToua, 
Gnepirarnrov, koumopaxeAoppy.ova.—Ran. 835. 


Xopos. Tov > dvagm ave’ avrompénvors 
Tos Adyosw éumecdvrTa 
ovoKecav mo\Xas aw 1fOpas é€mov.—Ran. 900. 
Evpeniins, kare’, éwesdy} Tavra Anpnicee Kal To Spapa 
on pecoin, pupa’ dv Boca Sweden’ einer, 
Oppus E Exovra Kat Aopous, Seiv’ dtra popphopwra, 
dyvera ToIs Dewpevors- 
GAX’ #F Zxapdvepous, i Tappous, 4 x" domicwy eT OvTas 
ypuTaerous Xarxnrarovs, kal pnpa’ immoxpnuva, 
a pees ov pad rv. —Ran. 921. 
Aiayvros, ov 3, w Oeoiow €x Ope, mo arr é€otw attr émoiess ; 
Evpuniéns. ov immaexTpvovas pa Li’, ovde Tpayeragous, amep ov, 
av Toi mapamerdopacw trois Myéixois ypacpovary" 
GAN’ ws mapé\afov THY TéXvny mapa gov TO mpwrov evbus 
oidovcav imo Kopmacparwv Kal Pnpatoy erayluv, 
ioyvava pev TpwTia Tov autiy Kat TO Bapos ageiAov. 





In the Nubes Pheidippides enrages his father, Strepsiades, by ironically declaring 
éyo yap Aioyurov vopiCoo ™pwrov €v moimtais, 
Wdégou whew, afverarov, orTopdaka, kpnvoroiov.— 1348. 


/Eschylus replies to the attacks of Euripides on his phraseology— 
GAN’, @ Kakodaimoyv, avayKy 
peyaduv yea kat diavowy toa Kal ta pyyatra riktew. 
k@AAws eixds Tous suéous Trois pypact peiCoor ypnoba. 
Ran. 1056. 
1. Evpemidns. Kal pry euaurov pev ye, TH moinaw olos cia, 
€v Toiow voratas ppacw, Tovtov bé par’ éreyew, 
ws fv ddaCwv xai pévak, oiow Tre tous OeaTtas 
éfnnara, peopovs Aa Baby mapa Dpvvixw Tpapevras. 
™pwriara pe yap éva tw’ av xabioev eyxaduvas, 
"Ayirréa Tw 4 NiéBny, TO mposwTov ov! Seixwus, 
mpooXnpa THs hd cid sgn apenas ovee TovTi. 
d 8€ yopos 7’ nipeide dpyabovs av 
perwv epeens Tere pO Eovexee av oi 8 écizwv. 
Awowaos. vi $€ Tavr’ fpac’ dO deiva 5 
Evperidgys. in ddaCoveias, i iv 60 Beats mpoatoxay xabotro, 


ono? a Nicfin 7 Oey Eerar TO Spapa dy Sayer 








Kanet’ €medy) TavTa Anproee Kal 0 Spapa 


non mecoin, pyar av Bde Sweex’ cimev, K. T.A. 
Rane 05. 
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what even of uncouth rudeness. ‘Yet still in the estimation 
of the right-minded and judicious he ranked supreme in Tra- 
gedy. Even the majestic dignity of Sophocles bows at once 
before the gigantic powers of Aschylus; and nothing save igno- 
rance and vitiated taste dare for a moment to set up a rival in the 
philosophic Euripides. 

With the portrait, thus drawn by Aristophanes, the opinions 


1. ZavOias. ci dora Toul _ TeBopuPnxey Aloyvrov ; 
Alaxée. éxeivos eiye Tov TpaypoiKoy Opovov, 
ws wy KpaTioros THY TéexuNY. 
=avOias, vuni dé Tiss 
Alaxos. dre by xaTnrt Evpemibns, Featslasteri 
Tois AwwoduTas Kal Toio: Badravrintopors 
Kal Toiet mar padoiaa Kal Torywpv OI, 
dmep €or’ ev Aiou wry Oo" of e aKpowpevor 
Twv dvTiAoyitoy Kat Avyiopov Kat oT popwy 
vmepenavnoay, kavduiocav copwrarov. 
Kamert’ émapBers avrekaBero rou Bpovov, 
iv’ Aloyvaos Kabnaro. 
=avbias. KouK éBadrero; 
Alaxos. pa Ai’, adr’ 6 3 Bijpmos aveBoa Kpiow roe, 
dmorepos cin TH TéXynV ropwrepos. 
=avoias. oO Tw mavoupywy ; 
Alaxos. vy Ai’, ovpavioy ba ovo, 
=avbias. per’ Aloxvdov 3” ovK Hoav & ETEpor FUMPAYor ; 
Alaxos. ONiyov TO xpnorov éoTw, womrep évbade. 
=avbias. vi 80" 0 TlAovray Spgv wapacxevaCerur ; 
Alaxos. ayove wot avTixa Hada Kal Kpiow 
KdAeyyov avteyv THs TEXYNS. 
=avbias. KaTELTA Tos 
ov Kal Lopoxrens dvrehafero Tov Opovov ; : 
Alaxos. pa Ai’, ovx éxeivos, aX’ éxuoe prev Aieydnov, 
ore oy Karyabe, xavefare THv defidv, 
Kdelvos Umexwipnoev avt@ Tov Opovov. 
vuvi O° EmedAev, ws eon Aenpions, 
Epedpos kabederrBar ka peév Aioxvros Kpatn, 
éfew xara wpav' ei Se Bn, mepl THS vexene 
diaywneia®’ Epacxe mpos y Evpemiény. Ran. 767. 


And the parting charge which /Eschylus gives to Pluto, is 
av é€ tov Gaxov 
Tov € 0 mapados Zopoxret THpEIV, 
Kat biacwCew, Hv ap’ eyw more 
Sevp’ apixeopar TOVTOV yap eye 
copia Kpivw devTEpov eivat. Ran. 151). 


This opinion was not however held by all. Aristodemus the Little ("Apso rodnuos 
6 Mip ¥ dine in a catechizing by Socrates, gives the first rank in the Epic to Homer, 
in the Di b to Melanippides, in rene | to Polycletus, in B mayer. to Zeuxis, 
and in Reais to Sophocles. Xen. Mem. i. iv. 3.—Sophocles seems to be the decided 
favorite with Longinus. See page 50, note 1. 
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of the ancient critics in general coincide. ‘Dionysius lauds the 
splendour of his talents, the propriety of his characters, the ori- 
ginality of his ideas, the force, variety, and beauty of his lan- 
guage. *Longinus speaks of the bold magnificence of his ima- 
gery; whilst he condemns some of his conceptions as rude and 
turgid, and his expressions as not unfrequently overstrained. 
*Quinctilian again, among the Romans, assigns him the praise 
of dignity in sentiment, sublimity of idea, and loftiness in style; 
although often overcharged in diction and irregular in com- 
position.—Such, in the eyes of antiquity, was the Shakspeare 
of the Grecian Drama. 


*Colonus, a beautiful village little more than a mile from 
Athens, gave birth to SopHoc.es, in the second year of the seven- 
ty-first Olympiad, B.c. 495. °He was consequently thirty years 
junior to Aschylus and fifteen senior to Euripides. ° Sophilus, 
his father, a man of opulence and respectability, ‘ bestowed upon 
his son a careful education in all the literary and personal accom- 
plishments of his age and country. The powers of the future 
dramatist were developed, strengthened, and refined by a careful 
instruction in the principles of music and poetry; whilst the graces 


1. ‘O &€ obv AioyvaAos, mpwros Kal THe peyadompemeias éyonevos, Kat 
i0av kat wabdv TO mpérov eldws, Kat TH TpomKH Kal TH kupia Aéker Srae~ 
povTws Kekoopnpevos* moAkayou b€ Kal avros Snpcoupyos Kat momtns ldiwv 
Gvoudtwv Kal mpayparev. Evprmidov b€ xal LopoxA€ove Kat woixikwrepos 
Tais Twv Tpocwmuv éreioaywyais.—Dionys. Halicarn. De Poet. Vet. ii. 9. 

2. Aleyvdov pavracials EmiTOApMUTOS HpwiKWTATAK, ..... évioTE NEvTOL 
dxarepyaa tous Kal olovel moKxoeidets Tas Evvoias Kai auadakxTous PépovTos.— 
Sect. xv. 

The same critic observes of a quotation, given by him without the author’s name, but 
which Johannes Siceliotes quotes expressly as taken from the Orithya of schylus :— 


Ou Tpayixa éri Tavra, adA\a mapaTpaywoa vee rebowrat rap TH ppacet, . 
Kat TeBopuBnrat Tals pavraciais MadAov, N C€CEWWTaI, Kav ExaoToV auTwv 
pos avyds dvacxomijs, €x Tov PoBEepov Kat’ orjtyov Umovocre? mpds To ev- 
xaTtappovntov.—Sect. ili. 

3. Tragedias primus in lacem /Eschylus protulit, sublimis et gravis, et grandiloquus 
sape usque ad vitium, sed rudis in plerisque et incompositus—Quinctil. x. 1. 

4. Vit. Anonym. 

5. #Eschylus was born s. c. 525; Euripides, n. c. 480. 

6. Vit. Anonym. 

7. Kadds re éradevOy wai érpadn ev evropia. AcerovnOn 8€ ev macct 
kal wept wadaiorpav Kal povoikyy, €& dvaupotépwv eorepavwOn, ws pnoiv 
“lorpos. ed:day6n dé TrHv povoixyy mapa Aaprpy. Vit. Anon. 

So also the quotation from Athenzus in the succeeding note. 
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of a person, eminently handsome, derived fresh elegance and 
ripened into a noble manhood amidst the exercises of the pa- 
lestra. The garlands, which he won, attested his attainments in 
both these departments of Grecian education. 'A still more 
striking proof of his personal beauty and early proficiency is 
recorded in the fact, that, when, after the battle of Salamis, the 
population of Athens stood in solemn assembly round the trophy 
raised by their valour, Sophocles, at the age of sixteen, was se- 
lected to lead with dance and lyre the chorus of youths, who per- 
formed the pean of their country’s triumph. 

The commencement of his dramatic career was marked not 
more by its success than the singularity of the occasion, on which 
his first tragedy appeared. The bones of Theseus had been so- 
lemnly transferred by Cimon from their grave in the isle of Scyros 
to Athens*. An eager contest between the tragedians of the day 
ensued. Sophocles, then in his twenty-fifth year, ventured to 
come forward as one of the candidates; amongst whom was the 
veteran Aschylus, now for thirty years the undoubted master of 
the Athenian stage. Party feeling excited such a tumult among 
the spectators, that the Archon, Aphepsion, had not ballotted 
the judges, when Cimon advanced with his nine fellow gene- 
rals to offer the customary libations to Bacchus. No sooner were 
these completed, than detaining his colleagues, he directed them 
to take with him the requisite oath, and then seat themselves as 


1. SooxrAs b€ mpds Tw Kadros yeyernoOar THY wpav Hv Kat opynaTixny 
Sedidaypévos Kal wovoikyy Er: mais wv mapa Adumpw. peta youv trv €v Za- 
Aapin vavpayiav wept Tpdmaiov yupvos GAnAppevos Eyopeuse META AUpas* oi 
d€ €v inatiw paci. Kat rev Odpupw Siddoxwv avros éxiPapicer® axpws be 
éopaipicev, dre tTHv Navowaav xaOyxe. Athen. i. p, 20. 

Mera trv év Zadtapivi vavpayiav 'AOnvaiwv nepi tTpomaoy ovTwy, peta 
Aupas yupvos GANAmpevos TOIS maiaviCover Tov emuxiwv efnpye. Vit. Anon. 

2. Olymp. Lxxviit, B. c. 468. Marm. Arund. No. 57.—Plutarch, speaking 
of the remains of Theseus being brought by Cimon from Scyros to Athens, thus 
notices this event:—"E@evro 8 eis prrjunv avtov, Kat tiv Twv Tpaywowr Kpiow 
dvopactry yevonevny’ mpwtny yap eidackaXriav Tov LooxA€ous Er: véov ka- 
Oevros, ‘Adeyiwy, bd apywy, piroverxias viens Kal mapatatews Tw earay, 
KpiTas ev ovK éxArjpwoe Tov aywvos we b€ Kinwy pera tev svoTpaTnyay 
mpoedOav eis 7d Odatpov ewoujcaro TH Oew Tas vEevopicpEevas omoveas, ouK 
agyxev avtous ameAVeiv, GAN’ dpxwoas, yvayxace kalioa Kai kpivar d€xa Ov- 
Tas, awd ude pias Exactov 6 pév ov aywr Kal bia TO TeV Kpite@v afiopa 
tiv proripiav UmepeBare. vikisavtos S€ Looxdéous, AéyeTas Tov son i 
mepimaly yevoucvov, kai Papéws eveyxovTa, ypovov ov wodvy 'AOyvyat Ciaya- 
yew, eit’ ofyerOar br dpynu eis ZixcNiav.—Vit. Cimon. 
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judges of the performance. Before this self-constituted tribunal 
Sophocles exhibited his maiden drama, and by their decision was 
proclaimed first victor. This remarkable triumph was an earnest 
of the splendid career before him. From this event, 8. c. 468, to 
his death, 8. c. 405, during a space of three and sixty years he 
continued to compose and exhibit. * Twenty times did he obtain 
the first prize, still more frequently the second; and never sank 
to the third. An accumulation of success, which left the victories 
of his two great rivals far behind. A@schylus won but thirteen 
dramatic contests. Euripides was still less fortunate-—Such a 
continuation of poetic exertion and triumph is the more remark- 
able from the circumstance, that the powers of Sophocles, so far 
from becoming dulled and exhausted by these multitudinous ef- 
forts, seem to have contracted nothing from labour and age save 
a mellower tone, a more touching pathos, a sweet and gentle 
character of thought and expression. 

The life of Sophocles, however, was not altogether devoted to 
the service of the Muses. *In his fifty-seventh year he was one 
of the ten generals, with Pericles and Thucydides amongst his col- 
leagues; and served in the war against Samos. But his military 
talents were probably of no high order ; and his generalship added 
no brilliancy to his dramatic fame. *At a more advanced age 
he was appointed priest to Alon, one of the ancient heroes of his 
country; an office more suited to the peaceful temper of Sophocles. 
In the civil duties of an Athenian citizen, he, doubtless, took a 
part. ‘Nay, in extreme age, we find him one of the committee 


1. Vit. Anon. Diodorus says vixas dxtwxaicexa. See p. 46, note 4. 


2. Olymp. ixxxiv, 4, n.c. 441. "A@nvato: b€ avtov mwevryKxovta énra étav 
dvTa oTpaTnyov elAovto, mpd tav [leXowovvnciaxwy Etreow éemta, ev TO 
. ~ a aA . 
mpos 'Avaiav Tworéum, avv Tepmret cai Qovxvdidy. Vit. Anon. 


Bene Pericles, quum haberct collegam in pratura Sophoclem, &c. Cicero de Off. i. 
40.—Dact b€ rov Lopoxr€a yfiwoba THs €v Lapw orparnyias evdoximyjoavra 
€v TH SidacKxadia ths ‘Avtvyovns. Aristoph. Byzant. Arg. Antigon. 

Sophocles did not distinguish himself much by his military talents ; at least if we may 
credit the tale told of him by Ion, a contemporary poct (Atheneus, xiii. 604), where he 
is made to say of himsclf—Medr\ero orpatnyeiv & avopes* emedymep TepixAns 
woiiv péev Epn pe, oTpatnyeiv & ovx émictacBa. 

3. "Eoye b€ kat THY Tou “AXAwvos iepwovrny, bs Hpws jv pera ‘AokAnmov 
mapa Xeipwu, Vit. Anon. 

4. Kai cupmepawopevov, édv épatnna mou, TO cupnépacpa, THv altiav 
cimeiv’ olov LooxArrs €pwT wmevos UTo TMe:ravepov, “el Boker auT@, womeEp 

Kay 
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of ten wpoBovro, appointed, in the progress of the revolution 
brought about by Pisander, to investigate the state of affairs and 
report thereon to the people assembled on the hill of Colonus, his 
native place. And there, as rpoPovdos, he assented with charac- 
teristic easiness of temper to the establishment of oligarchy under 
the council of four hundred, “as a bad thing, but the least perni- 
cious measure which circumstances allowed.” The civil dissensions 
and external reverses, which marked the concluding years of the 
Peloponnesian war, must have fallen heavily upon the mind of one, 
whose chief delight was in domestic tranquillity, and who remem- 
bered that proud day of Salaminian triumph, in which he bore so 
conspicuous a part. ' His sorrows, as a patriotic citizen, were ag- 
gravated by the unnatural conduct of his own family. Jealous at 
the old man’s affection for a grandchild by a second wife, an 
elder son, or sons, endeavoured to deprive him of the management 
of his property, on the ground of dotage and incapacity. The 
only refutation which the father produced, was to read before the 
court his GEdipus at Colonus, a piece which he had just com- 
posed ; or, according to others, that beautiful chorus only, in 
which he celebrates the loveliness of his *favorite residence. 
The admiring judges instantly arose, dismissed the cause, and 
accompanied the aged poet to his house with the utmost honour 
and respect °. 

* Sophocles was spared the misery of witnessing the utter over- 
throw of his declining country. Early in the year 405, B. c., some 
months before the defeat of A®gospotami put the finishing stroke 


4 7 w ’ pg ‘ ‘ » w ee 
Kal Tois dAXow MpoBovrAow, KaTacTHTa Tos TETpakocious;” Edy.— “Ti de 
ov movnpa got TavTa édoxer Eivar;” Edn. “© OQux ovv av rautTa émpagtas Ta 
movnpa;” “Nal,” épn “ov yap hv GAAa Bedriov.” Aristot. Rhet. iii. 18. 

1. Vit. Anon. Cicero de Senectute, §. 7. Val. Max. viii. 

2. Tanta vis admonitionis inest in locis....nam me ipsum huc modd venientem 
convertebat ad sese Coloneus ille locus, cujus incola Sophocles ob oculos versabatur, &c. 
Cic. De Finibus, V. i. 


3. Dr. Elmsley, in a note upon the Argument of the Bacchw, has shewn that this 
beautiful drama was first represented by the grandson of Sophocles. Olymp. xciv, 4, B. c. 
401. 


4. Vit. Anon. Sophocles died Olymp. xc111, 4, B. c. 405, aged ninety. He sur- 
vived Euripides but a very few months. That dramatist died n. c. 406, and Sophocles 


must have died early in n. c. 405, for he was no longer alive at the exhibition of the 
Rane, during the Lenwan festival in that year. See Clinton’s Fast. Hell. 77, 78. 


Tlept tov avtov xypovov [i.e. in the archonship of Alexias] éreAevrnoe 


Lopoxryns ...€ty Biwcas évevyxovta, vikas 8 Eywv oxtwxaidexa. Diod. 
Sic. xiii. 103. So also Marm. Par. 
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to the misfortunes of Athens, death came gently upon the vene- 
rable old man, full of years and glory. 

*The accounts of his death are very diverse; all tending to 
the marvellous. Ister and Neanthes state that he was choked 
by a grape: Satyrus makes him expire from excessive exertion 
in reading aloud a long paragraph out of the Antigone; others 
ascribe his death to extreme joy at being proclaimed the Tragic 
victor. Not content with the singularity of his death, the ancient 
recorders of his life add prodigy to his funeral also. He died 
when the Athenians were cooped up within their walls, and the 
Lacedemonians were in possession of Decelea, the place of his 
family sepulture. Bacchus twice appeared in a vision to Lysan- 
der, the Spartan general, and bid him allow the interment; which 
accordingly took place with all due solemnity’. Ister states 
moreover, that the Athenians passed a decree, to appoint an 
annual sacrifice to so admirable a man’. 


Seven tragedies alone remain out of the *great number which 


1. Vit. Anon. 


2. The general, according to this account, was Lysander. Pausanias tells the story 
somewhat differently : 


‘ ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ 
Aéyerar 8€ Looxdéous TereuTHcavTos €o BadXrew els THY AttTinny Aaxe- 
Saipoviovs, Kat chav tov ryoupevov dev emoravta of Aivucov, Kedevew 
7 7 md ”~ ana a 
Timais, Soa KabeatyKacw Emi Tois TEOvEewor, THY Leipnva tHv Néav timav. 
‘ . sw ’ ‘ ‘ ul ‘ . , w 
Kai oO: TO Ovap Lopoxrea KQt THY LoguxAéous TONTW EPRWETO EYEW.— 
Pausan. i. p. 36. 
3. Vit. Anon. 


4. Suidas makes the number one hundred and twenty-three. Aristophanes the 
grammarian one hundred and thirty, seventeen of which he deemed spurious.—{ Suidas in 
Zod. 
ee considers both statements erroneous. It appears from the Argument to the 
Antigone, that this play was exhibited a little before the generalship of Sophocles, 
Olymp. Lxxx1v, 4. B. c. 441, and that this was his thirty-second drama; and it is 
known that Sophocles began to exhibit Ol. rxxv111. 3. B. c. 468. Hence Béckh argues, 
that, as during the first twenty-seven years of his dramatic career he produced thirty-two 
tragedies, so during the remaining thirty-six years it is not probable that he composed 
many more than that number. He therefore supposes that the true number is seventy or 
nearly so. To Iophon, the son of Sophocles, he refers many of the plays which bore the 
father’s name; others he ascribes to the favourite grandson, Sophocles, son of Ariston by 
his wife or mistress Theoris. With respect to Iophon, we learn from Aristophanes that 
the elder Sophocles was supposed to have composed many of his dramas: 


Ou, mpiv y av "lwpayt’, aro\aBav avrov povov, 
"Avev Lopoxréous, & Ti woel kwdwvicw'—Rane, 73. 
a a ~ 4 , ’ ‘ 
Where the Scholiast remarks, Kwpwdetra: Topwy, 6 vids Lopoxdeouvs, ws Ta 
TOU TaTpos \éywv. 


The result of Béckh’s investigations is, that of the one hundred and six dramas whose 
titles remain, only twenty-six can, with any certainty, be assigned to the elder Sophocles. 
See chaps. viii, ix, and xi, in the Excerpta from Béckh's Dissertation, Miscell. Grae. 
Dramat. Grant., Cambridge. 
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Sophocles composed ; yet among these seven we probably possess 
the most splendid productions of his genius. 

The personal character of Sophocles, without rising into spot- 
less excellence or exalted heroism, was honourable, calm and 
amiable. ‘In his younger days he seems to have been addicted 
to intemperance in love and wine. * And a saying of his, recorded 
by Plato, Cicero, and Athenzus, whilst it confirms the charge 
just mentioned, would also imply that years had cooled the turbu- 
lent passions of his youth: ‘I thank old age,’ said the poet, 
‘for delivering me from the tyranny of my appetites.’ ° Yet 
even in his later days, the charms of a Theoris and an Ar- 
chippe, are reported to have been too powerful for the still 
susceptible dramatist. * Aristophanes, who in his Rane manifests 
so much respect for Sophocles, then just dead, had, fourteen 
years before, accused him of avarice; an imputation, however, 
scarcely reconcileable with all that is known or can be inferred 
respecting the character of Sophocles. The old man, who was so 
absorbed in his art as to incur a charge of lunacy from the utter 
neglect of his affairs, could hardly have been a miser. A kindly 
and contented disposition, however blemished with intemperance 
in pleasures, was the characteristic of Sophocles: a characteristic 
which Aristophanes himself so simply and yet so beautifully de- 
picts in that single line 

‘O 8 evxodros pev evOad’, eixodos 8 éxe7.—Ran. 82. 


°It was Sophocles who gave the last improvements to the form 
and exhibition of Tragedy. °To the two performers of Aischy- 


1. Cicer. Offic. i. 40. Athen. xiii. p. 603. 

2. Plat. Repub. i. 3. Cicer. Senect. xiv. Athen. xii. p. 510. 

3. Athen. xiii. 592. 

4. ‘Epuns. apatov & & T mparre Lopoxrens, avi pero. 
Tpvyaios. evdamover> mdoye bé Savpactov. 
‘Eppne. To wi; 
Tpvyaios. é« tov LopoxNéous yiyverar TViypwvidys. 
‘Epune. Lipwvidns; wws; 
Tpvyaios. "Ori, yépwv wv Kal campos, 


képdous ExatTi Kav emt pros m€o1.—Pax. 678, &e. 
5 Map’ Aloyvaw b€ tHv Tpaywpoiav Euabe, Kal TOANA Exawwouvpynoen ev 
Tow aywo.-—Vit. Anonym, 
6. T pete d¢ [vroxpiras ] at oxnvoypadiay Lopox\ys.—Arist. Poet. iv. 16. 
Tov 8€ rpitov [emoxpetiv] Zopoxrys, Kai ouvemAnpmacy THY Tpaywoiav, 


—Diog. Lacrt. in Plat. 
JEschylus 
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lus he added a third actor; a number, which was never afterwards 
increased. Under his directions the effect of theatric representa- 
tion was heightened by the illusion of scenery carefully painted 
and duly arranged. ‘The choral parts were still farther curtailed, 
and the dialogue carried out to its full developement. The 
odes themselves are distinguished by their close connexion with 
the business of the play, the correctness of their sentiments, * and 
the beauty of their poetry. His language, *though at times 
marked by harsh metaphor and perplexed construction, is pure 
and majestic, without soaring into the gigantic phraseology of 
Eschylus on the one hand, or sinking into the common-place dic- 
tion of Euripides on the other. His management of a subject is 
admirable. No one understood so well the artful envelopement of 
incident, the secret excitation of thefeelings, and the gradual height- 
ening of the interest up to the final crisis, when the catastrophe 


ZEschylus did certainly introduce three actors into some of his later dramas, the Choé- 
phore: (v. 665—716), for instance. But, as Tyrwhitt remarks (Arist. Poet. :: 2.) he 
doubtless borrowed the hint from Sophocles, = gained his first victory twelve years 
before the death of Eschylus. 


i. Comparata brevi hic fabularum Sophoclis delineatione cum Eschyli a me data 
tragediarum descriptione, quisque videt, Sophoclem in iis, qu# ad choros pertinent, ab 
antiqua chori tragici indole in multis discessisse. Nulla est fabularum Sophoclis, in qué 
chorus primas partes sustineat, nulla in qua calamitates irruentes ipsum chorum attingant, 
sed in omnibus cum primé fabule persona amicitia tantum vinculo conjunctus est. Fieri 
inde debebat, ut in carminibus non acres illos atque vehementes affectus, quibus in Es- 
chyli fabulis excitatur, sed leniores animi sensus proderet. Non ipse terrore motus horro- 
rem incutit spectatorum animis, sed amicorum potius commiseratione tactus, spectatores 
quoque ad misericordiam inducit. Nec mirandum est, carmina chori, quamvis non om- 
nino a fabule argumento aliena sint, minus tamen cum eo coherere, atque interdum lon- 
gius petita esse, quam apud Eschylum, qui choro, nisi primas, tamen alteras fabule partes 

dat. Tandem inde quoque fieri debebat, ut chori cantibus, ab Aschylo jam brevi- 
oribus factis, plus adhuc a Sophocle detraheretur; Episodia contra, numero eorum aucto, 
ita inter se conjuncta sunt, ut scena vel nunquam vel rarissime saltem ab actoribus vacua 
relicta, actio fabule semper procedat. Cum itaque in Eschyli fabulis uno episodio finito, 
atque histrionibus a scena teary cantus chori intercinentur, Sophocles multa in his 
immutare et debuit et potuit. Chori cantus sepe quidem episodia excipiunt, quam sex- 
pissime tamen aliis quoque locis inserti sunt. Cum itaque apud schylum duo choro- 
rum genera constituerem, alteram eorum, qui episodia rege ar alterum eorum, qui 
mediis actibus intercinunt, Sophoclis fabularum economia discrimen hoc non admittit, 
eoque omisso, omnes Sophoclis chori, ratione argumenti habita ad quatuor classes revocari 
possunt. Chorus enim vel rebus prosperis l#tos animi sensus cantibus effundit, quos 
hymnos appellare licet, vel suos atque amicorum casus threnis deplorat, vel incerto adhuc 
rerum eventu, expectatione suspensus, dubia de exitu rerum pronuntiat, vel tandem ex 
iis, que modo in scena gesta erant, philosophicas sententias petit—Heeren de Chori Na- 
tura, Class. Journ. L1x. p. 40. 


2. Amongst the blessings of peace enumerated by the chorus (Pax, 523) are reckoned 
—Zogoxréovs wéAn—on which the Scholiast observes, OT: dea Ta péAn Logo- 
kA€ous. 

3. Sophocles, dum vulgarem loquendi usum et formulas plebeias vitare studet, paullo 


proclivior est ad duras metaphoras, contortas verborum inversiones, et si qua sunt similia ; 
que faciunt, ut obscurior, quam par erat, subinde evadat oratio.—Porson Prelect. p. 14. 
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bursts forth in all the force of overwhelming terror or compassion '. 
Such was Sophocles; the most perfect in dramatic arrangement, 
the most sustained in the even flow of dignified thought, word, and 
tone among the tragic Triumvirate. 


Evriripes was the son of Mnesarchus and Clito, of the bo- 
rough Phlya, and the Cecropid tribe*. He was born, Olymp. 
Lxxv, 1. B.c. 480, in *Salamis (whither his parents had re. 
tired during the occupation of Attica by Xerxes), on the very day 
of the Grecian victory near that island*. Aristophanes repeatedly 
imputes meanness of extraction, by the mother’s side, to Euri- 
pides*. He asserts that she was a herb-seller; and, according to 
Aulus Gellius®, Theopompus confirms the Comedian’s sarcastic 


1. Longinus, while bestowing the highest b emer upon Sophocles, alleges a frequent 
inequality, which i is scarcely borne out by any thing in his extant tragedies. 

78's év pédrear paddov av ervat Banyuriéns Edowo, 1] MHivéapos: Kat év 
xparypeia "lav o Xios, 7 y vn Ada LopoxAns ; : émevdy of ev adiamro7 on, Kal ev 
7” yAadupy mavTy KexadArypadnievor d 6€ Hivéapos Kalo Lopoxrns dre 
wey O1ov TavTa emipréeyovet 7 Pops, o Bevan é GAGyws Ta\aKis, Kat 
mint ove. aTuxYeoTaTa. “H ouceis dv ev ppovwv €vos ‘o-aa tov Oidi- 
novos, eis TavTO cuvOels Ta “lwvos avTitisnoato éfns.—§. 33 

2. Diog. Laert. ii. 45. The Life by Thom. Magister. The anonymous Life pub- 
lished by Elmsley. Suidas in Evpur. 

3. The poet is said to have been much attached to the place of his nativity, and to 
have frequently resided there. ‘* Philochorus refert,"’ says Aulus Gellius, “in insula 
Salamine speluncam esse tetram et horridam, quam nos vidimus, in qué Euripides tragar- 
dias scriptitarit.”.—Noct. Att. xv. 20. 

4. 'Hpepa xad’ qv of “EAAnves €vaunayouy ev Ludauiv, Plutarch. Symp. 
viii. 1. Suidas in E-vpi.—Others relate that our poet was born on the day that the 
Greeks gained the battle of the Euripus, and that he was thence surnamed Euripides. 

5. Tpown\axiConevas Spas" Uuas vmo 
Evperisov, TOU THS AayavorwinTpias.—Thesmoph. 386. 
Again, penne of Beripiies, the female orator says— 
“Aypia 1p spas, o yuvaiKes, ope Kaka, 
"Ar’ €v dypiow: Tois Kayavois avtos TpadeEis.—s5s. 
Diceopolis, in the Acharnians, among his other requests, says to Euripides— 
Zxaveixa por boc, pnt pobev dedeypEvos.—454. 
The same insinuation is more obscurely conveyed in the Equites— 
Nix. TwS av ou Ware 
Etrou’ dv avto ontra Kouwe UPLTIK@S; 
Anu. May po ye, py po, py S:amkxaveixions.—l7. 
And in the Rane— 
Alsy. | “AAnOcs, @ Tat THS apoupaias bev ;—839. 


6. Euripidis poete matrem Theopompus agrestia olera vendentem victum quimsisse 
dicit.——Noct. Att. xv. 20, 
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insinuations. Philochorus, on the contrary, in a work no longer 
extant, endeavoured to prove that the mother of our poet was a~ 
lady of noble ancestry’. That there was some ground for the 
gibes of Aristophanes can hardly be questioned.. In a city like 
Athens, where every person and every movement was exposed to 
the remark and the gossip of a prying and loquacious population, 
the birth and parentage of a distinguished dramatist must have 
been known to every spectator in the Comedian’s audience. 
Hence there could have been neither point nor poignancy in these 
endless jeerings, had not the fact, on which they turned, been 
matter of public notoriety. The mother of Euripides then was 
probably of humble station. His father, to whom the malicious 
Aristophanes never alludes, was doubtless a man of wealth and 
respectability ; for the costly education which the young Euri- 
pides received intimates a certain degree of wealth and conse- 
quence in his family. The pupil of Anaxagoras, Protagoras, and 
Prodicus (an instructor so notorious for the extravagant terms 
which he demanded for his lessons*), could not have been the son 
of persons at that time very mean or very poor. 

In early life, we are told that his father made him direct his 
attention chiefly to gymnastic exercises*, and that in his seventeenth 
year he was crowned in the Eleusinian and Thesean contests *. 


1. Ovw adnbes dé, ws Aayavorwrrs 1 pHTHP avTov Kat yap Twv apodpa 
ed-yevv ETvyyavev, ws amodeixvva: Dirdyopos. Suidas in Evpir.—Moschopulus 
also, in his Life of Euripides, quotes this testimony of Philochorus. A presumptive 
argument in favour of the respectability of Euripides in regard to birth is given in Athe- 
neus, (x. 424); where he tells us, Qivoyoouw te mapa Trois apyaiow of Evye- 
véao rato: maides; a fact which he instances in the son of Menelaus, and in Euri- 
pides ; who, according to Theophrastus, officiated when a boy as cupbearer to a chorus 
composed of the most distinguished Athenians, in the festival of the Delian Apollo. 

2. From the sum which he required as the price of his tuition, Prodicus was called 
wevTnxovrodpaypos, Arist. Rhet. iii. 14. Plat. Cratyl. p. 189. According to Phi- 
lostratus (Vit. Soph. in Prodico) his disciples were of the highest rank—aviyveve de 
obros Tovs evmaTtpidas Tv vewy, Ke. 

3. The scholiast memoirs of Euripides ascribe this determination of the father to an 


oracle, which was given him when his wife was pregnant of the future dramatist, wherein 
he was assured that the child 


ee ee ee . » €& KA€os eo OAdv dpovoe 
Kai orepéwy iepiav yduxepny yapw apgisareirar 
This he interpreted of gymnastic glory and garlands. 
4. Mnesarchus, roborato exercitatoque filii sui corpore, Olympiam certaturum inter 
athletas pueros deduxit. Ac primo quidem in certamen per ambiguam #tatem receptus 


non est. Post Eleusinie et Theseo certamine pugnavit et coronatus est.——Aul. Gell. 
Noct. Att. xv. 20. 
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ce 


It does not appear, however, that Euripides was ever actually 2 
candidate in the Olympian games. The genius of the young poet 
was not dormant whilst he was occupied in these mere bodily ac- 
complishments ;. and even at this early age he is said to have 
attempted dramatic composition '. He seems to have also cultivated 
a natural taste for painting*; and some of his pictures were long 
afterwards preserved at Megara. At length, quitting the gymna- 
sium, he applied himself to philosophy and literature. Under the 
celebrated rhetorician Prodicus, one of the instructors of Pericles, 
he acquired that oratorical skill for which his dramas are so remark- 
ably distinguished *; and from Anaxagoras he imbibed those phi- 
losophical notions which are occasionally brought forward in his 
works*. Here too Pericles was his fellow disciple. With So- 


1. Aul. Gell. Noct. Att. xv. 20. 
2. Thom. Magister. in Vit. So also Vit. Anonym. et. Vit. Moschop. 


3. Ibid. It is on this account that Aristophanes tauntingly terms him TomTHy pn- 
patiov Sikavix@y. Pax, 526. He likewise repeatedly ridicules him for his dvri- 
Aoziat, Aoyiopoi, and erpopal, (Ranx, 774),—his wepinaroi, codicuara, &c. 
Quinctilian, however, in comparing Sophocles and Euripides, strongly recommends the 
latter to the young pleader as an excellent instructor : 

Sed longe clarius illustraverunt hoc opus Sophocles atque Euripides; quorum in dis- 
pari dicendi via uter sit poeta melior, inter plurimos queritur. Idque ego sane, quoniam 
ad prasentem materiam nihil pertinet, injudicatum relinquo. Tlud quidem nemo non 
fateatur necesse est, iis, qui se ad agendum comparant, utiliorem longe Euripidem fore. 
Namque is et in sermone (quod ipsum reprehendunt, quibus gravitas et cothurnus et 
sonus Sophoclis videtur esse sublimior) magis accedit oratorio generi: et sententiis densus, 
et in iis, qua a sapientibus tradita sunt, pene ipsis par, et in dicendo ac respondendo cui- 
libet eorum, qui fuerunt in foro diserti, comparandus. In affectibus vero cum omnibus 
mirus, tum in iis, qui miseratione constant, facile precipuus. Huncet admiratus maxime 
est (ut sepe testatur) et secutus, quamquam in opere diverso, Menander.—Inst. Orat. x. 
1. 67. 

Cicero, too, was a great admirer of Euripides, perhaps more particularly so for the 
oratorical excellence commended by Quinctilian. We are told hy Hephestion, (v. 5.) that 
‘O Pepaios Kixépwr, Myderav Evpunisou avaywwoxwv, év popeiw depopevos 
amreruran rHv Kearny. He was no less a favourite with his brother Quintus, who 
in a letter to Tiro, after quoting a line from this poet, adds: ‘Cui tu quantum credas, 
nescio. Ego certe singulos ejus versus, singula ejus testimonia puto.’’—Epist. ad Di- 
vers. xvi. 8. 

4. It may not be amiss to adduce a few instances of the Anaxagorea of Euripides, 
referring the reader to Valckenaer’s Diatribe, iv. v. vi, and Bouterwek De Philosophid 
Euripided, published in Miscell. Grec. Dramat. p. 183, &c. Grant, Cambridge. 

Anaxagoras termed the sun a pudpov diamvpov; to this opinion allusion is made 
Orestes, 971, where see Porson'’s note. The cause of the overflowing of the Nile was a 

roblem much agitated’ amongst the ancient philosophers. Anaxagoras ascribed the river's 
increase to the melting of the snows in Ethiopia ; in which solution he was followed, says 
Diodorus Siculus (i. p. 46), by his disciple Euripides. The same philosopher was of 
opinion that the father was the real parent of the child, whilst the mother was but the 
recipient and nurturer of the embryo infant (Aristotle wepiZwav yevdcews), This 
doctrine is thus explicitly declared by the pupil, 
[laryp péev éeputevcev pe, on & Ermre mais, 


To orepy apovpa Tmuparafove aAXou rapa.—Orestes, 545. 
In 
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crates, who had studied under the same master, Euripides was on 
terms of the closest intimacy; and from him he derived those 
moral gnome so frequently interwoven into his speeches and 
narrations. Indeed Socrates was even suspected of largely 
assisting the tragedian in the composition of his plays’. 
Euripides began his public career, as a dramatic writer, Olymp. 
LXXX1, 2. B. c. 455", in the twenty-fifth year of his age. On 
this occasion he was the third with a play entitled Pleiades. In 
Olymp. Lxxxiv, 4. B. c. 441, he won the prize®. In Olymp. 
LXXXVII, 2. B. c. 431, he was third. with the Medea, the Phi- 


In the fragments of this tragedian may be found many other dicta of his master ; as, 
that air and earth are the producing causes of all things ; that the deity is avrogurjs, &c. 
In allusion to this notion respecting air, Euripides is made to invoke al@yp, €uov Boo- 
xnuu, as one of his peculiar gods ( Rane, 890). 

1. Laertius (in Socrat.) has preserved a couplet, which punningly brings this charge : 

Dpuyes, eat xawov Spapa trovr’ Evprridov, 
"Qi xa ra ppvyav® vroriOno: Lwxparns. 
Allusion is made to the same imputation in a line of Antiphanes (Athen. iv. 134.) 
'O ra xepartaa ovyypapwv Evpiridn, 


where xeaAaia are the sententious sayings which Socrates was reputed to have furnished. 
#Elian (Var. Hist. ii. 13.) states that Socrates seldom went to the theatre, except to see 
some new tragedy of Euripides performed. 

This philosophising in his dramas gave Euripides the name of the stage philosopher : 
Euripides, auditor Anaxagore, quem philosophum Athenienses scenicum appellaverunt. 
Vitruv. viii. in pref. 


2. Arundel Marble, No. 61. 

The immediate cause which determined Euripides to relinquish the study of philoso. 
phy as the professed occupation of his life, and devote himself to tragic composition, is 
said to have been the imminent danger which his master Anaxagoras had incurred from 
advancing certain philosophical tenets. Yet, notwithstanding all his caution in that 
respect, the Poet did not escape the attacks of Athenian sycophancy. Many years after 
this the celebrated line in the Hippolytus involved him in a charge of impiety ; as we may 
gather from the following passage in Aristotle's Rhetoric (iii. 15): “AAAos, ei yeyove 
xpiow* wornep Lupiniéns mpos “Yyiaivovra év tH ’Avriboce: xatnyopovrra, 
ws aaefBous, ds y' €moince KEA€UwY EmLOpKeEtv* 

'H yAwoo' opwpoy’, rf &€ pprv dvwporos. 
edn yap, avrov ddiceiv tas éx Tov Aiovvoiaxou adywvos «pice cis Ta dixa- 
arTHpia ayovTa’ exer yap avtov debwxévar AOyov, H Swoew, Ef Bov\eTa KaTy- 
yopeiv. 

A similar perverseness in imputing to the Poet himself sentiments which belonged to 
the character represented, is mentioned by Seneca (Epist. 115). Euripides had put into 
the mouth of Bellerophon, in a play so called, a ee eulogy on riches. The audience 
rose in a fury, and were for driving the actor and drama from the stage, until Euripides, 


coming forward, begged them to wait the catastrophe of the piece, when the panegyrizer 
of money would mect with the fate he deserved, 


3. Arundel Marble, No. 61. 
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loctetes, the Dictys, and the Theriste, a satyric drama’. His 
competitors were Euphorion and Sophocles. He was first with 
the Hippolytus, Olymp. Lxxxvitt, 1. B. c. 428°, the year of his 
master Anaxagoras’s death: second, Olymp. xc1, 2. B. c. 415, 
with the Alewander (or Paris), the Palamedes, the T'roades, and 
the Sisyphus, a satyric drama’. I[t was in this contest that 
Xenocles was first’. 

Two years after this the Athenians sustained the total loss of 
their armament before Syracuse. In his narration of this disaster 
Plutarch gives an anecdote*, which, if true, bears a splendid tes- 
timony to the high estimation in which Euripides was then held. 
Those amongst the captives, he tells us, who could repeat any 
portion of that poet’s works, were treated with kindness, and even 
set at liberty. The same author also informs us that Euripides 
honoured the soldiers who had fallen in that siege with a funereal 
poem, two lines of which he has preserved. 

The Andromeda was exhibited Olymp. xcir1, 1. B. c. 412°, 
the Orestes, Olymp. xcii1, 1. 8. c. 4087. Soon after this time 
the poet retired into Magnesia*, and from thence into Macedonia, 
to the court of Archelaus. As in the case of A’schylus, the motives 
for this self-exile are obscure and uncertain. We know, indeed, 
that Athens was by no means the most favourable residence for 
distinguished literary merit. ‘The virulence of rivalry raged un- 


1. Argum. in Medecam. 
2. Arg. in Hippol. lIophon was second ; lon third. 


3. Elian V. H. ii. 8 The year in which the disastrous Sicilian expedition was 
undertaken. 


4. lian. ii. 8. See Bentley, Dissert. p. 229, and below, p. 66. 


- "Evior dé xat bi Evpumiony éowOnoay. Manriora yap, ws éowe, Tev 
evTos "EXAgwvew éwdOncay avTov TH poveay oi wept ZixeNiav’ Kal papa Tev 
apixvoupevoov exacTore dciypara kal yevpata KopiCovT@y éxpavdavovres, 
ayannres peredioogay @AAH\OS. ‘Tore youv pact Tav cwlevTwy oixade 
Tvyvous aomacacba: Tov Evperiony pioppoves, Kat bupyeta bar Tous Mev, ort 
SovAevovTes apeiOnoay, éxdiditavres, & oga Tw éKEivou Tomparwv eueuvnyto, 
Tous 0’, Ort waved pevor peta Thy waxny, Tpopns Kat voaTos ueré\afov Trev 
peAwv goavres. Ou et ori BavnaCew, 6 drt Tovs Kauvious paci, wAoiov ™poc~ 
Peporevou TAOS Ameo, UmO Anrtpidwy SuKopevov, ur) (béxeo Bar Td mparov, 

anv’ ameipyew" eta pévtou SiamurBavopevovs, «i pwer Kove. aopuara Trev 
Evpinigov, (pnoavrwy exeivwv, ob tw wWapeiva: kaTayayeiv TO TNoiov, Plutarch 
in Nicia. 
6. Schol. Ranw, 63. 7. Schol. Orest. 371. 
%. Vit. Anonym. 
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checked in a licentious democracy, and the caprice of a petulant 
multitude would not afford the most satisfactory patronage to a 
high-minded and talented man. Report, too, insinuates that 
Euripides was unhappy in his own family. His first wife, 
Melito, he divorced for adultery; and in his second, Cheerila, 
he was not more fortunate’. Envy and enmity amongst 
his fellow-citizens, infidelity and domestic vexations at home, 
would prove no small inducements for the poet to accept the in- 
vitation of Archelaus*. In Macedonia he is said to have written 
a play in honour of that monarch, and to have inscribed it with 
his patron’s name, who was so pleased with the manners and 
abilities of his guest as to appoint him one of his ministers®. No 
further particulars are recorded of Euripides, except a few apo- 
cryphal letters, anecdotes and apophthegms. His death*, which 
took place Olymp. xc111, 2. B. c. 406, if the popular account be 
true, was, like that of AMschylus, in its nature extraordinary. 
Either from chance or malice, the aged dramatist was exposed to 
the attack of some ferocious hounds, and by them so dreadfully 
mangled as to expire soon afterwards in his seventy-fifth year. 
The Athenians entreated Archelaus to ‘send the body to the 
poet’s native city for interment. The request was refused ; and, 


1. Ibid. To the Poet's unhappiness in his matrimonial connexions, Aristophanes 
refers (Rana, v. 1043, &c.): where Euripides, accounting for the disinclination of s- 
chylus to adopt love stories as the subject of his dramas, says 


ovdé yap qv THs 'Agpoditns ovdev aor, 
To which the stern old Tragedian answers 
poe a €nmein" 
. * 7 ’ ~ ~ o's “y 
@AX' €rt coi ToL Kal ToOIs coIow TwoAAH mo\Aov ‘mixaboitro. 
* . ’ 
WOTE YE KaVTOV GE KAT ov éadev. 


And Bacchus continues, 


‘ ‘ ’ = ’ ef 
vy tov Lia route ye ror by 
« yap €s Tas A\AoTpias Eroieis, AUTOS TOUTOLGLY ETANYHS. 
2. Perhaps, too, the prosecution mentioned in p. 53, note, might have had some 


share in producing this determination to quit Athens. Socrates, the friend of Euripides, 
was likewise invited to his court by Archelaus. Aristot. Rhet. ii. 23. 


3. Vit. Anonym. The Bacchw was also composcd in Macedonia. Elmsley. Argum. 
Bacche, 4. 


4. Ibid. Hemesianax Colophonius (Athen. xiii. 598). Ovid, Ibis, 595. = Aul. 
Gell. Noct. Attic. xv. 20. Val. Max. ix. 12.—Pausanias \. P- 3) seems to doubt the 
truth of the common account. Dionysius Byzantius expressly denies it (Anthol. iii. 36). 
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with every demonstration of grief and respect, Euripides was 
buried at Pella. A cenotaph, however, was erected to his memory 
at Athens, bearing the sonowing dneckiption : 


Moyjua pev "EAAas dnac’ Evprmidou ootéa 8 ioyer 
Ty Maxeéwv yap befaro Téppa Piov. 

Tarpics 8 'F, \déos ‘EAAas "A@nvav mreiota b€ Movoas 
TepWas, €x wod\wv cal tov Emawov eyes. 


Euripides, in the estimation of the ancients, certainly held a 
rank much inferior to that of his two great rivals. The caustic 
wit of Aristophanes, whilst it fastens but slightly on the failings 
of the giant A’schylus and keeps respectfully aloof from the calm 
dignity of Sophocles, assails with merciless malice every weak 
point in the genius, character, and circumstances of Euripides. 

He banters or reproaches him for lowering the dignity of 
tragedy, by exhibiting so many heroes as whining tattered beg- 
gars'; by introducing the vulgar affairs of ordinary life*; by the 


1, Alayuaros. dAnBec, wo Tal 7H apoupaias Beov; 
ov én pe Tau, o oTmpvAoguANEK TAY 
Kat mT WYOTOE kat paxioouppamraon ; 
GAN ov Tt Yaipwv aur’ épeis. Ran. 839. 


Again, 
‘Aigyvros. ™pwrov prev TOUS Bacievovras p pak’ apmiayur, iv’ €Xewot 
TO avOpwroas paivowr’ eiva:r. Ib. 1061. 


And in the Pax 


Kopa:. . €xe€ivo THpet, py opanreis KaTappuys 
evrevdev, eita Xwrde av Evprnidn 
Aoyor mapacyns Kat Tpaypoia yévn. Pax. 146. 


See especially that most amusing scene in the Acharnians, whcre Dicwopolis impor- 
tunes Euripides for a complete equipment of rags, staff, and basket. 


2. Evpimidye.  oixeta spdypar’ cicaywv, oi xpwued’, ois twverpev. 
. . « 


TowuTa pevror ouppovely 

TovTO.OW clonynoduny, 

uel polar évBeis 7H _TEXYn 

Kat oxerw, act’ on voew 

amavra, xai diedévar 

ta 7 GA\a, xal Tas vlxias 

oixéiv Guewov | mpo Tow, 

xavacxoreiv—Ilwe trovr eye; 

Tlov po roti; Tis rovr’ édkafBev; 

Avowaos. yy rovs Beovs, viv you “A@n- 

vaiwy amas Tis ela 

KéKpaye Mpos TouUs vixeTas 

Cnret re—Ilov ‘orw oj yurtpa; 
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sonorous unmeaningness of his choral odes; the meretricious vo- 
luptuousness of his music’; the feebleness of his verses*; and by 
the *loquacity of all his personages, however low their rank or 
unsuitable their character might be. *He laughs at the mo- 


1. Aico yvaAos. 


Tis trv xehadrrv amedndoxev 
THs pawidos; To rpvBdjiov 
TO wepvowov TEeOvnxe por 
Ilov +o oxopoboy TO x Geawwov ; 
Tis rns €\aas wapetpayer ; 
téws 6 affedkrepwraro, 
KEYNOTES Mappaxvda, 

MeAnrtiéa: xa€gjvto. Ran. 959. 
GAN’ obv Ey pév és TO KaXov ex TOV Kaov 
nveyxov ail’, iva py tov aitov Dpwiyw 
Acyswva Movowy iepov opbeinu Sperwv. 
otros 8 amo mavtrwy pev Peper wopvidiwy, 
oxotiwy Medrrrov, Kapmwv avaAnuatwv, 
Oprivev, Xopeivov. Taya oe SyrwOnoerar, 
EveykaTw Tis TO AUpLOV, KaiTAL TI CET 
Avpas €mt Tovrov; mov, oTw yf Tors dor paxow 
aitn Kpotovaa; Sevpo Modo’ Evpimisov, 
mpos Hvmep emityoeia Tad Ear’ Goew pedn. Ran. 1294. 


See the ludicrous parody of the Euripidean odes, to which these verses serve as prelude. 
2. . é€mvadriwv Evpimidov. Pax. 524. 


inyvava pev mpwTiatov avTHy Kai TO Bapos adeirov 


éemv\XNiow. Ran. 939. 


3. Evperions. 


Aioyvros. 


4. Evperidns. 


Ewer’ amo TMY mpwrwv Emwv olde mapHK av apyov, 
GAN’ Edeyev of yurr{ TE por, xo dovAoe ovdev HT Tov, 
xe Seomotns, x1 mwapSevos, yr ypave av. Ib. 946. 


cir’ ad AaXav emrndevoa Kai oTwpvriay édidakac, Ib, 1067- 


? ’ Ld ’ ow ’ , mr \ @ 

€iT ovx €Anpovy O Tt TUYyOIWL, oud’ éumeocwv edupor, 
GAN’ dvgudv mpdticTa pév por TO yévos Eimdv EvOus 
tov Spaparos. Ib. 943. 


See the havock made among them by the vexatious Anxu@:ov of ZEschylus, Ranz, 


1195, &c. 
Evpimions. 
Aigyvaos. 


Evpumidys. 
Aivyvros. 


=~. 2.8 32 ‘ , ‘ * 
Anpeis* eyw d€ Tovs Mporoyous KaXdouvs Tow. 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ cad ’ ” ’ 
Kat pov pa tov Li ov Kar’ Emoe yé cov Kvicw 
~ * , ~ a 
TO pyu’ Exarrov, GAX\a av Toiow Oeois 
, ‘ ’ ‘ ’ a a 
amo Ankv@iov cov Tous mporoyous ciapbepw. 
’ ’ ‘ ‘ 
and Anxvbiov ov Tovs enous; 
évoy povov. 
~ 4 ” of . , , 
mois yap OUTWS, WT EvappnoTTEW anayv, 
’ 4 ’ 
Kat xweadpiov, Kat Ankubiov, Kat BvrAaKiov, 
‘ an PY . ”~ ¢ e , 
€v ros iapfeior, Sei~tw O° avTixa. 
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notonous construction of his clumsy prologues. ‘He charges 
his dramas with an immoral tendency, * and the poet himself with 


1, AlayvXos. 


Alo yvAos. 
Evpemions. 


Aiayvaos. 


AiaXvAos. 


Evpimions. 


Aioyvros. 


Evpuriénes. 
Aio var Os. 


Aigyvros. 


w Kpntixas pev y oUAdcywr povpeias, 
yapous 8 avocious elepepwv els THv réyuny. Ran. 848. 


droxpwai po, Tivos obvexa ypy Oavpafew dvbpa wonTyy ; 
befidT NT Os Kat vovbecias, Ott BeXriovs TE Mowvpev 
TOUS dvOpwrous év rails moneoww. 

TouT ovv el py TEToinkas, 
@AX’ éx Xenariwy Kat yervaiooy pox Onporarous dmécertas, 
ri made pyoes agios civar;—Ib. 1006. 


adn’ ov pa AY, ov Daidpas €roiovy mopvas oude ZevePoias, 
ovd’ oid’ ovdels Hurw épwoav wTwnot enroinca yuvaixa. 


* * * * * * ” * > 


kat Ti BAawrove’, w oyérrAt dvdpwr, Thy wWOAW a ‘wal TOeve- 
Bow; 

ore yewaias Kal yevvaiwy dvdpuv addyous avéneicas 

kavera mei, aicxuvPcioas dia Tovs cous _Beddepopovras. 

mOTEpov 3 ouK évra Adyov ToUTOv wept THs Paidpas EvveOnxe ; . 

pa Ai’, aA’ ov7’s aan’ dmoKpum Trew xXpN TO Tovnpov Tov ye 
ToinThy, 

kat Ba maparyew pnbe didadoKew. Tots pev yap maibapioww 

Eon didaokaros Seis ppaces, roi iBwowow 8 momrai. 

mavy oy det ypnord AEyew yas. Ib. 1041. 


moiwy 6€ Kaxwy oUK altos éor’; 
ou mpoaywyous Kar eset ovTos, 
kat TikTOUGAS €v row iepois, 
kai Meyvupevas Tow ddedpors, 
kal pacKovcas ov Civ TO nv; 
Kat €x TovTey i ONS yuwy 
Uno ypapnparéwy dvenert wn, 
Kat Boporoxwv onpomOrjxwov, 
Lanaravrwy Tov 6 onov ae 
Aapmasa & ovéers olds TE pepew 
Ur’ dyvpvacias Er: vuvi, Ran. 1705. 


Zrpeyidéns. 6 8 evOds so" Evpemidou pnoiv ti’, ws éxiver 


adeAdds dretixaxe THY OLoOUNTpiay “ dbeAgute, Nubes. 1353. 


And, if we may trust Hieronymus in Atheneus, Sophocles had not much more faith 
than Aristophanes in the moral excellence of Euripides. xiii. 557. 


’ 
2. Arovvcos. Ot vv éxibes by Kat ov ABavwrov. 
Evpuriénes. Kadws, 


F 
Erepovyeip éiow ool eVyouat Oevis. 


, 
Atoweos. te10t TWEs vol, KOLA Kawoy ; 


Evpemidns. 
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contempt of the gods and a fondness for new-fangled doctrines. 
‘He jeers his affectation of rhetoric and philosophy. In short 
Aristophanes seems to regard Euripides with a most sovereign 
contempt, bordering even upon disgust. 

The attachment of Socrates and the admiration of 
Archelaus may perhaps serve as a counterpoise to the insi- 
nuations of Aristophanes against the personal character of 
Euripides. As to his poetic powers, there is a striking diversity 
of opinion between the later comedians and the author of the 
Rane ; for* Menander and Philemon held him in high esteem. Yet 
the exact Aristotle, *whilst allowing to Euripides a pre-eminence 
in the excitement of sorrowful emotion, censures the general 
arrangement of his pieces, *the wanton degradation of his 
personages, and the unconnected nature of his choruses’, 

Espenidye. xa) pdAa. 
Aroweos. 10: 89 mposevyou roiow idiwrats Oeois. 
Evpumiéns. al€iip, épov Bhoiada, Kal yAwrrns orpodryt, 
kat fuveot, Kat BUKTHPES CodparTypior, 
dpOws p edeyyew, ov dv drrwpa Adyev, Ran. 886, 


1. month pnpatiov SiKavxwv. Pax. 526. 
; =avbias. vurt be Tis; 
Alaxos. ore by warHrO’ Evpimiéns, éweceixvuto 


~ ~ ~ ‘ 
Tos AwrodUTas Kat Tos BadavTinTopos 
, , 
kal Tole: marpadoiaw: Kat Torywpvyass, 
cu “ > + wf ~ ° 3 ¢ 
énep Eat ev “Aidov mAnGos’ of 8 axpowpevor 
Twv dyTiroyiwy Kal Avywopwv Kal erpoparv 
e ul . ’ , 69 
Umepenavncay, kdvopicav cwapwratov., Ran. 769. 
7?) Fad -~ ore 
Evpeniéns. €weiTa TovTove: aXe edidaka, 
Aloyuaos. nl Kaye. 
‘ ‘ aoe + w ’ ~ s¢ ~ 
wos mow didakau Y wHPertes péecos Oidppaynvat. 
Evpemidns. Aewrwv te xavovwv cisfJor\as énwv TE ywviacpous, 
voeiv, dpav, Fumevai, oTpepev, Epar, rexvatew, 
cay’ Urororeicba, nepwoeiv anavta, Ib. 954. 
2. See above, page 52, note 3. 
és r Le ms > a ‘ r 
3. Kali o Evpimiéns, ei wat ra dAX@ py eb olxovopet, GAA TPAYiKOTATOS 
ye Twv Tontwv Paiverai— Aristot. Poet. xiii. 10. 
w . ‘os ’ 
4. “Eov: 6€ wapacerypa movnpias pév HOous ur} avayxaiov, oiov d Meve~ 
= 9 ‘ -~ * ~ 7 
Aaos 6 €v tw ‘Opéarn* tov bé ampewois Kai pr dppotrrovtos & TE Oprvos 
J » _ ’ = ~ = ’ 
Od’vocéws ev TH ZKvVAAy, Kat yf THs MeAavinans prow tov 6é€ avwpuadou, 
, Pa S wo = 
i ev Avrjde "Ipvyeveras ovdev yap Eoixev of ixerevovca TH votEpg.—Ib. xv. 
jJ—9. 
’ » . 
‘OpOn bé of exiripnow Kat droylas Kal pox Onpias, Stav py ava'yKns 
» ‘ « ae - ’ 
ovens Xpnonta Tw arOyw, dowep Lvpemions ev to Alyet, TH Tovnpic, 
of , , ’ - . 
wonep ev Opéaty rov Meve\dov—lIb. xxvi. 31. 
, 4 - ~~ = ~ - e -~ % 
5. Kat rov yopov b€ Eva det Urodafeiv Tav Uroxpitm@V Kal popioy civar 
~ of | . so ** as * > > - 
Tov OXAov, Kai cvvaywviCerOai, jy) woTEp Kvpemidnss AAN wonep Lopox\ys.— 
Th. xviii. 21. 
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‘Longinus, like Aristotle, ascribes to Euripides great power 
in working upon the feelings by depiction of love and 
madness, but he certainly did not entertain the highest 
opinion of his genius. He even classes him among those writers, 
who far from possessing originality of talent, strive to conceal 
the real meanness of their conceptions, and assume the appearance 


of sublimity by studied composition and laboured language. 


1. "Ears pev ovv pitowovwtatos 6 Evpumiéns, 800 ravi wan, pavias TE 
Kal Epwras, ExXTpaywonoa, Kav ToUTOWN, We OUK O10 Et TiC érépos, EmiTv- 
xéoTaTos.—Longin. xv. 3. 

““Hxiora yé rot,” says the critic, speaking of him, ‘‘ueyarogpuns wy, 
Gpws THv avtos avtou gicw €v TodAois yeverBar TpayiKyy mpoonvayKkace, 
Kat map éxacra emi twv peyedwr, ws do moms, . 

Oupy S€ wAevpas Te Kat loyiov auporéepwlev, 
Macriera:, ¢é 3 avrov émorpiver payécacba:.—Longin. xv. 3. 

Again (xv. 6,) after speaking of the bold descriptions of Eschylus and his occasional 
failures, he adds—Opws cavtdv 6 Evpimiéns xdxeivos vad pAotimias Tois 
Kwovvas mpoafiBaler. 

In Section xx. 2, 3, and 4, he classes Euripides amongst those writers who—ovx 
dvres UWyndrot pice, pnmore S€ Kal apeyeOers—conceal the real meanness of their 
conceptions, and assume the appearance of sublimity and grandeur by studied composition 
and laboured language. Such, says Longinus, is the case with Philistus, sometimes with 
Aristophanes, generally so with Euripides—év rots mA€iaTois Evpimidns. He 
then gives an instance from the Hercules Furens (1245), 

Téuw xaxav 81, xouxér’ éo6', onn TeOy. 
Where, continues he, though the idea is low, there is a semblance of sublimity; but, 
el GAAws avtd cvvappoces, pavyserai co, dios THS TUVOETEWS TOINTHS 
d Evpemiéns padAdv eotiv, f TOU vou. 


SECTION III. 


THE REMAINING GREEK TRAGEDIANS. 


Tue materials for compiling an account of the tragic writers, 
who were partly contemporary with, and partly subsequent to, 
the three great masters, are exceedingly meagre. Little more 
can be done than to furnish a catalogue of names, arranged in 
chronological order, with such incidental notices of these dra- 
matists and their works as antiquity has left us. 


‘ Aristarcuus of Tegea, was the contemporary of Sophocles 
and Euripides. He lived upwards of a hundred years, exhibited 
seventy tragedies, but was only twice successful. Of all these 
seventy plays only one line is left us, quoted in Atheneeus (xiii. 
612.) According to Festus, his Achilles was imitated by Ennius, 
and also by Plautus in his Penulus. 


*Ion Cutius began to exhibit, Olymp. Lxxx1I. 2, B. c. 451. 
The number of his dramas is variously estimated at from twelve 
to forty. Bentley has collected the names of *eleven. The same 
great critic has also shown that this Ion was a person of birth and 
fortune, distinct from Ion Ephesius, a mere begging rhapsodist. 
Besides tragedies, Ion composed dithyrambs, *elegies, &c., and 
several works in prose. Like Euripides, he was intimate with 
*Socrates. Ion was so delighted with being decreed victor on 
one occasion in the tragic contests at Athens, that he presented 
each citizen with a vase of Chian °pottery. We gather from a 


1. Suidas in V. 
2. Schol. Aristoph. Pax, 835. Suidas in Ion. 
3. Epist. ad Mill. Chronic. Johann. Malal. subject. 


4. His Elegics are quoted, Athen. x. p. 436, &c.: his "Emdypiar (a work giving 
an account of all the visits paid by celebrated men to Chios,) ib. iii. p. 93, &c. 


5. Diog. Laert. ii. 23. 6. Athen. i. p. 4. 
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joke of ‘Aristophanes, on a word taken from one of his dithy- 
rambs, that Ion died before the exhibition of the Paa, 3B. c. 419. 


Acnavts Eretriensis was born Olymp. Lxxiv. B. c. 4847, 
the very year Aschylus won his first prize. We find him con-_ 
tending with Sophocles and Euripides, Olymp. Lxxx1ir. 2. B. c. 
447°, With such competitors he was not very successful. He 
gained the dramatic victory only once. Athenmus however ac- 
cuses Euripides of borrowing from this poet*. Most of the plays 
ascribed to him by the ancients are suspected by Casaubon to 
have been satyric’. 


Evrxorion was the son of Aischylus®. He conquered four 
times with posthumous tragedies of his father’s composition ; and 
also wrote several dramas himself. One of his victories is com- 
memorated in the argument to the Medea of Euripides ; where we 
are told that Euphorion was first, Sophocles sie and Euri- 
pides third with the Medea. Olymp. Lxxxvit. 2. 431. 


AnisTEAs, son of Pratinas, is mentioned in the Vit. Anonym. 
of Sophocles as having contended with A’schylus, Sophocles, and 
Euripides. His chief merit lay in his satyric dramas, in which, 
according to Pausanias, he and his father were surpassed by s- 
chylus alone’. 


'THeocnis*, as we learn from a line in the opening of the 
Acharnians, was exhibiting at the time in which that comedy was 


l. Oixérys. ‘ovx av Gp ove’ a AEyoues KaTa@ Tov aépa, 

ws aarépes avyvoned’, Stav Tis arobavy; 

Tpvyaios. pada ra. 

Oixérns. Kal tis Eotw aoryp viv exer; 

'Tpwyatos. “lov 5 Xios, dowep émoinoey madat 
evbade tov AOION of’, ws 8 AQ, evbews, 
AOION aurov wavtes exatovv AT TEP A.—Pax, 798, &c. 

Ion had begun one of his Dithyrambs with 


"Aoiov duepopoiray dorépa peivapev, &c. 


2. Suid. in "Ayaios. 3. Ibid. 
4. Athen. vi. p. 270. 5. De Satyr. Poes. i. 5. 
G. Suidas in Evg. 7- Paus. ii. 13. 


§. Dicwopolis describes himself as having =? been anxiously expecting in the 
theatre a tragedy of Eschylus to commence, when the herald proclaimed, to his great 
vexation, Kicay’, @ O¢oyn, tov yopov. Acharn. 11. 
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represented, i. e. Olymp. Lxxxvirr. 4. B. c. 425. This poet is 
ridiculed in the same play for the frigidity of his inanimate com- 
positions’, He was still a competitor for the tragic prize at the 
period in which the T'hesmophoriazuse was composed; for in 
that play the comedian again attacks him*. The Scholiast on the 
Acharnians, v. 11, says that this Theognis was one of the Thirty 
Tyrants. ‘The name Theognis certainly does occur in the cata- 
logue of that body given by Xenophon’. 


PuitocieEs* is said by Suidas to have been the nephew of 
Eschylus, and the father of Morsimus. A trilogy of his, 
intitled the Pandionid, was recorded by Aristotle in the Didas- 
calie. The T'ereus, one of the plays in this trilogy, written in 
imitation of the T'ereus of Sophocles, °is wittily ridiculed by 
Aristophanes in the Aves. This tragedian was termed XoAy or 
Bile, from his harsh and bitter language®. In figure he was de- 
formed: hence Aristophanes takes occasion to cut sundry jokes 
upon him. In the T’hesmophoriazus@, Mnesilochus, following up 
the principle laid down by Agathon, that as the man is so is the 


poetry, begins, 

Tar’ ap’ bd Diroxdrrjs aigypos wav aicypws rore..— 168. 
In the Aves he finds in his shape a similarity to the lark, 7xopudds 
PirowAXeet....V- 1295. 


1. Odwpos. ypovov pev ovx dv yuev ev Opaxn wordy 
ei py warenye yiove tHv Opaxny ddrnv, 
kat Tovs motapous Emné’ Um avtov Tov ypovor, 
br’ EvOadi Oéoyus rrywviCero.—Acharn. 136, &c. 
2. 'O 8 av Géoyus Wuypds wv Wuypws moei.—Thesmoph. 170. 
3. Hellen. iii. 2. 
4. Suidas in P:Avx.—-Suidas mentions two persons of this name, the one a tragic, 


the other a comic poet. Kuster contends that the Lexicographer is mistaken, and that his 
two accounts refer to one and the same individual—the ian. 


’ , ~~ of , a a 
5. Tle. 7i rd répas rovti wor’ éotiv; ov av poves up nol emo; 
‘ , ? e . 
G\Aa xX ovVTOS ETEpOS; 
~ ’ 7 , 
“Tr. GAN Eoriv pev ovtos DiroxXEous 
’ wy , 4 SA ’ ’ . aa . ’ 
ef “Emomest €yw b€ rovtov mammos’ waoneEp Ei AEr/EOS 
’ - , 
‘Im ovixos KadXiov, xa& ‘Iwmovixov KadXias.— Aves, 280. 


6. In allusion to this characteristic, Bdelycleon, speaking of the chorus of waspish 
old dicasts, says, 


a@AAa pa Li’ ob padiws ovtws av avTous dueppuryes, 
cimep Ervyov Twv petov Twv DiroKrEous [Bepwxdres.—Vespe, 461. 
Py , , ~ ~ 4 ‘ 
7. The Scholiast supposes Philocles to have been of vxedados ev TY avw Kal 
opvidwens tiv Kepadyy. 


6+ AGATHON. 


AGATHON was the contemporary and friend of Euripides’. 
At his house Plato lays the scene of his Symposium, given in 
honour of a tragic victory won by the poet. Agathon was no 
mean dramatist*. Plato represents him as abounding in the most 
exquisite ornaments and the most dazzling antitheses*®. <Aris- 
tophanes pays a handsome tribute to his memory as a poet and 
a man, in the Rane (v. 84.), where Bacchus calls him aya6os 
mowntns Kal moBevos tos dito. In the Thesmophoriazuse 
which was exhibited six years before the Rane, Agathon, then 
alive, is introduced as the friend of Euripides, and ridiculed for 
his effeminacy*. He is there brought on the stage in female 
attire, and described as 

Evmpoowmos, Aevxos, éfupnuevos, 

Puvaxcpwvos, drades, evmpenns ideiv—191. 
*His poetry seems to have corresponded with his personal appear- 
ance: profuse in trope, inflexion, and metaphor; glittering with 
sparkling ideas, and flowing softly along, with harmonious words 
and nice construction, but deficient in manly thought and vigour. 
Agathon may, in some degree, be charged with having begun the 
decline of true Tragedy. It was he who first commenced the 
practice of inserting choruses betwixt the acts of the drama’®, 
which had no reference whatever to the circumstances of the 


1. Plat. Symp. §. 3. 

2. He is called 'AyaOwv 6 xAewos by Aristophanes, Thesmoph. 29. 

3. See Agathon’s panegyric on Love, Symp. p. 56. See also Age V. 187, and 
JElian V. H. xvi. 13. 

4. In accordance with this, Socrates, when asked by Aristodemus why he was so 
handsomely dressed, replies—ravra oy €xad\\wmoapny, va xadds mapa Kadov 
iw.—-Symp. p. 8. 

' 5. His servant is thus made to characterize it: 
wedder yap 6 Kadd\erHs ‘Ayabey 
Spudxous 7évai, Spapatos apyas® 
Kapwres b€ véas ayidas enw" 
ra oe Topveves, ta bé€ KaddAopedcl, 
Kal yvwpuortuTel, kavrovonaCer, 
Kal KnpoxuTei, Kat yoyyvAAe, 
Kal Yoavever.—Thesmoph. 49. 
Philostratus calls him an imitator in verse of Gorgias’ 8 prose: "Ayabav do 7H8 Tpae 
ywdias mots, Ov of Kwpwria copev TE Kal KaAdEenH olde, To\AayoU Ter 
lap Beiwy vopydlerm=De Soph. 1. 
6. Tois ee Aornols Ta gdoneva ov ma@dAov Tou pvOov, 4 GAANS Tparywpoius 


ect’ 8’ 6 €poripa godovat, m pwr ov aptavros "Ayabwvos TMOUTOV.— 
Aristot. Poet. xviii. 22. 
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- piece: thus infringing the law by which the Chorus was made 
one of the actors. ‘Aristotle blames him also for want of judg- 
ment in selecting too extensive subjects. He* “‘ occasionally wrote 
pieces with fictitious names, (a transition towards the New Comedy) 
one of which was called the Flower’; and was probably, therefore, 
neither seriously affecting nor terrible, but in the style of the 
Idyl.” | 

*One of his tragic victories is recorded, Olymp. xc1, 2, B. c. 
416. He too, like Euripides, left Athens for the court of Arche- 
laus. He died before the representation of the Rane’. 


Carcinus was a tragic writer contemporary with Aristophanes, 
who pours forth his jests most lavishly upon him and his three 
sons, Xenocles, Xenotimus, and Demotimus. In the Nubes, 
Strepsiades alludes to the incessant lamentations of the deities in 
the plays of Carcinus; where, on hearing his creditor Amynias 
crying out ‘Iw pol, uot, he says, 

éa 

tis otoai mot’ éa8’ b Opnvav; ov Tt Tov 

tav Kapxivou ris daipovwv epbey~Earo ;—1240. 
and then the poor creditor is made to parody a passage from the 
Tlepolemus of the father or of Xenocles the son. °In the Vespa, 
the’ diminutive size and ungainly appearance of this tragic family, 
with the ambiguous name Kapxwvos, supply matter for several lines 
of joke and raillery. ‘In the Paw, the merciless Comedian de- 
votes sixteen verses to a similar attack. 


§Xenocles was the shortest of the dwarfish sons of Carcinus. 
With Philocles and Theognis he is thus introduced, in the exem- 
plification of Mnesilochus, before mentioned (p. 63) : 

d 3¢€ Bevoxréns av xaxds kakws to.€t,—Thesmoph. 169. 
He is mentioned with still more disrespect in the Rane (v. 86.) 


‘Hpaxdns. 6 8€ Zevoxrens; 


Atovucos. efodoro vy Lia. 
1. Aristot. Poet. xviii. 17. 2. Schlegel, Dram. Lit. Vol. 1. p. 180. 
3. Ibid. ix. 7. 4. Athen. v. p. 217. 
5. Rane, 83, &c. 6. Vespa, 1501, &c. 
7. Pax, 763. 


8. So Bdelycleon asserts, when speaking of the family, . 
O guiKpuTaTos, Os THY Tpaywoiay mo.el.—Vespe, 1511. 
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‘Yet this contemptible poet carried off from Euripides the tragic 
garland, Olymp. xci. 2, B. c. 415. In the Pav, Aristophanes 
applies the term pyyavodidas to the family. From the Scholiast 
it appears that Xenocles was celebrated for introducing machinery 
and stage shows, especially in the ascent or descent of his Gods. 
From the two lines in the Nubes, quoted above, we may infer that 
the father, Carcinus, was like his son, fond of introducing the 
deities. 


Acerstor was another of the tragic contemporaries of Aristo- 
phanes, by whom he is charged with being a foreigner*, and not 
an Athenian citizen. 


PyTHANGELUs is barely named in the Rane (86); where the 
Scholiast informs us that he was a sorry tragedian. 


Mokrsrimvs, son of Philocles, and MELANTHIUS, are assailed by 
Aristophanes in the Chorus of the Pax*, where the family of Car- 
cinus suffer. The worst imprecation Cleon can invoke upon him- 
self, if he hate not the sausage-seller, is 


Kal ddacxoiuny mporgdew Mopoiuov rpaywiiav.—Eq. 399. 


And Hercules‘, enumerating the criminals who are plunged in 
the Tartarean Bopopos, concludes the lists of parricides, perjurers, 
and swindlers, &c. with 


"H Mopeoipov rw pnow éfeypavaro. 
Melanthius” was afflicted with the leprosy, to which the Comic 


poet alludes in the Aves (151). In the Pax (974), he is ridiculed 
for his gluttony. 


Morycuvs is another tragedian, whose gormandizing notoriety 
Aristophanes® mentions in the Acharnians and the Pav. He 


See Bentley above, p. 23. 
Aves, 31, with Schol. Vespa, 1221, with Brunck’s note. 
Pax, 775, &c. 4. Rana, 151. 5. See Athen. viii. p. 343. 


Diceopolis (Acharn. 852.) addresses the Copaic eel as iin de Mopvyw: and 
again Trygeus prays Peace (Pax, 970.) that when marketing he may have to fight for 
hampers of Copaic eels 

Moptxe, Tedéa, Dial 2 GAO 

TevOais Todor. 
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seems to have been a fop as well as an epicure’. The same failings 
are ascribed to him by Plato the Comedian. 


IorHon was the son of Sophocles*, whose plays he was sus- 
pected of exhibiting as his own. Be that as it may, he is repre- 
sented as being the best tragic poet at the time when the Rane 
was composed ; for Sophocles, Euripides, and Agathon were then 
dead. TIophon is said to have contended against his father, with 
much honour to himself as a dramatist. He, too, is the son who 
is reported to have brought the unsuccessful charge of dotage 
against the age of Sophocles. See above, p. 46. 


CLEoPHON was contemporary with Critias®. His style was per- 
spicuous, but not elevated, and sometimes the addition of a lofty- 
sounding epithet to a trifling noun made it ridiculous*. His cha- 
racters were drawn with an accurate but unpoetic adherence to 
reality. Ten tragedies of his are enumerated by Suidas and Eu- 
docia, and a piece called MavdpoBovdos by Aristotle’, from its 
name a comedy or other light poem. 


STHENELUS’° is coupled by Aristotle with Cleophon as instances 
of too low a style. His compositions appear to have been dull 
and uninteresting’; for which fault we find him ridiculed by 
Aristophanes in a fragment of the Gerytade, 


A. Kal mas éye Theverov dayou’ av popara ; 
B. ele dfos éuBarropevos  AevKovs GAas, 


1. Zany Biov yevvaior, aomep Mopvyos. Vespe, 506.—In the same play 
(1142) Philocleon eee his handsome new cloak Mopvyou eaypari. 


2. 'Hparrys. ri 8; ov« Topo Gh; 
Atovvaos. TOUTO yap ToL Kai pdvov 
er €o7! Aowmov y aiyaboy, ei Kal Tour’ dpa. 
ov rap oa " oid” ovd avo Tout Owes eye. 
"Hpaxarns. eit’ ouxt opoxhéa, mpoTepov ov’ Evpimigov, 
perder avayaryeiy, elwep éxeidev 0 ceyewv 5 
Aiovvaos. ou, mpiv y av ‘lopevr’, arokaBav avtov povov, 
avev Lodoxréove 6 Te woe? kwdwvicw—Rane, 73. 


3. Arist. Rhet. i. 15. iii. 7. 


4. Id. Poet. ii. 5. xxii. 2. Herm. Tyrwhitt (§ 4, note) however is inclined to doubt 
whether the Cleophon here mentioned be the tragic poet. He suspects, too, that the 
Cleophon noticed in the Rhetoric was some orator. 


5. Soph. Elench. xv. 14. 6. Poet. xxii. 2. 


7. Athen. ix. p. 367. Pollux, vi. 65. Schol. ad Vespe, 1303. Sec also Tyrwhitt 
( Poet. § 37). 
E2 
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Harpocration’ likewise informs us that he was attacked by another 
comic writer as a plagiary. 


Astypamas first exhibited Olymp. xcv, 3, B. c. 398, and lived 
sixty years*. He was the son of Morsimus, and grandson of Phi- 
locles, the nephew of AUschylus. He studied under Isocrates, and 
composed two hundred and forty tragedies, according to Suidas; 
a rather improbable number. 


MELETUs was the contemporary of Euripides, who is accused by 
* Aristophanes of copying his scolia. The Scholiast (in ]. c. ) asserts 
that this Meletus was the unworthy accuser of Socrates. On the 
same authority we are informed that he was a frigid, inanimate 


poet, and a bad, unprincipled man. 


ApHareus* was the step-son of Isocrates. He began to ex- 
hibit Olymp. cru1, B. c. 368, and continued to compose till B. c. 
$41. He produced thirty-five or thirty-seven tragedies, and was 
four times victor. 


EvripiDEs junior, was the nephew of the great dramatist of that 
name®. Besides his own compositions he also exhibited several 
plays of his uncle then dead; one of which gained the prize. 
Boéckh suspects that he reproduced the Iphigenia in Aulis, and 
perhaps the Palamedes. To this Euripides is ascribed by Suidas 
an edition (€xdoais) of Homer. 


SopHoc.es, the grandson of the great tragedian®, exhibited 
the Edipus Coloneus of his grandfather Olymp. xcrtv, 4, B. c. 401. 
He first contended in his own name Olymp. xcv1, B. c. 3967. 


SostcLEs*, a native of Syracuse, composed seventy-three tra- 


. 


1. Harpoc. in V. 2. Diod. Sic. xiv. 43. 


ovros & dro mavtwy pev Peper Topvidiwov & 
oxokiwy Mednrov, &e. 297. 
Plutarch in Isoc. ; 
Suidas in V. See also Buéckh de Trag. Griec. xiv. and xviii. 
Arg. (Ed. Col. apud Elsmleium ad Bacch. p. 14, and Suidas. 
Diod. Sic. xiv. 53. & Suidas in V. 
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gedies, and was seven times victor. He lived during the reigns of 
Philip of Macedon and his son Alexander. 


HeERraciipEs Ponticvus, the pupil of Aristotle, wrote a work 
on the three great tragedians, and also published a series of 
dramas under the name of Thespis’. 


Under the Ptolemies flourished several tragic poets, parti- 
cularly the seven distinguished by the appellation of the Pleiades. 
They were contemporary inmates at the court of Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, and are stated by the Scholiast on Hephestion*® to have 
been Homer, son of Mycon, Sositheus, Lycophron, Alexander, 
(antiades, Sosiphanes, and Philiscus. Of their dramatic works 
not a fragment remains. The loss is probably not great, if we 
may judge from the only poetical piece composed by one of that 
body which is left us, the Cassandra of Lycophron*’. The 
creative powers of the Greeks were now so completely exhausted, 
that henceforth they were under the necessity of repeating the 
works of the ancient masters *. 


1. Laertius. v. 87. See above, page 15. note. 

2. P.32. ed. Pauw. The particular individuals, who composed the Pleiades, and 
their works are matters of t uncertainty. Should any one wish for a full discussion 
of this subject, he may refer to an article 1 in the Acta Soc. Philolog. Lipsiensis, Vol. 11. 


pars 2, p. 389, &c. 
3. Schlegel, Vol. 1. p. 189. 


4. In the fourth century after the Christian wra a strange dramatic piece—fabula 
longé insulsissima (Porson, Orest. 837)—was published on. the name of Gregory 
Nazianzenus, entitled, Xpioros waoywv. See Porson Orest. 857. Medea, 389. 1314, 
&c. This is the last recorded Greek tragedy, if such it can be called. It seems to have 
been a mere piece of mosaic patch-work, composed of disjointed lines and phrases gathered 
here and there from the old dramatists, and so arranged as to give the history of the 
Passion: something after the manner of the Virgilius Evangelizans by Alexander Ross. 


é 





CHAPTER II. 


SECTION I. 


THE OLD COMEDY. 


Tus early history of Grecian Comedy is enveloped in still 
more obscurity than that of Grecian Tragedy. ‘We have seen 
its origin referred by Aristotle to the Phallic songs of the ancient 
rustic Bacchanalia. This fact stands single and solitary. * The 
same great critic acknowledges his own inability to trace down- 
wards the progress of this branch of the Drama. The utmost, 
therefore, that modern research can hope to accomplish, is to 
form by inference and conjecture a faint line of connexion be- 
tween those rude Bacchanalian ebullitions and the finished dramas 
of Aristophanes. 

The first shape, then, under which Comedy presents itself, is 
that of a ludicrous, licentious, and satyrical song; the extemporal 
effusion of a body of carousing countrymen, whilst accompanying 
the procession of the Phallus. In emerging from the disorderly 
bursts of these Phallic avrocyedsacuara towards a more regular 
form, the first step of Comedy would be, as in the progress of Tra- 
gedy, the establishment of a chorus, and the introduction of some- 
thing like subject and composition into its songs and recitations. 
*The performers no longer, as heretofore, directed their jests 


1. See above, p. 5. For a critical account of Grecian Comedy the reader is referred 
to the extracts from Schlegel’s Lectures, given below, Part ii. 

2. Ai pév ov ths Tpaywoias peraBdces, cat 3: av éyévovTo, ov \eAN- 
Baciw* 1 8€ kwpwdia, dia Te py crovdalerOa €F dpyns, EXabe.—Poet. v. 3. 

3. ‘lauBifov aAAnAovs.—Aristot. Poet. iv. 10. 

This was probably the era of Susarion. He is called the Inventor of Comedy by the 
Arundel Marble; and his date may be inferred to be about 562 n.c. If the Marble be 
correct, by the term xwpwd/a, as applied to him, we can understand nothing beyond a 
kind of rough extemporal farce performed 7 the chorus, into which Susarion might have 
improved the Phallic song. We are also told by Aristotle that the Megarians claimed the 
invention of comedy :—T'ns pév Kkwpwdias of Meyapeis, of re évravOa, wes ém' 
THs map’ avrois Syuoxpatias ‘yevonevns, Kal oi éx TixeXias. (Poet. iii. 5.) 

With 
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against each other. Country scandal would furnish many a laugh- 
able theme; whilst a wealthy miser, a cruel master, or an over- 
bearing proprietor, would present a fair mark for sarcasm and 
raillery. Such was Comedy at the time of Thespis: rude, un- 
formed, and unpolished ;—its actors, a band of peasants smeared 
with wine lees; its stage a village green. ‘But now the im- 
provements in the sister art would speedily extend to Comedy. 
*It became an object of attention to poets, who, possessing more 
wit than elevation of sentiment, preferred this lighter species of 
composition to the solemn grandeur of Tragedy. Interlocutors 
were introduced with the consequent dialogue. The Iambic metre 
superseded in a great measure the Trochaic, though not subjected 
to many of the nicer restrictions in the Tragic senarius. * Masks 
and appropriate dresses were given to the performers, with all 


With regard to the claims of the Sicilian colonists, they were, as we shall see, well founded ; 
but as to those of the parent city, they were, in all likelihood, derived solely from the early 
improvements made in the Phallic chorus by Susarion ; who, according to some, was a 
native of Megara. (See Bentley Dissert. p. 200). Aristophanes is supposed to refer, in the 
Vespw, to the Megarian exhibitions, which seem to have long been popular there : 


pnd av yéAwTa Mevyapdber Kex \eupevov.—v. 57. 
Their coarse nature is mentioned by Eupolis, in a line of his Tlpoomad rio: still extant : 
TO cKwpp’ aceryer noe Meyapixdy rpodpa. 

1. The study of Homer's Margitcs gave a turn and tone to Comedy, as the reading 
of his Iliad and Odyssey had exercised a similar influence upon Tragedy. (See above, 
p- 17). Ridicule, not invective, became thenceforth more peculiarly its characteristic.— 
“Qonep 3¢ nal ta croveaia partiota roms “Ounpos qv" (udvos yap ox 
OTt €v, GAN OTL Kal pypnoes Spapatixas eroujcev’) obrw Kal THs KwMw- 
Sias oynuata mpwros Umedeisfev, ov royov, GA\a TO yedoiov Spapatoruiy- 
cas’ 6 yap Mapyitn: dvadoyov exe, womwep Idids Kal ’Odsvccea mpos ras 
Tpaywdias, obrw Kal ovTos mpos Tay Kwpwdias (Aristot. Poet. iv. 12). ‘ And as, 
in the serious kind, Homer alone may be said to deserve the name of Poet, not only on 
account of his other excellencies, but also of the dramatic spirit of his imitations ; so was 
he likewise the first who suggested the idea of Comedy, by substituting ridicule for invec- 
tive, and giving that ridicule a dramatic cast; for his Margites bears the same andlogy to 
Comedy as his Iliad and Odyssey to Tragedy.”.—T wining. 

At what time this change took place is uncertain; it was in all likelihood gradually 
produced, and seems only to have been Leak’ effected in the old Comedy ; for in the 
remains of its poets invective is plentifully mixed up with ridicule, Epicharmus, Phor- 
mis, and Dinolochus, the early Sicilian comedians, would, in their mythological dramas, 
deal more in the ludicrous than the sarcastic; whilst the first Athenian comic writers 
rather adhered to the old iambic or satyric form ; Crates being the first who adopted the 
Margitic style and subject. 


2. Arist. Poet. iv. 8. and 13. 

3. Kai yap Xopev kwpmdav ove ToTE 6 apywv Edwev, GAA’. EFedrovTal 
Hoav. non o€ oxnuaTa twa avTie EXoUeNs, of Aeyoueva avTAs roma pen 
povevovrar’ tis b€ mpdcwHa arédwKev, H AdyoUS, H WANON VroxpiTer, Kat 
6ca TmavTa, HyvonTat.—Aristot. Poet. v. 3, 4. 
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other requisite properties, the expenses of which the contending 
poets were obliged to defray themselves; since it was long before 
the magistrate would allow the Comic chorus to enjoy the privi- 
leges of the Tragic, and be equipped at the public cost. At what 
period, and by whom these several improvements were effected is 
not known: even Aristotle’s researches into the history of the 
Drama could elicit nothing satisfactory on this head. 


The first Comic writer, of whom we have any certain account, 
is Ericuarmus, a Syracusan' by birth or emigration. * It was 
about Olymp. Lxx, 1, B.c. 500,—thirty-five years after Thespis 
began to exhibit, eleven years after the commencement of Phry- 
nichus, and just before the appearance of AXschylus as a trage- 
dian,—that Epicharmus produced the first Comedy properly so 
called. Before him this department of the Drama was, as we 
have every reason to believe, nothing but a series of licentious 
songs and satiric episodes, without plot, connexion, or consistency. 
* He gave to each exhibition one single and unbroken fable, and 
converted the loose interlocutions into regular dialogue. The 
subjects of his comedies, as we may infer from the extant titles * of 


1. Theocritus, Epig. :(. Some make him a native of Crastus, some of Cos (Suidas, 
Eudocia, p. 166.); but all agree that he passed his life at Syracuse. 

2. 'Exeidev [ex Eaedias] yap nv ‘Em/yappos 6 momtys, wOXKO 7 POT Epos 
wv Xiwovidov cat Mayvnros. Arist. Poet. iii. 5—Chionides, on the authority of 
Suidas and Eudocia, began to exhibit p. c. 487: Aristotle’s expression, TOW ™po- 
repos wv Xiwvidov, would therefore almost induce us to carry back the date of Epi- 
charmus's first comedy still higher than B. c. 500. 


3. Tou dé pvOove roieiv "Emcyappos cai Dopus nptav. rd pév ow 6& 
dpyns é« XixeXas HrAOe.—Aristot. Poet. v. 5. 


4. These titles, as collected by Meursius and others, are as follows :— 

1. *AAkvev, 2.”Apuxos, 3.'Ataravra, 4. Bdxyai, 5. Bovowps, 6. Ta 
xat Oadacaa, 7. Arcowoo, 8.*EAris 4 TAovros, 9. Aipas yapos, 10. IIpa- 
xAns Tlapadopos, 11. Kuxkwy, 12. Kwpacrai 4 “Hpawros, 13. Meyapi, 
14. Moved, 15. NioBns yapos, 16. 'Odvecevs aviroportos, 17. ‘Odvaecers 
vavaryoc, 18. [IpounGevs Tupxaevs, 19. Lecpyves, 20. Exipwv, 21. Tpiyg, 
22. Tpwes, 23. Diroxryrys, 24.’Aypworiva, 25.'Aprayal, 26. Aiguiros, 
27. ‘Eopty, 28. Gewpol, 29. Acyos 4 Aoyxy, 30. Naco, 31, "Opua, 
32. Tlepiadros, 33. Népaa:, 34. Midwv, 35. Xutpa:. 

Of these the first twenty-three were evidently mythological, and possibly several of the 
remainder may have been so likewise. The few which had no connexion with mythology 
were, perhaps, the productions of Epicharmus in his later days. We know that he con- 
tinued to compose several years after the first representations of Chionides and Magnes 
at ot whose subjects scem to have been much of the same nature as those of Aris- 
tophanes. 
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thirty-five of them, were chiefly mythological. * Tragedy had, 
some few years before the era of Epicharmus, begun to assume its 
staid and dignified character. The woes of heroes and the majesty 
of the gods had, under Phrynichus, become its favourite theme. 
The Sicilian poet seems to have been struck with the idea of ex- 
citing the mirth of his audience, by the exhibition of some ludicrous 
matter dressed up in all the grave solemnity of the newly-invented 
art. Discarding, therefore the low drolleries and scurrilous invec- 
tives of the ancient cwumdia, he opened a novel and less invidious 
source of amusement, by composing a set of burlesque dramas * 
upon the usual Tragic subjects. ‘They succeeded; and the turn 
thus given to Comedy long continued; so that when it once more 
returned to personality and satire, as it speedily did, Tragedy and 
Tragic poets were the constant objects of its parody and ridicule. 
The great changes thus effected by Epicharmus justly entitled him 
to be called the Inventor of Comedy*, But his merits rest not 


1. This appears to be the only solution which can be fs of the curious fact,—that 
between the personality of the Phallic song, at the one end, and that of the Aristophanic 
drama at the other, there intervened a species of Comedy very different from these two 
similar and opposite extremities,—the mythological Comedy of Epicharmus, Phormis, 
and Dinolochus.—In the Amphitryo of Plautus we may possibly have an imitation of one 
of the mythological plays written by his model, Epicharmus. 

As a specimen of the style in which Epicharmus treated his mythological subjects, 
this graphic description of Hercules at his repast is given. It is a fragment from the 
Busiris: 

m pwr ov pev ax’ Ecbovr’ Tos wv, arobavais* 

Bpewe pev 6 papuyt é evel’, dpapei 8 a yvabos, 
Wopet 8 o 1ongros, TET puyev é Kuvoowy, 

wife: S€ Tais piverot, xwei & ovara.—Athen. x. p. 411. 


2. According to Atheneus, Epicharmus not only parodied the subject and external 
circumstances of Tragedy, but sometimes the words also and the sentiments of its poets :— 


Kéeypnra 8€ [rapwoig] Kai Ewiyappos 6 & Lupaxoveros vy Tim Tev Spapa- 
Twv én’ odjLyov (xv. p. 698):—for in this sense mapwbia must be here understood. 
The same author likewise confirms this idea of the early Sicilian Comedy, when, speaking 
of the famous parodist, Hegemon, he adds, Véypage dé xal xwopwbdiav eis Tov a p= 
Xalov TpomToy, nv emcypapove: Dirjtvwny (xv. 699). 


3. Thus the epigram on Epicharmus, ascribed to Theocritus ; which perhaps de- 
serves transcription : 


a TE pava Awpios, xXeunp, bd Tav kwp wdiav 
evpwy ‘Ewixappos 
w Baye, XarKeov vv avr’ arabivoi 
Tw wo aveOnxav, 
Toi Lupaxoroas évidpuv rar TleAwpeis Ta WOAC, 
ot” avdpt moXita, 
Lwpor 
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here: ‘he was distinguished for elegance in composition, as well 
as originality of conception. So many were his dramatic excel- 
lencies, that Plato terms him the first of Comic writers”; and, in 
a later age and foreign country, Plautus chose him as his model *. 
The plays of Epicharmus, to judge from the fragments still left 
us, abounded in apophthegms, little consistent with the idea we 
might otherwise have entertained of their nature, from our know- 
ledge of the buffooneries whence his Comedy sprung, and the 
writings of Aristophanes, his partially extant successor. * But 
Epicharmus was a philosopher and a Pythagorean. ° In the midst 
of merriment he failed not to inculcate, in pithy gnome, the 
otherwise distasteful lessons of morality to the gay and thought- 
less; and, sheltered by comic license °, to utter offensive political 
truths, which, promulged under any other circumstances, might 
have subjected the sage to the vengeance of a despotic government. 
We find Epicharmus still composing comedies, 7B. c. 485; and 


owpov yap cixe Xpnuarwv, Pepvapevor 
Te\elv €mwixerpa. 
To\ka yap wortav (ody trois mut ime yproma’ 
peyaia yupis avte.—Epig. iC. 
Aristotle indirectly asserts the same thing ; see above, p. 72, note 2. 


1. Demetrius Phalereus (see Vossius de Poet. Gr. vi. p. 31.) says that Epicharmus 
excelled in the choice and collocation of epithets ; on which account the name of ‘Esvyap- 
p08 was given to his kind of style, making it proverbial for elegance and beauty. Aristotle 
( Rhet. iii. 9.), lays one fault to his charge as a writer, the employment of false antitheses. 


2. Oi dkpor THs woujocews exaTépas, Kwpweias peéev *Emiyappos, Tpayw- 
dias 6€ “Opnpos.—Plato in Theeteto, p. 33. 


3.  Dicitur Afrani toga convenisse Menandro, 
Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmo.—Horat. 2. Epist. ii. 58. 


4. Many scholars have supposed that there were two persons of this name, the one 
a philosopher, the other a comic poet; but the contrary opinion seems the more correct. 
It is therefore of one and the same Epicharmus that Laertius speaks, both when (viii. 78.) 
he mentions “* Epicharmus the Pythagorean," and also when (iii.9.) he asserts from Alcimus 
that ‘* Plato transcribed much from Epicharmus the comedian into his own writings.”” It 
is of our Epicharmus that Cicero says, “ Epicharmi acuti, nec insulsi hominis ut Siculi.” 


(Tusc. Quest. i. 8,); and to him is by some ascribed the invention of two letters in the 
reek alphabet. 


5. So the epigram of Theocritus quoted above, 
mo\\Na yap mwortav (ody Trois maicly cime ypyowa. 


6. The accounts of Plutarch (De Adulatore, p. 68.) and Iamblichus (De vit. Pythag. 
XXXVi-), which attribute his original adoption of this mode of communicating his phi- 
losophical opinions to a dread of Hicro, must be erroneous. That prince did not succeed 


to the supreme power in Syracuse till p, c. 478, at which time Epicharmus had already 
been exhibiting above twenty years. 


7. Suidas in "Emy. 
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again during the reign of Hiero, 's. c. 477. * He died at the age 
of ninety or ninety-seven years. 


*Pxormis was the countryman and contemporary of Epichar- 
mus, and tutor to the sons of Gelon, the elder brother and 
predecessor of Hiero. * His comedies also appear to have been 
mythological parodies. 


Drivotocuvs, another Sicilian, the son*, the scholar, or the 
rival of Epicharmus ®, is said to have flourished, s. c. 488. * Four- 
teen plays are ascribed to this poet; but neither of him nor of 
Phormis do any fragments remain. * These three Sicilian drama- 
tists used the Doric dialect. 


*CHIonIDEs was the first Comic writer among the Athenians. 
His representations date from Olymp. LxxIII, 2, B. c. 487. The 
names of three of his comedies are recorded—Hpwes, Tepoal % 
Acovpuoi, and [Itwyoi. The two latter do not apparently bear 
any reference to mythology, and therefore it is probable that 
Comedy was beginning to adopt subjects of a different nature "; 
or rather, that the Attic Comedy did, from its earliest times, 
incline, as in the days of Aristophanes, to personality and satire. 


Macnes”™, the Athenian, was of the same age as Chionides. 
All his comedies have perished; but such of their * titles as are 


His Naoo: was composed about this date. See Clinton, Fast. Hell. 3. c. 477. 
Lucian ( Macrob. xxv.) says 97; Laert. (viii. 78.) 90. 

Suidas in Mop. Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. v. 5. 

The names of three were, Kepavos, ’AAxvoves, and "IAiov wopOnars. 
Suidas in V. 6. Elian. H. A. vi. 51. 7. Suidas in Lev. 
Suidas, ibid—Theocritus, Epig. «(’. above, p. 73, note. 

9. Aristot. Poet. iii.5. Suidas in Xie. 

10. Suidas in Xiwv. and Atheneus, iii. p. 119, and xiv. p. 638. Some of this poct’s 
comedies were extant in the time of Vitruvius; who, mentioning a saying of Epicurus, 
adds, ‘* Hac ita esse plures philosophi dixerunt, non minus etiam poeta, qui antiquas 
comedias Grwc? scripserunt, et easdem sententias versibus in scena pronuntiaverunt, 
Eucrates, Chionides, Aristophanes, &c. Vitruv. Pref. in Lib. vi—It would appear from 


this that Epicharmus was not singular amongst the old comedians, in admitting such 
gnome into his dramas. 


1]. See above, p: 71, note. 12. Aristot. Poet. iii. 5. 


13. Miraxic Bap/airides or Bapfitiorai, "Opuibes, Aviol, YWrves, and Ba- 


Tpayo:. To the five last of these plays allusion is made by Aristophanes in the pre 
quot 


Pere > 
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preserved confirm our suspicion that the materials of Athenian 
Comedy were derived from other sources than mythology. The 
plays of Magnes were probably much of the same nature with 
those of Aristophanes. Indeed two of them, the Barpayor and 
the”Opu:Oes, had the very titles which are borne by two of the 
surviving dramas of the latter poet. ‘Magnes, whilst in his 
prime, was an active and popular writer, full of wit and invention ; 
but in his old age he fell into disrepute: his services were for- 
gotten by an ungrateful audience, and he was left to die in neglect 
and obscurity. 


Cratinus*, the son of Callimedes, an Athenian, was born 
*Olymp. Lxv. 2, B.c. 519. It was not till late in life that he 
directed his attention to Comic composition. ‘The first piece of 
his on record is the ApyiAoyot, which was represented about 
Olymp. LxxxIII, B. c. 448; at which time he was in his seventy- 
first year. Soon after this, Comedy became ° so licentious and 


quoted below. The expression there, exw77ew (v. 523.), strongly supports our opinion 
respecting the early Attic comedy ; indeed Aristotle seems expressly to assert it. See 
below, Crates, p. 79. 

1. Aristophanes, in a parabasis of the Equites (505, &c.), descanting on the peculiar 
difficulties of the comic poet, from the nature of his task itself, and the fickleness of his 
auditors, instances his assertions in the cases of Magnes, Cratinus, and Crates. Of Magnes 
he says : 

Touro pev eldas & ‘male Mayvns dua tats wodiais KaTioveas, 
ds w\eiora yopwv Tev avTimadwy vikns éornce TpoTaa, 
macas 5 Upuiv dwvras iets, wal WddAwv, cal wrepvyi{wv, 

kat Avdi{wv, wal Wnvilwv, cat Bawropuevos Batpayeins, 

oux éfnpxecev* aAXa TerevTaY Em! yypws, ov yap Ed HANS, 
efeBaAndn mpecButyns wv, St: TOU cxwwrew amereipby.—b518. 

2. Suidas in V. 

3. Cratinus died B. c. 422, at the age of ninety-seven (Lucian, Macrob. xxv.) ; his 
birth-year would therefore be n. c. 519. 


4. In this play, according to Plutarch (Vit. Cim. x.), he thus makes mention of the 
celebrated Cimon, who had died in the preceding year, B. c. 449: 
Kayo yap nvyouv 
cuv avopt Geiw xat pirokevwratw, 
Kal mav7’ apicrm Twv TavedArveav mponw, 
Kinwn, Aewapov yypas evwyoupevos 
alova mavta ovvoiatpivvew’ 6 be 
Armev BEBnxe mporepos. 
It would hence appear that Cratinus had been on terms of close intimacy with the 
Athenian general. 


5. Schol. Aristoph. Acharn. 67. See Clinton. Fast. Hell. s. c. 440 and 437. 
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virulent in its personalities, that the magistracy were obliged to 
interfere. A decree was passed, Olymp. Lxxxv. 1, B. c. 440, pro- 
hibiting the exhibitions of Comedy ; which law continued in force 
only during that year and the two following, being repealed in 
the archonship of Euthymenes. Three victories of Cratinus 
stand recorded after the recommencement of Comic performances. 
‘With the Xeuafouevoe he was second, B. c. 425, when the 
‘Axapvets of Aristophanes won the prize, and the third place was 
adjudged to the Novunviac of Eupolis. *In the succeeding year 
he was again second with the Larvpo, and Aristophanes again 
first with the ‘Imzeis. *In a parabasis of this play, already re- 
ferred to, that young rival makes mention of Cratinus; where, 
after having noticed his former successes, he insinuates, under the 
cloak of an equivocal pity, that the veteran was become doting and 
superannuated. The old man—now in his ninety-fifth year—in- 
dignant at this insidious attack, exerted his remaining vigour, and 
composed against the contests of the following season a comedy 
intitled Tlurivy, or The Flagon, which turned upon the accusations 
brought against him by Aristophanes. *'The aged dramatist had 
a complete triumph. He was first ; whilst his humbled antagonist 
was also vanquished by Ameipsias with the Kovvos, though the 
play of Aristophanes was his favorite NepéAa:. Notwithstanding 
his °notorious excesses, Cratinus lived to an extreme old age, 


1. Argum. Acharn. 2. Argum. Equit. 

3. ira Kparivov peuvnuévos, os mo\A@ pevoas mot’ éraivy 
did Trav apedrwv wediwov Esper, Kal THs oTacEws Mapacipwy 
Epope tas dpus Kai ras wAaTavous Kal Tous ExOpovs mpobedAupvous" 
doa 8’ ovK qv év auprociw, mAjyv AQPOI ZYKOTEATAE, 
cai TEKTONES EYMAAAMOQN YMNON: obras nvOnoev éxeivos. 
vi 8’ Uueis avrov dpwvres mapadnpouvt’ ovK éXeEiTE, 
éxmimTovowy Tav réxTpwr, Kal TOV TOVvoV OUK ET’ EvovToOS, 
tav 8 dppovtav diayackovewy’ GAAa yépwv wy mepiEepper, 
eonep Kowas, arépavoy peév Eywv avov, diver 3 admodwdws, 
ov xpnv dia tas © oTépas vixas wivew é€v te []puTavein, 
Kal pan Anpeiv, GAAa Oeacbar Acmapov mapa rH Aiowey. 


Equit. 524. 
4. Argum. Nub. 


5. To the intemperance of Cratinus he alludes in the passage from the Equites, quoted 
above. In the Pax (684, ryt He humorously ascribes the jovial old poet’s death to 
a shock on seeing a cask of wine staved and lost. 


‘Eppne. ti Sai; Kparivos 6 copes Eotw; 
~ Tpvyaios, ameBavev, 
O8 of Aaxwves évéBarov. 
‘Eppes. 
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dying, B. c. 422', in his ninety-seventh year. *The titles of 
thirty-eight of his comedies have been collected by Meursius, 
Keenig, &c. °His style was bold and animated; and, ‘like his 
younger brethren, Eupolis and Aristophanes, he fearlessly and 
unsparingly directed his satire against the iniquitous public officer 
and the profligate of private life. Nor yet are we to suppose that 
the comedies of Cratinus and his contemporaries contained nothing 
beyond broad jest or coarse invective and lampoon. °They were, 
on the contrary, marked by elegance of expression and purity of 
language; elevated sometimes into philosophical dignity by the 
sentiments which they introduced, and graced with many a pas- 
sage of beautiful idea and high poetry: so that Quinctilian 
deems the Old Comedy, after Homer, the most fitting and bene- 
ficial object for a young pleader’s study. In short, the character 
of this stage in the Comic Drama cannot be more happily defined 
than by the words of the chorus in the Rane; its duty was 


ToAXa pev yeAora ei- . 
meiv worda O€ orovdata.—389. 


‘Epuns. Ti waber; 

Tpvyaios. oO TI; 
wpaxiacas. ov yap étnvecyero 
opav mifoy xatrayvipnevov owou mreéwv. 

Cratinus himself made no scruple of acknowledging his failing:—67: 3€ pidowwos 
db Kparivos wat avres év tH [lvtivy A€yer cadws (Schol. in Pac. 687.) Horace 
also opens one of his Epistles (1 Epp. xix.) with a maxim of the Comedian’s, in due 
accordance with his practice, 


Prisco si credis, Macenas docte, Cratino, 
Nulla placere diu, nec vivere carmina possunt, 
Que scribuntur aque potoribus. 


1. Lucian, Macrob. xxv. Cratinus was dead at the representation of the Pax, 
n. Cc. 419. See the preceding note. 


2. Fabric. Bib. Gree. in Cratin. 
3. 





Audaci quicumque adflate Cratino, 
Iratum Eupolidem pregrandi cum sene palles, &c.—Persius, i. 123. 


4. Eupolis atque Cratinus, Aristophanesque poete, 
Atque alii, quorum comedia prisca virorum est, 
Si quis erat dignus describi, quod malus aut fur, 
Quod mechus foret, aut sicarius, aut alioqui 
Famosus, multé cum libertate notabant.—Horat. 1 Satt. iv. 1, &c. 


5. Antiqua comeedia- cum sinceram illam sermonis Attici gratiam prope sola retinet, 
tum facundissime libertatis, etsi est in insectandis vitiis precipua, plurimum tamen 
virium etiam in ceteris partibus habet. Nam et grandis et elegans et vetusta, et nescio 
an ulla, post Homerum tamen, quem, ut Achillem, semper excipi par est, aut similior 
sit oratoribus, aut ad oratores faciendos aptior. Plures ejus auctores, Aristophanes tamen, 
et Eupolis, Cratinusque precipui.Quinct. x. 1. 
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Crates’ was originally an actor, and performed the principal 
parts in the plays of Cratinus. *Afterwards, about B. c. 450 
he began to compose comedies himself. Crates, *according to 
Aristotle, was the first Athenian poet wha abandoned the iambic 
or satiric form of comedy, and made use of invented and general 
stories or fables. Perhaps the law, mentioned above*, might have 
some share in giving his plays this less offensive turn. His style 
is said to have been gay and facetious; yet the few fragments of 
his writings which remain are of a serious cast®. From the ex- 
pressions of Aristophanes’, in the parabasis of the Equites already 
quoted, the comedies of Crates seem to have been marked by ele- 
gance of language and ingenious ideas. ‘Yet, with all his endea- 
vours to please his fastidious auditors, the poet had, in common 
with his rivals, to endure many contumelies and vexations. He 
nevertheless, with unwearied resolution, continued to compose and 
exhibit during a varied career of success and reverses. 


Purynicuus first appeared as a comic poet “a little before 
the beginning of the Peloponnesian war. °In Olymp. xc1. 3. 
B. c. 414. when Ameipsias was first with his Kwuacral, and 
Aristophanes second with the "Opy@es, Phrynichus was third 
with his Movorpomos. ‘He was second, Olymp. xcitt. 4. B, c. 
405. with his Movoa; Plato was third with his KAeopwyv; and 
Aristophanes first with the Barpayo. ‘In this play his rival 


1. Anon. wep! Kwpwdias Aristoph. premiss. Schol. in Equit. 537. 
2. Eusebius. 
3. Tow de "AOnunow Kpatns mpwros npkev, apéuevos tHe lan Buys Beas, 
KaBorov moiety Adyous 7 pvOove.—Poet. iv. 7. See above, Chionides and Magnes. 
4. P. 76. 
5. Such are his reflections on Poverty, and his beautiful lines on Old Age. 
6. See the passage in the next note, v. 538. 
7. oias 8€ Kparns dpyas tuav nveryeto xal oTupeducpovs, 
ds amo suixpas damavns tnas apotiCwv aneneunev, 
dno xpapfotdtov atopatos wdTTwy GoTEoTaTaS émvoias: 
x’ ovTOS pévTOL MOVOS aYTNPKEL, TOTE pév nimrewy rore 8 ovyxi. 


Equit. 535. 
8. B.C. 435. Suidas in V. 9. Argum. Av. ii. 
10. Argum. Ran. 
ll. ZavOias. ri dy7’ Ser pe tavta ta oxevn pepe, 


’ 
cimep roujow under, dvmep Dpwvryos 
w 4 , , ‘ 
€iw8e mov, xai Avni, « Apenvias, 
-~ , x 
aKxeun pepova’ éxaaTorT’ ev .Kw@pmoia; 
A tovveos, 
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accuses him of bringing on the stage slaves heavily laden with 
baggage, in order to put bad jests into their mouths. Phry- 
nichus was nevertheless a poet of superior abilities. ‘The names 
of ten of his comedies are extant. 


*Evpo.is was nearly of the same age with Aristophanes, and 
probably exhibited for the first time 3.c. 429. In B.c. 425 he 
was third with his Novuyvia:, when Cratinus was second, and 
Aristophanes first. °In s.c. 421 he brought out his Mapias 
and his. KoAaxes; one at the Dionysia ev Anvaioss, the other at 
those év aore; ‘and in a similar way his AvroXvxos and ‘Aorpa- 
revro: the following year. °The titles of more than twenty of 
his comedies have been collected by Meursius. A few fragments 
remain. ‘°Eupolis was a bold and severe satirist on the vices 
of his day and city. ‘In the Mapixas he attacked Hyperbolus, 
in the AvroAveos an Athenian so named, in the 'Aotparevra 


Atdvucos. juny viv mounjons ws eye Oewpevos, 
Orav Tt TovTwy TeV codispaTwv ide, 
mreiv | MavT@ mpEeaiTEpos amépyopvat.—Ran. 12, Kc. 
Phrynichus had been mentioned before in the Nubcs ; where Eupolis is charged with 
copying him in the Maricas; 
IIpocdeis aitwe ypavv pebvony tov Kopdayos ovvey’, rv 
Dpvuyos mara: wewomy’, Hv TO KyTos nabiev'—547. 
This passage, too, shows that Phrynichus was senior to both Eupolis and Aristophanes. 
1. Fabric. Bib. Grac. in Phryn. 
2. Prolegom. Aristoph. p. xxix. (Beck,) compared with Suidas in Ev. Argument. 
Acharn. 
3. Schol. Nub. 544 and 582. Aristophanes, in the parabasis of that comedy, which 


seems to have been added in a third revision, accuses Eupolis of copying his Maricas 
from the Equites, which had been represented three years before. 


obra 38 we dwaft mapédwxev AaByv ‘YrEepforos, 
TouTov deiAaiov KoAETPwG’ Gel Kal THY pnTépa. 
Etmoks wév tov Mapwav mpwristov mapeidxucey 
éxorpé\vas Tous ietepous ‘Imméas Kxaxoc Kaxws, 
mpocbes alte ypaiv peOvonv, Tov Kopéaxos obvey’, Hv 
Dpvuyos mara: weroiny’, hv To KyTos HoOvev,—Nubes, 543, &e. 

It seems, too, from the Scholiast on vy. 532. 

Oud’ Ecxw We rovs paraxpous, 
that Eupolis had offended his rival hy cutting some jest upon his baldness. 

4. Athen. v. p. 216. Schol. Pac. 779. 

5. Fabric. Bib. Grec. Eupolis. 

6. Persius terms him iratum. See above, p. 78, note. 

7. Aristoph. Nubes. 543. 


8. Athen. v. p. 216. 
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Melanthius. ‘In the Bawrai he inveighed against the effeminacy 
of his countrymen; ‘in his Aakxedaizoves he assailed Cimon, ac- 
cusing him, amongst other charges, of an unpatriotic bias towards 
every thing Spartan. °His death was generally ascribed to the 
vengeance of Alcibiades, whom he had lampooned, probably in 
the Barrai. By his orders, according to the common account, 
Eupolis was thrown overboard during the passage of the Athe- 
nian armament to Sicily, B. c. 415. Cicero, however, calls this 
story a vulgar error; since Eratosthenes, the Alexandrian libra- 
rian, had shown that several comedies were composed by Enupolis 
some time after the date assigned to this pseudo-assassination. 
His tomb too, according to Pausanias, was erected on the banks 
of the Asopus by the Sicyonians, which makes it most probable 
that this was the place of his death’. 


Of AnisTOPHANES antiquity supplies us with few notices, and 
those of doubtful credit. °The most likely account makes him 
the son of Philippus, a native of A’gina; and therefore the Come- 
dian was an adopted, not a natural, citizen of Athens. °The 
exact dates of his birth and death are equally unknown. 


1. Schol. Pac. 808. 
2. Plut. in Cim. who says this play had a great influence on the public feeling. 


3. Quis enim non dixit, Etwo\w, Tov ris dpyaias, ab Alcibiade, navigante in 
Siciliam, dejectum esse in mare? Redarguit Eratosthenes. Adfert enim, quas ille post 
“id tempus fabulas docuerit.—Cicero ad Att. vi. 1. 


4. Eupolis in his comedy entitled Aino evokes the departed orators and statesmen 
of Athens from the dead. Pericles appears amongst them, whose character the poet thus 
gives ; 

Kpariaros ovros éyever’ avOpwrwv A€yeWv. 

‘Onore mapédbor, worep oi ayablol Spopeis, 

"Ex déka modav per Aéywv Tovs pyropas: 

Tayvs A€yew péev, wpos S€ y alte Te Taye 

Tle:Ow ris erexabi{ev ert rots yeikeow 

Oirws éxrjAer, Kat povos Tay pnTdpwey 

To Kévtpov eyxareArme Tos axpowpévors.—Schol. in Acharn. 504. 
5. Acharn. 628 with Schol. Vit. Aristoph. Anonym. Athen. vi. 227. 


6. We can, however, approximate to the one and the other. The Aatradeic, his 
maiden comedy, was represented B. c. 427. *At that time he had not reached the age 
requi 





eforov yap évOad’ vn’ dvopwp, ols nov Kal Aéyer, 

6 Lwppwv re yw Katamvywy dpiot nkoveaTny, 
ka-yw—mapbévos yap Er’ Hv KovK Efnv mw por TEKEIv,— 
€FEOnxa, mais 3 érepa tis Aafove’ aveiieto, &c.—Nubes, 520. 


F 


$2 ARISTOPHANES. 


At a very early period of his dramatic career Aristophanes 
directed his attention to the political situation and occurrences of 
Athens. His second recorded comedy, the Babylonians, was 
aimed against Cleon, and his third, the Acharnians, turns upon 
the evils of the Peloponnesian war—then in its sixth year— 
and the advantage of a speedy peace. His talents and address: 


soon gave him amazing influence with his countrymen; ‘as Cleon 


required by law in those who were allowed a comic chorus by the Archon, and therefore 
the piece was published under the name of a friend. Now this age was either twenty or 
thirty years (Schol. in Nub. 522): suppose it the latter, as most likely ; Aristophanes, 
therefore, in B. c. 427 was under thirty ; and yet not much so, as the ‘Imes, performed 
B. C. 424 (Argum. Equit.), was registered in his own name. Taking, then, the mean 
between these two dates as the time of his attaining thirty, we shall have p. c. 456. as the 
year of his birth. With respect to the date of his death, we know that the Plutus, the 
last play represented under his own name (Arg. Plut. iii.) was performed w. c. 388; and 
further that he lived long enough after this to compose two more comedies—the K wxadoc 
and AioAooiwwv— which were exhibited under the name of his son Araros. Hence we 
may fix his death, with some degree of certainty, at or about B. c. 380: which would 
axa him then nearly eighty years of age. 


1. The £quites was exhibited the very year after that in which Cleon had un-. 
deservedly we so much glory by the capture of the Spartans in Sphacteria (Argum. 
Equit. et Thucyd. iv. 39). He was then in the height of his power and insolence. 
No actor durst personate his character in the comedy, and no artist model a mask 
after his likeness (Eq. 230-4.) Aristophanes himself was compelled to undertake the 
part, and appeared for the first time on the mages his face smeared with wine lees. 
His success was complete. To this bold attack he refers with pride in the Nubes ; 


. ‘ ” otra? 8 5 * % ‘ _# 
Os peyorov ovta’ Krewv' eras’ és trv yaorépa, 
a J , ’ , a I ’ ~- ¢ , ~ id 
Kovx €roduno’ atOie émeumning avt@ Keimev.—dl. 


and again in the Vespa (v. 62), performed two years after the Equites ; where Xanthias, 
recounting all the subjects which should not form the plot of the present comedy, con- 
cludes the catalogue with 


Oud’, ef Krewv x’ EXauWe ths TuyNs yap, 
AvOis Tov avtov dvépa puTTwrevooper. 


Mr. Mitford (Hist. of Greece, chap. xvi. §. 6.) supposing the Acharnians to have 
been written subsequently to the Equitcs, attributes the fine there mentioned, as imposed 
through the Knights upon Cleon, to the effect produced against that dema e by the 
comedy of Aristophanes. This cannot be correct, if any credit is to be attached to the 
Scholia and Arguments. They uniformly place the Acharnians a year before the Equites, 
and make no mention of Aristophanes in their account of the suit instituted by the 
Knights, but on the contrary assign the part they then took against Cleon, as the reason 
which induced Aristophanes to introduce them as a chorus, and give their name to the 
play*. Nay the poet himself, in the Acharnians, plainly intimates this attack on Cleon 
as a thing intended and not effected ; though the Equites of the following year was proba- 
bly at that time already commenced : 


‘Os penionxa oe KAéwvos Er: uaddov, ov 
KATATE "yo TOloW immevow WOT és KATTUUMATA.—282. 





* See the Arguments of the Acharn. and Equit. and Schol. en Acharn. 6, and Equit. 225. 
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felt to his cost the succeeding year on the representation of the 
Equites'. The fame of Aristophanes was not confined to his.own: 
city. Dionysius of Syracuse would gladly have admitted the 
popular dramatist to his court and patronage ; but his invitations. 
were steadily refused by the independent Athenian. *In B. c.. 
423. the Sophists felt the weight of his lash, for in that year 
he produced, though unsuccessfully, his Neubes. The vulgar 
notion that the exhibition of Socrates in this play was an in- 
tentional prelude to his capital accusation in the criminal court, 
and that Aristophanes was the leagued accomplice of Melitus, 
“has of late been frequently and satisfactorily refuted. The 
simple consideration that twenty-four years intervened between 
the representation of the Nubes and the trial of Socrates, affords’ 
a sufficient answer to any such charge. ‘In fact, after the per- 
formance of this very comedy, we find Socrates and Aristophanes 
become acquainted, and occasionally meeting together on the 
best terms. An imperfect knowledge of Socrates at the time, 
his reputed doctrines, and his constantly consorting with notorious 
Sophists, along with the marked singularity of his face, figure, and 
manners, so well adapted to comic mimicry, were doubtless the 
main reasons for the selection of him as the sophistic Corypheeus. 
°In the Peace and the Lysistrata Aristophanes again reverts 
to politics and the Peloponnesian war: in the Wasps, the Birds, 
and the Ecclesiazuse@, he takes cognizance of the internal con- 
cerns of the state; in the Thesmophoriaxusa, and the Rane, he 
attacks Euripides and discusses the drama; whilst in the Plutus 


1. Aristophanes himself thus appeals, in a parabasis of the Acharnians, to this fame 
and popularity of his : 
Torydproa viv ék Trev worewv Tov pdpov vwiv amayovTes 
“Héovew, iseiv ériBupotvres Tov womthy Tov apioTor, 
"“Oorw mwapexwouvevce Kéyew ev "AOnvaios ta dixaa. 
Oire e avTov wept THs TOABNS yon Toppw KAEoe HKEL, 
Ore kal Baoirevs, Aaxedamoviov tiv mpecBeiav BacaviCwy, 
‘Hpwrncev mpata peév avtovs, worepor Tais vavol Kpatovaw" 
Eira d€ tovrov tov momtny, morépous €imo: Kaka wWokAa.—G18, Ke. 


The last boast, however, seems of a somewhat dubious character. 
2. Argument. Nub. See above, p. 168. 


3. See particularly Mr. Mitchell's elegant and able Introduction to his translation of 
Aristophanes. 


4. Plato, Symposion. . 
= For the chronology of these several dramas see the table at the end of this historic 
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he presents us with a specimen of the Middle Comedy. Eleven 
of his comedies are still extant out of upwards of sixty’. 

Aristophanes, during the whole of his career, had a numerous 
body of rival comedians to oppose. Ecphantides, Pisander, Callias, 
Hermippus, Myrtilus, Lysimachus, Lycis, Leucon, and Pantacles, 
besides the more celebrated writers whom we have noticed above, 
were a little his seniors; Aristomenes, Ameipsias, Teleclides, 
Pherecrates, Plato, Diocles, Sannyrio, Philyllius, Philonides, 
Strattis, and Theopompus, with several others, to the number of 
thirty in all, were somewhat his juniors; with most of whom 
Aristophanes had to contend in the course of his dramatic exhi- 
bitions. Of these poets little is left us beyond their names and a 
few isolated fragments. Yet Plato, Pherecrates, and Philonides 
were men of superior talent. With Theopompus, who flourished 
B. c, 386, closes the list of the Old Comedians. 


1. Fab. Bib. Grec. Aristoph. 


CHAPTER II. 


SECTION II. 


THE MIDDLE COMEDY. 


Te Old Comedy had exercised the most unbounded liberty 
in satirizing the public faults and private failings of contemporary 
citizens. No rank, age, profession, or authority could shelter 
the object of Comic abuse or ridicule. He was not only as- 
sailed by name and jeered to his face whilst seated as a spectator, 
but he was actually dragged on the stage as one of the dramatis 
persone, and thus made to behold himself, acting as it were, his 
own shame. This licentious freedom against person and character 
vanished of course with Athenian independence. The temporary 
abolition of the Democracy, towards the conclusion of the Pe- 
loponnesian war, was quickly followed by a law, which forbade 
the introduction of individuals by name as personages in Comedy. 
It does not appear that the law went further, yet all other attacks 
upon the powerful leaders of affairs at that time or their partisans, 
would be sedulously avoided by those, who wished to escape the 
vengeance of men no less relentless than suspicious. ‘Thus de- 
prived by political circumstances of the rich materials, which 
public events and public characters had hitherto supplied, the 
Comic poets were constrained to look elsewhere for subjects. 
Sometimes the old Sicilian style was adopted, and the mythologic 
stories of antiquity were transformed into ludicrous exhibitions. 
Sometimes the pieces of the tragedians were parodied; and as 
personal ridicule was too favorite a weapon to be altogether 
laid aside, its shafts were turned from the demagogue and the 
peculator upon the Platonist and the Pythagorean ;—men, whose 
habits and pursuits might be safely attacked without exciting 
political jealousy or alarm. It was now too that the host of 
characters sprung up, which in after times entered regularly into 
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the composition of every Comedy:—stupid frustics, drunken old 
women, aged misers, braggadocios, harlots, cooks, slaves, and 
parasites. 

Such are the leading features of that class of dramas, which 
appeared during the interval that elapsed between the sudden 
annihilation of the Old and the final formation of the New Comedy’. 

The following is a brief biographical list of the most eminent 
writers assigned to the Middle Comedy. 


*Evusutus, who exhibited about Olymp. c1, 2, B. ¢. 375, is 
called by Suidas peBopios THs werns Kwpmdias Kal THS Tadaas- 
He was a native of Atarnea, and the author of fifty comedies’. 


*Aranos, son of Aristophanes, was the contemporary of Eu- 
bulus. °Under his name the two last pieces of his father were 
represented, °whose talents he by no means possessed. 7 Nico- 
stratus and Philippus, two other sons of Aristophanes, are also 
recorded amongst the poets of the Middle Comedy. The titles of 
several comedies written by these three brothers are preserved in 
Atheneus. 


*AnTIPHANES of Rhodes, Smyrna, or Carystus,’ was born 
(s. c. 408) of parents in the low condition of slaves. This most 
prolific poet (he is said to have composed upwards of three hundred 
dramas), notwithstanding the meanness of his origin, was so po- 
pular in Athens, that on his decease a decree was passed to remove 
his remains from Chios to that city, where*they were interred with 
public honours. 


1. It is difficult to define the precise limits of the Middle Comedy, either in respect 
of its nature or its age. Mr. Clinton has touched upon the subject in the Introduction 
to his admirable Fasti Hellenici, (p. xxxvi. &e.). He has shown that the generally re- 
ceived idea, which would distinguish the Middle from the Old Comedy by its abstinence 
from personal satire, is completely at variance with the fragments still extant; and that 
the celebrated law—7o0U pry) OvopacTt Kouméeetv Tiva—simply forbade the introduction 
of any individual on the stage by name as one ¢ of the dramatis persona. This prohibition, 
too, might be evaded by suppressing the name and identifying the individual by means 
of the mask, dress, and external appearance alone. ‘* This law, then, when limited to its 
proper sense, is by no means inconsistent with a great degree of comic liberty, or with 
those animadversions upon eminent names with which we find the comic poets actually to 
abound,”’ (Fast. Hell. p. xlii.). The date of the law is uncertain; probably about a. c. 
404, during the government of the Thirty. 


2. Suidas in V. 3. Fab. Bib. Grac. Eub. 4. Suidas in V. 
5. Sce above, p. U2, note. 6. Athen. iii. 9, p. 35 and 123, 7, Ib. xiii. p. 587- 


& Suidas in V. and Eudocia. 
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'ANAXANDRIDEsS of Camirus in Rhodes, was the author of 
sixty-five comedies. Endowed by nature with a handsome per- 
son and fine talents, Anaxandrides, though studiously elegant and 
effeminate in dress and manners, was yet the slave of passion. 
*It is said that he used to tear his unsuccessful dramas in pieces, 
or send them as waste paper to the perfumers’ shops. He in- 
troduced upon the stage scenes of gross intrigue and debauchery ; 
and not only ridiculed Plato and the Academy, but proceeded to 
lampoon the magistracy of Athens. *For this attack he is by 
some reported to have been tried and condemned to die by starva- 
tion. 


*ALExIs, a native of Thurium in Italy, was either uncle or 
patron to Menander. Like Antiphanes, he was a very voluminous 
composer. Suidas states the number of his plays at 245; the titles 
of 113 are still upon record. Plato was occasionally the object of 
his satire also, as he was a mark for the wit of Anaxandrides. 


EricratEs was of Ambracia in Epirus, and the imitator, 
according to Atheneus, of Antiphanes. He, too, made Plato the 
subject of his ridicule; and a long and curious fragment is * pre- 
served, where the disciples of that philosopher are described as 
engaged in deep discussion over a cucumber. 


There are, with the six just mentioned, twenty-eight other re- 
corded poets of the Middle Comedy; but of these the notices are 
so scanty as to furnish nothing except their names, an occasional 
fragment, and the titles of a few of their comedies. 


1. Athen. ix. p. 374. 2. Ibid. 


3. Some commentators understand these two lines in the Ibis, a poem commonly 
ascribed to Ovid, as referring to Anaxandrides : 


Utque parum stabili qui carmine lesit Athenas, 
Invisus pereas deficiente cibo.—523. 


4. Suidas in V. 5. Athen. ii. p. 59. 


CHAPTER II. 


SECTION IIL 


THE NEW COMEDY. 


‘Tux comic Drama, after more than half a century of vacillating 
transition from its old to its subsequent form, in the age of Alex- 
ander finally settled down, through the ill-defined gradations of 
the Middle, into what was called the New Comedy. The character- 
istics which distinguish this style of comedy from that of Aristo- 
phanes are strongly marked, and naturally arose out of its different 
political situations, The Old Comedy drew its subjects from public, 
the New from private life. The Old Comedy often took its dramatis 
persone from the generals, the orators, the demagogues, or the phi- 
losophers of the day ; in the New the characters were always fic- 
titious. ‘The Old Comedy was made up of personal satire and the 
broadest mirth, exhibited under all the forms, and with all the ac- 
companiments, which uncontrolled fancy and frolic could conceive. 
The New Comedy was of a more temperate and regulated nature ; 
its satire was aimed at the abstract vice or defect, not at the indi- 
vidual offender. Its mirth was of a restrained kind; and, as being 
a faithful picture of life, its descriptions of men and manners were 
accurate portraits, not wild caricatures; and, for the same reason, 
its gaiety was often interrupted by scenes of a grave and affecting 
character. Such were the leading distinctions between the Old and 
New Comedies, when compared in their general and predominant 
forms. We shall now subjoin, as before, a short biographical 
notice of the principal writers of the New Comedy’. 


*PurtipripEs, the son of Philocles, an Athenian, is the earliest 
writer of the New Comedy. *He flourished 3. c. 335. *He was 
in great favour with Lysimachus, the general, and afterwards one 


1. For a more full and critical account of the New Comedy see the extracts from 
Schlegel, inserted in a more advanced part of this compilation. 


2. Suidas. 3. Ibid. 
4. Plutarch. de Garrulit. p. 508. Apophtheg. p. 183, &c. Demet. xii. 
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of the successors of Alexander. ‘This intimacy was the cause of 
many benefits to the Athenians, bestowed by Lysimachus at the 
intercession of the patriotic poet. In B. c. 301, we find the poet, 
in a fragment preserved by Plutarch, ridiculing the flatteries shown 
to Demetrius Poliorcetes at Athens, through the exertions of Stra- 
tocles the demagogue. ‘Philippides died at an advanced age, 
from excess of joy on obtaining the comic prize contrary to his 
expectations. *The number of his plays was forty-five ; the titles 
of nine have been collected, 


TIMoCcLEs, too, was one of the earlier poets of the New Comedy. 
He was the contemporary of Demosthenes, whom he attacks in a 
fragment of the “Hpwes, for a disinclination to peace; and in an~ 
other, the °AAos, he accuses him of receiving bribes from Har- 
palus, the unfaithful treasurer of Alexander, 


PHILEMON, the rival of Menander, was a native of Syracuse‘, 


l. Plutarch. Demet. xxvi. 2. Aull. Gell. iii. 15. 
3. Fab. Bib. Grec. Phil. 


4. B. Kal wrpwra pev oa mavoera: Anuoobévns 
‘OpyCopevos. A. ‘Oroios; B. ‘O Bpiapews, 
‘O rovs xataméATas tas TE AOyyas Eabiwv 
Micwv Aoyous dvOpwros: ovde mwrorTeE 
"Avriderov eimwv ovdev, add’ “Apn BAéwwv.—Athen, vi. p. 224. 


5. The enumeration of the bribe-taking orators is so curious that the passage deserves 

to be given at length ; 
A. Annocbévns tadravta mevtyxovt’ Exe. 

- Maxapior, ef wep petadidmor pndevi. 
Kai Moipoxrns eiAnge Xpuaiov wodv. 
"Avontus 6 &dou8s, evtuyns & db AauBavev. 
» “Eine cai Anuwv ze xat Kadd\yuobevns. 
[lévnres oor, wore cvyyvapny Exe. 
"Or €v Adyour Sewos "Yrepeidys Eyer. 
Tove ixy@vormdas ovTos ruwv mouTiE:. 
‘OWopdyos, ware Tovs Aapous civac Lvpous.—Athen viii. p. 342, 


SP p> a> os 


Hyperidcs is again mentioned by Timocles in his Ixapiou: 
Tov 7’ ty@voppovv motapov ‘Y repeidny mwepa, 
"Os ria havaicw, Eudpovos Adyou 
Kouros rapratwv, qriow muxveépnac 
IIpos wav bveas Eye * * 
Mic@w7 os apoce media Tov dedwxoTos,—Ib. 
6. Suidas. 
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or Solz', a town of Cilicia. He seems to have been a writer of 
considerable powers. *His wit, ingenuity, skillin depiction of 
character and expression of sentiment, are praised by Apuleius; 
whilst he pronounces him inferior to his more celebrated antago- 
nist. *°Temperance of body with cheerfulness of mind prolonged 
his life to the great age of 101 years; *during which period he 
eomposed ninety-seven comedies. ‘The manner of his death is 
variously related. °The account of Apuleius is the most pro- 
bable, which makes him expire without pain or disease from the 
mere exhaustion of nature. 


MeENANDER, the chief of the New Comedy, °was born B. c. 342. 
7 His father, Diopithes, was at this time commander of the forces 
stationed by the Athenians at the Hellespont, and must therefore 
have been a man of some consequence. Alexis * the comic poet 
was his uncle and instructor in the drama. *° Theophrastus was 
his tutor in philosophy and literature. 7° In his twenty-first year, 
B.C, 321, he brought out the ’Opyy, his first drama. *' He lived 
twenty-nine more years, dying B.c. 292, after having composed 
one hundred and five plays. All antiquity seems to combine in 
celebrating Menander. Terence, the first of Latin comedians, 
was but the translator of his dramas, and, according to Cesar’s 
well known expression, only a dimidiatus Menander: Plutarch 
and Dio Chrysostom prefer him to Aristophanes: ‘Ovid de- 
clares that his fame shall never die whilst the characters, which 
he so admirably exhibited, exist among mankind; and Quinctilian 
pronounces this splendid eulogy on his works’®: ‘* Menander vel 


1. Strabo, xiv. 2. Apul. iii. Florid. 3. Lucian, Macrob. xxv. 
4. Annonym. ep! Kwpwdias, Eudocia says 90. 
5. Apul. ubi supra. Val. Max. xii. 6. 6. Suidas. 


7. Ulp. ad Demosth. p. 54, 55, Ed. Paris. Dionys. Dinarch. p. 666. See also 
Demosth. rept rwv év Xep. 

&. Proleg. Aristoph. p. xxx. 9. Diog. Laert. v. 36. 

10. Proleg. Aristoph. p. xxx. 

“11. Ibid. He is said to have been drowned whilst bathing in the Pirean harbour.— 
Ovid, Ibis, 591. 
12. Dum fallax servus, durus pater, improba lena 
Vivent, dum meretrix blanda, Menandrus erit.—i. Am. xv. 18. 

13. Quinct. X. i. 69, &c. 

We learn from Phedrus that the works of Menander were much admired by Deme- 
trius Phalereus (V. Fab. i. 10): where we are also told that the poet was a perfect fop in 
dress and manner ; 

Unguento delibutus, vestitu adfluens 
Veniebat gressu delicato et languido. 
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unus, meo quidem judicio, diligenter lectus, ad cuncta, que pree- 
cipimus, efficienda sufficiat: ita omnem vite imaginem expressit : 
tanta in eo inveniendi copia, et eloquendi facultas; ita est om- 
nibus rebus, personis, affectibus accommodatus. Nec nihil pro- 
fecto viderunt, qui orationes, que Charisii nomine eduntur, a 
Menandro scriptas putent. Sed mihi longe magis orator probari in 
opere suo videtur, nisi forte aut illa mala judicia, que ’Emirpe- 
movtes, EzrixAnpos, Aoxpoi habent: aut meditationes in Yopoceei, 
Nouobérn, “Yrookmmaiy non omnibus oratoriis numeris sunt 
absolute. Ego tamen plus adhuc quiddam collaturum esse de- 
clamatoribus puto, quoniam his necesse est secundum conditionem 
controversiarum plures subire personas, patrum, filiorum, mari- 
torum, militum, rusticorum, divitum, pauperum, irascentium, 
deprecantium, mitium, asperorum. In quibus omnibus mire 
custoditur ab hic poeté decorum. Atque ille quidem omnibus 
ejusdem operis auctoribus abstulit nomen, et fulgore quodam suo 
claritatis tenebras obduxit. Habent tamen alii quoque, si cum 
veniad legantur, quedam, que possis decerpere; et precipue 
Philemon, qui ut pravis sui temporis judiciis Menandro sepe 
prelatus est, ita consensu omnium meruit credi secundus.” 


‘Drpxitus, the contemporary of Menander, was born at Si- 
nope in Pontus, and died at Smyrna in Ionia. His comedies were 
celebrated for their * wit, sense, and pleasantness: * though some 
accused them of occasional dulness and insipidity. * Plautus took 
his Casina from the KAypovueva of Diphilus. 


° APOLLODORUS was a writer of much repute amongst the pocts 
of the New Comedy. ‘Terence copied his Hecyra and Phormio 
from two of his dramas; all of which, though very numerous, are 
now lost, save the titles of eight, with a few fragments, 


° Posipiprus, the last poet of the New Comedy, was a Mace. 
donian, and born at Cassandria. He did not begin to exhibit till 


1. Strabo, xiii. p. 646. 


2. Diphilus is called by Clemens Alexandrinus (Strom. v. p. 611), yewpixwratos, 
xapier, and KwpiKwraros ; and Athenaus styles him #210 Toc (ix. p. 383). 
3. Athen. xiii. p. 580. 4. Prolog. in Cas. 


5. Apollodorus was one of the six writers whom the ancient critics selected as the 
models of the New Comedy. The other five were Philippides, Philemon, Menander, 
Diphilus, and Posidippus. 

6. Suidas. 
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three years after Menander’s death, B. c. 289. He attained great 
fame by the excellence of his dramatic compositions, of which he 
published upwards of fifty. 


With Posidippus ends the history of the Grecian Comic 
Drama, 
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CHAPTERS I. AND II. 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE GRECIAN DRAMA. 








Lvl. 4. 


Lx. 2. 


Lx 4, 


Lxvit. 2. 


LXX. 


The Drama. 


Archilochus. 
Arion. 
Susarion. 


Thespis first exhibits. 


fEschylus born. 

Cherilus first exhibits. 
Cratinus born. 
Phrynichus first exhibits. 


Institution of the X opos avdpwy, 
Lasus of Hermione, the dithyram- 
bic poet. 


Epicharmus perfects Comedy. 


ZEschylus first exhibits. 


Birth of Sophocles. 
Eschylus at Marathon. 


Contemporary Persons and Events. 





rast of Lydia. 
Pigander of Corinth. 


Usurpation of Pisisiratus, B. c. 
560.—The of Cyrus. 


— 


B. c. 559. 


Death of Phalaris. 


Anacreon, Ibycus, Hipponax, 
Theognis.— Pythagoras. 


Cambyses conquers Egypt. 


Pindar born the year after. 

Expulsion of the Pisistratide, 
B. c. 510—of the Targuins, 
B. c. 509. 

Heraclitus and Parmenides, the 


hilosophers. — Hecateus, the 
istorian. 


Ionian war commences, and Sar- 
dis burnt. 


Miletus taken, n. c. 494. 
Miltiades. 
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| 
B.C. | Olympiad. 


472 


468 


458 
456 
455 


454 
451 


450 


448 
447 
4a 
440 


437 


435 





LxXx. 


LXXIV. 


LX¥XV. 


LXXVI. 


LXXVII. 


LXXVIII. 


LXXX, 3. 


LXXXI. 


LXXXY. 


CHRONOLOGY 


The Drama. 


Chionides first exhibits. 


Eschylus gains his first tragic 
prize. 


Eurtpides born. 


Epicharmi Nacou. 


Phrynichus victor with his Por- 
vocal. Themistocles choragus. 


Zschyli Mépoa:, Devs, Prav- 
cos Tloruevs, Upounbevs 
Tuppopos. 


Sophocles gains his first tragic 
prize. 

Eschyli 'Operreia. 

JEschylus dies. 

Euripides begins to exhibit. 


Aristarchus of Tegea, the trage- 
dian, and Cratinus the comic 
poet, flourish. 

Ton of Chios begins to exhibit. 


Crates exhibits. 


Cratini ‘Apyfroyou. 
Acheus Eretriensis, the tragedian. 


Euripides gains the first tragic 
prize. 


Comedy prohibited by a public 
ecree. 


The prohibition of comedy re- 
a ey 


Lxxxvu.2.| Phrynichus, the comic poet, first 


exhibits. 


OF THE 


DRAMA. 


Contemporary Persons and Events. 


Birth of Herodotus. 


Thermopylae, Salamis.— Leonidas, 
Aristides, Themistocles.—Phe- 
recydes, the historian.—Gelon of 


Syracuse, 
Micro succeeds Gelon, B. c. 478. 


Simonides gains the prize ’Avépev 
Xopg. 


Birth of Thucydides, B.c. 471. 


Socrates born.—Mycenex destroyed 
by the Argives.—Death of Si- 
monides, B. C. 467. 

Anaxagoras, Birth of Lysias. 

Herodotus at Olympia. 

End of the Messenian and Egyptian 


wars.—Empedocles and Zeno.— 
Pericles. 


Bacchylides, the lyric poet.—Ar- 
chelaus, the sitlosashas 


Death of Cimon, 3. c. 449. 
Battle of Coronea. 


Herodotus and Lysias go with the 
colonists to Thurium, s. c. 443. 


The Samian war ; in which 0~ 
cles is col e with Pericles. - 


Tsocrates born, B. Cc. 436. 


Sea-fight between the Corinthians 
‘and Corcyreans. 


B.C. | Olympiad. 


428 


427 


426 
425 


424 


423 


422 


421 


420 


419 


416 





LXXXVITII. 


LXXXIX. 


xc, 


xXct. 


CHRONOLOGY 


The Drama. 





Lysippus, the comic poet, is vic- 
torious. 


Euripidis Mydea, Diroxrn- 
ty, Aixtus, Ocepiarai. 


Aristomenes, the comic poet. 
Hermippus, the comic poet. 


Eupolis exhibits. 


Euripidis ‘Immodvtos. 
Plato, the comic poet. 


Aristophanes AarraXeis. 


Aristophanis BaBurwnor, 


Aristophanes first with the 
"Ayapveis ; Cratinus second 
with the XeiwaCopevor; Eu- 
polis third with the N ovpnviai. 


Aristophanes first with the ‘I7- 
mweis; Cratinus second with 
the Larvpoi;  Aristomenes 
third with the "Odroguppui. 

Cratinus first with the Tlurivy ; 
Ameipsias second with the 
Kovvos; Aristophancs third 
with the Nepeéda. 


Aristophanis Xopyxes & ai dev- 
repar Nedérar 


Cratinus dies. 

Eupolidis Mapixas et Kodaxes. 

Eupolides AvtoAvuKos et "Ac- 
TparevToi. 

Aristophanis Ripnun. 


Agathon gains the tragic prize. 


OF THE DRAMA. 
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Coutem porary Persons and Events. - 


Andocides, Meton, Aspasia. 





Attempt of the Thebans on Pla- 
tea. 


Hippocrates. 
Plague at Athens. 


Siege of Platwa.—Birth of Plato. 


Anaxagoras divs. 


Surrender of Platwa.—Georgias 
of Leontinm. 


Tanagra. 


Cleon at Sphacteria. 


Xenophon at Delium.—Amphi- 
polis taken from Thucydides by 
Brasidas, 


The year’s truce with Lacede- 
mon.— Alcibiades begins to act 
in public affairs. 


Brasidas and Clicon killed at 
Amphipolis. 


Truce for fifty years with Lace. 
demon. 


Treaty with the Argives. 


Capture of Melos. 
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B.C. 


415 


413 


412 


411 


409 


408 
406 


405 


401 


392 
388 


Olympiad. 


xcii. 


XCIII. 


XCVII. 


XCVIII. 





The Drama. 





Xenocles first ; Euripides second 
with the Tpwes, ’AdAc~av- 
Spoc, Tadapndns, and =i- 
cupos. 


Archippus, the comic poet, gains 
the prize. 


Aristophanis ’Audiapaos (eis 
Anvaia.) 


Amceipsias first with the K wpac- 
tai; Aristophanes second 
with the "Opudes ; Phryni- 
chus third with the Movo- 
tTporos (eis aorv). 


Hegemonis vyavropayia. 

Euripidis ’A vdpopeca. 

Aristophanis Avowerpatn and 
Oecpopopiafovea:. 


Sophocles first with the @:\ox- 
THTNS. 


Euripidis "Opéorns. 
Euripides dies. 


Death of Sophocles. 


Aristophanis Batpayoi, first : 
Phrynichi Moveat, second; 
Platonis KXeodaiv, third. 

Sophocles "Oiimous emi Ko- 
Awvw exhibited by the younger 
Sophocles; who first repre- 


sented in his own name, B. c. 
396. 


Aristophanis’Exx\novaCovea, 
Aristophanis TlAovros f. 


Antiphanes begins to exhibit. 


DRAMA. 





Contemporary Persons and Events. 





Expedition to Sicily. 


Destruction of the Athenian army 
before Syracuse. 


Lesbos, Chios, and Erythre re- 
volt. 


The 400 at Athens. 


Arginuse. — Dionysius becomes 
master of Syracuse.— Philis- 
tus, the Sicilian historian. 


(Egospotamos.—Conon. 


The Thirty at Athens. 


Xenophon, with Cyrus,—Ciesias, 
the historian — Plato. 


Agesilaus. 


Peace of Antalcidas. 


B.C. 


—_—— 


348 


342 


321 


291 


Olympiad. 





cr. 


cIiitl. 


cvVi. 


cVIil. 


cCxI. 


CxIlI. 


CXIx. 
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Theopompus, the last poet of the 
Old Comedy. 


Eubulus, Araros, and Anaxan- 
drides, the comic poets, flou- 
rished. 


Apharcus, the tragedian. 
Alexis, the comic poet. 


Heraclides, the comic poet. 


Birth of Menander. 

Amphis, the comic poet, still 
exhibits. 

Philippides, the comedian. 

Stephanus, the comic poet. 

Philemon begins to exhibit. 

Timocles still exhibits. 

Menandri"Opyy. 

Diphiius. 

Demetrius, the comic poet. 

Archedippus Philippides, and 
ak ai the comic poets, 

Death of Menander. 

Posidippus begins to exhibit. 


G 


Contemporary Persons and Events. 


Alexander born.—Expulsion of 
Dionysius—Death of Timo. 
theus, the musician. 


Demosthencs against Midias.— 
Philip and the Olynthian 
war. 


Timoleon at Syracuse.—Jsocrates. 
— Aristotle. 


Philip assassinated. 


Siege of Tyre. 
Darius slain. 


Alexander dies. — Demosthenes 
dies, B.c. 322. 


Epicurus.— Agathocles. 
Demetrius Poliorcetes. 


Arcesilaus. 
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CHAPTER III. 


SECTION I. 
DRAMATIC CONTESTS. 


Tue precise time at which the contests of the Drama 
commenced is uncertain. ‘The Arundel Marble would make 
them coeval with the first inventions of Thespis. On the other 
hand, Plutarch* assures us that no scenic contests were established 
until some years after the early Thespian exhibitions. The true 
account appears to be this. The contests of the Dithyrambic and 
Satyric choruses were almost contemporaneous with their origin. 
Those of the Dithyramb continued without interruption to the latest 
period of theatric spectacle in ancient Greece: and, although the 
great improvements of Thespis might, for the moment, excite ad- 
miration rather than competition; yet doubtless his distinguished 
success soon stimulated others to attempt this new and popular 
kind of entertainment, and rival the originator®. Under s- 
chylus and his immediate successors the Theatrical contests 
advanced to a high degree of importance. They were placed 
under the superintendence of the magistracy ; the representations 
were given with every advantage of stage decoration, and the 
expences defrayed as a public concern. * These contests were 
maintained at Athens with more or less splendour and talent 

1. Bentley Dissert. p. 246. - ' | 

2. "Apyouevwy twv wept Odomw non tTHv Tpayypdiav Kwweiv, Kal dia TH 
KavOTHTa TOUS TOMO’S ayovros TOU TpayuaTos, obmww SB eis Guihrav 
€vaywviov é&nypévov.—Plut. Solon. xxix. 

3. At any rate, a regular contest had been established before the time when Phry- 


nichus is first mentioned ; for it is then recorded of him, €vixa émt rhs EC o\vpmasos. 
Suidas in voc, This was twenty-five years after the date of Thespis in the Arundel 
Marble. In zn. c. 476, thirty-five years after this, when Phrynichus won the prize with 
the Phenissa, the Tragic contests were carried on with great zeal and emulation ; so at 
least we are informed by Plutarch ; who, noticing this victory in his life of Themistocles, 
the Choragus of Phrynichus, says—Meyadnv yd rote arovdny Kat PiioTmiay 
TOU aywvos EyovTOR 

4. Even down to the time of Julius Cesar, the exhibitions of the rival dramatists 
continued, taking place as heretofore at the great Dionysia. We learn this fact from 
a decree passed by the Athenians in favour of Hyrcanus, thenhigh priest and ethnarch of 
the Jews, recorded by Josephus (Antiq. Jud. xiv. 8.):—'’Aveiweiv ré Tov oTepavov 
ev Te Oeadtpw Liovwecios, Tpaywdav TeV Kawov dyouevwr. 

G2 
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for several centuries, long surviving her independence and gran- 
deur. 

In accordance with the origin of the Drama, its contests were 
confined to the Dionysia, or festivals of Bacchus, the patron deity 
of scenic entertainments. These festivals were three! in number, 
and took place in the spring* months of the Attic year. 

1. Ta xar’ arypovs*, or the rural Dionysia, were held in all 
the country towns and villages throughout Attica, in Tocedew *, 
the sixth Athenian month, corresponding to the latter part of 
December and the beginning of January. Aristophanes has left 
us a picture of this festival in the Acharnians®. About to offer 
a sacrifice to Bacchus, Dicwopolis appears on the stage with his 
household marshalled in regular procession. His young daughter 
carries the sacred basket ; a slave bears aloft the mystic symbol of 


1. See especially Ruhnken de Festis Dionysiorum apud Atticos, (ex auctario emend. 
ad Hesych. 1. 1000. 17.), given among the Opuscula Ruhnkeniana, collected and edited by 
Mr. Kidd. 

2. Aristophanes, as Dr. Blomfield rightly understands the passage (Mus. Crit. V. 
p- 76.), alludes to this fact in the Nubes, v. 310. 


mpi r é€mepyYouevyp Bpopia xXapis, 
euxehadwy Te yopwv épelicuata, 
xat Movca BapvBpopos avawv. 


3. Perhaps this festival was the same as the ‘AgxwAca and Qeoivia. See Ruhnken 
de Festis Dionys. 


4. ‘O 8€ ddoreryns TowvTos eotw olos...\eyew... Ws... Movedewvos 
€or: Ta wat’ aypovs Aiovvoia.—Theophrast. Char. 3. 

Some have thought that the Aiovvora év [le:pacei, mentioned in a decree quoted 
below (p. 102, note), from Demosthenes, were the same as the Aiowoia kat’ aypous; 
others as the Anvaia. This opinion Ruhnken considers decidedly erroneous. These 
Dionysia, according to him, had no connexion with the three we have enumerated in the 
text. (De Fest. Dionys. p. 42.). Plays however were performed at the Peirean festival. 
See the passage from Demosthenes referred to above. 

5. wo Ardvoe déoro0r7a, 

KexXapiopéveas co. THvOe THY Wopmny Eve 
meppavra, kat Ovtavra peta Tw vixeTor, 
* ayayeiv tuynpws Ta Kat’ aypouvs Aioviowa.—235, &. 
apoid’ es TO mpoabev dAtyov ¥ Kavnpopos" 
6 Zaviias tov dadrrov opbdv srncatw*—— 
eyo 8 dxo\ovOav dooua to DaddAxov" 
av 3, & yiwwa, Oew p’ awd rou Téyous. mpofa. 
Acharn. 230, and 249. 

This rural procession appears to have been deemed quite a spectacle :—Kal ov jovov 
els ta TowavTa wapexarovpeda, GrAdra xat eis Asovsara cis @ypov rHyev Get 
Huds, Kat WET’ Exeivou TE EOewpouper KaOnuevar Map avTov, &c.—Iseus de Ciron. 
Hered, Vol. 1. p. 114. Orator. Attic. Oxford, 
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the God; the honest old countryman himself comes last, chanting 
the Phallic song, whilst the wife, stationed upon the house-top, 
looks on as spectatress. The number of actors is here of course 
limited to one family, as Dicwopolis had purchased the truce for 
himself alone. In times of peace and quiet the whole population 
of the duos joined im the solemnities. 

‘II. Ta Anvaia or ra év Aiuvats, so termed from Aifuvat, 
*a part of the city near the Acropolis, in which was situated the 
Anvatoy, *an enclosure dedicated to Bacchus. ‘This festival was 
celebrated on the 11th, 12th, and 13th days of AvOeornpiwy; the 
eighth Attic month, answering to part of February and Mareh, 
whence these Dionysia were in later times called rd ‘AvOeorypra. 
° Each day’s ceremonies had their particular name. °On the 11th 
was the [@oryia; ‘on the 12th, the Xoes; “on the 13th, the 
Xutpo. °It was at these second Dionysia that the Comic con- 


1. Ruhnken, De Fest. Dion. pp. 38, &e. 
2. Iseus De Ciron. Hered. Vol. 1. p. 120. Orat. Att. Oxford. 


3. See Hesych. Etymol. Mag. &c. quoted by Ruhnpken, De Fest. Dionys. pp. 39. 41. 
The name Acuva: affords the chorus of frogs a punning allusion in the Rana: 


PbeyEwpel’, evynpuy euav aordav, 
coat, xoak, 
nv apg Nuoniov Aros 
Atoweov év Aiuvaow iaynoapes, 
rvix' oO Kpartaoxwpos 
Tos iepoias XuTpoiss 
xwpet kat’ éndv Ténevos Aawv Gyos,—213, Ke. 
4. Thucydid. ii. 15. 5. Ruhnken, De Fest. Dionys. p. 44. 
6, Plutarch. Symp. iii. 7. 


7. Atheneus, (x. 437.) gives from Phanodemus a traditional account respecting the 
origin of this day’s ceremonies, and the name assigned them. He adds, Ty dé éopry 
tov Nowy EBos atv AOyunor méurecOa dupa TE Kai TOs piaOous TOIs Gogi- 
orais, vinep Kal avTot cuvexarow émi Levia Tovs yvwpipous. 

‘8. Aristoph. Acharn. 1040. with Schol. These days seem to have been a season 


of much feasting and social entertainment. See Aristoph. Acharn, 924, &c. 964, &c. 
1050, &c. 1171. Aul. Gell. viii. 24. 


9. The extant extracts from the Didascalia show this to have been the case. Of the 
eleven remaining plays of Aristophanes, four—the Acharnians, Equites, Vespa, and 
Rana—were represented, as we are told in their several arguments, at the Lenaa; two, 
the Nubes and Aves, at the great Dionysia; with regard to the remaining five nothing is 
recorded. We learn, too, from a passage of the Acharnians (474, &c.) quoted below, 
that the Ba/JvAwsor, the preceding drama there hinted at, had been performed in some 
former Aiovvoia reyada. Sometimes, as in the case of Eupolis with the Mapixas 
and KoAaxes, (sce his Life, p. 80), the poet exhibited one piece at the Lenawa, another 
at the great Dionysia of the same spring. The law, too, cited by Demosthenes (contra 
Mid. Vol. 1v. p. 577. Orat. Attic, Oxford.), expressly mentions the joint exhibitions of 
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tests were more particularly, though not exclusively held: as not 
unfrequently the rival comedians exhibited their new pieces 
during the great Dionysia. *In like manner it would seem that 
the tragic Poets did sometimes contend for the prize at the 
Lenea, though, in general, the candidates reserved their dramas 
for the more extensive audience of the succeeding festival. 

Ill. *Td ev adore, ra nat aorv, Ta aorixa, OF Ta peTyada 
Atovvo1a, and sometimes simply ra Acovwioia, were celebrated 
between the eighth and eighteenth of ’EXadnBodwy, the ninth 
Attic month, equivalent to part of March and April. “At 
the time of this festival there was always a great concourse of 
strangers in Athens: deputations bringing the tribute from the 
several dependent states, visitants from the cities in alliance, 
and foreigners from all parts of the civilized world: for these 
Avovicia were the dramatic Olympia of Greece. ‘*It was then 
that the new tragedies were brought out, and the great annual 
contest took place. 


Tragedy and Comedy at both Dionysia: Evyyopos eirev, Stav yf mop Te 
Aiowscy év Teipace? xat of kwpwdo! cal of tpaywéol, cat 4 émt Anvaipy roumy 
kal of Tpayedol Kat of Kwpwdoi, Kal Toi €v Gore: Liovalows f mourn Kal of 
waives Kal 6 Kwpor Kal of xwpwdol Kal of Tpaywdoi, &. 


1. ‘O pev yap [’Ayd0wv] ext dpyovros Evgypou otepavovra Anvaé- 
o1s.——Athen. v. p. 217. 


2. Ruhnken, De Fest. Dionys. 


3. ov yap pe cat viv SiaBarget Kréwv, dre 
&éveov wapovrwy thy wodw Kaxws A€yw. 
avrot yap éopev, dumi Anvaip rt’ aywv. 
kovmw fevor mapeaw ore yap pdpor 
ikovaw, ovr’ éx Twv WoAEwv of Eipuayor 
GAN’ éopev avrol viv ye mepremriopévor 
Tovs yap peToixovs ayupa Tay doTwv éyw. 
Aristoph. Acharn. 474, &c. 
Hence /Eschines takes occasion to reproach Demosthenes with being too vain to be 
content with the applause of his own fellow-citizens, since he must needs have the 
crown decreed him proclaimed at the great Dionysia, when all Greece was present: 
Oude exxrAnciaCovtav "AOnvaiwy, ad\Aa Tpaypdwv aywnCopevov Kawwv, oud’ 
évavriov rou oypov a@AX’ évavriov tev ‘EAAnvey, iv ruiv cuvedwow 
olov dvopa t:inwpev.—Contra Ctesiph. Vol. 111. p. 469. Orat. Att. Oxford. . 
4. This fact is evident from several decrees quoted by Demosthenes and Eschines 
in the course of their speeches On the Crown: —'Qs dpa Set orepavwca: Anuos- 
Oévnv Kal dvayopeioa ev tH Oeatpw Arowsiow tote peyadrtow, Tpaypoois 
Kkarvois, Ot: eredavot d Syuos, &c.—Demosth. De Corona, p. 264. Att. Orat. 
Oxford. We have seen above (p. 99) how long this practice continued. 
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We may estimate the importance attached to these scenic exhi- 
bitions, fromthe care manifested in providing by ‘publie enact- 
ment for their due regulation and support. *They were placed 
under the immediate superintendence ‘of the first magistrates in 
the state: the representations atthe great Dionysia under that of 
the chief archon, those at the Lenaea under that of him called the 
king-archon. *To this presiding archon the candidates presented 
their pieces. He selected the most deserving compositions, and 
assigned to every poet, thus deemed worthy of admission to the 
contest, *three actors by lot, together with a *chorus. The 


' 1. See above, the decree by Evagoras (. 102); in which the theatrical exhibitions 
are established by law, and particular privileges are to.these seasons. In the 
same oration Demosthenes reminds his auditors that the Dionysiac representations were 
not only protected by express laws, but were also enjoined in every oracular direction 
7 i to their city from Delphi or Dodona. Cont. Mid. Vol. 1v. p. 592. Orat. Att. 
xford. 


2. ‘O péev dpywv diiaridne: Aiowora, 6 8 Bacirevs mpoeotynxe Anvaiwv, 
Jul. Pollux, viii. &, 90. In Demosthenes mention is also made of a certain super- 
intendent, or superintendents, in the Dionysiac contests, under the names of dywvolerns 
and €mieAnrys. In the De Coron, the decree of Ctesiphon respecting the crowning of 
Demosthenes, after directing that the crown should be proclaimed in the theatre at the 
Dionysia, adds—rrjs 3€ dvayopevoews EmipednOyjvar tov aywvuobét ny. Vol. rv. 
p- 200’; and in the Midias, that Athenian Clodius is represented as—xeXevwv éaurov 
eis Atowera yeipotovelv é ri peAnTHhv.—Vol. tv. p. 579. 

3. Tlapd ois "A@yvaiors Yopwv €Tvyyavov Kwuwdias xal rpayedias 
moral, ov mavTes, GAG of eEvdoKipouvTes Kal dSoxipacbevres a&f101.— 
Suidas in Xopov didwp. 

4. So Hesychius, who also states that the successful poet had the privilege of select- 
ing his own actors for the next year’s Dionysia. The archon, in like manner, allotted the 
musicians in the Xopds avAnrav:—'Ewedy yap ov xabeoryxoros yopnyou TH 
Tlavdiovid: gun tpirov Eros touti, mapovoys 8€ rhs éxxAnoias év yf TOV 
apyovra emixAnpovy 6 vonoe Trois yopois Tovs avAntas Kedever, Ad-you 
kal Aodopias yyvouevys, Kat KaTyyopovvTos TOU Mev GpYovTos Twy Em- 
weAntay THs guage, Tav 8 éermedntwv Tov apyovros, waperdOwy vaec- 
Xounv eye yopnyncew €VerovTI}s, Kat KAnpoupévwv mpwros aipeiobar rov 
avAntny éAayov.—Demosth. Cont. Mid. Vol. rv. p. 579. 

5. Kat yap yopov xwpmdwv de wore Edwxev 6 apywv—Aristot. Poet. v. 3. 
This evidently implies that the archon also distributed the choruses among the tragic can- 
didates. We have a fragment of Cratinus adverting to this regulation ; if, as is most pro- 
bable, the ds refers to the archon (See Mus. Crit. V. p. 84):—2Komre: 3€ avrov eis 
Ta womuata kal ev BouxoAais* s 

ds ovK Edwx’ alrovytTs Lopoxre? yopor, 

7@ Krcopayy 3’, ov ovx av nkiouy éya 

éuot didacKew od av eis "Adwna,—Athen. xiv. p. 638. 
As the archon was said Xopdv Sovva:, so the poet was said Xopdv AauBavew ;— 
Hv povov yopov \a3y.—Aristoph. Ran. 94: where the comedian is speaking of the 
worthless candidates in his day. See also the Par, 775, &c. 
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equipment of these choruses was considered a public concern, 
and as such, like the fitting out of triremes, and the other Xe 
Toupyiat, or state duties, was imposed upon the wealthier mem- 
bers of the community. ‘The éaimednrar of each tribe selected 
one of their body to bear the cost and superintend the training of 
achorus. This individual was termed Xopyryds, his office Xopn- 
ryia. Whilst some of the Choragi provided the tragic and comic 
choruses at the two Dionysia, the others furnished the remaining 
choruses—the Xopos avdpwv, the Xopos waidwy, &e. 

We have fortunately a particular statement of the several 
Choragic expenses left us by Lysias, in one of his minor orations. 
"Eyo yap edoxipacOnv pev eri Ocowoumou a apXovTos, kaTaoTas 
oe xXopnyos Tparywoors avy\woa Tpiakovra pvas, Kal Tpit yi 
OapynXios mKyoas dvd pixep Xopy dioxiAias dpaxpas, éml o¢ 
PAavximmov apxovros eis. TupptyioTas Tlava8yvaios TOS Meé- 
yaAors OKTaKoGias. ere o dvépact xopiryev eis Atoviota em 
TOU avTOU apyovTos Eviknoa, Kal dvi woa guv TH TOU Tpimodos 
avabece _mevTaki XiXias Spaxuas, kat emt Atoxdéovs HavaGy- 
vaious TOS Mikpots KUKAIK®) Xopy TPLAKOTIAS +++. Kai borepov 
KaTéaTny xopryes TALK KOM, kal avyAwoa mreov 4 TevTE- 
kaloexa jvas. emt o€ Evheidou dpxovTos Kepepdois Xopnrywv 
Kngicodoty ¢ evixwy, kal avydwoa auv TH THS oKeuns avabécer 
éxcaideca Mvas, Kai TavaGnvaios Tots mix pois EXopyyouv mTup- 
Pixierais aryevetois, Kal avydwoa erra pvas. ‘Arodoy. Awp 
Vol. 1. p. 395. Att. Orat. Oxford. The dates referred to in this 
passage extend from B.c..410 to B.c. 402; and consequently in- 
clude the latter years of Sophocles and Euripides, with the prime 
of Aristophanes. During this period we see that the expences of 
a tragic yopyyia were not quite £100; of a comic, little more 
than £50; whilst that of the yopds Sais the most costly 
of them all, amounted to about £160, *Some years after this 


1. Demosth. Cont. Mid. Vol. 1v. p. 579, Orat. Att. (quoted above, p. 103, note 
where the archon is represented as oinarge 2 the epimeleta of the Pandionid tri 
for their neglect in not providing a choragus, w ich ought to have been done some time 
before the festival) —'Lxewa pev dmavta von TETAKTAL, Kat m™ poeicev exaoTos 
Uuwy €k WOAAOD, Tis Yopuyos, | yupvaciapyos THs pvdns—Demosth. Philipp. i. 
p- 55. Sometimes the choragic Ae:toupyic was undertaken voluntarily by a public- 
spirited individual, as by Demosthenes. See above, p. 103, note, and Lysias, AwoAoy. 
Awp.—in the text above. 


2. Lysias pro Aristoph. Bon.—Aristophanes complains in the Rana of attempts 
to retrench the sums laid out upon the comic exhibitions : 


~ . 
TOUS 
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a reduction seems to have taken place in choral expenses, for 
the charges of a tragic chorus are then stated as being 2500 (£80) 
instead of 3000 drachme (£100). 

*No one could legally be choragus of a chorus of boys unless he 
were above forty years of age. * With respect to the other choruses, 
the age required in the several choragi is not known. * No foreigner 
was allowed to dance in the choruses of the great Dionysia. If 
any choragus was convicted of employing one in his chorus, he 
was liable to a fine of a thousand drachme. ‘This law did not 
extend to the Lena; there the Méro:xo: also might be choragi. 
*The rival choragi were termed avtiyopnrya; the contending dra- 
matic poets, and the composers for the Cyclian or other choruses’, 
avTiwoacKkaXor; the performers’, avTiTexvot. 


# ‘ s e? bal ??* ? , 
H rovs pucbovs rwv momtwv pyrwp av cit’ arorpwyel, 
a ‘ Ld - a = * 
Kwpwinbels €v tais matpios ted\eTais Tals TOU Atowcov,—367. 


He appears also again to advert to some such economical measure, 


“laxye Piroyopevta, cuumpomeuTé pe" 
€ yap KaTecyiow peév Emi yéedwri 
Kam’ evredcia rovee 
Tov cavdadicxov, xal 7d paxos, 
Kafeupes wor’ afnpcous 
TlaiVew re xat yopevew,—V. 403, &e. 


Upon these lines the Scholiast remarks: “Eou«e mapeppaiver St: non ATws Exopn= 
yeiro Tos TomTais’ éwi youv Tou KadXivv TovTov yaw 'ApiatoréAns O71 
auvevo edofe yopnyeiv ta Liowsia trois Tpaywoois Kal Kwpwoots’ wore iy 
Tis Kat mapa Tov Anvaixov avato\n ypovy, & ob ToAXo! Lartepov xabdrep 
Tas yopnyias mepietke Kivnaias.—Mr. Clinton is inclined to infer from the silence 
of the Argument to the Plutus respecting the adjudgement of any second or third prize, 
that the number had, by this time (g. c. 388), been reduced to one (Fast. Hell. p. 93). 
It does not, however, appear whether any thing more is meant, when a dramatist is said 
devrepaia, or Tpita AaGeiv, than simply that he was second or third in merit, with. 
out any reference to an actual prize ; just as on the turf the judge not only declares the 
winner, but also places the two or three next horses in the order of their coming in. 


1. Petit. p. 386. 
2. Demosthenes in his thirty-second year was choragus to the Xopos AvAntov. 


3. Petit. p. 353. Yet so averse were the Athenians to any interruption in their 
theatrical entertainments, that a rival choragus, however certain he might be that a com- 
petitor was employing a foreigner in his chorus, was forbidden, under a penalty, to stop 
the representation of the suspected chorus :—Kat prjv tore ye TOV’, Sts BovrAopevor 
pnoerv’ aywriCerBa tévov, ovx edwxate dwrAwWs TeV Yopnyav ovdevi ™ poxane- 
gavti Tovs yopevTas oxomeiv, G\A’ Eav pev Kaéon, TEvTHKovTA Spaynac, 
€av b€ KabiecIar Kedevon, YiAias amoTtivew étTag~are. Demosth. Cont. Mid. 
Vol. rv. p. 594. 

4. Petit. 353. 5. Demosth. Cont Mid. Vol. tv. p. 595. 

6. Aristoph. Vesp. 1410. 7. Alciphron iii. 48. 
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During one period in the history of the Atheniam stage the 
tragic candidates were each to produce three serious and one 
satyric drama, together entitled a rerpadoryia; otherwise, omitting 
the satyric drama, the three tragedies taken by themselves were 
called a rpiAoyia. The earliest rerpadoryia on record is that one of 
ZEschylus, which contained the Pers@, and was-exhibited B.c. 472. 
From that date down to B.c. 415, a space of fifty-seven years, 
we have frequent notices of tetralogies. In B.c. 415 Euripides 
represented a tetralogy, one of the dramas in which was the T'roades. 
After this time it does not appear from any ancient testimony 
whether the custom was continued or not. ‘Indeed it is matter 
of great doubt whether the practice was at any time regular and 
indispensable. Sometimes, as in the Oresteiad* of Aischylus, and 
the Pandionid’ of Philocles, the three tragedies were on a common 
and connected subject; in general we find the case otherwise. 

The prize of Tragedy was, as has already been* noticed, ori- 
ginally a goat; of Comedy a jar of wine and a basket of figs: 
but of these we have no intimation after the first stage in the history 
of the Drama. In later times® the successful poet was simply re- 
warded with a wreath of ivy. °His name was also proclaimed 


1. Sophocles, according to Suidas, broke through the custom, and contended with 
single plays. That he did, however, sometimes produce tetralogies is evident from the 
celebrity of his satyric dramas. 


2. mpwrov sé pa rov é& "Opecreias A€éye-—Aristoph. Ran. 1122. 


3. DiAroxrys "Ewowa éoxevacev év rH Tavdiovids trerpadoyig—Schol. in 
Aristoph. Av. 280. 
4. See above, p. 7. 
5. "Ayabwv .... orepavovra: Anvatow. Athen. vy. 217.8. The chorus 
of Mystics in the Rane petition Ceres—the dyvwv dpyiwv dvacoa—to grant that they 
maicavra kat oxo\avra, u- 
KyoavTa Tarvioveg Pai.—392. 
To this practice Euripides also adverts in the invocation with which -he closes his 
Orestes, Phanissa, and Iphigenia in Tauris: 
w péya ceyyn Nixn, tov éudv 
Biorov xaréyoss, 
kal py Ayyoas sredpavouca. 
The garland was naturally made of ivy, the favourite shrub of the dramatic deity. 
Ma tev Avowsov xat tovs Baxyiwov’s avtov Kigcous, ois arepavwOqvat 
padrAov 4 Toe [Irokepavov BovAopa: diadquacw. Alciphron. ii. Epist. 3. and 
again in the same epistle,—¢uoi yévoiro, Bactrev [Irodenaie, tov ’Atrixov aiel 
oreperbat kia o ov.—See also Callimachus, Epig. 8. 


6. “Ore vixav exnpvxOn, yapg vixnGels €FeAre.—such is one of the accounts 
re- 
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before the audience. His choragus' and performers were adorned 
in like manner. The poet? used also, with his actors, to sacrifice 
the emivikia, and provide an entertainment, to which his friends 
were invited. The victorious choragus* in a tragic contest de- 
dicated a tablet to Bacchus, inscribed with the names of himself, 
his poet, and the archon. In Comedy‘ the choragus likewise 
consecrated to the same god the dress and ornaments of his actors. 

The merits’ of the candidates were decided by judges ap- 
pointed by the archon. Their number was usually five. In the 


respecting the death of Sophocles (Vit. Soph.); though probably not correct, it shows the 
general practice. 


1. During the contest all the "Avtiyopnyo: and their choruses had the privilege of 
wearing the garland indiscriminately; but as soon as the decision was given, no one but 
the victor, with his performers, was allowed to retain the ornament : ol Toivuy Xopot 
TAVTES 08 yeyvopevor kal oi xopnyot SyAov O71 Tas prev rjuépas éxetvas, as 
owvepyoueba én Tov aryova kaTa Tas bavreias TauTas, Umep Upwv orepa- 
vou peda, Opoiws o Te pedro viKgY Kat 6 wavtwyv batatros yevnoerOa, TH 
3é rev emivxiwy Umep avrov ToT on orepavovrat do vikwv.—Demosth. Cont. 
Mid. Vol. rv. p. 594. 


2. Plato, Sympos. 


3. Plutarch says of Themistocles—evixyoe bé Kal Xopnyeor Tpaypoois, peyd~ 
Anv on TOTE movory Kal pirorimiay Tov aywvos Eyovros’ kal mivdxa THs 
viens aveOnke, ToavtTny emrypagdyy €éyovra, GHMIZSTOKAHE OPE- 
APIOS EXOPHIEI. ®PYNIXOZ SAIAASKEI. AAEIMANTOS 
HPXEN.—Them. 


The victor with the yopos dvdpwy used to receive a tripod as his prize, which was 
also dedicated in the Lenwan temple to Bacchus, inscribed like the dramatic tablets :-— 
€weidy) Se TOUe TE KpiTas Giapbeipavros rovrov xat bia rovro ris guAns 
a@odixws apapeleons TOv T pimwooa, &c. Demosth. Cont. Mid. p. 576. So in the 
quotation from Lysias above, p- 202, we have avipact Xopnyav . +» €viknoa, Kal 
Gyydwoa alv TH TOU Tpiwodsos dvabéce:, &e. 


From the tripods and tablets thus dedicated subsequent authors formed chronological 
tables of the various theatric contests, stating the names of the three poets placed first, 
according to their respective rank, the titles of their dramas, and the name of the archon 
for the year. These tables were called Aidaaxad‘ai- The principal compilers of them 
were Aristotle, Dicwarchus, Callimachus, Eratosthenes, Carystius Pergamensis, and 
Aristophanes Byzantius. 


4. See the quotation from Lysias—xwpwoois Xopuywv—evixwy, Kal avnlwoa 
avy TH THS oKEVHS dvabeces, &c. Theophrastus enumerating the characteristic 
actions of a mean fellow, says—o € aveevPepos TOOUTOS TIS, oios _wxnioas Tpa- 
ypsous tawiav dvabeiva: Euriny te Arowow, émrypdvas adtov re dvopa.— 
Charact. xxii. 


5. Ageyiwv, 6 dpywv,.... KpiTas ev OvK exAnpwoe T Tov ayavos.—Plu- 
tarch. in Cim, See above, p. 44, note. 
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case of the Cyclian’ choruses any injustice or partiality was 
punishable by fine. No* prize drama was allowed to he exhibited 
a second time; but an unsuccessful piece, after being altered and 
retouched, might be again presented. The* plays of Aschylus 
were exempted by a special decree from this regulation. <After- 
wards* the same privilege was extended to those of Sophocles 
and Euripides; but as the superiority of these three great masters 
was so decided, few candidates could be found to enter the lists 
against their produced tragedies. A law° was consequently 
passed, forbidding the future exhibition of these three dramatists, 
and directing that they should be read in public every year. : 
The® whole time of representation was portioned out in equal 
spaces to the several competitors by means of a clepsydra. It was 
the poet’s business, therefore, so to limit the length of his play, as 
not to occupy in the acting more than the time allowed. It? is 


1. /Eschines, Cont. Ctesiph. And not without reason, if we may judge from the 
incidental accusations and complaints still extant. See Aristophanes, Aves, 445. Elian, 
ii. 8. Demosthenes, Cont. Mid. Volume 1v. pages 575 and 581. We may judge of the 
violent scenes which occasionally occurred in the theatre, from the account Demosthenes 
gives of the behaviour of his enemy Midias. After telling his auditors that Midias had first 
endeavoured to destroy the ornaments which he had provided for his chorus, and next at- 
tempted to bribe their trainer, he proceeds—Kat ovd évrav’ torn rye UB pews, @ANa 
TOTOUTOY GUTH TEpijv, WETE TOV EgTEPavwuevoy GpyovTa ciEPberpe, Tove 
Kopnyous cuvyyev en’ Eu€, Bowv, dreArwv, Opvove: MapeatyKws Toi KpiTAis, 
Ta Tapackyua ppartwv, mpoonruv, idwrns wv Ta Enpooia, Kad Kal mpay- 
vata apvOnra éuot mapéywv ierédrecev. Ib. p. 581.—See also Andocid. cont. 
Alcib.—tumtwy rovs dvtiyopyyouvras.—Vol. 1. page 186. 


2. Thus Aristophanes exhibited three different editions of the Nubes, and two of the 
Plutus. 

3. See above, p. 38. 4. Aul. Gell. vii. 5. 5. Plut. Rhet. Vit. 

6. Tov d€ pryxovs dpos, mpos pév Tous aywvas Kal tTyHv alcAnow, ov THE 
téxyns éotiv. "Ex yap tbe exarov rpaywdias aywvifecBar, mpds Kr\eWudpas 
av yywviCovro, womep wore Kal a\XoTE Pacw—Aristot. § 16. See Tyrwhitt 
and Hermann in l. c. 

7. Yet that number seems to have been a fixed thing: so Aristotle speaks of it: 
Evy 8 dy robo, ei Tav péev apyaiwy élarrovs ai suetacen Elev, mMpds TE TO 
m\nBos twav tpaywoiusv tw cis piav dxpoaciw TiPEenévwy mwaprxoiey. 
Poet. § 40. See Tyrwhitt’s note. If each tribe furnished but one choragus, and not, as 
some appear to have supposed, one for each different kind of contest, the number of tragic 
candidates could scarcely have exceeded three. For there seem never to have been less 
than three or four distinct kinds of choruses at the great Dionysian festivals ; which, when 
portioned out amongst the ten choragi, could not by any chance allow of more than three 
or four choragi to the tragic competitors ; which agrees very well with all that is elsewhere 
mentioned on this head, for we seldom meet with more than three candidates recorded, and 
probably this was in general the whole number of exhibitors. Aristophanes, indeed, had 
on one occasion four rival comedians to oppose (Argum. iii. in Plut.); but this was, in all 
likelihood, at the Lena, when, perhaps, not a single tragedy had been offered for repre- 
sentation, and, consequently, a large proportion of choruses would be left disengaged for 
comic candidates. 

If 


» 
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impossible now to ascertain the average number of pieces pro- 
duced at one representation. Perhaps from ten to twelve dramas 
might be exhibited in the course of the day. 


If the custom of contending with tetralogies was still retained, Aristotle, in the passage 
above, most probably intended by Twv Tpaywdwv Twv eis piav axpoagw TiWenevwr 
the exhibition of one such tetralogy. (See Hermann’s note in 1.). This supposition is 
in some measure supported by the fact, that there were three or four separate hearings in 
the day (see below, p. 217); since four tetralogies would occupy from twelve to sixteen 
hours: and if, as is natural, each competitor took up a whole hearing, this will confirm 
our former induction with regard to the number of candidates, 


- =—.- Oo , 
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CHAPTER III. 


SECTION II. 
THE THEATRE AND AUDIENCE. 


In the first stage of the art no building was required or 
provided for its representations. In the country the Dionysian 
performances were generally held ‘at some central point, where 
several roads met; as a rendezvous most easy of access, and con- 
venient in distance to all the neighbourhood. In the city the 
public place was the ordinary site of exhibition. But when at 
Athens Tragedy began to assume her proper dignity, and dra- 
matic contests were becoming matter of national pride and atten- 
tion, the need of a suitable building was soon felt. * A theatre 
of wood was erected. *° Through the weakness of the material or 
some defect in the construction, this edifice fell beneath the weight 
of the crowds assembled to witness a representation, in which 
Eschylus and Pratinas were rivals. It was then that the noble 
theatre of stone was erected, within the Anvatov, or enclosure dedi- 
cated to Bacchus. In this theatre the master-pieces of AUschylus, 
Sophocles and Euripides were exhibited. Here too did Aristo- 
phanes pour forth his wit and his sarcasm; and here were seen 
the splendid contests of the Cyclian choruses. 

To form an accurate conception of the Athenian theatre in all 
its minutis, as it stood in the days of Pericles, is now impracti- 
cable. The only detailed accounts left us on this subject are two, 
that of Vitruvius, the architect of Augustus, and that of Julius 
Pollux, his junior by two centuries. From the descriptions of 
these writers, aided and explained by incidental hints in other 
ancient authors, and a reference to the several theatric remains 
in Greece, Asia Minor, Sicily and Italy, Genelli, an able scholar 
and architect of Berlin, has drawn up a statement, in the main 
satisfactory. From his learned quarto ‘the following sketch and 
‘one Premiaque ingentes pagos et compita circum Thesidaw posuere. Virg. Georg. ii. 

2. Photius in"Ixpia. 
3. Liban. Argum. in Olynth. i.—Suidas in Tparivas. 
4. Entitled Das Theater zu Athen. Berlin and Leipzig, 1818. 
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accompanying plan are borrowed, with hearty thanks for the 
assistance derived in this and other instances from his ingenuity 
and erudition. 

"The theatre of Bacchus at Athens stood on the south-eastern 
side of the eminence crowned by the noble buildings of the Acro- 
polis. *From the level of the plain a semicircular excavation 
gradually ascended up the slope of the hill to a considerable 
height. Round the concavity seats for an audience of thirty 
thousand persons arose range above range; and the whole was 
topped and enclosed by a *lofty portico, adorned with statues 
and surmounted by a balustraded terrace. The tiers of benches 
were divided into two or three broad belts, by passages termed 

* dtawuara, and again transversely into wedge-like masses, called 

* xépxies, by several flights of steps, radiating upwards from the 
level below to the portico above. The lower seats, as being the 
better adapted for hearing and seeing, were considered the most 
honourable, and therefore appropriated to the high magistrates, the 
priests and the senate. This space was named ° BovAevtixov. The 
body of the citizens were probably arranged according to their 
tribes. The young men sat apart in a division, entitled "E@y- 


Pixov. The sojourners and strangers had also their places allotted 
them. 


1. The reader will have the plan of the Theatre before him, to which constant refer- 
ence is given in the notes. 


2. This situation on the slope of a hill obviated the necessity of those immense sub- 
structions, which amaze the traveller in the remains of Roman theatres. 


3. Marked LL L. 


4. Inthe plan X X. These d:a(wuarta were called in the Roman theatres pre- 
cinctiones. Vitruv. v. 3. 


5, rrr. In Latin Cunci. Ib. 


6. «ad Opq Tov avopa TH yuvaikos €v Bovreutixg, Aves 794.—On which 
the Scholiast remarks, oUTos Tdmos Tow Dea Tpov, 6 avemevos Tos Bovdrevrais, ws 


cat 6 Tow epnBos 'Egn fixes. 
To this custom allusion is made in the Equites, 669. 


KAéwv. arokw oe vy Hiv ™p ocdpia v THY ex IIvAov. 
"A\AavrommAns. lov mpoedpiav olov OWoua o eye 
ék THs mpoetpias Exyatov Bewpevor. 
From whence and elsewhere we may infer, that eminent public services were rewarded 
by this high-prized mpoedpia -—It is a great matter with the vain-glorious man in Theo- 


phrastus—rov S€ Oedrpouv xabijcba, orav 9 Bed, mAnciov THY oTpaTnyer- 
Char. ii. 
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Twelve feet beneath the lowest range of seats lay a level space, 
partly enclosed by the sweep of the excavation, and partly ex- 
tending outwards right and left in a long parallelogram. This 
was the '"Opynorpa. In the middle of this open flat stood 
a small platform, square and slightly elevated, called * Qupedy, 
which served both as an altar for the sacrifices, that preceded the 
exhibition, and as the central point, to which the choral move- 
ments were all referred. That part of the orchestra, which lay 
without the concavity of the seats, and ran along on either hand 
to the boundary wall of the theatre, was called *Apouos. The 
wings, as they might be termed, of this Apouos, were named 
*Tlaposur, and the entrances, which led into them through the 
boundary wall, were entitled *° Eicodat. 

On the side of the orchestra opposite the amphitheatre of 
benches, and exactly on a level with the lowest range, stood the 
platform of the ° =xyv7, or stage, in breadth nearly equal to the 
diameter of the semicircular part of the orchestra, and communi- 
cating with the Apouos by 7a double flight of steps. The stage 
was cut breadth-wise into two divisions. The one in front, 
called * Aoryetov, was a narrow parallelogram projecting into the 
orchestra. This was generally the station of the actors when 
speaking, and therefore was constructed of wood, the better to 
reverberate the voice. The front and sides of the Aoyetov, twelve 


1. Marked GDC BCEG. 

2. Marked O. The Thymele sometimes was made to represent a tomb, as in the 
Perse and the Choétphore of Eschylus. 

'H Ge cpynorpa rot yopow, év 7 «at ¥ Oupern, cite Byua ti ovoa Eire 
Bwpos.—Pollux iv. 

3. The Roman /ter. Vitruv.—Marked GDCOCEG. 


4. CDGF. CEGF, 5. The Roman Aditus.—D and E. 
6 HFmmFH. 


7. ono. 


8 The Latin Pulpitum,—Marked m F F m. 


Speaking of the construction of a Roman theatre, Vitruvius says, “ Ita latius factum 
fuerit pulpitum, quam Grecorum, quod omnes artifices in scenam dant operam, in orchestra 
autem Senatorum sunt sedibus loca destinata.’’ V.6. Again—‘* Ampliorem habent or- 
chestram Greci, et scenam recessiorem minoreque latitudine pulpitum, quod Aovyetov 
appellant: ideoque apud eos Tragici et Comici Actores in scena peragunt, reliqui autem 
artifices suas per orchestram prestant actiones, ideoque ex eo Scenici et Thymelici Grace 
separatim nominantur.”’—V. 8. 
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feet in height, adorned with columns and statues between them, 
were called } +a vrocxnua. 

The part of the platform behind the Aoyetov was called the 
*TIpocxyjvov, and was built of stone, in order to support the heavy 
scenery and decorations, which there were placed. The Prosce- 
nium was backed and flanked by lofty buildings of stone-work, 
representing externally a palace-like mansion, and containing 
within * withdrawing rooms for the actors and ‘receptacles for the 
stage machinery. °In the central edifice were three entrances 
upon the proscenium, which by established practice, were made 
to designate the rank of the characters as they came on; the 
highly ornamented portal in the middle, with the altar of Apollo 
on the right, being assigned to royalty, the two side entrances to 
inferior personages. °In asimilar way, all the personages who made 
their appearance by the Efcodos on the right of the stage, were 
understood to come from the country; whilst such as came in 
from the left were supposed to approach from the town. 

On each side of the proscenium and its erections ran the 
"Tlapaoxyua, high lines of building with architectural front ; which 
contained ° spacious passages into the theatre from without, com- 
municating on the one hand with the stage and its contiguous 
apartments; on the other, through °two halls, with the [lapodo: of 
the orchestra, and with the portico which ran round the topmost 
range of the seats. 

1, The term rd vrooxymov was sometimes applied to the room or vault beneath the 
stage. ; 2 FHHF 

3. NN, a large saloon. O and O, dressing rooms, 

4. P and P, communicating with the stage by the doors v, v. 

5. A, the royal portal (BaciAcios), h and g, the two inferior entrances, called by 
Vitruvius Hospitales. 

Tpwsv 8€ tav kata tHv cxnvyy Ovpwr, yf péon pév, Bacireiov, i omn= 
Aaiov, Hj Oikos Evdokos, 4 wav TO TpwTAywuaTouv TOU SpdpaTos. Hf Sé defia, 
Tov SevTEepaywuartowwros kaTtaywyiov. 4 b€ apoTepa, 4 TO EvTEMGTATOV 
EXE Mposwmor, 1 icpov étnpnumpévov, 1 aoixos éotiv. év 8€ Tpaywoia, 1 pev 
befid Oupa, fevav éoriv, cipxrn dé, 7 Aaa. Pollux iv. 9. A little before he says, 
émt d€ THs oKnyAS, Kat dyuevs Exerto Bwpos mpd Tav Oupar. 

6. Tap’ éxarepa d€ twv due Ouvpwv Twv wept TH peony, GAdax ove Elev av, 
pia éxarépwlev, mpos ds al mepiaxtor cupmemriyaow. yf pev defia ra Efe 
wdrews Syrovea, i 8 dpistepa, ta ek WédEws, paioTa Ta EK AysEvos, Kal 
Geovs re Oararrious Eraye, kai wavl’ dca éwaybeotepa Svta yf unary 
pepew ddware?, Tav pevror mapoowy, yf pev defia dypobev,  éx Aysevos, 
Ex WoAEwS Gye 01 d€ GAAaydev meLol adixvoupevar, KaTA THY éTEpav Eloiaai, 
ciaedOovres Se kara TH opynoTtpay én THv oxnvay dia KAYLaKwv avafaivovar, 


— Ibid. 7. FGTT, FGTT. 
8 TT; TT. Genelli supposes there might be other passages at the sides; as at 
M L in the plan, 9. R, R. 
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Behind the whole mass of Stage buildings was an open space, 
covered with turf and planted with trees. Around this ran a 
portico, called the Eumenic, which was the place of rehearsal for 
the Chorus, and, with the upper portico, ‘afforded a ready shelter 
to the audience during a sudden storm. There too the servants 
of the wealthier spectators awaited the departure of their masters. 

Such was the construction and arrangement of the great 
Athenian Theatre. Its dimensions must have been immense. 
If, as we are assured, 30,000 persons could be seated on its 
benches, the length of the Apomes could not have been less than 
400 feet, and a spectator in the central point of the topmost range 
must have been 300 feet from the actor in the Aovyeiov,* 

The scenery of the Athenian stage was doubtless correspond- 
ing to the magnificence of the theatre. The catalogue, which 
Julius Pollux has left us, bespeaks great variety of devices and 
much ingenuity of contrivance, although we may not altogether 
be able to comprehend his obscure descriptions. We may how- 
ever safely conclude that the age and city, which witnessed the 
dramas.of a Sophocles, the statues of a Phidias and the paintings 
of a Zeuxis, possessed too much taste and too much talent to allow 
of aught mean and clumsy in the scenery of an exhibition, which 
national pride, individual wealth and the sanctity of religion con- 
spired to exalt into the most splendid of solemnities. 

° The massive buildings of the Proscenium, were well adapted 
for the generality of Tragic dramas, where the chief characters 
were usually princes, and the front of their palace the place of 
action. But not unfrequently the locality of the play was very 
different. Out of the seven extant pieces of Sophocles there are 
but four, which could be performed without a change of prosce- 
nium. The Gdipus Coloneus requires a grove, the Ajax a camp, 
and the Philoctetes an island solitude. In Comedy, which was 
exhibited on the same stage, the necessity of alteration was still 
more common. To produce the requisite transformations various 
means were employed. Decorations were introduced before the 
Proscenic buildings, which masked them from the view, and 
substituted a prospect suitable to the play. These decorations 


I. Plato Symp. 2. Genelli, p. 52, note. 


3. “ Genera sunt scenarum tria, unum quod dicitur tragicum, alteram comicum, 
tertium satyricum. Horum autem ornatus sunt inter se dissimiles disparique ratione : 
quod tragice deformantur columnis, fastigiis et signis, reliquisque regalibus rebus. 
Comice autem edificiorum privatorum et menianorum habent speciem, aes a 

enestris 
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were formed of wood-work below; above were ‘paintings on 
canvass, resembling our scenes, and like them so arranged on 
perspective principles, as to produce the proper illusion. No 
expense or skill seems to have been spared in the preparation of 
these scenic representations ; nay it is not improbable that even 
living trees were occasionally introduced to produce the better 
effect *. 

The stage-machinery appears to have comprehended all that 
modern ingenuity has devised. . As the intercourse between earth 
and heaven is very frequent in the mythologic dramas of the 
Greeks, the number of aerial contrivances was proportionably 
great. Were the deities to be shewn in converse aloft; there was 
the Geororyetov, a platform surrounded and concealed by clouds. 
Were gods or heroes to be seen passing through the void of the 
sky ; there were the Atwpa:, a set of ropes, which suspended from 
the upper part of the Proscenic building, served to support and 
convey the celestial being along. 

The *Mnyavy again, was a sort of crane turning on a pivot 
with a suspender attached, placed on the right, or country, side of 
the stage, and employed suddenly to dart out a god or hero be- 
fore the eyes of the spectators, and there keep him hovering in air, 
till his part was performed, and then as suddenly withdraw him. 


fenestris dispositos communium edificiorum rationibus. Satyrice vero ornantur arbo- 
ribus, speluncis, montibus, reliquisque agrestibus rebus, “in topiarii operis speciem 
deformatis.”’ Vitr, v. 8. 

Apuleius gives the following description of a Pantomimic scene in the Theatre 
at Corinth.-Dies ecce muneri destinatus aderat. ad conseptum cave, prosequente 
populo, patico favore deducor. Ac dum ludicris scenicorum choreis primitia spec- 
taculi sleet. tantisper ante portam constitutus pabulum letissimi graminis, quod 
in ipso germinabat aditu, libens affectabam : subinde curiosos oculos, patente porta, spec- 
taculi prospectu gratissimo reficiens. Nam puelli puelleque virenti florentes etatula, 
forma conspicui, veste nitidi, incessu gestuosi, Grecanicam saltantes pyrrhicham, dis- 
positis ordinationibus decoros ambitus inerrabant, nunc in orbe rotatim flexuosi, nunc 
in obliquam seriem connexi, et in quadratum patorem cuneati, et in caterve dissidium 
separati. At ubi discursus reciproci multimodas ambages tube terminalis cantus 
explicuit, aulwo subducto, et complicitis sipariis, Paridis scena disponitur. Erat 
mons ligneus, ad instar incliti montis illius, quem vates Homerus Ideum ceeinit, 
sublimi instructus fabrica, consitus viretis et vivis arboribus, summo cacumine, de 
manibus fabri fonte manante, fluvialis aquas eliquans. Capella paucula tondebant her- 
bulas: et, in modum Paridis Phrygii pastoris, barbaricis amiculis humeris defluentibus, 
pulchre indasiatus adolescens, aurea tyara contecto capite, pecuarium simulabat magis- 
terlum.— Metamorph. x. 


1. KaraBargpara. Pollux. iv. 19. 
2. Genelli. 
3. ‘H unxavy de Oevus deixvvan, xal*Hpwas rovs év dépt.—Poll. iv. 19. In 
Comedy this machine was called kpady.—Ib. 
H 2 
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The ‘Tépavos was something of the same sort, with a grapple 
hanging from it, used to catch up persons from the earth, and 
rapidly whirl them within the circle of scenic clouds; Aurora 
was thus made to carry off the dead body of her son Memnon. 

There was moreover the * Bpovretov, a contrivance in the 
‘Yzrocxynvov, or room beneath the Aoyetov; where bladders full 
of pebbles were rolled over sheets of copper to produce a noise 
like the rumbling of thunder. The Kepavyocxoreiov was a place, 
on the top of the stage buildings, whence the artificial lightning 
was made to play through clouds, which concealed the ope- 
rator.—When the action was simply on earth, there were certain 
pieces of frame work, the Exowy, Tetyos, IIvpryos and Dpucrwprov; 
representing, as their names import, a look-out, a fortress wall, 
a tower and a beacon. These were either set up apart from the 
stationary erections of the Proscenium, or connected so as to give 
them, with the assistance of the canvass scene, the proper aspect. 
Here a sentinel was introduced, or a spectator, supposed to be 
viewing some distant object. The *‘Hycxvxdcov was a semicircular 
machine placed, when wanted, on the country side of the stage, 
which enclosed a representation of the sea or a city in the dist- 
ance, towards which the eye looked through a passage between 
cliffs, or an opening among trees. What the Srpodeiov and 
‘Huorpodeiov were, it is difficult to make out. It would seem 
that they were constructed something like the ‘Hucxvxdrov, but 
moved on a pivot, so that by a sudden whirl the object they pre- 
sented might be shewn or withdrawn in an instant. *They were 
employed to exhibit heroes transported to the company of deities, 
and men perishing in the waves of the sea or the tumult of battle. 
—In some cases one or more stories of the front wall in a tempo- 
rary house were made to turn upon hinges, so that when this 
front was drawn back, the interior of a room could be wheeled 


1. ‘H 8€ yépavos, unyavnpa ri dot éx perewpov Katapepopevoy, eg’ 
dprayy owparos’ & xéypnta 1 ‘Hws dprafovea ro cwpa Tov Rita 
Pollux iv. 19. 

2. To d€ Bpovreiov, ind trv axnunv dmabev, aoxa Wypwv EuwreEor 
diwKopevor pépovrar Kata yadkwpuarwv.—Ib. The K€pavvocKoTe€iov, Pollux 
merely states to be wepiaxros vyynAn, which, according to Kuhn, “‘ instar specule fuit, 
unde Jupiter fulmina vibrabat.”’ 

3. Ib. 


. -~ Lf 
4. 4 Tous €is TO Ociov peOerTnKdTas, } TOUS ev WeAaYEL, WOAH TE 
AeuTw@vTas. Ib, 
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out and exposed to view: as in the Acharnians where Euripides 
is so brought forward. 'This contrivance was called '’ ExxvxAnua. 

Such were some of the devices for the scenes of heaven and 
earth; but as the ancient dramatists fetched their personages not 
unfrequently from Tartarus, other provisions were required for 
their due appearance.—Beneath the lowest range of seats, under 
the stairs, which led up to them from the orchestra, was fixed 
a door, which opened into the orchestra from a vault beneath it 
by a flight of steps, called * Xapwriot xAiwaxes. Through this 
passage entered and disappeared the shades of the departed. 
Somewhat in front of this door and steps, was another commu- 
nication by a trap-door with the vault below, called °'Avaziecua : 
by means of which any sudden appearance like that of the Furies 
was effected. * A second 'Avarlecna was contained in the floor of 
the Aoyetov, on the right, or country, side, whence particularly 
marine or river gods ascended, when occasion required. 

In Tragedy the scene was rarely changed. In Comedy how- 
ever this was frequently done. To conceal the stage during this 
operation, a curtain, called avAaa, wound round a roller beneath 
the floor was drawn up through a slit between the Aoryerov and 
Proscenium. 


II. 
Audience. 


* Originally no admission-money was demanded. The theatre 
was built at the public expense, and therefore was open to every 
individual. The consequent crowding and quarrelling for places 
amongst so vast a multitude was the cause of a law being passed, 
which fixed the entrance price at one drachma each person. This 
regulation, debarring as it did the poorer class from their favourite 
entertainment, was too unpopular to continue long unrepealed. 
Pericles, anxious to ingratiate himself with the commonalty, 


I. Pollux iv. 19. 

2 At B—Ai dé Xapw veoe KA ipaxes, Kata Tas éx Twv cidwriwv Kab- 
ddous Keiveva, TA Eldwia an’ alTay avawéumove:.—Ibid. 

3. Ibid. Marked b in the plan. 

4. Marked p. 


5. Hesych. Suidas and Harpoc. in Senge. Liban. Argument. in Olynth. i. 
Vol. 1v, p. 10, 
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brought in a decree which enacted that the price should be reduced 
to two oboli'; and farther, that one of the magistrates should 
furnish out of the public funds these two oboli to every applicant. 
The sum thus spent was drawn from the contributions originally 
paid by the allies towards carrying on war against the Persians. 
By degrees the expenses of the festivals engrossed the whole of 
this fund, and that money which ought to have been employed in 
supporting a military force for the common defence of Greece, was 
scandalously lavished away upon the idle pleasures of the Athenian 
people. This measure proved most ruinous to the republic; yet 
so jealous were the multitude of any infringement upon their theoric 
expenses, that, * when an orator had ventured to propose the resto- 
ration of the sums then squandered upon spectacles foreign to their 
original purpose, a decree was instantly framed, making it death 
to offer any such scheme to the general assembly. * Demosthenes 
twice cautiously endeavoured to convince the people of their folly 
and injustice, but finding his exhortations were ill received, he was 
constrained reluctantly to acquiesce in the common resolution‘. 

° The spectators hastened to the theatre at the dawn of day to 
secure the best places, as the performances commenced very early. 
After the first exhibition was over, the audience retired for a while, 
until the second was about to commence. ° There were three or 
four such representations in the course of the day, thus separated 
by short intervals. 7 During the performance the people regaled 


1. Demosthenes, when defending his conduct towards-the Macedonian ambassadors 
against the reproaches of Aischines, says, in reference to his procuring, them seats in the 
theatre gratis,—1) Oéav uy xatavetar Tov apyiTexTova avTows KEedevoat; adX' 
€v Toiv dvoiv 6BoXoiv eOewpovw ay, ei uy TOUT’ éypadn.—De Corond, Vol. 1v. 
p- 254.—-From which it would seem tbat the price for an ordinary place was then: still 
two oboli, whilst as high a sum as a drachma was demanded for the best places. Plat. 
Apol. Socrat. Some of the ancient scholiasts and lexicographers state the admission-price 
to have been only one obolus, and that the other was added to procure the poor spectator 
refreshments. This idea, however, seems imcompatible with the words of Demosthenes. 


2. Liban. Arg. in Olynth. i. 
3. Olynth. i. Vol. 1v. p. 16, and Olynth. iii. p. 34. 
4. Philipp. iv. Vol. 1. p. 154. 


5. /Eschines, in reproaching Demosthenes with mean flatteries towards the ambas- 
sadors of Philip, mentions among them—xal Gua 7H pepe ryeito Tos mpéa- 
Beow eis to Méatpov.— Cont. Ctesiph. iii. 488. 

6. Kat év rots Oednac: Tpia Hy TéETTApa WAnpwuata Uropeve, Ta Go- 
pata exnav0avwv.—Theophrast. Char. xxvii. 

7. Athenwus, after hoticing this practice amongst the Athenian spectators, adds— 


Aéyer 8€ mept roitwy &6 Diroyopos o'twat ‘APnvaion Toit Atovuciaxois 
ayer, 
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themselves with wine and sweetmeats. The two oboli each paid 
at the entrance seems to have gone to the ? apy:rextwyv ; -who in 
return for this engaged to keep the theatre in repair. He paid 
also a certain rent to the state, and perhaps likewise furnished the 
machinery; for the choragi appear to have supplied little more 
than the dresses. * This master of the works used sometimes to 
give an exhibition gratis, and sometimes to distribute tickets which 
entitled the bearer to free admission. *The number of spectators 
in the Athenian theatre amounted occasionally to thirty thousand. 
This immense assembly were wont to express in no gentle terms | 
their opinion of the piece and actors. ° Murmurs, jeers, hootings, 


ayer, TO wev TPwTOV HpioTHKOTES Kal TEMwKOTES EBadiCov emt THY Déav, 
Kat éaTepavapevar ew povy* wapa 8 tov dyava TavTa vivos avtois Ovo- 
~ ~ 7~ . he ’ ‘ 
Koeiro, Kat TpaynnaTa mapEpEpeTo, wat Tois Yopois cicvovar Evexeov mivew, 
Kal Gpyomapevors OT ELEemopEevovTo eveyéov Tarw.— xi, p. 465. This account 


does not altogether agree with the representation of Aristophanes, who speaks of his spec- 
tator as having come to the theatre impransus, and as having nothing to eat whilst sitting 


there : 
ry ed , hand " ~ ‘ 
Xop. Ouvdev €or’ auewov ovd goiov 4 puca: wWrepa. 
> ‘ - ~ a , 
autiy’ Juwv tov Ocatav ef Tie qv UmoNTEpOS, 
* = ~ a - 7 wo 
€iTa WEiv@Y TIS Yopoiar Ta Tpaywowy nxGero, 
. ‘ v , 
ExMETOMEVOS Gv OUTOS HpiaTtHaEY EADwWY vikade, 
5 oo 4 ’ 
Kar av eumrynabers ep ruas ails av Katémtato. 
Aves, 785, &c. 


The richer spectators used to have cushions placed on the marble benches for their 
accommodation: Kai tov waidds €v Te Ocatpy apEercuevos Ta mpoanepadraca, 
autos Uwogtpwoa:. Theophrast. Char. ii. /Eschin. wepi mapa. Vol. 111. p. 420. 
Bekker. 

1. See the quotation from Demosthenes above, p. 118, note. 


2. Called also Peatpwvns and OeatpomwAns. 


3. Kai dat Oday rvixa av dén mopeverOa, ovx eav rovs tes, [aAd"] tvixa 
Bpoka adiac: oj Oearpwvo:. Charact. xi. 

Theophrastus mentions this as one of the marks of @wovoia in a person, Kat év 
Beduac: 8€ Tovs yadrkovs éxréyew, Kal’ Exaotov wapiwv" Kai payerBa Tois 
td avpfartov éepovar, cat mpoika Oewpetv agiove:. Charact. vi. Among the 
relics from Pompeii and Herculaneum preserved in the Studii at Naples, is an oblong 
piece of metal about three inches in length and one in breadth, inscribed ‘AcayvAos. 
This was perhaps the cvodrov of Theophrastus. 


4. Socrates, complimenting Agathon on his skil] and acquirements, tells him that they 
were displayed the day before, when he gained his tragic victory, €v paptvot Twr 
"EAA ver wA€ov Hf Tpispupivis. Plato Symp. p. 13. 

5. Demosthenes, in his sarcastic rehearsal of his rival's early life, thus adverts to his 
situation as a player—MicOwoas cavtov Tois Bapvatovois Emixadoupévars Exeivore 
vroxpitais, LinvAw cal Lwxparel, etTmTaywricres, tvKa Kai Borpus kal 
€Adas avANywv wamwep Crwpwuns EK THY GAOTpiwY ywpiwy, meiw Aap ave 

ano 
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and angry cries, were directed in turn against the offending per- 
former. They not unfrequently proceeded still further; some- 
times compelling the unfortunate object of their dissatisfaction 
to pull off his mask and expose his face, that they might enjoy 
his disgrace; sometimes assailing him with every species of mis- 
sile at hand, they drove him from the stage, and ordered the 
herald to summon another actor to supply his place, who, if not 
in readiness, was liable to a fine. On the other hand, when the 
impetuous spectators happened to be gratified, the clapping of 
hands and shouts of applause were as loud as the expression of 
their displeasure. ‘In much the same manner the dramatic can- 
didates themselves were treated *. 


drd Tovrwy Tpavpara i THY dywvev, obs Uucte wept THS Wuxns nywviCecbe 
qv yap damoveos xal axypuxros Univ mpoc Tous Oeatas WoAEMOS, Up’ wv TOG 
Tpavpar ciindas elxotws Tovs areipovs Tav ToLoUTwY KiwdvvwY we SEovs 
oxwmres. De Corona, Vol. 1y. p. 345. Again—’Erpitaywriores, eyo & 
EOpovvs éFémimrews, éyw 8 ervpitrov. p. 346, 
From the pelting usually given bad performers, the following lines of Machon, the 

comic poet, (Athen. vi. p. 245) derive their point: 

kaxds Tis Ws Eoe KxPapwods apodpa, 

péeAAwY TOT’ olKodopety THY olKiay pirov 

avrou AMouvs Atncev. 'Awodwow 8 éyw 

autwy moAU mrELoUs, dyolv, ex THs Sei~ews. 


"Ex trs Seifews signifies—after I have exhibited a specimen of ry skill in the theatre. 
See also Theophrast. Charact. xi., Plato de Leg. iii. 

1. See the case of Euripides a, p. 54.), and the anecdote of Diphilus, the 
comedian. Athen. xiii. p. 583. f. In the Symposium of Plato Socrates s of Aga. 
thon's dvd pay Kal peyaXdoppoouvny in facing the Tragic audience, p. 55, Bekker. 

2. It has been a question whether the Grecian women were present at dramatic repre. 
sentations. That they were wont to form part of the tragic audience is a point sufficiently 


established. Whatever may be the truth respecting the story of the Furies in Eschylus, 
the story itself could not haye been invented had Grecian females never visited the 


theatre. Pollux, too, has recorded the term Oearpia, a spectatress. Plato speaks of tra- 
gedy as pytopixyy Twa mpds Snnov TowvTov oloy Maidwv TE Guov Kal Yuvats 
kw Kat avopev Kat SovAwy Kal €AevOepwy* Gorg. Lv11-—Elsewhere (De Leg. ii.) 
he numbers amongst the spectators of tragic exhibitions ai memaideupévar Tov yuvain 
xwv. Upon the lines in Aristophanes (Eccles. 21—23.) 
Karadafeiv 3 ruas pas 
ws Xpvpdpayos wor’ eimev, ef péuvnoO’, Ere 
Sei ras €raipas éyxabiConevas rabeiv, 


the Scholiast remarks—'O S¢ Zpupouayos Wygicpa elonyynocaro, ware deiv Tas 
yuvaixas Tas éraipas ywpis Tau €dAevbepwr xabdCecBar. of SE GTi TAs yuvaikas 
Kat Tous dvopas ywpis xabéCecOa:, These testimonies will probably be deemed 
sufficient to prove the presence of females at the tragic exhibitions: whether the same was 
the case at the comic is doubtful. Aristophanes on one occasion (Pax, 963—067), does 
speak as if part of his auditors were females: 

Oik. 
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Oi. Tav Oewpevev 
Ovx Eorw ovdels Sortie ov KpiOyv Exet 
Tp. Ovy ai yuvaixes EXaBov; 


Tt has been suggested, however, ‘‘that their presence might possibly be feigned to give 
a handle for the coarse joke,”” with which the servant ge oes to Trygeus. At any rate, 
this single passage, exceptionable as it is on the score of positive evidence, will perhaps 
scarcely outweigh the argument on the other side of the question; which is drawn from 
the general silence of Aristophanes with respect to the presence of women at his repre- 
sentations. In his parabases, accustomed as he is to distinguish his audience according to 
their several ages, and otherwise, we never remark any mention of females. In his 
numerous side-blows at individuals amongst the spectators, not one is aimed at a woman. 
Yet the comedian would not have been likely to neglect the many opportunities for 
raillery and witticism, which the presence of females would have given him. 


SECTION III. 


ACTORS, CHORUS, &c. 


Actors. 


'In the origin of the drama the members of the chorus were 
the only performers. *Thespis first introduced an actor distinct 
from that body. * Aischylus added a second, and Sophocles a third 
actor; and this continued ever after to be the legitimate number. 
‘Hence, when three characters happened to be already on the 
stage, and a fourth was to come on, one of the three was obliged 
to retire, change his dress, and so return as the fourth personage. 
°The poet, however, might introduce any number of mutes, as 


1. See above, p. 6. 
2. Thespis was his own actor. See above, p. 12. 


3. See above, p. 36. ‘* Neque vero diffitendum est /Eschylum, in tragediis adhuc 
superstitibus, tres histriones in scend simul colloquentes.exhibuisse: vy. c. in Choephoris, 
a 665 ad 716. Sed hoc, opinor, non fecit nisi post Sophoclem, et ab illo edoctus, a quo 
etiam duodecim ad minimum ante mortem suam annis in tragico certamine victus est.”’— 
Tyrwhitt in Aristot. §. 10. The commentator goes on to observe that in the Choephoroe 
there are apparently, on one occasion (v. 900, &c.), not less than four speaking actors on 
the stage at once,—Clytemnestra, Orestes, the EX¢ayyeAos, or extra-messenger, and 
Pylades : a difficulty which is cleared up by the Scholiast, who, as happily amended by 
Tyrwhitt, tells us—perecxevarra d 'Efcyyedos eis TvAadyy, iva py 8 A€ywou; 
—the extra-messenger quitted the stage after v. 886, changed his dress, and came on again 
transformed into Pylades before v. 900. The necessity for such changing must often have 
occurred. ‘* Cum autem tota Trageedia per tres histriones ageretur, necesse est ex iis unum 
aliquem duas aut plures personas sepius induisse ; ad quod respicit Lucianus, Nexvon. 
c. xvi. 479. Kal 6 avros, ei riyor, pipov Eumpocbev uddra cepvws TO TOU 
Kexporos 4 'EpexOéws cynpa piunoauevos, per odryou oixétns mponrOev 
UNO TOU ToNTOU KExe\EvepeEvos.” — Tyrwhitt, 1. c. 

4. See the preceding note. The same practice was enforced on the Roman stage ; 

Neu quarta loqui persona laboret. 

5. The word éxoxeva occurs in Hesychius, by whom it is explained—_ta mapemo- 
peva Tpdcwna exl axyvys. Dr. Blomfield (Mus. Crit. vi. p. 206) interprets the 
term thus,—€xoKeva, the supernumerary figurcs introduced upon the stage ;—understand- 
ing by figures, images dressed up as soldiers, servants, &c. This explanation he thinks 


is 
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guards, attendants, &c. The actors were called 'vmoxprrai or 
*aywnorai. They took every pains to attain perfection in their 
art: *to acquire muscular energy and pliancy they frequented 
the palestra, *and to give strength and clearness to their voice 
they observed a rigid diet. An eminent performer was eagerly 
sought after and liberally rewarded. °The celebrated Polus 
would sometimes gain a talent (or nearly £200) in the course of 
two days. The other states of Greece were always anxious to 
secure the best Attic performers for their own festivals. They 
engaged them long beforehand, and °the agreement was gene- 
rally accompanied by a stipulation, that the actor, in case he failed 
to fulfil the contract, should pay a certain sum. *The Athenian 
government, on the other hand, punished their performers with a 
heavy fine if they absented themselves during the city’s festivals: 
Eminence in the histrionic profession seems to have been held in 
considerable estimation in Athens at least. ‘°Players were not 
unfrequently sent, as the representatives of the republic, on em- 


is confirmed by a passage of Hippocrates, Noyos, p. 19. ed. Basil; duowrara: yap 
ciow of Towide Toic, Mapercayopevois: Mpoowrocw ev THO Tpaywdinaw’ 
ws yap Exeivot oXYNMa per, Kal GTOAHY, Kal TpdcwToOV UmoKpiTtoD Exouai, 
oun €ios 8€ UmoKpiral, ovtw Kal of intpol, onan Mev, TOA, Epyw dé 
nayyv Baioi. This interpretation has, however, been deemed faulty. It has been 
thought that neither the words of Hesychius, nor the expressions of Hippocrates necessarily 
or naturally convey such a meaning ; but rather that the €xoxeva were living mutes, and 
not dressed up figures. Hippocrates would scareely have used the masculine pronoun 


€xeivox in referring to the preceding mpocwma, unless those wpdcwna had been real 
men. 


1. “Yaoxpiveo@a: was originally to answer (Herodot. i. 78, et passim) ; hence, when 
a locutor was introduced who answered the chorus, he was called 6 ¥roxpitys, or the 
answerer ; a name which descended to the more numerous and refined actors in after days. 
Subsequently vzoxpitys, from its being the name of a performer assuming a feigned 


character on the stage, came to signify a man who assumes a feigned character in his 
intercourse with others, a hypocrite. 


2. Eschines, Cont. Ctesiph. Vol. 111. p. 472. The three actors were termed mpwTa- 
yourris SevTepaywucrys, TpiTaywuctys, respectively, according as each per- 
formed the principal or one of the two inferior characters. 


3. Cie. Orat. cap. iv. 4. Plato. de Leg. lib. ii. 5. Plut. in Rhet. Vit. 
6. Eschines de fals. Legat. 7. Plut. in Alex. 


8. Thus the actor Aristodemus was sent on an embassy to Philip of Macedon. 
schines de fals. Legat. Vol. 111. p. 347. Others: took a distingaished part in the as- 
sembly. Demosth. de fals. Leg. Vol. 1v. p. 377. De Coron. p. 281. In earlier times 
ZEschylus, the grave and high-minded warrior, thought it no degradation to appear on the 
— as an actor, and Sophocles more than once played subordinate characters in his own 

ramas. 
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bassies and deputations. Hence they became in old, as not un- 
frequently in modern, times, self-conceited and domineering, yer- 
Cov dvvavrat, says ‘Aristotle, rwv moitwr ot vKoxprrai- They 
were, however, as a body, men of loose and dissipated character, 
and as such were regarded with an unfavourable eye by the 
moralists and philosophers of that age*. 


II, 


Chorus. 


‘I'he chorus, * once the sole matter of exhibition, though suc- 
cessively diminished by Thespis and achylus, was yet a very 
essential part of the drama, during the best days of the Greek 
Theatre. The splendour of the dresses, the music, the dancing, 
combined with the loftiest poetry, formed a spectacle peculiarly 
gratifying to the eye, ear, and intellect of an Attic audience. The 
number of yopevrai was probably at first indeterminate; afterwards, 
according to * Pollux, it was fixed by law at fifteen in tragedy and 
twenty-four in comedy. ° The situation assigned to the chorus 
was the orchestra, ° from whence it always took a part in the action 


1. Rhet. iii. 1. Yet, however good performers might be prized and honoured, inferior 
actors were handled severely enough, if Lucian may be trusted. Oi d@A00éra:, says 
he, mactryouv elobacw, nv Tis Uroxpirns 'AOnvav 4 Tlocedava 4 rév Lia 
Urodeduxws py Karas vroxpivyra, pydé kat’ atiav trav Bewv. In ‘Arce?. 

2. See an anecdote recorded by Aulus Gellius of Aristotle, where the philosopher 
stigmatizes the players of his day as ignorant, intemperate, and unworthy of a respectable 
man’s company. 

3. See above, pp. 6, &c. 

4. Jul. Pollux iv. The common account, which refers the legal determination of 
the number in the chorus to the consequences produced by the chorus of fifty furies, at the 
representation of the Eumenides, may perhaps be erroneous.——See Dr. Blomfield’s preface 
to the Persa, pp. xxi., &c. 


5. Jul. Poll. The choristers entered the orchestra preceded by a player on the flute, 
who regulated their steps, sometimes in single file, more frequently three in front and five 
in depth, (kata oroiyouc), or vice versa, (kava (vya), in tragedy ; and four in front 
by six in depth, or inversely, in comedy. Its first entrance was called mapodos ; its 
occasional departure, piravacrtacis ; its return, €mmapocos ; its final exit, apodos.— 
Jul. Poll. iy. 15, 

6. According to the rules of the drama, the chorus was to be considered as one of the - 
actors: Kal rov yopdv 8€ éva be? Umodaffetv Tav Uwoxpitay Kal popiov evar — 
Tov ddov, Kat cwvaywviCer8a.—Aristot. Poet. xviii. 21. Horace lays down the 


same law in describing the duties of the chorus: 
Actoris 
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of the drama, joining in the dialogue through the medium of its 
xopudaios, or leader. + Sometimes, again, the chorus was divided 
into two groups, each with a corypheeus stationed in the * centre, 
who narrated some event, or communicated their plans, their fears, 
or their hopes; and sometimes, on critical occasions, several mem- 
bers of the chorus, in short sentences, gave vent to their feelings. 
Between the acts, the chorus poured forth hymns of supplication 
or thanksgiving to the gods, didatic odes upon the misfortunes of 
life, the instability of human affairs, and the excellence of virtue, or 
dirges upon the unhappy fate of some unfortunate personage; the 
whole more or less interwoven with the course of action. * Whilst 
engaged in singing these choral strains to the accompaniment of 
flutes, the performers were also moving-through dances in aecord- 
ance with the measure of the music, passing, during the strophe, 
across the orchestra, from right to left; during the antistrophe, 
back, from left to right, and stopping, at the epode, in front of the 
spectators. *Each department of the drama had a peculiar style 

Actoris partes chorus officiumque virile 

Defendat : neu quid medios intercinat actus, 

Quod non proposito conducat et hereat apte. 

Tile bonis Leattns et consilietur amicis, 

Et regat iratos et amet peccare timentes ; 

Ile dapes laudet mens@ brevis, ille salubrem 

Justitiam, legesque et apertis otia portis ; 


Tile tegat commissa, deosque precetur et oret, 
Ut redeat miseris, abeat fortuna superbis. Epist. ad Pis. 193, &c. 


1. This division of the chorus was called diyopia ; each division, rjuryopiov; and 
their responsive songs, cv Tiyopia, 


2. Photius in Tpiros dpiorepov.—The inferior stations in the chorus were called 
UroxdAmia;—THs sTacEws ywpul ai aTisct, as Hesychius; or yopou €move- 
8’cro: ywpat, as Xenophon expresses it. To guide the movements of the oroiyor, 
lines, called ypaypal, were marked out along the floor of the orchestra. The yopodex- 
TNS, OF xXeporoios, was the person who arranged the choristers in their proper places.— 
Jul. Pollux iv. 15. Suidas in Xopodexrns. 

3. Argument. Schol. in Pindar. Etymol. Mag. in Tpoowd. 


4. There perhaps is nothing in which the ancients more surpassed the moderns than 
in the perfection of their dancing. The accounts left us by eye-witnesses of the skill dis. 
played in that art are almost incredible. Every passion of the mind was distinctly ex- 
pressed in the movements of the body. (See above, p. 38, note.) The number of the 
ancient dances was very great, and their character as diversified. In the €péAeia pre. 
vailed the ‘rd Bapv xal ceuvov,” (Athen. xiv. p. 631.). The xopdat was of a low 
and licentious nature (poptixos. Ibid.); so much so, that Aristophanes on one occasion 
prides himself for having excluded it. 


Oud? EcxwwWe rovs padraxpous, ovdé kopday’ efAxvoev.—Nubes, 540. 


Hence it appears that the xopda¢ was by no means uniformly employed in comedy. The 
oikiweis was a rapid, lively dance (TayvTaTnHv oveav. Ibid.), full of frolic and 
gambol, 
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of dance suited to its character. That of Tragedy was called 
éuuérera; that of Comedy, xdpdak; that of the Satyric drama, 
oikivns. 

The music of the chorus was of varied kind, according to the 
nature of the occasion, or the taste of the poet. 'The Doric 
mood seems to have been originally preferred for Tragedy ; it was 
sometimes combined with the Mixo-Lydian’, a pathetic mood, 
and therefore adapted to mournful subjects. *The Ionic mood, 
also, was, from its austere and elevated character, well suited to 
Tragedy. ‘Sophocles was the first who set choral odes to the 
Phrygian mood. ° Euripides introduced the innovations of Timo- 
theus; for which he is severely attacked by Aristophanes in the 
Rane. 

° The chorusges were all trained with the greatest care during 
a length of time before the day of contest arrived. Each tribe 
felt intensely interested in the success of the one furnished by its 
choragus ; and the choragi themselves, animated with all the ener- 
gies of rivalry, spared no expense in the instruction and equipment 
of their respective choruses. ‘They engaged the most celebrated 
choral performers, employed the ablest yopodidacxador to perfect 


gambol, but without any expression of fecling. These were the three dramatic dances: 
lyric poetry had three corresponding dances—1j wuppiyn, 4 yuuvoraidixy, and 1 vrop- 
xXnuatvyn. The first resembled the satyric, the second the tragic, the third the comic 
dance, (Ath. xiv. 630.). Besides these six, Athenaus enumerates upwards of fifty dif- 
ferent. species, 

1. Its character was of a grave and lofty nature. ‘H peév otv Awpios dppyovia 
TO avipwmdes Euchuiver kal TO wEeyarompenes, Kal ov diaxeyupevov, ovd' iAapor, 
GAAd axvOpwrov Kat apodpoy, ove d€ TowKidov ovde woAVTpOTOV.—Athen. xiv- 
p. 624, 

2. Plutarch. De Mus. p. 1136. 

3. Aiomep ovdé td Hs ‘laori yévos dppovias ovr’ avOnpov ovre idapov 
€or, GA\a averypdv Kat oxAnpov, OyKov 8 Eyov ovK ayevvy* bd Kal rH 
Tpaywdia mpoodiaArns i appovia.—Athen. xiv. 625. 

4. Vit. Anon. on the authority of Aristomenes. 

5. Schlegel. Dram. Lit. vid. infra. 

. 6. Demosth. Cont. Mid. Vol. 1v. p. 580. See especially Antiph. wepi Xop., 
ol. 1. p. 83. 
_ The first tragic poets were their own yopodidacKadro :—Daci 8€ Kai dr oF 
apyaia romrat Geom, Mparivas, Kapxivos, Ppinyos, dpynerixol éxa- 
Aouvto, dia TO ay povov Ta €avTMV Spauara avadéepen cis Spynow Tov yopor, 
GANG wal Ew trav Wiov mompndrov Sidacxewv roves Bovopevous dpxetoBa. 
Athen. Epit. i. p. 22. Eschylus taught his chorus figure dances. See above, p. 38. 
7. Demosth. ubi supra. 
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the choristers in their music and dancing, and provided sumptuous 
dresses and ornaments for their decoration. 


ITI. 


Scenic Dresses and Ornaments. 


'In the first age of the Drama, the rude performers disguised 
their faces with wine lees or a species of pigment called Batpayeiov. 

* Eschylus, amongst his many improvements, introduced the 
mask, first termed mpdcwrov, and subsequently mpoowzreiov. 
*These masks were of various kinds, to express every age, sex, 
country, condition, and complexion ; to which they were assimi- 
lated with the greatest skill and nicety. With equal care the 
dresses of the actors were adapted to the characters represented. 
Gods, heroes, satyrs, kings, soothsayers, soldiers, hunters, peasants, 
slaves, pimps, and parasites, young and old, the prosperous and 
the unfortunate, were all arrayed in their appropriate vestments ; 
each of which Julius Pollux has separately and minutely described 
in a ‘chapter devoted to the subject. 

The buskin was the ancient Cretic hunting boot. For tragic use 
it was sogled with several layers of cork to the thickness of three 
inches. It was laced up in front as high as the calf; which kept 
the whole tight and firm in spite of the enormous sole.—It was 
not worn by all tragic characters, nor on all occasions. Agamem- 
non is introduced by schylus in sandals. The sandal raised by 
a cork sole was called tuBarr. The ladies and the chorus had 
also the buskin, but that of the latter had only an ordinary sole. 
These buskins were of various colours. White was commonly 
the colour for ladies, red for warriors. Those of Bacchus 
were purple. Slaves wore the low shoe, called the sock, which 
was also the ordinary covering for the foot of the comic actor: 

As the cork-sole of the cothurnus gave elevation to the stature, 
so the xéArwua, or stuffing, swelled out the person to heroic di- 
mensions. Judiciously managed it added expansion to the chest 
and shoulders, muscular fulness to arm and limb. 


1. Schol. in Aristoph. Equit. 320. 


2. See above, p. 38. It is not known when, or by whom, masks were employed in 
the Comic exhibitions. Aristot. Poet. v. 4. 


3. Jul. Poll. iv. 133. 4. Jul. Poll. iv. 115. 
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The dressés were very various. There was the yrTwv qroonpns 
for gods, heroes, and old men. That for hunters, travellers and 
young nobles and warriors, when unarmed, was shorter, and sat 
close to the neck. The girdle for heroes was that called the 
Persian. It was very broad, made of scarlet stuff, and fringed at 
the lower edge. Goddesses and ladies wore one broad and plain, 
of purple and gold. The cvpua or avpros was a long purple robe 
for Queens and Princesses, with a train which swept the ground. 
The lower part of the sleeve was broidered with} white—The 
Xvotis was a ith short sleeves drawn over the Xerwy - 
aoonpys. Slaves wore the izariov, a kind of short shirt, or the 
é€wurs, a shirt with only a sleeve for the right arm; the left was 
bare to the shoulder. Herdsmen and Shepherds were clad in the 
dpOepa, a kind of goatskin tunic without sleeves. Hunters had 
the iuatiov and a short horseman’s cloak of a dark colour. If 
they were great personages, they were dressed in a tunic of deep 
scarlet with a rich and embroidered mantle. Warriors were ar- 
rayed in every variety of armour, with helmets adorned with 
plumes. The palla or mantle for heroes was ample enough to 
cover the whole person. So large also was the ladies’ [léaAov, of 
fine cloth embroidered. Matrons wore this peplum fastened veil- 
like on the head; Virgins clasped on the shoulder. The Peplum 
of a Queen was like that assigned to Juno, decked with golden 
stars and fastened behind the diadem. The dress of the gods was 
particularly splendid. Bacchus, for instance, was represented in 
a saffron coloured inner vest, rich with purple figures and glittering 
with golden stars, and falling in many folds to the ground. This 
vest was girt, female fashion, high up under the breast and 
shoulders with a broad girdle of dark purple, set with gold and 
jewels. Over this inner robe was thrown the Palla of purple also, 
and such was the colour of his buskins. 

The Comic dresses were of course chiefly those of ordinary 
life, except during an occasional burlesque upon the Tragic 
equipment. 
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PART II. 


ARISTOTLE. 


FROM 


ARISTOTLE’S 


TREATISE ON POETRY, 


(TWINING'S TRANSLATION.) 


PART I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


My design is to treat of Poetry in general, and of its several 
species—to inquire, what is the proper effect of each—what con- 
struction of a fable, or plan, is essential to a good poem—of 
what, and how many, parts, each species consists; with whatever 
else belongs to the same subject; which I shall consider in the 
order that most naturally presents itself. 


L 
(Poetry a species of Imitation.) 


Epic poetry, tragedy, comedy, dithyrambics, as also, for the 
most part, the music of the flute, and of the lyre—all these are, 
in the most general view of them, Jmitations’ (ovca pipnots. Td 


1. Twining prefixed two dissertations to his translation of Aristotle's Poetics ; 
the first upon poetic, the second upon musical imitation. The result of his first investi- 
tion is, that generally ‘‘ poetry can be justly considered as imitation only by sound, by 
ription, by fiction, or by personation” (Vol. 1. p. 32); and that Aristotle’s notion of 
poetic imitation ‘‘ seems, as far as he has explained it, to have been simply that of 
the imitation of human actions, manners, passions, events, &c. in a feigned story, and 
that principally when conveyed in a dramatic form” (p. 40). 

In his second dissertation Twining remarks, ‘* It appears, then, in the first place, that 
music, considered as affecting, or raising emotions, was called imitation by the ancients, 
because they perceived in it that which is essential to all imitation—resemblance. This 
resemblance, however, as stated by Aristotle, cannot be immediate; for between sounds 
themselves, and mental affections, there can be no resemblance. The resemblance can 
only be a resemblance of effect: the general emotions, tempers, or feelings produced in us 
by certain sounds, are like those that accompany actual grief, joy, anger,’’ &c. (p. 71). 
In this the ancients differ from the moderns. We generally consider that music alone 
imitative which raises certain ideas by direct resemblance. On the contrary, “ by imita- 
tion they mean what we commonly distinguish from imitation, and oppose to it under the 

1? general 
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cuvodov); differing, however, from each other in three respects, 
according to the different means, the different objects, or the 
different manner, of their imitation. 


II. 
(Different means of Imitation.) 


For as men, some through art, and some through habit, imi- 
tate various objects, by means of colour and figure, and others 
again, by voice; so with respect to the arts above-mentioned, 
rhythm, words, and melody (pvOu0s, Aoryos, apuovia'), are the 
different means by which, either single, or variously combined, 
they all produce their imitation. 

The Epopeeia imitates by words alone, or by verse ; and that 
verse may either be composed of various metres, or confined, ac- 
cording to the practice hitherto established, to a single species. 
For we should otherwise have no general name, which would 
comprehend the *Mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus, and the So- 


general term of expression” (p. 69). In the second place, Twining goes on to observe, 
that among the ancients poetry was almost invariably combined with music. ‘* When an 
ancient writer speaks of music, he is almost always to be understood to mean vocal 
music—music and poetry united’? (p. 73). Hence the vague, general, and equivocal 
assimilations of music were made distinct and specific by the ideas, circumstances, 
and objects suggested by the accompanying words. ‘* There is now a precise object 
of comparison presented to the mind ; the resemblance is pointed out ; the thing imitated 
is before us. Further, one principal use of music in the time of Aristotle was to accom- 
pany dramatic poetry—that poetry which is most peculiarly and strictly imitative, and 
where the manners and passions are peculiarly the objects of imitation. It is then no 
wonder that the ancients, accustomed to hear the expressions of music thus constantly 
specified, determined, and referred to a precise object by the ideas of poetry, should view 

m in the light of imitations ; and that even in speaking of music, properly so called, as 
Aristotle does, they should be led by this association to speak of it in the same terms, 
and to attribute to it powers which in its separate state do not in strictness belong 
to it” (p. 75). 

1. These instruments of poetic imitation are afterwards termed by Aristotle, puOucs 
kal péAos Kal pérpov; where méAos is substituted for dppovia, and mérpoy for 
Adyos. It is to be observed, that there are two species of Melos with Aristotle ;—one, 
in a stricter sense, answering to harmony, or bare modulation; the other, which Aristides 
Quinctilian denominates perfect (7é\e.ov), consisting of harmony, rhythm, and words. 
—Tyrwhitt, p. 94. F. E. 

2. Tyrwhitt inquires how it has happened that Aristotle should have included 
the Socratic Dialogues under the head of Metrical Poems, when those which have 
come down “to us, viz. of Xenophon, Plato, and Eschines, are all written in prose ; 
and concludes, after citing a passage of Athenwus, by conjecturing that the Socratic 
Dialogues here mentioned, are not to be understood of all the Dialogues which bear 
that name, but of those only which Alexamenus Téius wrote. With respect to Sophron, 
he meets the assertion of Suidas—that he wrote in prose (xata\oyaénv), by remarking 
that those fragments of his which have come down to us, have a certain poetical character 
and rhythm, and that the scholiast upon Gregory Nazianzen expressly asserts, that 
Sophron made use of certain rhythms and measured periods (JuOpois tai Kat KwAow 


éxpncaro), 
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cratic dialogues ; or poems in iambic, elegiac, or other metres, 
in which the epic species of imitation may be conveyed. Custom, 
indeed, connecting the poetry or making with the metre, has 
denominated some elegiac poets, i. e. makers of elegiac verse ; 
others, epic poets, i. e. makers of hevameter verse; thus dis- 
tinguishing poets, not according to the nature of their imitation, 
but according to that of their metre only. There are, again, 
other species of poetry, which make use of all the means of 
imitation, rhythm, melody, and verse. Such are the dithyrambic, 
that of momes, tragedy, and comedy: with this difference, how- 
ever, that, in some of these, they are employed all together, 
in others, separately. And such are the differences of these 
arts, with respect to the means by which they imitate. 


ITT. 
(Different objects of Imitation.) 


But, as the objects of imitation are the actions of men (é7el 
dé povrTat ot mysovpevor mpatrovras), and these men must 
of necessity be either good or bad (for on this does character 
principally depend ; the manners being in al/ men most strongly 
marked by virtue and vice), it follows, that we can only repre- 
sent men, either as better than they actually are, or worse, or 
exactly as they are: just as, in painting, the pictures of Polyg- 
notus were above the common level of nature; those of Pauson,; 
below it; those of Dionysius, faithful likenesses. 

Now it is evident that each of the imitations above-mentioned 
will admit of these differences, and become a different kind of 
imitation, as it imitates objects that differ in this respect. This 
may be the case with dancing ; with the music of the flute, and 
of the lyre; and, also, with the poetry which employs words, or 
verse, only, without melody or rhythm: thus, Homer has drawn 
men superior to what they are; Cleophon, as they are; Hegemon 


€xpricato), p. 96. Hermann defends the account given by Suidas, and cites a passage 
of Aristotle to be found in Athenwus, ovxovv ovdé Eupetpouvs Tovs Kadoupevous 
Lwppovos pipous py) Pwpev elvar AOyous kat piuroes, Wy Tovs "AXNeFapyevov 
tov Tniov rovs mpwrous ypapéevtas trav Lwxparixav diaroywv. He admits, 
however, that the prose of Sophron might have been of that metrical kind similar to what 
Gesner has employed in his Idylls.—Hermann's Arist. Poet. p. 93. It must be re- 
marked, that Twining has translated Aristotle's words, Aoyo:s WiAois, not by the 
usual interpretation of them, prose, but by ‘‘ words alone.’’ Other commentators on 
this perplexing passage have understood Aoyors WiAois to mean verse, without music. 
F. E. 
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the Thasian, the inventor of parodies, and Nicochares’, the 
author of the Deliad, worse than they are. 


IV. 
(Different manner of Imitation.) 


There remains the third difference—that of the manner in 
which each of these objects may be imitated. For the poet, -imi- 
tating the same object, and by the same means, may do it either 
in narration—and that, again, either personating other. charac- 
ters, as Homer does, or, in his own person throughout, without 
change :—or, he may imitate by representing all his characters 
as real, and employed in the very action itself. 

These, then, are the three differences by which all imitation is 
distinguished ; those of the means, the object, and the manner (ev 
ols Te, Kal a, kat Ws): so that Sophocles is, in one respect an imi- 
tator of the same kind with Homer, as elevated characters are the 
objects of both ; in another respect, of the same kind with Aristo- 
phanes, as both imitate in the way of action; whence, according 
to some, the application of the term drama [i. e. action] to such 
poems. Upon this it is, that the Dorians ground their claim to 
the invention both of tragedy and comedy. For comedy is 
claimed by the Megarians*; both by those of Greece, who con- 
tend that it took its rise in their popular government ; and by those 
of Sicily, among whom the poet Epicharmus flourished long 
before Chionides and Magnes; and Tragedy, also, is claimed by 
some of the Dorians of Peloponnesus.—In support of these claims 
they argue from the words themselves. They allege, that the 
Doric word for a village is Kwun, the Attic, Ajuos; and that 
comedians were so called, not from kwxaCew—to revel—but from 
their strolling about the xwua, or villages, before they were 
tolerated in the city. They say, farther, that to do, or act, they 
express by the word dpav; the Athenians by rparrew. 

And thus much as to the differences of imitation (uinyots) 
how many, and what they are. 


1. Nicochares. Castelvetro had conjectured AEJAiada (The Poltroniad). Hermann 
and Tyrwhitt defend the present reading (AnA:ada), the inhabitants of Delos being the 
subject of the poem, who were, almost to a proverb, Parasites. F. E. 


» tt, Megarians. Their democracy was overturned Olymp. LXXXIx. B. C. 424. F. E. 
Vide Thucyd. iv. 74, and Bentley's Phalaris (infra). F. E. 
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V. 
(Origin of Poetry.) 


Poetry, in general, seems to have derived its origin from two 
causes each of them natural. 

1. To Jmitate is instinctive in man from his infancy. By this 
he is distinguished from other animals, that he is, of all, the most 
imitative, and through this instinct receives his earliest education, 
All men, likewise, naturally receive pleasure from imitation. This 
is evident from what we experience in viewing the works of imi- 
tative art; for in them we contemplate with pleasure, and with 
the more pleasure, the more exactly they are imitated, such objects 
as, if real, we could not see without pain—as the figures of the 
meanest and most disgusting animals, dead bodies, and the like. 
And the reason of this is, that to /earn is a natural pleasure, not 
confined to philosophers, but common to all men; with this dif- 
ference only, that the multitude partake of it in a more transient 
and compendious manner. Hence the pleasure they receive from 
a picture: in viewing it they /earn', they infer, they discover, 
what every object is: that this, for instance, is such a particular 
man, &c. For if we suppose the object represented to be some- 
thing which the spectator had never seen, in that case his pleasure 
will not arise from the imitation, but from the workmanship, the 
colours, or some such cause. 

Imitation, then, being thus natural to us; and, 2dly, Melody 
and Rhythm* being also natural, (for as to metre, it is plainly 
a species of rhythm,) those persons, in whom, originally, these 
propensities were the strongest, were naturally led to rude and 


l. They learn, i. ¢. merely recognize, discover, &c. The fullest illustration of this 
passage is to be found in another work of Aristotle, his Rhetoric, lib. iii., where he ap- 
plies the same principle to metaphorical language, and resolves the pleasure we receive 
from such language, into that which arises from the uaOyow TAXETA, the exercise of 
our understandings in discovering the meaning, by a quick and easy perception of some 
ed or qualities common to the thing expressed, and the thing intended.—T wining, 

fol. 1. pp. 281, 282, F. E. 


2. “ Rhythm differs from metre, inasmuch as rhythm is proportion, applied to any 
motion whatever ; metre is proportion, applied to the motion of words spoken. Thus, in 
the drumming of a march, or the dancing of a hornpipe, there is rhythm, though no metre. 
In Dryden’s celebrated Ode there is metre as well as rhythm, because the poet, with the 
rhythm, has associated certain words; and hence it follows that, though ALL METRE 
is RHYTHM, yet ALL RHYTHM is NOT METRE.” —Harris’s Philol. Inquiries. 
p- 67, where it is also observed, very truly, that “no English word expresses rhythmus 
better than the word “ time.” —T wining, Vol. 1. p. 109. F. E. 
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extemporaneous attempts, which, gradually improved, gave birth 
to Poetry’. 


VI. 
(Division of Poetry into two kinds, the Serious and the Ludicrous.) 


But this Poetry, following the different characters of its authors, 
naturally divided itself into two different kinds. They, who were 
of a grave and lofty spirit, chose for their imitation the actions 
and adventures of elevated characters; while Poets of a lighter 
turn, represented those of the vicious and contemptible. And these 
composed, originally, Satires; as the former did Hymns and 
Encomia. 

Of the lighter kind, we have no poem anterior to the time of 
Homer, though many such, in all probability, there were; but 
from his time, we have: as, his Margites, and others of the 
same species, in which the Iambic was introduced as the most 
proper measure; and hence, indeed, the name of Jambic, because 
it was the measure in which they used to satirize each other 
(tau BiGev). 

And thus these old Poets were divided into two classes—those 
who used the heroic, and those who used the iambic verse. 

And as, in the serious kind, Homer alone may be said to deserve 
the name of Poet, not only on account of his other excellencies, 
but also the dramatic spirit of his imitations; so was he like- 
wise the first who suggested the idea of Comedy, by substituting 
ridicule for invective, and giving that ridicule a dramatic cast : for 
his Margites bears the same analogy to Comedy, as his Iliad and 
Odyssey to Tragedy. But when Tragedy and Comedy had once 
made their appearance, succeeding Poets, according to the turn of 
their genius, attached themselves to the one or the other of these 


1. “It follows from the same idea of the end, which Poetry would accomplish, that 
not only rhythm, but numbers, properly so called, are essential toit. For this art under. 
soos Pent poo all those desires and expectations of pleasure, that can be reasonably 
entertained by us, . . . . it follows that Poetry will not be that which it professes to 
be, that is, will not accomplish its own purpose, unless it delight the ear with numbers, 
or, in other words, unless it be clothed in verse. . . . . [ Poetry ]—is every where of 
the most early growth, preceding every other sort of composition ; and being destined for 
the car, that is, to be either sung, or at least recited, it adapts itself, even in its first rude 
essays, to that sense of measure and proportion in sounds, which is so natural to us. The 
hearer’s attention is the sooner gained by this means, his entertainment quickened, and his 
admiration of the performer's art excited. Men are ambitious of pleasing, and i 8 
in refining upon what they observe will please. In process of time, what was at first the 
extemporancous production of genius or passion, under the conduct of the natural car, be- 
comes the labour of the closet, and is conducted by artificial rules, &c.”—Zurd, on the 
Idea of Universal Poetry, Vol. 11. p. 145. F. E. 
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new species. The lighter sort, instead of Jambic, became Comic 
Poets; the graver, T'ragic, instead of Heroic: and that on ac- 
count of the superior dignity and higher estimation of these latter 
Forms (cxjnata) of Poetry. 


VII. 
(Progress of Tragedy.) 

Both Tragedy, then, and Comedy, having originated in a rude 
and unpremeditated manner—the first from the Dithyrambic 
hymns, the other from those Phallic songs, which, in many cities, 
remain still in use,—each advanced gradually towards perfection, 
by such successive improvements as were most obvious. 

Tragedy, after various changes, (zroAXds wetafsords meTaBa- 
Aovca 7 Tpatywoia) reposed at length in the completion of its proper 
form. schylus first added a second actor: he also abridged the 
chorus, and made the dialogue the principal part of tragedy. 
Sophocles increased the number of actors to three, and added the 
decoration of-painted scenery. It was also late before Tragedy 
threw aside the short and simple fable, and ludicrous language of 
its satyric origin, and attained its proper magnitude and dignity. 
The Jambic measure was then first adopted: for, originally, the 
Trochaic tetrameter was made use of, as better suited to the satyric 
and saltatorial genius of the poem at that time (dia 70 carupixny 
opxnotikwrépav eivac THY woinow); but when the dialogue was 
formed, nature itself pointed out the proper metre. For the iam- 
bic is, of all metres, the most colloquial (uaAcora yap AexTeKov 
€o7t); as appears evidently from this fact, that our common con- 
- versation frequently falls into iambic verse; seldom into hevameter, 
and only when we depart from the usual melody of speech. 
Episodes were also multiplied, and every other part of the drama 
successively improved and polished. 


VIII. 
(Object and Progress of Comedy.) 


Comedy, as was said before, is an imitation of bad characters : 
bad, not with respect to every sort of vice, but to the ridiculous 
only, as being a species of turpitude or deformity; since it may 
be defined to be—a fault or deformity of such sort as is neither 
painful nor destructive (ro yap ryeAotov éorw auapTnua, TiI—Kal 
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ov POaprixov). A ridiculous face, for example, is something ugly 
and distorted, but not so as to cause pain. 

The successive improvements of Tragedy, and the respective 
authors of them, have not escaped our knowledge; but those of 
Comedy, from the little attention that was paid to it in its origin, 
remain in obscurity. For it was not till late, that Comedy was 
authorized by the magistrate, and carried on at the public ex- 
pense: it was, at first, a private and voluntary exhibition’. From 
the time, indeed, when it began to acquire some degree of form, 
its poets have been recorded ; but who first introduced masks, or 
prologues’, or augmented the number of actors—these, and other 
particulars of the same kind, are unknown. 

Epicharmus and Phormis were the first who invented comic 
fables. This improvement, therefore, is of Sicilian origin. But, 
of Athenian poets, Crates was the first who abandoned the Jam- 
bic form of comedy, and made use of invented and general stories, 
or fables. 


IX. 
(Epic and Tragic species compared.) 


Epic poetry agrees so far with T'ragic, as it is an imitation of 
great characters and actions, by means of words; but in this it 
differs, that it makes use of only one kind of metre throughout, 
and that it is narrative. It also differs in length: for Tragedy 


1. Voluntary exhibition. This is not to be understood of the chorus but of the poets. 
—Hermann, Arist. p. 112. Hence, says Tyrwhitt, we may see what the poet had to 
encounter in the infancy of Comedy ; not only being compelled to teach his own chorus, 
but to hire, feed, and furnish it with dresses, &c. F. E. 


2. Prologues. Hermann has given “ Aoyous” in his edition, which he defends in a 
long note. Twining observes, ‘‘ That we are not to look for a sense of the word [Tpo- 
Aoyos, as here applied to Comedy, different from that in which it is applied, ch. xii. 
[ Transl. Part ii. Sect. 10.] to Tragedy. In both, it was that introductory part of the 
drama, the business of which was to give the spectator so much information relative to the 
piece as would enable him to follow the action without confusion. This we learn clearly 
from the following passage in Aristotle's Rhetoric: Kat of Tpayixot émA\ove1 rept 7d 
Spapa, av pr evOus, waomep Evpemiéys, @dX' ev ro IIPOAOTM yé MOY 
énAo, womep Kat LogoxAns’ kat ‘TH KQMQALA ‘QEAYTQS, This clearly 
excludes the separate prologue, such as that of the Roman comedy ; and it is, also, irre- 
concilable with Dacier’s idea, that by the prologue, in the passage we are considering, 
Aristotle meant what was afterwards called the parabasis; for this was merely an address 
from the poet to the audience, through the mouth of the chorus, occurring indifferently in 
any part of the play, and even sometimes at the end of it. It seems to differ from the 
prologue of the Roman comedy, and of the modern drama, only in its being delivered by 
the chorus, and in the body of the picce. Vol. 1. p. 330. See Mus. Crit. vii. 481. F. E. 
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endeavours, as far as possible, to confine its action within the 
limits of a single revolution of the sun, or nearly so; but the 
time of Epic action is indefinite. This, however, at first was 
equally the case with Tragedy itself. 

Of their constituent parts, some are common to both, some 
peculiar to Tragedy. He, therefore, who is a judge of the beau- 
ties and defects of Tragedy, is, of course, equally a judge with 
respect to those of Epic poetry: for all the parts of the Epic 
poem are to be found in Tragedy: mot all those of Tragedy in 
the Epic poem. 


PART II. 


OF TRAGEDY. 


I. 
(Definition of Tragedy.) 


OF the species of poetry which imitates in hevameters, and of 
Comedy, we shall speak hereafter. Let us now consider T'ragedy ; 
collecting, first, from what has been already said, its true and 
essential definition. ‘Tragedy, then, is an imitation of an action 
that is important, entire, and of a proper magnitude—by lan- 
guage embellished and rendered pleasurable, but by different 
means, in different parts—in the way, not of narration, but of 
action—effecting, through pity and terror, the correction and 
refinement of such passions. (“Eotw ovv Tparywoia ingots 
mpatews omovoaias kai Tedelas, wéryeOos €xovans" novo nev oyu, 
Xwpis exdotov Tay Edw Ev Tos popiots, SpwrTwy, Kai ov oe 
amatyyeXias, o: €d€éov kai PoBouv mepaivovca tTHv THY ToOLOVTWwY 
ma0nuatrwy xaBapow.) 

By pleasurable language, I mean a language that has the 
embellishments of rhythm, melody, and metre; and I add, by 
different means in different parts, because in some parts metre 
alone is employed, in others, melody. 


II. 
(Deduction of its constituent Parts.) 


Now as tragedy imitates by acting, the decoration, in the first 
place, must necessarily be one of its parts: then the Melopaia (or 
music), and the diction ; for these last include the means of tragic 
imitation. By diction, I mean the metrical composition. Again, 
tragedy being an imitation of an action, and the persons employed 
in that action being necessarily characterized by their manners and 
their sentiments, since it is from these that actions themselves derive 
their character, it follows, that there must also be manners and 
sentiments, as the two causes of actions, and, consequently, of the 
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happiness or unhappiness of all men. The imitation of the action 
is the fable: for by fable I now mean the contevture of incidents, 
or the plot. By manners, I mean, whatever marks the characters 
of the persons. By sentiments, whatever they say. 

Hence, all tragedy must necessarily contain siz parts, which, 
together, constitute its peculiar character or quality: fable, man- 
ners, diction, sentiments, decoration, and music, (nvOo0s, «al On, 
kat Aekts, Kai cravora, Kai Oris, Kai weXorrotia). Of these parts, 
two relate to the means, one to the manner, and three to the 
object of imitation’. These specific parts have been employed by 
most poets, and are to be found in [almost] every tragedy. 


ITf. 
(Comparative Importance of the Parts.) 


But of all these parts the most important is the combination of 
incidents, or the fable: because tragedy is an imitation, not of men, 
but of actions*,—of life, of happiness, and unhappiness. Now the 
manners of men constitute only their quality or characters; but it 
is by their actions that they are happy, or the contrary. Tragedy, 
therefore, does not imitate action, for the sake of imitating man- 
ners, but in the imitation of action, that of manners is of course 
involved. So that the action and the fable are the end of tragedy; 
and in every thing the end is of principal importance. 

Again—Tragedy cannot subsist without action ; without man- 
mers it may: the tragedies of most modern poets have this defect ; 
a defect common, indeed, among poets in general. Farther; sup- 
pose any one to string together a number of speeches, in which 
the manners are strongly marked, the language and the sentiments 
well turned; this will not be sufficient to produce the proper 
effect of tragedy: that end will much rather be answered by a 


1. Music and diction, to the means, which are words, melody, and rhythm; deco- 
ration, to the manner of imitating—i.c. by representation and action; fable, manners, 
and sentiments, to the objects of imitation—i. c. men, and their actions, characters, &c. 


2. If the proper end of tragedy be to affect, it follows, ‘that actions, not characters, 
are the chief object of its representations." For that which affects us most in the view of 
human life is the observation of those signal circumstances of felicity or distress, which 
oceur in the fortunes of men. But felicity and distress, as the great critic takes notice, 
depend on action; kata tas mpafeis, evdaimoves, 4 Tovvavtiov. They are then 
the calamitous events, or fortunate issues in human action, which stir up the stronger 
eae and agitate the heart with passion.—J7urd, on the Province of the Drama. 
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piece, defective in each of those particulars, but furnished with a 
proper fable and contexture of incidents. 

Add to this, that those parts of tragedy, by means of which it 
becomes most interesting and affecting, are parts of the fable ; 
I mean revolutions and discoveries. 

Asa farther proof, adventurers in tragic writing are sooner able 
to arrive at excellence in the language, and the manners, than in 
the construction of a plot; as appears from almost all our earlier 
poets. The fable, then, is the principal part, the sowl/, as it were, 
of tragedy ; and the manneré are next in rank: tragedy being an 
imitation of an.action, and through that, principally, of the agents. 

In the third place stand the sentiments. To this part it be- 
longs to say such things as are true and proper. 

The manners are whatever manifests the disposition of the 
speaker. There are speeches, therefore, which are without man- 
ners, or character; as not containing any thing by which the 
aversions or propensities of the person who delivers them can be 
known. The sentiments comprehend whatever is said; whether 
proving any thing affirmatively or negatively, or expressing some 
general reflection, &c. 

Fourth, in order, is the diction—the expression of the senti- 
ments by words. 

Of the remaining two parts, the music stands next; of all the 
pleasurable accompaniments and embellishments of tragedy, the 
most delightful. 

The decoration has also a great effect, but, of all the parts, is 
most foreign to the art. For the power of tragedy is felt without 
representation, and actors; and the beauty of the decorations de- 
pends more on the art of the mechanic, than on that of the poet. 


IV. 
(Of the Fable and its construction.) 


Now we have defined tragedy to be an imitation of an action 
that is complete and entire ; and that also has a certain magnitude ; 
for a thing may be entire, and a whole, and yet not be of any 
magnitude’. 

1. By entire, I mean that which has a beginning, a middle, and 
an end. <A beginning is that which does not, necessarily, suppose 


1. i.e. Not be /arge. Magnitude is here used in its proper and relative sense, of 
greatness; and with reference to some standard. 
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any thing before it, but which requires something to follow it. An 
end, on the contrary, is that which supposes something to precede 
it, either necessarily or probably ; but which nothing is required 
to follow. A middle is that which both supposes something to 
precede, and requires something to follow. The poet, therefore, 
who would construct his fable properly, is not at liberty to begin, 
or end, where he pleases, but must conform to these definitions. 

2. Again: whatever is beautiful, whether it be an animal, or 
any other thing composed of different parts, must not only have 
those parts arranged in a certain manner, but must also be of a 
certain magnitude ; for beauty consists in magnitude and order. 
Hence it is that no very minute animal can be beautiful; the eye 
comprehends the whole too instantaneously to distinguish and 
compare the parts :—neither, on the contrary, can one of a pro- 
digious size be beautiful; because, as all its parts cannot be seen 
at once, the whole, the unity of object, is lost to the spectator ; as 
it would be, for example, if he were surveying an animal of many 
miles in length. As, therefore, in animals and other objects, a 
certain magnitude is requisite, but that magnitude must be such as 
to present a whole easily comprehended by the eye ; so, in the fable, 
a certain length is requisite, but that length must be such as to pre- 
sent a whole easily comprehended by the memory. 

With respect to the measure of this length—if referred to actual 
representation in the dramatic contests, it is a matter foreign to 
the art itself: for if a hundred tragedies were to be exhibited in 
concurrence, the length of each performance must be regulated by 
the hour-glass; a practice of which, it is said, there have formerly 
been instances. But, if we determine this measure by the nature 
of the thing itself, the more extensive the fable, consistently with 
the clear and easy comprehension of the whole, the more beautiful 
will it be, with respect to magnitude—In general, we may say, 
that an action is sufficiently extended, when it is long enough to 
admit of a change of fortune from happy to unhappy, or the re- 
verse, brought about by a succession, necessary or probable, of 
well-connected incidents. 


V. 
(Unity of the Fable.) 


A fable is not one, as some conceive, merely because the hero of 
it is one. For numberless events happen to one man, many of 
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which are such as cannot be connected into one event: and so, like- 
wise, there are many actions of one man which cannot be connected 
into any one action. Hence appears the mistake of all those poets 
who have composed Hi erculeids', Theseids, and other poems of that 
kind. They conclude, that because Hercules was one, so also 
must be the fable of which he is the subject. But Homer, among 
his many other excellencies, seems also to have been perfectly aware 
of this mistake, either from art or genius. For when he composed 
his Odyssey, he did not introduce all the events of his hero’s life, 
—such, for instance, as the wound he received upon Parnassus— 
his feigned madness when the Grecian army was assembling, &c. 
—events, not connected, either by necessary or probable conse- 
quence, with each other; but he comprehended those only which 
have relation to one action ; for such we call that of the Odyssey. 
—And in the same manner he composed his Jliad. 

As, therefore, in other mimetic arts, one imitation is an imitation 
of one thing, so here, the fable being an imitation of an action, 
should be an imitation of an action that is one and entire*; the 
parts of it being so connected, that if any one of them be either 
transposed, or taken away, the whole will be destroyed or changed: 
for whatever may be either retained or omitted, without making 
any sensible difference, is not properly a part. 


1. The author of the Herculeid, according to Suidas, was Pisander, the son of Piso, 
who recorded the deeds of Hercules in two books. This poem is thus alluded to by Quinc- 
tilian: ‘* Audire videor undique ie nomina plurimorum Poetarum. Quid ? 
Herculis actanon bene Pisandros ?”’ Lib. x. cap. 1. Fora farther account see Heyne’s 
Excursus 1, to the second /Eneid, which is a complete treasure of critical learning on the 
subject of what have been denominated the “ Cyclic Poets.” The Thescid was composed 
by Pythostratus or Nicostratus.—eync, ad Apollodor. p. 894. F. E. 


2. To this chapter, in which Aristotle considers so particularly the unity of fable, as 
distinct from its fotality, it will not be out of place to annex Twining’s remarks upon what 
are called the three dramatic unitics.—‘‘ Any one,” he says, *‘ not acquainted with Aris- 
totle’s Treatise on Poetry, would, I suppose, naturally take it for granted, that they are 
all explicitly laid down, and enforced by him, as essential and indispensable laws, in that 
famous code of dramatic criticism. But the fact is, that of these three rules, the only one 
that can be called important—that of the unity of action—is, indeed, clearly laid down and 
explained, and, with great reason, considered by him as indispensable. Of the two other 
unities, that of place is not once mentioned, or even hinted at in the whole book ; and all 
that is said respecting the time of the action, is said in this chapter, and in these words : 
* Tragedy endeavours, as far as possible, to confine its action within the limits of a single 
revolution of the sun, or nearly so.’ "’—Vol. 1. p. 338. 

The first forty-five lines of Horace’s Art of Poetry are taken up in recommending the 
unity of action, and giving examples of mistakes on the subject, the precepts for its pre- 
servation ending with this solemn decision : Hoc amet, hoc spernat, promissi carminis auctor, 
And according to Hurd, in his note on the passage, not without reason ; for he insists that 
the reduction of a subject into one entire consistent plan, is the most difficult of all the 
offices of invention. Whoever reads Ricoboni (Hist. de tous les Theatres de 1’Europe) 
will find that all nations, in the infancy of their Theatre, have universally offended against 
this unity of design. F. E. 
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VI. 
(Different provinces of the Poet and Historian.) 


It appears, farther, from what has been said, that it is not the 

poet’s province to relate such things as have actually happened, 
but such as might have happened—such as are possible, according 
either to probable or necessary consequence. For it is not by 
writing in verse or prose, that the historian and the poet are dis- 
tinguished: the work of Herodotus might be versified; but it 
would still be a species of history, no less with metre, than with- 
out. They are distinguished by this, that the one relates what has 
been, the other what might be. On this account, poetry is a more 
philosophical, and a more excellent thing than history ; for poetry 
is chiefly conversant about general truth; history about particular. 
In what manner, for example, any person of a certain character 
would speak, or act, probably, or necessarily—this is general; and 
this is the object of poetry, even while it makes use of particular 
names. But, what Alcibiades did, or what happened to him—this 
is particular truth. 
_ With respect to Comedy, this is now become obvious; for here, 
the poet, when he has formed his plot of probable incidents, gives 
to his characters whatever names he pleases; and is not, like the 
iambic poets, particular, and personal. 

Tragedy, indeed, retains the use of real names; and the reason 
is, that, what we are disposed to believe, we must think possible : 
now what has never actually happened, we are not apt to regard 
as possible; but what has been is unquestionably so, or it could 
not have been at all. 

From all this it is manifest, that a poet should be a poet, or 
maker of fables, rather than of verses; since it is imitation that 
constitutes the poet, and of this imitation actions are the object : 
nor is he less a poet’, though the incidents of his fable should 
chance to be such as have actually happened; for nothing hinders, 
but that some frue events may possess that probability*, the inven- 
tion of which entitles him to the name of poet. 

.. 1. The original, as it stands, (for I doubt of its integrity,) is very ambiguous and 
obscure. The sense I wished to give it is this: “ nor will he be the less a poet, though he 
should found his poem upon fact: for nothing hinders, but that some rca/ events may be 
such as to admit of poetic probability; and he who gives them this probability, and makes 


7 such as poetry requires, is so far entitled to the name of poct or inventor.""— 7'wining, 
ol. 11. p. 64. 


2. It may appear to the reader to be a strange observation, that “ some truc events 
may 
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VII. 
(Episodic Fables the worst.) 


Of simple fables or actions the episodic are the worst. I call that 
an episodic fable (émevcodiwdn uvOov), the episodes’ of which follow 
each other without any probable or necessary connexion; a fault 
into which bad poets are betrayed by their want of skill, and good 
poets by the players: for in order to accommodate their pieces to 
the purposes of rival performers in the dramatic contests, they spin 
out the action beyond their powers, and are thus frequently forced 
to break the connexion and continuity of its parts. 

But tragedy is an imitation, not only of a complete action, but 
also of an action exciting pity and terror. Now that purpose is 
best answered by such events as are not only unexpected, but un- 
expected consequences of each other: for, by this means they will 
have more of the wonderful, than if they appeared to be the effects 
of chance ; since we find, that among events merely casual, those 
are the most wonderful and striking, which seem to imply design: 
as when, for instance, the statue of Mitys at Argos killed the very 
man who had murdered Mitys, by falling down upon him as he 
was surveying it; events of this kind not having the appearance 
of accident. 


VIII. 
(Fables Simple or Complicated.) 


Fables are of two sorts, simple and complicated (Eioi dé 
Tov pvOwv ot wev amdot, o: 06 memdeypevor); for so also are 
the actions themselves of which they are imitations. An action 
(having the continuity and unity prescribed) I call simple, when 


may be probable."’ But he will recollect what sort of events, and what sort of probability 
Aristotle here speaks of: i. e. of extraordinary events, such as poetry requires, and of that 
more strict an ect probability, that closer connexion and visible dependence of cir- 
cumstances, which are always required from the poet, though in such events not often to 
be found in fact and real life, end therefore not expected from the Historian.—Ib. Vol. 1. 
p- 129. 


1. Tyrwhitt remarks that the Prometheus Vinctus affords a striking illustration of 
the émersodi@dn pvOov; the episode of Oceanus from 291—404, and that of Io, 577—~ 
911, having no sort of connexion, necessary or probable, with the principal fable. ‘‘ The 
episodes were often added, that the play might possess its proper magnitude, and that the 
spectators might not be dismissed be the usual time, which perhaps was the reason 
why Sophocles in the Ajax introduced the long argument concerning burial; the poets also 
endeavoured to win popular favour by splendid episodes, of which some examples are 
given by the Scholiast on the Phanisse of Euripides.”.— Hermann, Arist. p. 122. F. E. 
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its catastrophe’ is produced without either revolution or dis- 
covery ; complicated, when with one, or both. And these should 
arise from the structure of the fable itself, so as to be the natural 
consequences, necessary or probable, of what has preceded in. the 
action. For there is a wide difference between incidents that 
follow from, and incidents that follow only after, each other. 


IX. 
(Parts of the Fable. 1. Revolutions. 2. Discoveries. 3. Disasters.) 


A revolution (wepirérea), is a change into the reverse of 
what is expected from the circumstances of the action; and that, 
produced, as we have said, by probable or necessary consequence. 

Thus, in the G@dipus Tyrannus, the messenger, meaning 
to make CEdipus happy, and to relieve him from the dread he 
was under with respect to his mother, by making known to 
him his real birth, produces an effect directly contrary to his 
intention®. 

A discovery (avaryvwpiats), as, indeed, the word implies, is a 
change from unknown to known, happening between those cha- 
racters whose happiness, or unhappiness, forms the catastrophe of 
the drama, and terminating in friendship or enmity. 

The best sort of discovery is that which is accompanied by 
a revolution, as in the Gdipus. 

There are also other discoveries; for inanimate things of any 
kind may be recognized in the same manner ; and we may discover 
whether such a particular thing was, or was not, done by such a 
person: but the discovery most appropriated to the fable and the 
action is that above defined ; because such discoveries and revolu- 
tions must excite either pity or terror; and tragedy we have 
defined to be an imitation of pitiable and terrible actions: and 
because, also, by them the event, happy or unhappy, is produced. 

Now discoveries, being relative things, are sometimes of one 
of the persons only, the other being already known; and some- 


1. When its catastrophe—peraBacis—avev wepimeteias  dvayvwpicpou 
vyiverar—Merafaois, is the change of fortune which constitutes the catastrophe of 
the piece. This, which is common to all tragedy, must not be confounded with the 
wepmereia, which, however important, is not essential— Twining, Vol. 11. p. 74. 

2. Alluding, probably, to the very words of the messenger. 

AD. ci 347" eye ovy! rovse rou poBov ao’, avaz, 
€meimep evvous HAOov, eFedvedunv;—l. 1002. 
K 2 
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times they are reciprocal: thus, Iphigenia’ is discovered to 
Orestes by the letter which she charges him to deliver, and 
Orestes is obliged, by other means, to make himself known 
to her. These then are two. parts of the fable—revolution and 
discovery. There is yet a third, which we denominate disasters 
(wa8os)*. Disasters comprehend all painful or destructive ac- 
tions ; the exhibition of death, bodily anguish, wounds, and every 
thing of that kind. 


X. 
(Division of Tragedy.) 


The parts of tragedy which are necessary to constitute its 
quality, have been sacar b enumerated. Its parts of quantity— 
the distinct parts into which it is divided—are these: prologue, 
episode, evode, and chorus; which last is also divided into the 
parode, and the stasimon. These are common to all tragedies. 
The commoi are found in some only’*. 


1. Iphigenia in Tauris, 1. 7856—796. 


2. This word, wa@os, in the sense here used, is very embarrassing to a translator. 


The word passion, in this sense of suffering, is, with us, appropriated to a subject, from 
which it cannot, without a sort of profanation, be tran to any other. The French, 


however, have done this without scruple ; though the word, se so applied, perdi be 
explained, before it can be understood. Upon the whole, I could find no single words 
that seemed to me to answer so ncarly to maQos, and its adjective, waOn7ixyv, in the 
sense in which they are used here, and in cap. xviii. as disaster, and its correspondent ad- 
jective, disastrous. 

“* Wherein I spoke of most disastrous chances, 

“1 — accidents [wa0n ] i flood and field.’ 

Oth. Act. I. Sc. 3.—T wining, Vol. 11. pp. 81—2. 


3. Kowa pév ovv aravtwy travta* tha Se, [ra amo THs oxnyns], Ka 
xoppot. This is the passage in the original; the words included in the brackets are 
omitted by Mr. Twining in translation. The difficulty consists in the koupos, and the 
Ta ano oKnVas, being here represented as distinct things; whereas in the definition 
afterwards, Kop pos is the name given to the joint lamentation of the chorus and the 
actors, i. e. ra do axnvys (by which phrase Aristotle commonly distinguishes the pas- 
sages which were sung by the last). Hermann finds a difficulty in the word dmavtwy, 
whether it is to be referred to all scenic fables, or to all tragedies, or to the persons who 
constitute the chorus. “+ Not to all scenic fables, for the words wapodos and ordowpoy 
are not used of the choruses of comedy.—Not to all tragedy—for the words ra amd 
oKnvajs and Koupo1 are not peculiar to tragedy, being also found in comedy —Had Aris. 
totle meant all tragedics, he would have written @macwv—if with dwavrwy spapa- 
Twy be understood, the difficulty is not removed, since comedy is included in the general 


term dpaua,—He therefore refers aravTwy to the chorus, and Yea to the corypheus.”-— 
Comment. on Arist. p. 141. F. E. 
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The prologue’ is all that part of a tragedy which precedes the 
parode of the chorus. 

The episode*, all that part which is included between entire 
choral odes The ewode*, that part which has no choral ode 
after it. 

Of the choral part, the parode’* is the first speech of the whole 
chorus: the stasimon® includes all those choral odes that are 
without anapeests and trochees. 

The commos is a general lamentation of the chorus and the 
actors together (Kopusuos dé, Opivos xowos yopov. kai amo oxnvas). 
Such are the separate parts into which Tragedy is divided. 


XI. | 
(What Catastrophe, and what Character best for Tragedy.) 


Since it is requisite to the perfection of a tragedy, that its 
plot should be of the complicated, not of the simple kind, and 


1. Aristotle in his Rhetoric describes the prologue as being de7yua Aoyou—the 
mporoyos was prefixed, when the drama assumed a regular shape, by way of introduc- 
tion. It is not to be confounded with the prologus of the Latin comedy, which was an 
address of the poet to the audience.—_Mus. Crit. vii. p. 481. F. E. 


2. The "Ewe:cotiov was so called from the entrance upon the stage of an actor 
in addition to the chorus. The episodes properly comprehend all the action or drama, 
introduced at first by way of relief between the choric songs, to which were added the 
mpoXoyos for an introduction, and the €fodos for a conclusion; hence the Latins 
called them actus.—Ib. vii. 482. F. E. 


3. It seems they (the actors and chorus) marched off to a certain tune, éf¢ddi0: 
vowoy.—Suidas, F. E. 


4. The first speech of the whole chorus. Upon this passage Tyrwhitt remarks that, 
j mpwrn Aekts SAOv Yopow, is the same as though Aristotle had written ro rpwrov 
pédos tov yopov, for the whole chorus never spoke without singing in Dialogue, 
the coryphaus always speaking for them; and that in the parode, the system used 
was sometimes the Anapestic, as in the Ajar of Sophocles, Hecuba, &c.; but more 
frequently the antistrophic. Hermann in a very long note, which is well worth con- 
sulting and comparing with p. 483, in Number vii. of the Museum Criticum, denies 
that the chorus in the parode sometimes used anapests. It is true that it was sometimes 
interrupted by anapests ;—these however the coryphaus recited, and formed no 
of the parode ; an example of which kind he points out in the Antigone, l. 11—129—135. 
F. E. 


5. Cracow pédor, o goovew ioTapMevor oi opevtai.——Schol. ad Arist. Ran. 
1314. Hermann says that the stasimon was so called not because the chorus stood still 
when they sang it, which they did not, but from its being continuous, and uninterrupted 
by anapests and trochees; and, as we should say, steady: it seems to be derived from 
ordois, a sect, oTaow peAwv, ‘a set of choric songs,’ i.e. strophe and antistrophe, 
and perhaps an epode.— Mus. Crit. vii. 484. With respect to the uninterruption of the 
stasimon by anapests and trochees, vide Tyrwhitt, p. 122, on the chorus in the Pro. 
metheus, beginning with orévw ae Tas ovAopevas, 405, &c. in which several trochees 
occur, and Hermann’s observations thereon, p. 140—143.  F. E. 
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that it should imitate such actions as excite ferror and pity (this 
being the peculiar property of the tragic imitation), it follows 
evidently, in the first place, that the change from prosperity 
to adversity should not be represented as happening to a virtuous 
character; for this raises disgust, rather than terror or com- 
passion. Neither should the contrary change from adversity to 
prosperity be exhibited in a vicious character: this, of all plans, 
is the most opposite to the genius of Tragedy, having no one 
property that it ought to have; for it is neither gratifying in 
a moral view, nor affecting nor terrible. Nor, again, should the 
fall of a very bad man from prosperous to adverse fortune be 
represented, because, though such a subject may be pleasing from 
its moral tendency, it will produce neither pity nor terror. For 
our pity is excited by misfortunes wndeservedly suffered, and 
our terror by some resemblance between the sufferer and our- 
selves, 

There remains then for our choice the character between these 
extremes ; that of a person neither eminently virtuous or just, nor 
yet involved in misfortune by deliberate vice, or villany, but by 
some error of human frailty: and this person should, also, be 
some one of high fame and flourishing prosperity. For example, 
(Edipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious men of such families. 


XII. 
(Catastrophe should be single, and that unhappy.) 


Hence it appears, that, to be well constructed, a fable, contrary 
to the opinion of some, should be single, rather.than double’; 
that the change of fortune should not be from adverse to pro- 
sperous, but the reverse; and that it should be the consequence, 


1. ‘* Quant a l’unité d'action, je trouve une grande difference entre les tragedies 
Grecques et les tragedies Frangoises ; j’appergois toujours aisément Haction des tragedies 
Grecques, et je ne la perds point du vue: mais dans les tragedies Francoises, j’avoiie que 
j’ai souvent bien de la peine & deméler l’action des episodes, dont elle est chargée.”’— 
Hist. du Theat. Ital. par Ricoboni. Upon this Hurd observes, that neglect of an unity, 
and even simplicity, in the conduct of the fable, is one of the greatest defects in the 
modern drama ; which in nothing falls so much short of the perfection of the Greek scene 
as in this want of simplicity in the construction of its fable. But it seems probable that 
this distinguished critic means only to condemn a plot which, if single, is so implex as 
not to be intelligible ; or, if double, its parts unconnected with each other. ‘“* When we 
praise the refinement of Grecian taste and judgment, and give, as a proof of it, the simpli- 
city of fable which reigns in their tragedies, while we cannot be engaged but by bustle and 
intrigue, we perhaps impute that to refinement, which, not improbably, was owing to in- 
experience.’’—Anonymous Author. Marmontel owns the Greek theatre was deficient in 
action, and assigns as a reason, that they attended chiefly to the denowiement, and troubled 
themselves but little with the neud.—Marmon. Poet. Tran. Tom. 11. p. 157. F. E. 
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not of vice, but of some great frailty, in a character such as has 
been described, or better rather than worse. 

These principles are confirmed by experience; for poets for- 
merly admitted almost any story into the number of tragic sub- 
‘jects; but now, the subjects of the best tragedies are confined to 
a few families—to Alem@on, Gdipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thy- 
estes, Telephus, and others, the sufferers, or the authors, of some 
terrible calamity. 

The most perfect tragedy, then, according to the principles of 
the art, is of this construction. Whence appears the mistake of 
those critics, who censure Euripides for this practice in his tra- 
gedies, many of which terminate unhappily ; for this, as we have 
shown, is right. And, as the strongest proof of it, we find that 
upon the stage, and in the dramatic contests, such tragedies, if 
they succeed, have always the most tragic effect : and Euripides, 
though in other respects faulty in the conduct of his subjects, 
seems clearly to be the most tragic of all poets’. 

I place in the second rank that kind of fable to which some 
assign the first; that which is of a double construction, like the 
Odyssey, and also ends in two opposite events, to the good, and to 
the bad, characters. That this passes for the best, is owing to the 
weakness of the spectators, to whose wishes the poets accommodate 
their productions*. This kind of pleasure, however, is not the 
proper pleasure of Tragedy, but belongs rather to Comedy; for 
there, if even the bitterest enemies, like Orestes, and Mgisthus, 
are introduced, they quit the scene at last in perfect friendship, 
and no blood is shed on either side. 


XITI. 
(Terror and Pity to be excited by the Action, not by the Decoration.) 


Terror and pity may be raised by the decoration—the mere 
spectacle; but they may also arise from the circumstances of the 


1. And so Quinctilian: ‘* In affectibus cum omnibus mirus, tum in fis qui misera- 
tione constant, facile pracipuus.""—Lib. x. c. 1. F. E. 


2. Notwithstanding the decision of the Stagirite, this latter species of fable has been 
strenuously defended by a celebrated French critic. ‘* Le poéte qui se ménage un de- 
notiement heureux pour les bons, et malheureux pour les méchans, a l’avantage de pou- 
voir peindre l’innocence avec tous ses charmes, la vertu dans tout son éclat, le crime avec 
toute son audace. Quelque violente que soit l’impression de douleur que me fait la de- 
noiiement, elle est bientét effacée ; mais ce qui ne s’efface point de méme, c’est la reflexion 
que j’emporte avec moi. Quelle soit donc 4 l’avantage de l’innocence et de la vertu, et 
qu’en me retragant ce que je viens de voir, elle me repelle un Dieu juste.” —Marmontel, 
Poet. Tran. Tom. 11. p. 197. F. E. 
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action itself; which is far preferable, and shows a superior poet. 
For the fable should be so constructed, that, without the assist- 
ance of the sight, its incidents may excite horror and commiseration 
in those who hear them only: an effect which every one, who 
hears the fable of the Gdipus, must experience. 

Since, therefore, it is the business of the tragic poet to give 
that pleasure, which arises from pity and terror, through imitation, 
it is evident, that he ought to produce that effect by the circum- 
stances of the action itself. 


XIV. 
(Of disastrous Incidents, and their proper management.) 


Let us, then, see of what kind those incidents are, which ap- 
pear most terrible or piteous. 

Now, such actions must, of necessity, happen between persons 
who are either friends, or enemies, or indifferent to each other. 
If an enemy kills, or purposes to kill, an enemy, in neither case is 
any commiseration raised in us, beyond what necessarily arises 
from the nature of the action itself. 

The case is the same, when the persons are neither friends nor 
enemies. But when such disasters happen between friends— 
when, for instance, the brother kills, or is going to kill, his brother, 
the son his father, the mother her son, or the reverse,—these, and 
others of a similar kind, are the proper incidents for the poet’s 
choice. The received tragic subjects, therefore, he is not at liberty 
essentially to alter ; Clytemnestra must die by the hand of Orestes, 
and Eriphyle by that of Alem@on : but it is his province to invent 
other subjects, and to make a skilful use of those which he finds 
already established. What I mean by a skilful use, I proceed to 
explain. 

The atrocious action may be perpetrated knowingly and inten- 
tionally, as was usual with the earlier poets; and as Euripides, 
also, has represented Medea destroying her children. 

It may, likewise, be perpetrated by those who are ignorant, at 
the time, of the connexion between them and the injured person, 
which they afterwards discover; like @dipus, in Sophocles. 
There, indeed, the action itself does not make a part of the drama’: 
the Alema@on of Astydamas, and Telegonus in the Ulysses Wounded, 


1. The murder of Laius, by CEdipus, his son, is supposed to have happened a con-~ 
siderable time before the beginning of the action.— Twining. 
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furnish instances within the tragedy’. There is yet a third way, 
where a person upon the point of perpetrating, through ignorance, 
some dreadful deed, is prevented by a sudden discovery*. 

Beside these, there is no other proper way. For the action 
must of necessity be either done or not done, and that, either with 
knowledge, or without: but of all these ways, that of being ready 
to execute, knowingly, and yet mot executing, is the worst; for 
this is, at the same time, shocking, and yet not tragic, because it 
exhibits no disastrous event. It is, therefore, never, or very 
rarely, made use of. The attempt of Hamon to kill Creon, in 
the Antigone, is an example. 

Next to this, is the actual execution of the purpose. 

To execute, through ignorance, and afterwards to discover, is 
better: for thus the shocking atrociousness is avoided, and at the 
same time, the discovery is striking. 

But the best of all these ways is the last. Thus, in the tragedy 
of Cresphontes, Merope, in the very act of putting her son to death, 
discovers him, and is prevented®. In the Iphigenia, the sister, 
in the same manner, discovers her brother. 

On this account it is, that the subjects of tragedy, as before re- 
marked, are confined to a small number of families. For it was 
not to art, but to fortune, that poets applied themselves, to find 
incidents of this nature. Hence the necessity of having recourse 
to those families, in which such calamities have happened. 


XV. 
(Of the Manners.) 


With respect to the Manners, four things are to be attended 
to by the poet. 


1. Of these two dramas nothing more is known than the little that Aristotle here tells 
us. Tyrwhitt suspects the Ulysses Wounded, to have been a tragedy of Charemon. F. E. 


2. Asin Merope. F. E. 
3. Plutarch’s account of the effect of this coup de theatre upon the audience, is worth 
transcribing, though apparently incorrect. 
Exowe 8€ tHv €v tH Tpaywdtia MEPOTIHN, én rov vicv avzov, ws 
ovéa Tou viod, wédexuv apapéerny, Kat Aéyovcav— 
‘Oswrtépav by trHvd eye dpi cor 
TAeynv 
daov év TH Oedtpy Kivnpa worl, cvveEophiaCovea podvou Lan, pofip? ] Kat 
d€0¢ py POdon Tov emiapPavopevoy yépovta, Kai Tpwoy TO pEipaxcov—{ TEP! 
Zapxog. p. 1837, ed. H. St.] Twining, Vol. 11. 130. 
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First, and principally, they should be good, (ypnora)'. Now 
manners, or character, belong, as we have said before, to any 
speech or action that manifests a certain disposition ; and they are 
bad, or good, as the disposition manifested is bad, or good. 

The second requisite, is propriety, (rd apuorrovra)*. There 
is a manly character of bravery and fierceness, which cannot, with 
propriety, be given to a woman. 

The third requisite is resemblance, (+0 dpotov). 

The fourth, is uniformity (ro owadov)*; for even though the 
model of the poet’s imitation be some person of ununiform man- 
ners, still that person must be represented as wniformly ununiform. 
(ouadras avwadov dei elvat). 

We have an example of manners wnnecessarily bad, in the cha- 
racter of Menelaus in the tragedy of Orestes ; of improper and un- 
becoming manners, in the lamentation of Ulysses in Scylla, and in 
the speech of Melanippe: of ununiform manners, in the Iphigenia 
at Aulis; for there, the Iphigenia, who supplicates for life, has 
no resemblance to the Iphigenia of the conclusion. 

In the manners, as in the fable, the poet should always aim, 
either at what is necessary, or what is probable; so that such a 
character shall appear to speak or act, necessarily, or probably, in 
such a manner, and this event, to be the necessary or probable 
consequence of that.—Hence it is evident, that the development 


1. Good, in the usual sense of moral goodness ; the only sense which xXpnera, ap-. 


plied to manners, will bear. Twining, ib. 131, who makes this remark in consequence of 
its having been contended by some, that Aristotle meant dramatic ness ; under the 
notion of moral goodness, the rule confirms what he had before said, that vicious characters 
should never usurp the first place in tragedy, which should always be occupied by charac- 
ters naturally ssn but hurried into crimes by the excess of noble passions. F. E. 


2. Horace has excellently expressed the Ta @pucottovta of manners in the fol- 
lowing lines: 
Etatis cujusque notandi sunt tibi mores, 
Mobilibusque decor naturis dandus, et annis. 


of which he gives several examples ; Ist, in the “* Puer—reddere qui voces jam scit.”"— 
2dly, the ‘** imberbis juvenis.”—3dly, the old man—* Dilator, spe lentus, iners, pavi- 
dusque futuri.”—Vide Art. Poet. 157—178. F. E. 


3. The uniformity of Aristotle is thus enforced by Horace : 


Intererit multum, Davusne loquatur, an heros ;— 

Colchus, an Assyrius; Thebis nutritus, an Argis.— 
——_——_——— Homereum si forte reponis Achillem ; 

Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 

Jura neget sibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 

Sit Medea ferox invictaque, fiebilis Ino, 

Perfidus Ixion, Io vaga, tristis Orestes. 

———$ 5 servetur ad imum 

Qualis ab incepto processerit, et sibi constet. A. P. 115—127. 
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also of a fable should arise out of the fable itself, and not depend 
upon machinery, asin the Medea. The proper application of ma- 
chinery is to such circumstances as are extraneous to the drama; 
such, as either happened before the time of the action, and could 
not, by human means, be known; or, are to happen after, and 
require to be foretold': for to the gods we attribute the know- 
ledge of all things. But nothing improbable should be admitted 
in the incidents of the fable; or, if it cannot be avoided, it should, 
at least, be confined to such as are without the tragedy itself; as 
in the @dipus of Sophocles. 

Since tragedy is an imitation of what is best, we should follow 
the example of skilful portrait-painters; who, while they express 
the peculiar lineaments, and produce a likeness, at the same time 
improve upon the original. And thus, too, the poet, when he 
imitates the manners of passionate men (or of indolent, or any 
other of a similar kind), should draw an example approaching 
rather to a good, than to a hard and ferocious character: as 
Achilles is drawn, by Agatho, and by Homer. 


XVI. 
(Different kinds of Discoveries.) 

First, the most inartificial of all, and to which, from poverty of 
invention, the generality of poets have recourse—is the discovery 
by visible signs, (4 dia cnpeiwv.). Of these signs, some are natural ; 
as the lance with which the family of the earth-born Thebans * 
were marked: others are adventitious; (éxixtyra’) and of these, 
some are corporal, as scars; some external, as necklaces, brace- 
lets, &c. 

Secondly,— Discoveries invented, at pleasure, by the poet, and 
on that account, still inartificial. For example ; in the Iphigenia, 
Orestes, after having discovered his sister, discovers himself to her. 
She, indeed, is discovered by the letter; but Orestes, by [verbal 
proofs:] and these are such as the poet chooses to make him pro- 
duce, not such as arise from the circumstances of the fable. 

1. Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus 
Inciderit: nec quarta loqui persona laborat. A. P. 191. 


2. The descendants of the earth-born Thebans, who, according to fable, sprung from 
the Earth, when Cadmus sowed the Dragon’s teeth. They are said to have been dis- 
tinguished by the natural mark of a lance upon their theudiers.then Chrys. Orat. IV. 
as quoted by Tyrwhitt. Hermann conjectures, from Aristotle using the word yyeveis, 
and not emaprTot, as a prose writer would have written it, that these are the words of 
some poet. F. E. 
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Another instance, is the discovery by the sound of the shuttle 
in the J'ereus of Sophocles’. 

Thirdly.—The discovery occasioned by memory; (9 dia uvy- 
uns’) a8, when some recollection is excited by the view of a par- 
ticular object. ‘Thus, in the Cyprians of Diceogenes*, a discovery 
is produced by tears shed at the sight of a picture: and thus, in 
the T'ale of Alcinous, Ulysses, listening to the bard, recollects, 
weeps, and is discovered. 

Fourthly.—The discovery occasioned by reasoning or infer- 
ence ; (7 €x avAAoyicpou’) such as that in the Choéphoree: “ The 
person, who is arrived, resembles me—no one resembles me but 
Orestes—it must be he*!” 

But, of all discoveries, the best is that which arises from the 
action itself, and in which a striking effect is produced by probable 
incidents. Such is that in the @dipus of Sophocles, and that in 
the Iphigenia ; for nothing is more natural than her desire of con- 


1. "H rns Kepxidos hwvr.—Dacier, after some other commentators, makes a speak- 
ing shuttle of this ; and wonders, as indeed he well might, that the great critic should let 
so monstrous an absurdity pass without a severer censure than that of its wanting art. 
Others understand much more reasonably, not the literal, but the metaphorical, voice of 
the shuttle, in the epistolary web by which Philomela is said to have conveyed to her 
sister the dismal tale of her sufferings. [Vide Ovid’s Met. lib. vi. 572.] But as this 
seems to have been the current traditional story, I do not see how it could be adduced as 
a circumstance invented at pleasure by the poet. I should rather i ro that the dis- 
covery in question, whatever it might be, was effected by the sound of the shuttle, which 
Aristotle calls, @wvrj, voice, not, probably, in his own language, but in the poetical 
language to which he alludes. For these xépxides, it seems, were a very vocal sort of 
things, nothing like the shuttles of ‘* these degenerate days."" Every one recollects the 
“ arguto pectine’’ of Virgil. But this is nothing to the amplification of some Greek epi- 
gtammatists, who scruple not to compare them to swallows, and even to nightingales. 


Kepxidas opOporadraim: XEAIAOZIN cixeAopavous— 


Kepxida 8 edroinrov ATAONA,— 


Hence the ridiculous fancy of Joseph Scaliger, that the metamorphosis of Procne 
into asgyallow was exhibited in the Tereus of Sophocles, and that a shuttle was made 
use of, instead of a whistle or bird-pipe, to imitate the swallow's voice! Twining, Vol. 11. 
182. Tyrwhitt's explanation of this passage is, perhaps, better. Kepxis, he says, is not 
only a shuttle, but used sometimes to signify the web itself. So Schol. in Hecuba, 1153, 
[xepxis] 70 tpacna—a declaration, therefore, by a web, may, poetically speaking, be 
termed the voice of the web—P. 127. F. E. 


2. Nothing is known of this fable. 


3. There is much confusion in this passage. One thing, however, seems clear; that 
€x avAAoyiopov, cannot mean, as some interpreters have understood it to mean, “ by 
reason or inference in the mind of the person who makes the discovery ;”’ because this is 
common to all the modes of discovery. When Electra recognizes her brother, docs she not 
infer, or, in the philosophers’ language, syllogise ? “* This man, has seen the lance—nobody 
could see it but Orestes. —This is Orestes."—T7 wining, Vol. 11. 187. See Blomfield’s 
note on the 168th line of the Chotphora. F. E. 


and 
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veying the letter. Such discoveries are the best, because they 


alone are effected without the help of invented proofs, or bracelets, 
&e. 


XVIII. 
(Complication and Development of the Plot.) 


Every tragedy consists of two parts—the complication, (Séa1s) 
and the development, (Avais)'. The complication is often formed 
by incidents supposed prior to the action, and by a part, also, of 
those that are within the action; the rest form the development. 
I call complication, all that is between the beginning of the piece, 
and the last part, where the change of fortune commences :—de- 
velopment, all between the beginning of that change, and the con- 


clusion. 
XIX. 
(Different kinds of Tragedy.) 


There are four kinds of tragedy, deducible from so many parts, 
which have been mentioned. One kind is the complicated, (ze- 
mAeryueévn’) where all depends on revolution and discovery : another 
is the disastrous, (aa@y7txn) such as those on the subject of Ajaw 
or Ivion: another, the moral, (0:«y)* as the Phthiotides and the 
Peleus: and, fourthly, the simple, (ofov-) such as the Phorcides, 
the Prometheus, and all those tragedies, the scene of which is laid 
in the infernal regions. 


XX. 
(Too great extent of plan to be avoided.) 


We must also be attentive to what has been often mentioned, 
and not construct a tragedy upon an epic plan. By an epic plan, 
I mean a fable composed of many fables*; as if any one, ger in- 
stance, should take the entire fable of the Iliad for the¢ubject of 
a tragedy. In the epic poem, the length of the whole admits of a 

1. Literally, the tying and the untying. Our as wants a proper term. The 
French expresses it exactly by naud and denouément. F. E. 


2. i.e. In which the delineation of manners, or character, is predominant. Our 
language wants a word to express this sense of the Greek 7@:xov, and the Latin moratum. 
Mannered, has I believe, sometimes been used in this sense ; but so seldom, as to sound 
awkwardly. We know nothing of the subjects here given as examples ; the Phorcides was 
a tragedy of Eschylus.— Twining, Vol. 1. p. 155. 


3. i.¢. Of many distinct parts, or episodes, each of them capable of furnishing a 
tragic fable.— Twining. 
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proper magnitude in the parts; but in the drama, the effect of 
such a plan is far different from what is expected. As a proof of 
this, those poets, who have formed the whole of the destruction of 
Troy into a Tragedy, instead of confining themselves (as Euri- 
pides, but not Aschylus, has done, in the story of Niobe) to a 
part, have either been condemned in the representation, or have 
contended without success. 


XXI. 
(Of the Chorus.) 


The chorus should be considered as one of the persons in the 
drama; should be a part of the whole, and a sharer in the action: 
not as in Euripides’, but as in Sophocles. As for other poets— 
their choral songs have no more connexion with their subject, than 
with that of any other tragedy: and hence, they are now become 
detached pieces, inserted at pleasure: a practice introduced by 
Agatho. 


1. This expression does not, I think, necessarily imply any stronger censure of Euri- 
pides, than that the choral odes of his tragedies were, in general, more loosely connected 
with the subject, than those of Sophocles ; for, that this is the fault here meant, not the 
im i ag ** choice of the persons xho compose the chorus,’’ as Mr. Potter understands, is, 
I chin ) plain from what immediately follows ; the connexion being this: ** Sophocles is, 
in this respect, most perfect; Euripides less so; as to the others, their choral songs are 
totally foreign to the subject of their tragedies.— Twining, Vol. 1. p. 158. 
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CHAPTER II. 
(Comparison between the Epic Poem and Tragedy.) 


Tue epic poem differs from tragedy, in the length of its plan, 
and in its metre. 

With respect to length, a sufficient measure has already been as- 
signed. It should be such as to admit of our comprehending at one 
view the beginning and the end: and this would be the case, if the 
epic poem were reduced from its ancient length, so as not to exceed 
that of such a number of tragedies, as are performed successively 
at one hearing. But there is a circumstance in the nature of epic 
poetry which affords it peculiar latitude in the extension of its 
plan. It is not in the power of tragedy to imitate several different 
actions performed at the same time ; it can imitate only that one 
which occupies the stage, and in which the actors are employed. 
But the epic imitation, being narrative, admits of many such simul- 
taneous incidents, properly related to the subject, which swell the 
poem to a considerable size. And this gives it a great advantage, 
both in point of magnificence, und, also, as it enables the poet to 
relieve his hearer, and diversify his work, by a yariety of dissimilar 
episodes: for it is to the satiety naturally arising from similarity 
that tragedies frequently owe their ill success. 

With respect to metre, the heroic is established by experience 
as the most proper; so that, should any one compose a narrative 
poem in any other, or in a variety of metres, he would be thought 
guilty of a great impropriety. For the heroic is the gravest and 
most majestic of all measures; and hence it is, that it peculiarly 
admits the use of foreign and metaphorical expressions; for in 
this respect also, the narrative imitation is abundant and various 
beyond the rest. But the Iambic and Trochaic have more mo- 
tion; the latter being adapted to dance, the other to action and 
business. 
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ITI. 


(Epic narration should be Dramatic and Imitative.) 


Among the many just claims of ‘Homer to our praise, this is 
one—that he is the only poet who seems to have understood what 
part in his poem it was proper for him to take himself. The 
poet, in his own person, should speak as little as possible; for he 
is not then the imitator. 


IV. 


(Epic admits the wonderful more easily, and in a greater degree 
than Tragedy.) 


The surprising is necessary in tragedy; but the epic poem 
goes farther, and admits even the improbable and incredible, from 
which the highest degree of the surprising results, because, there, 
the action is not seen. The circumstances, for example, of the 
pursuit of Hector by Achilles, are such, as, upon the stage, would 
appear ridiculous;—the Grecian army standing still, and taking 
no part in the pursuit, and Achilles making signs to them, by the 
motion of his head, not to interfere. But in the epic poem this 
escapes our notice. Now the wonderful always pleases; as is 
evident from the additions which men always make in relating any 
thing, in order to gratify the hearers. 
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CHAPTER III. 
(Of the Superiority of Tragic to Epic Poetry.) 


Tracrevy has the advantage in the following respects. It 
possesses all that is possessed by the epic; it might even adopt its 
metre; and to this it makes no inconsiderable addition, in the 
music and the decoration; by the latter of which, the illusion is 
heightened, and the pleasure, arising from the action, is rendered 
more sensible and striking. 

It has the advantage of greater clearness and distinctness of 
impression, as well in reading, as in representation. 

It has also that, of attaining the end of its imitation in a shorter 
compass: for the effect is more pleasurable, when produced by a 
short and close series of impressions, than when weakened by dif- 
fusion through a long extent of time; as the @dipus of Sophocles, 
for example, would be, if it were drawn out to the length of the 
Iliad. Farther: there is less wnity in all epic imitation ; as appears 
from this—that any epic poem will furnish matter for several tra- 
gedies. For, supposing the poet to choose a fable strictly one, 
the consequence must be, either, that his poem, if proportionably 
contracted, will appear curtailed and defective, or, if extended to 
the usual length, will become weak, and, as it were, diluted. If, 
on the other hand, we suppose him to employ several fables—that 
is, a fable composed of several actions —his imitation is no longer 
strictly one. 

IV. 
(Preference of Tragedy.) 


If then tragedy be superior to the epic in all these respects, 
and also in the peculiar end at which it aims (for each species 
ought to afford, not any sort of pleasure indiscriminately, but 
such only as has been pointed out), it evidently follows, that tra- 


gedy, as it attains more effectually the end of the art itself, must 
deserve the preference. 


BENTLEY. 


L2 


AGE OF COMEDY. 


[PP. 195—216, Ed. London, 1699. ] 


In the fifty-first Epistle to Eteonicus, there is an- 
other moral sentence : Ovnrous yap ovras aQavarov opty ny EXEL, 
ws asi twes, ov mpocyxe’ “ Mortal man ought not to en- 
tertain immortal anger(a).” But, I am afraid, he will 
have no better success with this than the former; for 
Aristotle, in his Rhetoric’, among some other senten- 
tious verses, cites this lambic, as commonly known: 


"A@avarov opryny mn purarre, Ovnros av. 


This, though the Author of it be not named, was, 
probably, like most of those proverbial gnome, bor- 
rowed from the Stage; and, consequently, must be 
later than Phalaris, let it belong to what Poet you 
please, Tragic or Comic. | 

But, because it may be suspected that the Poet him- 
self might take the thought from common usage, and 


1. Lib. ii. cap. 21. 


(4) Bentleius in immortali ista de Phalaridis epistolis dissertatione hae verba, 6vs)- 
Tous yap évtas abavarov opyriv exe, ws puci Twes, oF TpoonKa, ex Euripide 
mutua sumta existimat, cui sane hactenus assentior. Verum, quod non vidit Vir summus, 
non sunt ista ex Euripide imitando expressa, sed sunt ipsa Tragici verba, ita legenda :— 

Onrovs yap bvtas aBavatov dpyry Eyew 

Obr ox m pooner. 
Duo erant, que, ne Viri docti hoc perviderent, faciebant. Primum, quod nesciebant 
a@dvarov primam producere, quod apud omnes antiquos et genuinos Grecia Pottas 
semper fieri prestabo, alias forsitan Brunckii et aliorum errores castigaturus. Deinde 


paulo minus grati sunt numeri, quam in plerisque Tragicorum senariis, non tamen om- 
nino inusitatii_ Porson. ad Eurip. Med. 139. 
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only give it the turn and measure of a verse, let us see 
if we can discover some plainer footsteps of imitation, 
and detect the lurking Sophist, under the mask of the 
Tyrant. Stobeus’ gives us these verses, out of Eu- 
ripides’ Philoctetes :— 

"Qomep dé Ovntov Kai TO oom yuo epu, 

Oirw mpoonxer unde THv opynv exew 

"A@avarov, doris cwhpove éenicrata. 
Now to him that compraes these with the words of 
this Epistle, it will be evident that the Author had 
this very passage before his pen: there is ¢yev, and 
mpoonxe’ not only a sameness of sense, but even of 
words, and those not necessary to the sentence; which 
could not fall out by accident. And where has he 
now a friend at a pinch to support his sinking credit ? 
For Euripides was not born in Phalaris’s time. Nay, 
to come nearer to our mark; from Aristophanes* the 
famous Grammarian (who, after Aristotle, Callimachus, 
and others, wrote the Aacxadia, A “Catalogue and 
Chronology of all the Plays of the Poets”: a work, 
were it now extant, most useful to ancient History), 
we know that this very Fable, Philoctetes, was written 
Olymp. Lxxxvi1; which is cxx years after the Ty- 
rant’s destruction (a). 


1. Tit. xx. [epi 'Opyns. 2. Argument. Medee Eur. 


(a) The ap eg here printed in a larger type were originally part of Bentley's first 
Dissertation on Epistles of Phalaris; which, with his remarks on the Fables of sop, 
was written as an appendage to Dr. Wotton’s “‘ Discourse about Ancient and Modern 
Learning”; a work first printed a. p. 1694. It was not, however, given to the world 
until the publication of Boyle’s Edition of Phalaris, (January a. D. 1695), in the reprint 
of Wotton’s Discourse. Boyle, jealous for the authenticity of his author, and suspecting 
Bentley's Dissertation to have been aimed purposely at his edition, attacked this treatise 
in his ‘* Dr. Bentley's Dissertations Examined.’’ It was in answer to this Examination 
that Bentley wrote his second and famous Dissertation; whence our extracts are made. 
In it, taking as text those passages against which geet bo had brought his objections, he 
subjoined, by way of comment, a series of remarks, wherein, with amazing learning and 
singular acuteness, he triumphantly refuted Boyle, ee by step, whilst he fully confirmed 
the accuracy of the opinions which he himself had advanced.—[See Dr. Monk’s Life of 


Bentley, pp. 45, &c. ] 
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I had said that the Iambic verse quoted by Aristotle, 
"A@avarov dpyyv py pudarre, Ovnros wv, 

‘*‘ was probably borrowed from the Stage.” This does not please 
the Examiner; for he comes upon me with this gravelling ques- 
tion, ‘Why more probably borrowed from the Stage than from 
Archilochus’ Iambics, the fragments of which are full of those pro- 
verbial sentences?” I will tell you, sir, why more probably from 
the Stage than from Archilochus(a). First, because in Aristotle’s 
time there were a thousand Iambics of the Stage for one of Archi- 
lochus. The plays of the old Comedy were cccixv’; of the 
middle Comedy, pcxvir: nay, Athensus says*, That he himself 
had read above pccc plays of the middle Comedy. Add to these 
all the Tragedies, which in all probability were more than the 
others, and it will be reasonable to suppose, that there were as 
many whole Plays in Aristotle’s days, as there were single Iambic 
verses in all Archilochus’ Poems. And, secondly, because Aristotle, 
in the very same place where he cites this sentence, brings several 
others ; all of which, except one, we are sure are fetched from the 
Stage, out of Euripides and Epicharmus: and even that one is 
very likely to be taken from the same place. And now, I would 
beg leave, in my turn, to ask the Examiner a question: What he 
means when he says “‘ The Fragments of Archilochus’ Iambics are 
full of those Proverbial Sentences?” for I believe there are not 
ten Iambics of Archilochus now extant; and but two of them are 
Proverbial Sentences. He tells me, in another place, ‘* That col- 
lecting Greek Fragments is a fit employment for me, and I have 
succeeded well in it.” But when he pleases to produce those Iam- 
bics of Archilochus, full of such sententious sayings, I will ac- 
knowledge his talent at that employment to be better than mine. 

My inference was, that if this Iambic came from the Stage, 
**it must be later than Phalaris, let it belong to what Poet soever, 
Tragic or Comic.” 

** This consequence,” says Mr. B. “ I can never allow, because 
I am very well satisfied that there were both Tragic and Comic 
Poets before the days of Phalaris.” The age of Tragedy he 


1. Prolog. ad Arist. 2, Athen. p. 366. 


(a) The invention of lambics is ascribed to Archilochus by Horace: 
Archilochum proprio rabies armavit iambo, Art. Poet. 79. 
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reserves for another section; but for Comedy, he produces 
Susarion, who is said to have invented it before the tyranny of 
Pisistratus. 

It is the Examiner's good fortune to be never more in the wrong 
than when he talks most superciliously, and with the greatest as- 
surance. He can never allow my inference; and he is very well 
satisfied. But I must tell him, to his farther satisfaction, that, 
though we suppose Plays were acted a little before, or in Pha- 
laris’s time, yet it does not presently follow as a consequence that 
Phalaris could cite that verse out of a Poet, whether Tragic or 
Comic. 

First, because it is an Iambic verse; and it was a good while 
after the invention of Comedy and Tragedy before that measure 
was used in them. Aristotle assures us of this, as far as it concerns 
Tragedy: ‘‘ The measure,” says he, ‘‘in Tragedy was changed 
from Tetrametres to Iambics; for at first they used Tetrametres, 
because the Trochaic foot is more proper for dancing’.”. And 
the same reason will hold for Comedy too, because that, as well as 
Tragedy, was at first ‘‘ nothing but a Song, performed by a Chorus 
dancing to a pipe*.” It stands to reason, therefore, that there 
also the Tetrametre was used, rather than the Iambic; which, as 
the same Aristotle observes*, was fit for business rather than 
dancing, and for discourse rather than singing. 

And secondly, because both Comedy and Tragedy, in their first 
beginnings at Athens, were nothing but eatemporal diversions, not 
just and regular poems; they were neither published, nor preserved, 
nor written; but, like the entertainments of our Merry Andrews 
on the stages of mountebanks, were bestowed only upon the pre- 
sent assembly, and so forgotten. Aristotle declares it expressly : 
—‘‘ Both Tragedy and Comedy,” says he, “‘ were at first made 
EX TEMPORE*;”—and another very good writer, Maximus Tyrius, 
tells us, ‘* That the ancient Plays at Athens were nothing but Cho- 
ruses of boys and men; the husbandmen in their several parishes, 
after the labours of seed-time and harvest, singing EXTEMPORAL 


1. Poet. c.iv. To ev mpwrov rerpapetpy eypwvro. So also in Rhet. iii. 1. 


2. Donatus, ‘“ Comeedia fere vetus, ut ipsa quoque olim Tragedia, simplex carmen 
fuit, quod Chorus cum Tibicine concinebat.” 


3. Poet. c. xxiv. et iv. 
4. Poet. c. iv. Tevouevy ovv am’ apyns; AYTOZXEATASTIKH, xat 


avty Kat i Keopwdia. 
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% 


Songs.” Donatus, or whoever is the author of that discourse 
about Comedy, says, “‘ Thespis was the first that wrote his Plays, 
and by that means made them public®.” But he was younger 
than the Tyrant’s time, as it will appear more manifestly anon ; 
so that Phalaris, as I conceive, could not meet with this verse in 
those days, when the Plays were not written, unless Mr. B. will 
bring him over the sea incognito to the merriments in the Attic 
villages. 

And this perhaps may be the true reason why the most of 
those that have spoken of the origin of Comedy, make no mention 
of Susarion or his contemporaries, but ascribe the invention of it 
to Epicharmus ; for, as it seems, nothing of that kind was written 
and transmitted to posterity before the time of that Sicilian. 
Theocritus therefore is express and positive “* That Epicharmus 
INVENTED Comedy.” 

"Are dwva Awpios, y' wip 6 trav Keoyuwdiav 
Evpav ’Emiyappos*. 
“Comedy,” says Themistius, ‘‘ began of old in Sicily; for Epi- 
charmus and Phormus were of that country*.”—‘‘ Epicharmus,” 
says Suidas, ‘‘ together with Phormus, INVENTED comedy at Sy- 
racuse’.” And Solinus, in his description of Sicily: “ Here,” 
says he, “‘ was Comedy FIRsT INVENTED®.” ‘Some are of opi- 
nion,” says Diomedes, ‘that Epicharmus first made Comedy’.” 
Aristotle makes some small intimation of Susarion’s pretences ; 
but he expresses himself so, that he does as good as declare in 
favour of Epicharmus. I will give the reader his own words :— 
‘“* The pretenders,” says he, ‘‘ to the invention of Comedy are the 
Megarenses; both those here (he means the Megarenses near At- 
tica) and those in Sicily ; for Epicharmus was of that place, who 
is much older than Chionides and Magnes*.”. When he says 
‘* The Megarenses that are here,” he may hint perhaps at Susa- 
rion, who was born at that Megara; but he plainly signifies that 
his claim was of no great weight, by passing him over without 
aname. He might allow him to be the author of some evtempore 
Farces, that may be called the first rudiments of Comedy; and 


Dissert. xxi. “Acuatra actovres AYTOZKEAIA. 

“* Thespis autem primus hec scripta in omnium notitiam protulit.”’ 
Theoc. Epig. 17. 4. Them. Orat. xix. 5. Suid. "Eacy. 
Solin. ‘* Hic primum inventa Comeedia.” 7. Diom. p. 486. 
Arist. Pott. c. 3. 
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that is all that with justice can be granted him. And with this 
opinion all those fall in who assert that Comedy is more recent 
than Tragedy; for the same persons suppose Thespis to be the 
inventor of Tragedy, who lived about Olymp. tx. Horace, 
after he had given an account of the rise of Tragedy and Satire: 
** After these,” says he, ‘‘ came the old Comedy :” Successit vetus 
his Comedia’. ‘‘ His,” says the ancient Scholiast, ‘ scil. Satyris 
et Tragoediw.” And Donatus is very ‘“ positive that Tragedy 
is senior to Comedy, both in the subject of it, and the time of its 
invention *.” 

Well then,—If Epicharmus was the first writer of Comedy, 
it will soon appear that the true Phalaris could not borrow an 
Iambic from the stage; for it is well known that Epicharmus 
lived with Hiero of Syracuse*; and the author of the Arundel 
Marble places them both at Olymp. Lxxvi1, 1, when Chares was 
Archon at Athens, which is Lxxvitt years after Phalaris’ death. 
It is true, Epicharmus lived to a very great age: to xc years, as 
Laértius says’ ; or to xcvi1, as Lucian®. Now allow the greater 
of these for the true term of his life; and suppose too that he 
died that very year when he is mentioned in the Marble (though 
it cannot fairly be presumed so), yet he would be but xvrir years 
old in the last year of Phalaris’s reign, which perhaps will be 
thought too young an age to set up for an inventor; for all 
great wits are not so very early and forward as ‘“‘a young 
writer®” that I have heard of. 

Or again, if Phormus, who is joined with Epicharmus, be 
supposed the first poet of the stage, the matter will not be at all 
mended ; for even he too is too young to do the Epistles any 
service. His name is written different ways: Athenzeus and 
Suidas call him Phormus, but Aristotle, Phormis’?. In The- 
mistius it is written Amorphus*, which is an evident depravation. 
Some learned men would write it Phormus, too, in Aristotle; 
but if that be true which Suidas relates of him, that he was 
‘‘an acquaintance of Gelo the Syracusian’s and tutor to his 
children’,” the true reading must be Phormis; for he is the 
same Phormis that, as Pausanias tells at large’’, came to great 


l. Arist. Pott. v. 281. 2. De Com. 3. Plut. Schol. Pind. &c. 
4. Laért. Epich. 5. Lue. in Macrob. 6. Pref. p. 3. 
7. Dopyuis, Poet. c. v. 8. “Apopdos. 0. Suid. in Popp. 


10. Eliac. i. 
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honour in the service of Gelo, and of Hiero after him; and that 
I think is a proof sufficient that he did not invent Comedy as 
early as the time of Phalaris. 

Upon the whole matter, I suppose, from what has been said, 
these four things will be allowed: That the authorities for Epi- 
charmus are more and greater than those for Susarion ;—That, if 
Epicharmus was the first Comedian, Phalaris could not cite a 
passage out of Comedy ;—That, allowing Susarion to have con- 
tributed something towards the invention of Comedy, yet his 
Plays were extemporal, and never published in writing, and con- 
sequently unknown to Phalaris;—and lastly, That, if they were 
published, it is more likely they were in Tetrametres and other 
chorical measures, fit for dances and songs, than in Iambics. So 
far is it from being a just consequence, “ If Comedy was but 
heard of at Athens, Phalaris might quote Iambics out of it,” 
though it gave such great satisfaction to the learned Examiner. 

It is true, there are five Iambics extant that are fathered upon 
Susarion, and perhaps may really be his: 

"Axovere, Aews’ Loveapiwy Aéyer rade, 

Yids Dirivou Meyapobev Tpimodioxios: 

Kaxov yuvaixes’ GAN’ Spws, wo Syuotas, 

OvKw éotw olxeiv oixfay dvev Kaxov. 

Kat ydp té ynua, Kal To py ynpa KaxKov. 
The first four of these are produced by Diomedes Scholasticus, in 
his Commentary on Dionysius Thrax, a MS. now in the Royal 
Library ; the last, with three others, by Stobzeus’; the first, 
third, and fourth by Diomedes the Latin Grammarian*; and 
the third and fourth by Suidas. The emendation of the second 
verse is owing to the excellent Bishop Pearson*, for it is very 
faulty in the MS.; but the first verse, as he has published it, 

"Axovere A€Ecws, Loveapiwy trade A€ ye, 

has two errors in it against the measures of Iambics; so that, to 
heal that flaw in the verse, for Xéfews, it is written AeEw in the 
Latin Diomedes; but the true reading is ‘Axovere, ews, as it is 
extant in Stobeeus; that is, ‘‘ Hear, O people.” It is the form 


4” 


that criers used; and means the same thing with our ‘O yes’. 


1. Stob. tit. lxvii. 2. Lib. iii. p. 486. 3. Vind. Ignat. ii. 11. 
4. Or Oyez. The Attic idiom has it "Axovere, \ew. Aristoph.* 


’ ‘ ‘ > ‘ ‘ td ‘ s 
Axovete, \cw. Kara ta marpia tas yous, &e. 


And 





* Acharn. p. 300. 
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Plutarch tells us, ‘‘ That in the parish of the Pallenians of Attica, 
it was unlawful for the crier to use that common form (‘Axovere, 
Aéws) because a certain crier, called Leos, had formerly betrayed 
their ancestors’.” Stratonicus the musician made a quibble about 
it; for as he once was in Mylasa, a city that had few inhabitants, 
but a great many temples, he comes into the market-place, as if he 
would proclaim something; but instead of ‘Acovere, Aaoi, as the 
form used to be, he said ‘Acovere, vaoi*®. In Lucian’s “Sale of 
Philosophers,” the form that Mercury the crier uses, is “Axove, cirya. 
And so much by way of digression, to supply the emendation of 
the incomparable Pearson. 

If I would imitate somebody’s artifice, in suppressing and 
smothering what he thinks makes against him, I might easily con- 
ceal a passage of this yet unpublished MS. which carries in it a 
specious objection against something I have said. Diomedes in- 
troduces those verses of Susarion with these words :—* One 
Susarion,” says he, ‘‘ was the beginner of Comedy in verse, whose 
Plays were all lost in oblivion; but there are two or three Iambics 
of a pay of his still remembered *.” Here is an express testimony 
that Susarion used Iambics in his plays, though I have newly 
endeavoured to make it probable that, in the first infancy of 
Comedy, the Iambic was not used there; as we are certain from 
Aristotle, that it was not in Tragedy. But I have one or two 
exceptions against Diomedes’ evidence: first, he stands alone in it ; 
he is a man of no great esteem; he lived many hundreds of years 
after the thing that he speaks of; so that it ought to pass for no 
more than a conjecture of his own. And again, I would have it 
observed, that these five Iambics are spoken in the person of 
Susarion, which will go a great way towards a proof that they are 
no part of a Play; for, when the Poet in his own name would 
speak to the spectators, he makes use of the Chorus to that pur- 
pose; and it is called a NapaBacrs* ; of which sort there are 


And again *, 
"Axovere Aew. Tors yewpyous amievat, &c. 

1. Plut. in Thes. 2. Athen. p. 348. 

3. [Iparov pev obv Loveapiwy ric THs Euperpou Kapwéias dpynyes 
éyeévero, ov Ta peév Spduata AnOn KxateveurOnoav' dv0 Sé 4 TpEis tan Bor 
Tov opduaros éxi puny pépovra. 

4. Scho). Aristoph. Hephest. Pollux. 








* Iren. p. 454. 
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several now extant in Aristophanes. But the measures that the 
Chorus used at that time are never Iambics, but always Anapests 
or Tetrametres; and I believe there is not one instance that the 
Chorus speaks at all to the Pit in Iambics; to the Actor it some- 
times does. And lastly, if these verses of Susarion’s had been 
known to have been borrowed from a Play, it could not have been 
such a secret to Aristotle; for it is plain, I think, that he had met 
with no certain tradition of any Play of Susarion’s; if he had, he 
would never attribute the invention of Comedy to the Sicilians, so 
long after him. This argument will not seem inconsiderable, if 
we remember what an universal Scholar that Philosopher was, 
and that he had particularly applied himself to know the history 
of the Stage; having written a Treatise of the Ardacxadia, “an 
account of the names, and times, and the authors of all the plays 
that were ever acted.” If the verses therefore are truly Susarion’s, 
it is probable they were made upon some other occasion, and not 
for the stage. 

To return now to our Examiner: let us see a little how he 
manages his Susarion ; for it is a wonder if, besides a general fault 
in producing a weak argument, he do not add several incidental 
ones, which a more skilful manager might have avoided; and to 
justify my suspicion of him, his very first sentence has two or three 
errors in it:——‘“‘ The Chronicon Marmoreum,” says he, ‘informs 
us that Comedy was brought 1nto ArHeEns by Susarion, or rather, 
that a Stace was by him first erected in Athens.” And from the 
word Stacks, he would draw an inference ‘* That Susarion was not 
the inventor, but an improver only, of Comedy.” Now I affirm 
that the Marble Chronicon says nothing here about ATHENs or a 
Stace. I will set down the whole paragraph as it was published 
from the original by Mr. Selden and Mr. Young: 


Ad ov ev ‘A@...ats Kwuw...p...€On...cavt... TWY "[kaptéwy nupov- 
Tos Tovoaplwvos kat Sodov...-TEO...TTW TOV LTA ++ -Ov e+ APTUY Or ee oe 
VOLVOU.-.EP++-O8 eeeeee 


In this worn and broken condition the passage was printed by 
Mr. Selden; and the Supplements that have been made to it 
since, are only learned men’s conjectures, and may lawfully be 
laid aside if we have better to put in their places. The first 
words of it (ev aO...ats) Mr. Selden guessed to be év ‘A@yjvais, in 
Athens; wherein he is followed by Palmerius, Pearson, Marsham, 
and every body since. But, with humble submission to those 
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great names, I am persuaded it should not be so corrected ; for 
the author of the Marble, when he would say in Athens, always 
uses ‘A@yvyow, and never év ‘A@jvats. So in line the 5th, ‘Aq’ ov 
dicn ‘AOnvnat, and 33, Ad ov ‘APyvnot’ and 61,...ev ‘AOnunar and 
70, "Evixnoev ‘A@nunot cidackwv* so in 79, 81, 83, 85, besides what 
comes almost in every epoch of it,”Apyovros 'A@nvnow: It is not 
credible, therefore, that in this single passage he should say, év 
‘A@yjvas: besides, that it is not true in fact that Susarion found 
Comedy at Athens; for it was at Icarius, a country parish in At- 
tica, as Athenzus informs us'; which is the reason that Clem. 
Alex. calls Susarion an Icarian*?: and the Marble itself, in this 
very place, names the Icarians Twy ‘Ikapewv. But surely the 
same person could not act first both at Icarius and Athens; in 
country and city at once. It is observable, therefore, that in an- 
other epoch, where the Marble says ‘That Tragedy was first 
acted by Thespis 5” who was an Jcarian too, there is nothing 
said of Athens. Our Examiner, therefore, is quite out when he 
quotes it as the words of the Marble, ‘“* That Susarion brought 
Comedy into Athens.” 

His next mistake is when he tells us, as out of the Marble, 
‘*¢ That Susarion set up his Stage at Athens.” The whole founda- 
tion of this imaginary Stage is that fragment of a word ...cau... 
which the very ingenious and learned Palmerius fancied to be 
émi caviar, acted upon boards*; and his conjecture is approved 
by the great Pearson®. This, in the Edition of the Marmora 
Oxoniensia, was, I know not why, changed into év caviot, in 
boards. And the Examiner, who, without question, understands 
how Comedies may be put into boards (though the groaning 
board of famous memory might rather belong to some Tragedy), 
judiciously follows this casual oversight in that elegant Edition °. 

I desired my worthy Friend Dr. Mill to examine with his own 
eyes this passage in the Marble, which is now at Oxford, and 
makes part of the glory of that noble University ; and he informs 
me, that those Letters which Mr. Selden and Mr. Young took to 
be ZANI, are now wholly invisible, not the least footstep being 
left of them ; and as for ENA®.. the two last letters are so defaced 
that one cannot be certain they were AO, but only something 
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like them. I am of opinion, therefore, that the entire writing in 
the Marble was not ev A@nvacs, but ev amayvats, in plaustris ; and 
that [ANIL has no relation to Lavides, boards, but is the last syl- 
lable of a verb. So that I would fill up the whole passage thus: 
A® Ov EN ATIlnvAID KQMQ:étax epopEOHZTAN Yao TQN 
IKAPLEQN HYPONTOZ ZTOYTAPIQNOS: that is, “ Since. 
Comedies were carried in carts by the Icarians, Susarion being the 
inventor.” That in the beginning the Plays were carried about 
the villages in carts, we have a witness beyond exception : 
“TIgnotum Tragice genus invenisse Camene 
Dicitur, et PLAUSTRIS VEXISSE poemata Thespis'.” 

And so the old Scholiast upon the place : **Thespis primus Tra- 
goedias invenit ; ad quas recitandas circa vicos PLaustro quoque 
vehebatur ante inventionem scene.” And I suppose it is suf- 
ficiently known that ‘Ayn is the same with PLaustrum.. He- 
sychius and Suidas, ‘Aayvy, duata. Eustathius twice, “Auatav 
mev kat Amrnyny eirety Tavtov €eaTiv. asap Philoxeni, Plau- 
strum, duagta’ Plostrum, auaka. ¥ CL. Eercle 

If this conjecture of mine may seem nee the next, I dare 
pass my word, will amount even to certainty. The words in the 
Marble, as Mr. Selden published them, are these: Kal dodov. reO. 
TTWTOVUT XA. . 0+. APotyo- ee ae vowvou...€p....08.-....Out of which 
broken pieces the ingenious Palmerius* endeavoured to make this 
sentence: kai Aodwvos TeOpirmw, Tov isxadwr, apotyov, miBov 
oivov' that is, **Dolon (together with Susarion) was inventor of 
Comedy ; the prize of which was a basket of figs and a hogshead 
of wine; which were carried home by the victor in a chariot with 
four horses.” But he ingenuously confesses, That he never read 
any thing of this Dolon, a Comic Poet; nor of such prizes as a 
basket of figs and a hogshead of wine; nor that they were con- 
veyed home in a chariot. However, this emendation of his is 
approved, and followed, by the learned publisher of Marmora 
Oxoniensia. 

I was led by the very sense of the place to suspect that Mr. 
Selden or Mr. Young had copied the inscription wrong; and 
that, instead of AOAON..TEO.. TMQTON, they ought to 
have read it—AOQAON ETEOH TIPQTON: for the difference in 
these letters is very small, and such as might escape even a curious 
eye in sodim an inscription. I communicated by letter this suspicion 
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of mine to the Rev. Dr. Mill; who will bear me witness that I 
sent this correction to him before he had looked upon the stone ; 
and I asked the favour of him that he would consult the marble 
itself; and he returned me this answer, That the writing in the 
Marble is fair and legible enough in this very manner: KAI 
A@AON ETEOH TIPOTON I2XAAQ.. APZIXO.. KAI 
OINOY. I conceive, therefore, that this whole passage should 
thus be restored—Kati aOdov eréOn rpwrov, iaxadwy aporyos, Kal 
oivov aucpopeds’ that is, “* And the prize was first proposed, a basket 
of figs, and a small vessel of wine.” Dolon, we see, and his coach 
and four, are vanished already : and as for the prizes for the victory, 
which Palmerius owns he knew nothing of, I think I can fairly ac- 
count for them out of a passage in Plutarch *:—-“ Anciently,” says 
he, ‘* the Feast of Bacchus was transacted country-like and merrily: 
first there was carried (Apqopevs olvov) A VESSEL OF WINE and 
a branch of a vine; then followed one that led a coat (rpavyov) 
after him ; another carried (icyadwy dppryov) A BASKET OF FIGs ; 
and last of all came the Phallus (0 @adXos).” Now as both Tra- 
gedy and Comedy had their first rise from this feast of Bacchus, 
the one being invented by those that sung the Dithyramb*, and 
the latter by those that sung the Phallic, so the prizes and re- 
wards for those that performed best were ready upon the spot, 
and made part of the procession. ‘The vessel of wine and the 
basket of figs” were the premium for Comedy; and ‘the goat” 
for Tragedy. Both the one and the other are expressed in these 
verses of Dioscorides’, never yet published ; which shall farther be 
considered in the x1 Section, “ about the Age of Tragedy :” 
Baxyoe dre rpitrov xarayo yopdv, ¢ TPATOZ aOXov, 
"X & 'rriKos fv TYKQN “APPIXOSZ, wOros Er: 

Now, I would ask the Examiner one question: If he can really 
think Susarion made regular and finished Comedies with the 
solemnity of a Stage, when the prize, we see, that he contended 
for, was the cheap purchase of a cask of wine and a parcel 
of dried figs? These sorry prizes were laid aside, when Comedy 
grew up to maturity, and to carry the day from the rival Poets 
was an honour not much inferior to a victory at Olympia. 

I will forgive Mr. B. his double mistake of xxx years, when 
he says—‘ Susarion must fall in between the 610th and 589th 
year before Christ ;” for I find some other person has already 
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reprehended him for it. And I am well pleased with his judg- 
ment of Bishop Pearson’s performance’, ‘‘ That he has proved, 
BEYOND ALL CONTROVERSY, that Susarion is a distinct Poet from 
Sannyrion.” I see the Gentleman, if he be free and disinterested, 
can pass a true censure. Casaubon and Selden, as famous men in 
their generations as Mr. B. is in this, thought both those names 
belonged to the same person; but Bishop Pearson, by one single 
chronological argument, has refuted them, says Mr. B., “ beyond 
all controversy.” I may say, without breach of modesty, I have 
refuted Phalaris’ Epistles by a dozen chronological proofs; each 
of them as certain as that one of the Bishop’s, besides my argu- 
ments from other topics: and yet (to see what it is to be out of 
favour with Mr, B.) “I have proved nothing at all.” Mr. B. no 
doubt, has good motives for his giving such different characters ; 
but I would ask him why he says ‘‘ Mr. Selden’s opinion would 
bring Susarion down to Aristophanes’ time?” It would just 
do the contrary ; and carry Sannyrion up above Pisistratus’ time ; 
for the Epoch in the Marble was not doubted by Mr. Selden. 

* The Bishop,” says Mr. B. “has proved that Sannyrio must 
live in Aristophanes’ time.” This is true; but it still leaves his 
age undetermined, within the wideness of xxxx years ; for so long 
Aristophanes was an Author. If Mr. B. had been cut out for 
improving any thing, he might easily have brought Sannyrio’s 
time to a narrow compass; for Sannyrio, in his play called 
Danaé, burlesqued a verse of Euripides’ Orestes*. But Orestes 
was acted at Olymp. xci1, 4, when Diocles was Archon at 
Athens*. Danaé therefore must have come soon after it, or 
else the jest would have been too cold. The Frogs of Aris- 
tophanes, where the same verse is ridiculed‘, was acted the third 
year after, Ol. xc111, 3; so that we may fairly place the date 
of Sannyrio’s Danaé between Olymp. xcil, 4, and Ol. xcv. 


We are now come to the Second part of my argument from 
this passage in Phalaris’ Epistlh—Ovyrovs yap ovras aBavarov 
opynv exe, ws daci Twes, ou mpoonKer’ ‘Mortal men, as some 
say, ought not to bear immortal anger.” The thought, as I ob- 
served, was to be met with in two several places: in a Poet cited 
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by Aristotle, and in Euripides’ Philoctetes. Allow then, first, 
that the Writer of the Epistle borrowed it from the former 
of these; then, as I have hitherto endeavoured to prove, and 
as I think with success, he could not be as ancient as the true 
Phalaris of Sicily. But the Reader, I hope, will take notice 
that all this was ev abundanti; for there are plain and visible 
footsteps that he has stolen it, not from Aristotle’s Poet, but 
out of Philoctetes, which was not made till six score years after 
Phalaris’ death; so that, let the dispute about Comedy and Susa- 
rion fall as it will (though I think that to be no hazard), yet he 
will still be convicted of a cheat upon this second indictment. 
The words of the pretended Phalaris are, Ovytovs ovras 

aBavarov opynv Exew ov mpoonxer. The words of Euripides 
are— 

"Qomep 3¢ Ounrov cal TO cop’ Hudv ev 

Otte  pooHKel poe THY opynv éyew 

"A@avatov—— 
In the comparing of which, I remarked, that, besides the words 
Ovnros and aBavaros opryy, there are other words also, that are 
found in both passages: opynv éxyew and mpoonxe. As for 
Ovnres and aBavaros opyy, they are necessary to this sentence, 
and the thought cannot be expressed without them; for one can- 
not express this opposition of mortal and immortal, upon which 
the whole thought turns, in other Greek words than @yyros and 
aQavaros. It might be said, therefore, in Phalaris’ behalf, That, 
if two or more persons should hit upon this thought (which is far 
from impossible) there is no avoiding but they must needs fall 
into the very same expressions of @yyrds and a@avatos opryn’ 
and yet none of them might steal them from any of the rest; 
as we see all the three words are found in that other verse quoted 
by Aristotle— 

"Adavarov opyrv py piarre, Ovntds wv. 

To occur then to this plausible pretence, I observed there were 
other words in both passages alike (opyyv yew and mpoonxer) 
and that here there was no room for this specious objection ; 
for Exew and xpoonxe are not necessary to the thought, as 
Ovnros and a@avaros are, because there are several other words 
that signify the same things; so that the sentence, as to this 
part of it, might be varied several ways; as one may say opryv 
(purarrew, as well as éyew (and so the Poet in Aristotle has 
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it) or opynv tnpeiv, or opyiv rpépevr, &c.; and so, instead 
of mpooyxer, one may say ov dei, ov mpemeEl, Ov mpeToV EoTW, 
OU MpooHKov EaTw, OF ov TnpNTEov, ov pudaxréov, and many 
other ways; which, by being intermixed, would produce a great 
number of changes ; so that, upon the whole, since the Writer of 
the Epistle has the very numerical words of Euripides in a case 
where it is so much odds that he would not have lit upon them by 
chance, I looked upon it, as I still do, to be a plain instance 
of imitation; and consequently, a plain proof of an imposture. 

Well, what says our severe Examiner to this? Why, truly, 
with a pretended jest, but at the bottom in sober earnest, “ He 
lets Phalaris shift for himself, and is resolved not to answer this 
argument.” I will not say how ungenerous a design this is, 
to leave his Sicilian Prinee in the lurch; but, I fear, it is too 
late now to shake him off with honour: his Phalaris will stick 
close to him longer than he will wish him. However, instead 
of an answer to Me, he desires me to answer Him, ‘“ whether 
it was prudent in me to accuse Phalaris of a theft, by a pair 
of quotations pillaged from his poor Notes on this Epistle?” 
Poor Notes! he may be free with them, because he claims them 
as his own; and yet, as poor as he calls them, if common fame 
may be believed, somebody run in debt for them. But he desires 
my answer ; and I will give it him; for the accusation is a very 
high one. ‘*'To pillage his poor Notes” would be as barbarous 
as to rob the naked; and I dare add, to as little purpose. My 
defence is, that these two passages which I have quoted are 
in Aristotle and Stobseus; and, I believe, I may truly say that 
I had read them in those two authors before Mr. B. knew the 
names of them. In other plaees he confesses, and makes it part 
of my character, that I have applied myself with success to the 
‘collection of Greek fragments.” Why might I not then have 
these two out of the original authors? Are these sentences 
vanished out of Aristotle and Stobzus since the memorable date 
of Mr. B.’s Edition of Phalaris? If ever they were used since, 
or shall be used hereafter, must they needs be pillaged from 
Him? Alas! one may safely predict, without setting up for 
a Prophet, that these sentences will still be quoted, when his 
poor Notes, and his poor Examination too, will have the hap- 
piness to be forgotten. If Mr. B. had made the same inference 
that I do from these sentences, there had been some colour for 
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his accusation of theft ; but he barely cites them in his Notes; and 
it is another great instance of the sagacity of our Examiner, that 
even when he stumbled upon arguments, yet he could not make 
use of them. , 
I had taken notice from the Scholiast on Euripides, ‘* That Phi- 
loctetes was acted Olymp. Lxxxvur.” But an unknown Author’, 
that has mixed himself in this controversy, has been pleased to 
object “* That some others say the Phcenissze was acted then: so 
Scaliger’s "O\vumiddwy avarypadpy, and Aristophanes’ Scholiast.” 
But here are several mistakes committed in this short objection. 
First, the Author seems not to have known that there were four 
Plays of Euripides acted in one year; there is no consequence, 
therefore, in this argument; for Phcenissze and Philoctetes might 
both of them be acted at Olymp. Lxxxvit. Then, both here and 
in other places, he argues from the 'Od\vumiddwv avarypagy, as if it 
was an ancient piece. But Scaliger himself confesses it’s his own 
work; and in this passage that great man mistook himself, either 
by haste, or by trusting to his memory ; for, instead of Doimaoat, 
he designed to have written Mydea, out of the Scholiast on Euri- 
pides: and such oversights are not unfrequent in that collection of 
his. Again, the Author is very much out, in quoting the Scholiast 
on Aristophanes ; which I suppose he might copy from the learned 
Mr. Barnes’ Life of Euripides*. But, so far is that Scholiast 
from affirming that the Phoenisse was acted Olymp. Lxxxvil, 
that I will prove to him that it was acted after Olymp. xc1. 2; for 
he twice declares* that the Phoenisse was not then acted when 
Aristophanes brought his Aves upon the Stage; which was at 
Olymp. xc1. 2.*, when Chabrias was Archon. And again*, he 
gives an account why Aristophanes, in his Ranz, rather chose to 
ridicule the Andromeda of Euripides, which was “then v111 years 
old,” than Hypsipyle or Pua@nissz, or Antiope;” all which had 
been acted a little while before®: but the Rane was acted Olymp. 
xcl11. 3, when Callias was Archon’. It is plain, therefore, that 
the Phcenisse must have been acted between Olymp. xcr. 2, and 
xc. 3. I dare so far rely upon this unknown Author’s candour, 
as to believe he will be satisfied with this reply ; and I think there 
Bs View of Dissert. by the Rev. John Milner, B. D. late vicar of Leeds in Yorkshire, 
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are no more of his animadversions that concern Me or these Dis- 
sertations, that require a particular answer. 

I have nothing more to say at present upon this article of 
Comedy ; but, that I may not break it off abruptly without taking 
leave of the Examiner, I would desire one piece of justice at his 
hands; that, the next time he burlesques some knotty paragraph 
of mine, or any of his future antagonists, he would not add to it, 
of his own, four marks of Parentheses () (), like knots upon a 
string, to make it look the more knottily.—It would be a very 
dear bargain to purchase a much better jest than that, at the 
expense of truth and integrity. 


AGE OF TRAGEDY. 


[ PP. 224—309. Ed. London, 1699.] 


In the Lx Epistle, he is in great wrath with one 
Aristolochus, a Tragic Poet that nobody ever heard of, 
“for writing Tragedies against him;” xat enov ypapew 
tpaywotas’ and in the xcvil, he threatens Lysinus, another 
Poet of the same stamp with the former, “for writing 
against him both Tragedies and Hexametres:” aX’ éan 
kal Tparywoias eis éue ypades. Now, to forgive him that 
silly expression of writing Tragedies against him (for he 
could not be the argument of Tragedy while he was living) 
I must take the boldness to tell him, who am out of 
his reach, that he lays a false crime to their charge; for 
there was no such thing nor word as Tragedy while he 
tyrannized at Agrigentum. That we may slight that 
obscure story about Epigenes the Sicyonian, Thespis, we 
know, was the first inventor of it, according to Horace. 
Neither was the name of Tragedy more ancient than the 
thing, as sometimes it happens when an old word is 
borrowed and applied to a new notion; but both were 
born together, the name being taken from Tpa-yos, the goat, 
that was the prize to the best Poet and Actor; but the 
first performance of Thespis was about the Lx1 Olymp.’, 
which is more than twelve years after Phalaris’ death (a). 


1. Marm. Arund. Suidas in Oéoms. 
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I had mate this short reflection upon the Epistles, “That 
Aristolochus and Lysinus, two Tragic Poets mentioned there, 
were never heard of any where else.” This is arraigned by Mr. 
B. with great form and solemnity; but, before he begins, he is 
inclined ‘* to guess, from Aristolochus’ name, that he was a Giant. 
Tragedian, rather than a Fairy one ;” but his consequences are all 
of a piece, both when he jests and when he is serious; for if he 
argue from the etymology of his name, Aristolochus denotes a per- 
son that was good at “lurking and ambuscade’;” which surely is 
not the proper character of a Giant. If he argue from the bigness 
of his name, he might have remembered that Borboroceetes and 
Meridarpax, the names of two heroes in Batrachomyomachia, 
make a more terrible sound than Achilles and Hector. And we 
have instances in our own time, that a man may be called by a 
great name, and yet be no Giant in any thing, 

Well, now he begins his remarks, and he finds the footsteps of 
this Aristolochus in a nameless piece usually printed with Censo- 
rinus: ‘* For there is Numerus Aristolochius which must come 
from‘ Aristolochus, a Poet, as Aristophanius there comes from 
Aristophanes ;” upon which he farther enlarges; and it is a diffi- 
cult problem, whether he shows more learning here in the margin, 
or more judgment in the text. The passage which he cites is 


thus: 
“ Numerus Saturnius: 
Magnum numerum triumphat | hostibus devictis.” 


**Sunt qui hunc Archebolion vocant;” that is, “Some call the 
Saturnian verse Archebolion.” Ludovicus Carrio makes this note 
upon it :——“‘ That the common editions, before his, had it Aristo- 
lochium; but the MSS. Aristodolium. Now, to which reading 
of the three must we stand ?—to Archebolion, or Aristolochium, 
or Aristodolium? Mr. B., who will never be guilty of improving 
any place, leaves his reader here at large to take which of them 
he pleases; only he puts in for his thirds, because Aristolochium 
has a chance to be the right as well as either of the others; but 
what if I shall prove that all three are wrong, and the true lection 
is Arcuitocuium! Then his Aristolochus must vanish into Fairy- 
land again. 

The first that used the Saturnian verse among the Latins was 
Nevius, an old Poet before Ennius’s time; the measures of the 
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verse will be best known by examples. ‘The two first are out of 
Nevius *:— 
“‘ Novem Jovis concordes | filie sorores. 
Ferunt pulchras pateras | aureas lepidas.” 
The latter of which has two false measures in it, and ought to be 
corrected thus out of Plotius* and Nonius Marcellus * :— 


“‘Ferunt pulchras creterras | aureas lepistas.” 
The following was made by the Metelli, Neevius’s enemies :— 


“ Dabunt malum Metelli | Nevio Poete *.” 


Now it is observed by Terentianus Maurus*, a most elegant 
writer, that the Latins were much mistaken in supposing the Sa- 
turnian verse to be an invention of their countrymen; for the 
original of it was from the Greeks. Fortunatianus says the same ; 
and he adds, that it was to be met with in Euripides, and Callima- 
chus, and Arcuitocuus. The instance that he brings is this, 
and he calls it ArcHILocHIUM :— 


“Quem non rationis egentem | vicit Archimedes.” 


And so Servius ® brings another ARCHILOCHIUM: 


“ Remeavit ab arce tyrannus | hostibus devictis.” 


These two verses indeed are not really Archilochus’s, but made 
by those grammarians conformably to his measures; but I can 
give you some that are truly his own’: 


'Epacpov'én Xapidae | ypnua ro yedoivv. 
"Acrav 8 of pév xatomabev | Hoav of 8€ moddol. 
"Epéw word pirtal’ ératpwv | répea 8 dxovwv. 
Direew otuvyvov wep €ovra | pndé diarteyeoba. 


And Hephestion assures us, ** That Archilochus was the first that 
used this sort of verse®.” Now, I suppose, I scarce need to 
observe, that these ARCHILOCHIAN verses are the same with the 
SATURNIAN; the measures themselves sufficiently show that, for 
there is no difference at all, but only a Dactyl for a Spondee or 
Trochee, which was a common variation even in the Latin Satur- 
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nians; as in these two that follow, out of the Tabule Trium- 
phales :— | 
“ Fundit, fugat, prosternit maximas legiones. 
Duello magno dirimendo regibus subigendis !.” 
I have distinguished the middle pause of every verse by this 
mark | , that the reader, though perhaps unacquainted with this 
part of learning, may have a perception of the measure: and, I 
suppose, he may be pretty well satisfied that the true reading in 
Mr. B’s Author is not Aristolochium, but Archilochium. As for 
the two other names, Aristodolium and Archebolion, the former 
is a manifest corruption; the latter (as it seems) was in no MS. 
nor Print, but a bare conjecture of Carrio’s, and a very erroneous 
one; for the Archebulion (as he ought to have called it) had quite 
different measures, as will appear by these instances :— 
"Ayérw Beds, ov yap éxw diya ravd deidew 2. 
“ Tibi nascitur omne pecus, tibi crescit herba 3.” 
The reader will excuse this digression, because I have given a 
clear emendation, where the great Mr. B. attempted it in vain; 
which would be an honour much more valuable if I had it not so 
very often. 

** But suppose,” says Mr. B. ‘* that nobody heard of these Tra- 
gedians but in Phalaris. What then? Will the Doctor discard 
all Poets that are but once mentioned in old Authors? What at 
this rate will become of Xenocles and Pythangelus, whom (at least 
the first of them) the Doctor will be hard put to it to find men- 
tioned by any body, but once by Aristophanes?” Very hard put 
to it indeed! to find an Author that is mentioned in so common 
a Book as lian’s Various History*; where we have both the 
name of this Xenocles, and his age too, and the titles of four of 
his Plays, GEdipus, Lycaon, Bacche, and Athamas, with which he 
got the prize from his antagonist Euripides, Olymp. xcr. 1. It is 
true, Alian is in indignation at it: and “It is ridiculous,” says 
he, “‘that this little Xenocles should carry the prize from Euri- 
pides, especially when those Plays of Euripides were some of the 
best that he ever made. The judges were either senseless and un- 
learned, or else they were bribed.” This is the just verdict and 
censure of impartial posterity ; and Euripides, could he have fore- 
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seen it, would not have changed this posthumous honour for the 
applauses that Xenocles won from him. ‘And by the way, 
therefore, I would advise Mr. B. (if I may return him his own 
words), not to be too vain upon his performance,” when he hears 
it cried up by those that are not competent judges. Bavius and 
Mevius (whom Mr. B. mentions here) had many admirers while 
they lived, or else they had been below the notice of Virgil and 
Horace: but posterity gave them their due; for that will flatter 
no man’s quality, nor follow the clamour of a party. But to re- 
turn to Xenocles :—There is a fifth play of his, Licymnius, men- 
tioned by the Scholiast on Aristophanes’; and two fragments of 
it are produced by Aristophanes himself. Mr. B. says he is but 
once mentioned by that Poet; but besides the passage of Rane’, 
which Mr. B. meant, there are three others* where he is spoken 
of, under the title of ‘the son of Carcinus.” He is mentioned, 
too, in a fragment of Plato the Comedian :— 


=evorrys b Swiexapnyavos 


‘O Kapxivou rais tov Oaratriov4, 





He was ridiculed also by Pherecrates*, another Comic Poet; and 
we may hear of him in Suidas, in more places than one. What 
does the Examiner mean then by his putting me hard toit? I will 
do much harder matters than this to do him any service. But I 
am persuaded he was encouraged to write thus at a venture, be- 
cause Vossius says nothing of Xenocles in his book De Poetis 
Grecis. 

If the Examiner had not had the ambitious vanity to show, as 
he thought, his great reading and critic, he might fairly have 
escaped these two blunders about Aristolochus and Xenocles; for 
what is it he is driving at? or who is it he disputes with? Did 
I make that my argument against Phalaris, ‘‘ That his two pre- 
tended Tragedians were nowhere else to be heard of?” No, 
surely; but ‘* because he names two Tragedians in an age of the 
world when Tragedy itself was not yet heard of.” 

This, therefore, is the main point which Mr. B. and I must 
now contend for, “‘ The first date and origin of Tragedy.” Inmy 
Dissertation I espoused the opinion of those Authors that make 
Thespis the inventor of it, professing in express words, ‘“‘ That I 


1. Schol. Arist. p. 120. 2. P. 133. 
%. Schol. Arist. .p. 120, 364, 464. 4. Ib. 465. 5. Tb. 364. 
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slighted the obscure story of Epigenes the Sicyonian.” This, I 
think, is a sufficient proof that I knew there were some weak 
pretences made to Tragedy before Thespis’s time; but I believed 
them overbalanced by better authorities. And yet what is there 
in this long-winded harangue of Mr. B’s, from p. 165 to 180, but 
the bringing, with ostentation and grimace, those very obscure 
pretences which I had declared I had slighted; and every bit of 
it (except his own faults as usual) scraped together at second-hand 
from the commonest Authors? In opposition to which tedious 
declamation, I shall first vindicate Thespis’s title to the invention 
of Tragedy; and, in the next place, inquire into his age; and in 
the last, examine Mr. B’s performance in the same order as he 
has presented it. 

The famous chronological inscription in the Arundel Marble, 
which was made Olymp. cxxrx, in the time of Ptolemy Phil- 
adelphus, above ccix years before Christ, declares that Thespis 
was the First that gave being to Tragedy':—"Aq@’ ov Oéoms o 
mwontns ..-- IIPQTOD OF KAI EAIAAZE.... The 
word mpwros is not in the printed edition; but my learned friend 
Dr. Mill, whom I consulted on this occasion, assures me it is 
plainly so in the Marble itself, which is now at Oxford. I shall 
give a farther account of this by and by; but allowing even 
the common reading, as it is published by Mr. Selden, yet it is 
evident, and agreed by all, that the Author of this Inscription 
delivers this as the first era of Tragedy. Besides him, the Epi- 
grammatist Dioscorides gives the invention of it to Thespis: 

Ocomidos cbpena tovTo’ Tad’ aypawtw av trav (a) 
Tlaiyua, cal xwpous tovade re\eoTépoue 

Aloyvros eYuxwce, vojopa * era xapagtas 
Tpappata, yemappw 3 ola xatapdopeva’ 

Kal ra cata oxnynv perexaiucev’ @ oTopa TavTwY 
Acéiov dpyaiwv, jaoba ris udewv. 


Thus the Epigram is published by the very learned Mr. Stanley, 
before his noble edition of A’schylus ; and I have not now leisure 
to seek if it was printed anywhere before. In the third verse, 
which is manifestly corrupted, Mr. Stanley corrected it ovyoima 
for vonotma, as appears by his translation, ut1LE; the other word 


1. Lin, 58, 


(2) This epigram, and the following, are now inserted in the Anthologia Graca, 
i, 497, xvi. xvii. 
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he leaves untouched. The Epigram itself is extant in the MS. 
Anthologia Epigram. Grec. a copy of which I have by me, by 
the kindness of my excellent friend the late Dr. Edward Bernard ; 
and there the third verse is thus: 


Aloyvros éfiiywoe voviopia evra xapatas. 
Out of which disjointed words I have extracted, as I humbly 
conceive, this genuine lection :— 
Aloyurosefuwoe, veorpiievTa yapatas 
Tpappara 





A, the last letter of voyyous:a, was mistaken for A. "EEvWwoev, 
he raised and ewalted the style of Tragedy by veoomidevta ypau- 
pata, his new-made and new-carved words; which is the very 
thing that Aristophanes ascribes to him':— 
"AA & mparos Tav ‘EAAqvey mupywoas pypara cEepva, 
and the Writer of his Life*, ZyXot ro adpov Kai vréporyxov ONO- 
MATOIIOIIAIS xal émiOéros xpwucvos. But our Epigram- 
matist, though he gives A’schylus the honour of improving Tra- 
gedy, is as positive that (¢ijpena) the invention of it belongs to 
Thespis; which will farther appear from another Epigram by the 
same hand, made upon Thespis himself, and never yet published; 
but it is extant in the same Manuscript Anthology : 
Awockopisou eis O€omw Tpaywoov. 
Ocome dd, Tpayixry os avéwrAace epwTos aodny, 
Kepryras veapas Kaworouey yapiTas, 
Bdxyos Ste tpitov xatdyor yopov, @ Tpayos AOXov. 
X'wrixos Hv ovxwv Eppryos GOAas Et. 
Oi 8 pe mraooovar veo, ta dé pvipios alwy, 
TloAAa po cev, pyoe, XaTEpa’ Tad\a 8 épa. 
The second distich, which in the MS. is faulty and unintelligible, 
is thus perhaps to be corrected :— 
Baxyos Ste rpirtov xatayo: yopov, Tpayos abaov, 
X’ a 'rriKxos Hv cixwy appryos, DOAos Eri. 
“Cum Bacchus ducat triplicem chorum ; cui Hircus, 
Et cui Attica ficuum cista premium erat, ut adhuc fabula est.” 


By the three choruses of Bacchus, he means the Trina Dionysia, 
the Three Festivals of Bacchus:—the Acovdo.e Ta ev Aiuvas, the 
Awvista ta kat dotv, and the Aroviowa Ta Kat aypous; at 


I. Arist. Ran. p. 169. 2. Anon. in vita Esch. 
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which times, that answer to March, April, and January, both 
Tragedies and Comedies were acted. Afterwards indeed they 
added these diversions to the [lava@yvaia, which fell out in the 
month of August; but, because this last was an innovation after 
Thespis’ time, the Poet here takes no notice of it. But to dismiss 
this, the substance of the Epigram imports “ That Thespis was 
the First contriver of Tragedy; which was then a NEw entertain- 
ment.” After Dioscorides, we have Horace’s testimony in Thes- 
pis’ favour :— 
“Tpnotum Tragice genus invenisse camcene 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse po#mata Thespis, 
Que canerent agerentque peruncti fecibus ora (a).” 

And I think, this Poet’s opinion is not only well explained, but 
confirmed too by the old Scholiast, who tells us ‘‘ Thespis was the 
FIRST INVENTOR of Tragedy’.” ‘To all these we may add Plu- 
tarch, whose expression implies something farther: ‘That Thespis 
gave the rise and beginning to the very rudiments of Tragedy *;” 
and Clemens of Alexandria, who makes Thespis ‘ The contriver 
of Tragedy, as Susarion was of Comedy*.” And, without doubt, 
Atheneus was of the same judgment, when he said that ‘*both 
Comedy and Tragedy were found out at Icarius, a place in At- 
tica*;” for our Thespis was born there. And in another place, 
he says, ** The ancient Poets, Thespis, Pratinas, Cratinus, and 
Phrynichus, were called ‘Opynorixol, dancers, because they used 
dancing so much in their choruses’.” Now if we compare this 
with what Aristotle says, “‘That Tragedy in its infancy was 
(opynoriKwrépa) more taken up with dances than afterwards®,” 
it will be plain that Athenzeus knew no ancienter Tragedian than 
Thespis; for, if he had, it had been to his purpose to name him. 


1. Schol. in edit. Cruquii. 

2. Plut. Solon. "Apyopuévwv rav wept Geom yon THy Tpaywoiav Kiveiv. 
3. Clem. Strom. i. €revonce Tpaywdiav. 4. Athen. p. 40. 

5. Id. p. 22. 6. Arist. Poet. v. 


(a) These lines were afterwards corrected by Bentley, thus :— 
**Ignotum Tragice genus invenisse Camene 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse potmata Thespis 
Qui canerent agerentque, peruncti fecibus ora.’* 
i.e. Vexisse plaustris [eos] qui canerent agerentque poémata, peruncti fecibus ora. 


Poémata, inquit Luisinus, pro scena nominavil, causam, ut aiunt, pro cansato.—Axrt, 
Poet. 275. 
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But there is a fault in that passage, which by the way I will cor- 
rect: for Kparivos (Cratinus) who is named there, was a Come- 
dian; and does not suit with the rest. The true reading I take 
to be Kapxivos, Carcinus; who was an ancient Tragic Poet, and is 
burlesqued once or twice by Aristophanes, for this very dancing 
humour that Athenzus speaks of’. He had three sons, that he 
brought up to dance in his choruses; who, upon that account, 
are called there, among many other nicknames opyyorai, dancers. 
To go on now about Thespis. Suidas acquaints us that “ Phry- 
nichus was Scholar to Thespis, who First introduced Tragedy ;” 
and Donatus passes his word, ‘*‘ That if we search into antiquity, 
we shall find that Thespis was the r1rst that invented it*:” But 
what need we any particular witnesses, when we have Plato tell- 
ing us at once ‘* That it was the universal opinion in his time 
that Tragedy began with Thespis or Phrynichus*?” and though 
he himself was of a different sentiment, yet he proposes it as a 
paradox*: and we may see what little credit his paradox had, 
when every one of those I have cited came after him, and yet for 
that matter begged his pardon. 

The pretences that are made against Thespis, besides some 
general talk (which shall be considered when I examine Mr. B.’s 
advances upon this topic) are for one Epigenes, a Sicyonian. This 
is the only person mentioned by name that can contest the matter 
with Thespis. And who is there that appears in behalf of this 
Epigenes but one single witness? and he too does but tell usa 
hearsay, which himself seems not to believe. ‘* Thespis,” says 
Suidas’*, “‘is reckoned the xvith Tragic Poet after Epigenes, a 


1. Arist. p. 364, 464. Suid. in Kapx. 

2. ‘ Retro prisca volventibus reperietur Thespis Tragedi# primus inventor." 

3. Plat. in Min. ‘Qs olfovra:, amo O€omidoc. 

4. “‘H be _Tpaywoia Err: maraiov évOade, ovx ws olovrat ano Q€emodor 
dptapevn, ove amo Dpuvixou aQAX’ el eres évvonoat, mavy wakaov avto 
evprices ov THooE THS WOAEWS eUpnpa’ €or d€ THS Tone ews enpoteptestatav 
Te Kal WvyaywyKwtarov 4 tTpaywoia, TPATQ:AIA is here to be taken in its 
larger extent. There were no Stage Plays till the time of Thespis ; and in this sense no 
Tragedies. But yet there were stories of a dramatic kind, formed into Dialogue ; and 
Characters drawn, as of Minos, a cruel King. This manner of writing was not the in- 
vention of Thespis or Phrynichus, as people generally thought; confounding the Stage 
with the characteristic and dialogue manner of writing.” J. Upton, Dissert. on Shakspeare, 
§. 14, p. 119. 


But still we have no proof that the word Tragedy was known in Phalaris's time; but 
only some sort of Dialogue; which, in Plato's opinion, was the original of Tragedy. 


- .* ¢ . ’ 
5. Suid. in O€an. 
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Sicyonian ; but some say Thespis was the second after him; and 
others, the very first of all.” And again, where he explains the 
Proverb, Ousev rpos Tov Atovvcor, * it was occasioned,” he says, 
‘““by a Tragedy of Epigenes, a Sicyonian ;” but he adds, ‘that 
others give a different and better account of it’.” Now, if this be 
all that is said for Epigenes’ plea; nay, if it be all that is said of 
him upon any account.(for I think nobody mentions him besides 
Suidas) (a), I suppose this ill-supported pretence to Tragedy will 
soon be over-ruled, unless perhaps the very weakness of it may in- 
vite Mr. B. to espouse the cause; for I observe that his judgment, 
like other men’s valour, has commonly the generosity to favour the 
weaker side. It is true, there are two very great men, Lilius 
Gyraldus* and Gerard Vossius*, besides others, who affirm that 
this same Epigenes is cited, and some of his Tragedies named by 
Atheneus. If this be so, it will quite alter the case; and the trial 
must be called over again. But, with Mr. B.’s leave, I will once 
more take the boldness ‘‘ to contradict great names ;” for I affirm 
that the Epigenes in Athenzeus was a Comic Poet, and many 
generations younger than his pretended namesake, the Tragedian. 
Suidas himself is my voucher: ‘* Epigenes,” says he, ‘a Comic 
Poet, some of his plays are ‘Hpaivy, and Mvyuariov, and Baxyeta, 
as Athenwus says in his Deipnosophists*.” Gyraldus indeed 
would draw this testimony over to his own side; and for Kwpixos, 
he corrects it Tpayixds. But Atheneus himself interposes, and. 
forbids this alteration: ‘‘ Epigenes,” says he, ‘*the Comic Poet, 
says thus in his Bacche; "AXX’ ef Tis Womwep ynv Erpede, we da- 
Bov acrevrov’.” The verses are to be distinguished thus :— 

"AAN ef Tis womwep ynva pm’ Expepev \aBwyv 

Lurevrov 





The words themselves show they belong to Comedy, when they 
tell us of ‘‘fatted geese :” and, indeed, the very subject of all his 
Fragments plainly evinces it. The next tells us of “Figs at a 
supper °:”"— 
Eir’ Epyera: yeAddoviav per’ ddjiyov 
=KAnpwv adpos mivaKicxos— 
1. In Ovdev wp. Ardy. 2. Gyrald. de Pottis. 3. Vossius de Pottica. 
4. Suid.’Emy. 5. Athen. p. 384. “Emvyeuns 6 Kapwiornoais ev Baxyas. 
6. P. 75. "Emvyevns €v Boayyia. 


(a) He is also mentioned by Photius and Apollonius.—//ermani. 
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Correct it 
— Eir’ épyera 

Xedrdoveiwy per’ OAiyov oxXnpwv aopos 

Tlwaxioxos— 
And another, out of the same Play’, and three out of Mvyuarioy, 
and two out of ‘Hpwivy, are all about Cups; the last of which will 
inform us a little about the Poet’s age*:— 

Tyv Onpixreov sevpo cai ra ‘Podiaxa 

Kopioov— 
** Fetch hither the Thericlean and the Rhodian cups;” for by his 
naming the THERICLEAN cup(a@), we may be sure he was no older 
than Aristophanes’ time: nay, that he was considerably younger, 
Julius Pollux will assure us*; where he calls him one of the 
writers of the New Comedy: Tay dé véwy tis Kapixav ’ Exvyévns 
év [lovtix@.  Tpets movovs axwAnxas Ett, Tovrous d€ we Eagov 
xataryaryeitv. "The measures of the verses are thus:— 





Tpete povous 
ExwAnxas Eri Tovrous b€é uw’ Eacov xatayayeiv. 

Well, I hope, I have fully shown, without offending their ashes, 
that Gyraldus and Vossius were mistaken about Epigenes. I would 
only add, that we ought to correct in Suidas, ‘Hpwivy for ‘Hpaivn, 
and Baxyeia for Baxyeta, and I take the three words in Athenzeus, 
Baxyas, Bpayxia and Baxxla, to be so many depravations of 
one and the same title of a Play. 

The reader will please to take notice of Phalaris’ expression, 
‘That Aristolochus wrorr Tragedies against him‘;” and to re- 
member too, what I have shown before, that both Comedies and Tra- 
gedies for some time were unpremeditated and extemporal, neither 
published nor written. Allowing then that this Epigenes, or any 
other Sicyonian started Tragedy before Thespis, still it will not 
bring Phalaris off, unless his advocate can show that Tragedy was 
written before Thespis’ time. But there is no ground nor colour 
for such an assertion; none of the ancients countenance it; no 
Tragedy is ever cited older than He. Donatus says expressly he 


1, P.498. "Emmy. €v Baxyia. 
2. Athen. p. 502. ’ 3. Poll. vii. 10. 
4. Ep. 63, TPA®EIN rpaywéias. 


(a) See Bentley's Dissertat. pp. 109, &c. 
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was the first that wrote: and it is incredible that the belief of his 
first inventing Tragedy should so universally obtain as we have 
shown it did, if any Tragedies of an older Author had been extant 
in the world. Nay, I will go a step farther, and freely own 
my opinion, ‘* That even Thespis himself published nothing in 
writing :” and if this be made out, the present argument against 
the Epistles will still be the stronger, though even without it, it is 
unanswerable, if Thespis be younger than the true Phalaris, which 
I will prove by and by. But I expect now to hear a clamour 
against *‘ Paradoxes,” and opposing great Authors upon slight or 
no grounds; for the Arundel Marble mentions the “AXxyoris of 
Thespis, and Julius Pollux his [ev@evs, and Suidas four or five 
more; and Plutarch, with Clemens Alexand. produce some of his 
verses. No question but these are strong prejudices against my 
new assertion, or rather suspicion; but the sagacious reader will 
better judge of it when he has seen the reasons I go upon. 

This I lay down as the foundation of what I shall say on this 
subject, That the famous Heraclides, of Pontus, set out his own 
Tragedies in Thespis’s name. ‘‘ Aristoxenus, the Musician, says” 
(they are the words of. Diogenes Laertius') ‘that Heraclides 
made Tragedies, and put the name of Thespis to them.” This 
Heraclides was a Scholar of Aristotle’s, and so was Aristoxenus 
too, and even a greater man than the other; so that, I conceive, 
one may build upon this piece of History as a thing undeniable. 

Now, before the date of this forgery of Heraclides, we have no 
mention at all of any of Thespis’s remains. Aristotle, in his Poetry, 
speaks of the origin, and progress, and perfection of Tragedy ; he 
reads a lecture of Criticism upon the fables of the first writers ; yet 
he has not one syllable about any piece of Thespis. This will seem 
no small indication that nothing of his was preserved; but there 
is a passage in Plato that more manifestly implies it. ‘‘ Tragedy,” 
says he, ‘‘is an ancient thing, and did not commence, as people 
think, from Thespis, nor from Phrynichus*.” Now from hence 
I infer, if several persons in Plato’s time believed Tragedy was in- 
vented by Phrynichus, they must never have seen nor heard of 
any Tragedies of Thespis; for, if they had, there could have been 


no controversy which of the two was the inventor, for the one was 


1. Laért, Herac. Dyoi 3 "Apiatofevos 6 Movoixos xat Tpaypdias avrov 
mortiv, cai Oeomidos airac éwrypapev. 
2. Plato in Minoé. 
N 
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a whole generation younger than the other. But Thespis’s Tra- 
gedies being lost, and Phrynichus’s being the ancientest that were 
preserved, it was an inducement to several to believe him the first 
Author. 

It is true, indeed, that, after the time of Heraclides, we have a 
few fragments of Thespis quoted, and the names of some of his 
Plays; but I will now show, that those passages are, every one of 
them, cited from Heraclides’s counterfeit Tragedies, and not the 
works of the true Thespis. 

As for the Author of the Arundel Marble, who was but a little 
younger than Heraclides and Aristoxenus, and might possibly 
know them both, he is commonly indeed supposed to mention 
Thespis’s "AAxnotis ; for Mr. Selden, from the broken pieces of the 
inscription, concluded that to be the true reading; and his con- 
jecture has been embraced by all that have come after him, I my- 
self; too, was formerly of the same opinion; but, being now more 
concerned to examine narrowly into it, I am fully satisfied that we 
were all mistaken. The words of the Marble are these, as Mr. 
Selden copied them:—Aq@ ov Oeams o [lotyrns...... ayt ... OF 
ecioakev ad... oTW..... teOne..paryos... But the Reverend 
Dr. Mill assures me, that at present there is nothing of AA... 
=TIN to be seen; and if any thing can be made of the first letter, 
it seems to be O rather than A. I suppose it is plain enough al- 
ready from the Epoch about Susarion’, that Mr. Selden was not 
over-accurate in copying the inscription ; and this very place be- 
fore us is another proof of it; for instead of AXI...O3, as he 
published it, I am informed by the same very good hand, that it 
is yet legibly and plainly I1PQTO O: but, ‘besides the uncer 
tainty of this AX...o7w, which is now wholly defaced in the 
Marble, the very Inscription itself evinces, that it ought not to be 
read AAKHETIN’ for the Author of it never sets down the name 
of any Play; not when he gives the date of A’schylus’s first vic- 
tory *,—not when he speaks of Sophocles *,—not where he men- 
tions Euripides *,—nor on any other occasion; and it is utterly 
improbable that he would do it in one single place, and omit it in 
so many others that equally deserved it. Add to all this the ex- 
press testimony of Suidas, ‘* That Phrynichus was the first that 
made women the subject of Tragedy ° ;” his master Thespis having 


1. See above, p. 173. 2. 1, 65. 3. 1. 72. 4. Ibid. 76. 
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introduced nobody but men. There could be no play, therefore, 
of Thespis’s with the title of Alcestis. 

I shall now consider the passage in Clemens Alexandrinus. 
““Thespis the Tragic Poet,” says that very excellent Author, 
“writes thus ’:— 


"Ide co: oneviw KNAZZBI ro \evxor, 

"Amo On\apovwy OAdvas KvaKav. 

"Ide cor. XOYIITHN Tupdv pi-as 

"EpvOp@ péd\tti, xata tTwv cov, Tay 

Arxépws, riepar Bwpav dyiwv. 

“Ide cor Bpopiov al’ora PDAETMON AciBo——" 

This supposed fragment of Thespis, as Clemens himself ex- 
plains it, and as I have farther proved out of Porphyry *, relates 
to those four artificial words, Kva&(3i, XOvrrns, PrAeyuw, Apow, 
which comprehend exactly the whole xxrv letters of the Greek 
alphabet. Now I say, if these xxrv letters were not all invented 
in Thespis’s time, this cannot be a genuine fragment of his. The 
consequence, I think, is so very plain, that even Mr. B., with his 
new System of Logic, cannot give us a better. We must know, 
then, that it was a long time after the use of Greek writing; nay, 
of writing books too, before the Greek alphabet was perfected as 
it now is, and has been for 2000 years. It is true there were 
then the very same sounds in pronunciation (for the language was 
not altered), but they did not express them the same way in 
writing. E served in those days for both E and H, as one En- 
glish E serves now for two distinct sounds in rHEM and THESE ; 
so O stood for both O and Q; and the sound of Z was expressed 
by AS, of = by KX, of ¥ by IZ; and the three aspirates were 
written thus, TH, ITH, KH, which were afterwards 0,@, X. At 
that time we must imagine the first verse of Homer to be written 
thus (a) :— 
MENIN AEIAE THEA MEAEIAAEO AKHIAEOS. 


And the same manner of writing was in Thespis’s time, because 
the alphabet was not completed till after his death; for it is uni- 
versally agreed that cither Simonides, or Epicharmus, or both, 


1. Clem. Strom. v. O€ame db tTpayixos woé Tws ypadwyr. 
2. See my Dissert. upon Malal. pp. 47, 48, 49. 


(a) For more detailed information on the subject of the improvement of the Greek 
alphabet, see Payne Knight's Prolegomena ad Homerum, Sect. .xxtx. and Porson’s 
Review of it, No. 1v. Museum Criticum. 
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invented some of the letters. Pliny says, “ That Z H ¥ Q are 
reported to be Simonides’s; and that Aristotle says there were 
xvuir old letters; and believes that © and X were added by 
Epicharmus rather than Palamedes’.” Marius Victorinus says, 
*¢ Simonides invented 8 @ X°*.” **Simonides added four,” says 
Hyginus; “and Epicharmus two’ ;” but Jo. Tzetzes says, ‘ Epi- 
charmus added three, and Simonides two*.” But these little dif- 
ferences are of no consequence in our present argument; for the 
whole xxiv are mentioned in this pretended fragment of Thespis. 
It is sufficient then for our purpose if any of them were invented 
either by Epicharmus or Simonides; for Epicharmus could not 
be above xxvi1 years old, and very probably was much younger 
at Olymp. Lx1, which is the latest period of Thespis; and Si- 
monides, at the same time, was but xvi, as we have it upon his 
own word®. Now, to waive the authority of the rest, even Ari- 
stotle alone, who could know the truth of what he said from so 
many inscriptions written before Epicharmus’s time, and still ex- 
tant in his own, is a witness infallible. This passage, therefore, 
ascribed to Thespis is certainly a cheat, and in all probability it is 
taken from one of the spurious Plays that Heraclides fathered 
upon him. 

In the next place, I will show that all the other passages quoted 
from Thespis, are belonging to the same imposture. Zenobius 
informs us, ‘‘ That at first the Choruses used to sing a Dithy- 
ramb to the honour of Bacchus; but in time the Poets left that 
off, and made the Giants and Centaurs the subject of their Plays ; 
upon which the spectators mocked them, and said That was no- 
thing to Bacchus. The poets, therefore, sometimes introduced 
the Satyrs, that they might not seem quite to forget the God of 
the Festival®.”. To the same purpose we are told by Suidas, 
** That at first the subject of all the Plays was Bacchus himself, 
with his company of Satyrs; upon which account those Plays were 
called Zatvpixa; but afterwards, as Tragedies came in fashion, 
the Poets went off to Fables’ and Histories, which gave occa- 
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sion to that saying, This is nothing to Bacchus.” And he adds, 
**' That Chameleon says the same thing in his Book about Thes- 
pis’.”. This Chameleon was a very learned man, and a scholar 
of Aristotle’s. And we may gather from the very name of this 
treatise of his, that Thespis was some way concerned in this altera- 
tion of Tragedy ; either he was the last man that used all Satyrical 
Plays, or the first man that left them off. But whether of the 
two it was we could not determine, unless Plutarch had helped us 
out in it: —‘* When Phrynichus and #schylus,” says he, ‘ turned 
the subject of Tragedy to Fables and doleful stories, the people 
said, What is this to Bacchus? ?”—for it is evident, from this pas- 
sage of Plutarch, compared with the others before, that the true 
Thespis’s Plays were all Satyrical (that is, the plot of them was 
the story of Bacchus, the Chorus consisted of Satyrs, and the 
argument was merry), and that Phrynichus and A’schylus were 
the first introducers of the new and doleful Tragedy. Even after 
the time of Thespis, the serious Tragedy came on so slowly, that 
of fifty Plays of Pratinas, who was in the next generation after 
Thespis, two-and-thirty are said to have been satyrical®. 
But let us apply now this observation to the Fragments as- 

cribed to Thespis, one of which is thus quoted by Plutarch* :— 

‘Opas, dt: Leds rede tpwrever Dewy, 

Ou Wevdos, ove Kopmov, ov pwpov yedwy 

"Acxwr’ ro 6 HOU jrotvos ovK ériatraTat. 
‘** What differs this,” says Plutarch, “from that saying of Plato, 
That the Deity was situated remote from all pleasure and pain® ?” 
Why truly, it differs not at all, and I think there needs no other 
proof that it could not belong to a satyrical, ludicrous Play, such as 
all Thespis’s were; for surely this is not the language of Bacchus 
and his Satyrs; nay, I might say it is too high and philosophical 
a strain even for Thespis himself. But suppose the Author could 
have reached so elevated a thought, yet he would never have put 
it into the mouth of that drunken voluptuous god, or his wanton 
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attendants. Even Aschylus, the grave reformer of the Stage, 
would rarely or never bring in his heroes talking sentences and phi- 
losophy', believing that to be against the genius and constitution 
of Tragedy ; much less, then, would Thespis have done so, whose 
Tragedies were nothing but droll. It is incredible, therefore, that 
this Fragment should be genuine, and we may know at whose 
door to lay it, from the hint afforded us by Plutarch, though he 
was not aware of it; for the thought, as he has shown us, was 
Plato’s; and to whom, then, should the Fragment belong but to 
Heraclides, the counterfeit Thespis, who was at first a scholar of 
Plato’s*, and might borrow the notion from his old master ? 

Another verse is quoted by Julius Pollux®, out of Thespis’s 
Pentheus :— 

"Epyw voue vevpidas Exew emcvouryy. 


where, for veupidas Exew, we may correct it veBpid’ Exew. Now 
the very titles of this Play, [evevs, and of the others mentioned 
by Suidas, "A@\a TleXiou 7 Pop Bas, and ‘[epets and "HiBex, do 
sufficiently show that they cannot be satyrical Plays, and con- 
sequently not Thespis’s, who made none but of that sort, The 
learned Casaubon, after he has taught us from the ancients that 
Thespis was the inventor of Satyrical Plays,—‘* Yet among the 
Plays,” says he, ‘* that are ascribed to Thespis, there is not one 
that appears to have been satyrical. IevOevs, indeed, seems to 
promise the fairest to be so; but we have observed that the old 
Poets never brought the Satyrs into the story of Pentheus*.” 
I have willingly used the words of Casaubon, though I do not 
owe the observation to him, because his judgment must needs 
appear free and unbiassed, since he had no view nor suspicion of 
the consequence I now make from it; for the result of the whole 
is this, That there was nothing published by Thespis himself, 
and that Heraclides’s forgeries imposed upon Clemens, and Plu- 
tarch, and Pollux, and others; which, by the way, would be some 
excuse for Mr. B., if his obstinate persisting in his first mistake 
did not too widely distinguish his case from theirs. 

The next thing that I am to debate with Mr. B. is the age of 
the true Thespis. And the witness that upon all accounts de- 
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serves to be first heard, is the Author of the Arundel Marble; for 
he is the ancientest Writer now extant that speaks of his age; he 
is the most accurate in his whole performance, and particularly he 
was curious and inquisitive into the history of Poetry and the 
Stage, as appears from the numerous eras there belonging to the 
several Poets; and, which is as considerable an advantage as any, 
we have the original Stone still among us, so that his numbers 
(where they are still legible) are certainly genuine, and not liable, 
as written books are, to be altered and interpolated by the neg- 
ligence or fraud of transcribers. The remaining letters of Thes- 
pis’s epoch are these: —Aq@’ ov Ooms 6 roinTHs . . .. mpwTos Os 
kal edidakev .... ré0n 0. - paryos’ which imply almost as mani- 
festly as if the whole was entire, “‘ That Thespis First invented 
Tragedy; and the Goat was made the prize for it.”. The very 
year indeed when this was done cannot now be known from the 
Marble, for the numbers are worn out by time and weather; but 
we can approach as near to it as the present argument requires ; 
for we are sure it must be some year in the interval between the 
preceding and following epochs, because the whole Inscription 
proceeds in due order and succession of time. Now the preceding 
epoch is ‘* Cyrus’s victory over Croesus, and the taking of Sar- 
des',” which, as all the best Chronologers, Scaliger, Lydiate, Pe- 
tavius, &c. agree, was Olymp. L1x, 1; or, at lowest, at Olymp. 
Lvi1, 2. The following is ‘*'The beginning of Darius’s reign, 
Ol. rxv, 1%." But if Tragedy was invented by Thespis between 
the Olympiads tix, 1, and txv, 1. how could Phalaris have in- 
telligence of it, who was put to death before, at Olymp. Lv11, 3? 
This account in the Marble establishes, and is mutually esta- 
blished by the testimony of Suidas, who informs us ‘ That 
Thespis made (the first) Play at Ol. Lxt*; which period falls in 
between two epochs that go before and after Thespis. And Mr. 
Selden, who first published the inscription and viewed and mea- 
sured the stone, supplies the numbers there from this passage of 
Suidas:—and “the space,” he says, “ where the letters are de- 
faced agrees with that supplement*.” Mr. Selden has been 
followed by every body since; and Suidas’s date is confirmed by 
another date about Phrynichus, Thespis’s scholar: “ For Phry- 
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nichus taught at Olymp. txvir', which is xxiv years after Thespis; 
and is a competent distance of age between the Scholar and the 
Master. But if Mr. B. will still protest against this supplement 
of the Marble, let him do here as he did before in the epoch to 
Susarion, ‘take fairly the middle of the account,” between the 
two epochs before and after it. And what will he get by it? 
The former epoch is Olymp. tix, 1; the latter, Lxv, 1; the 
middle of these two is Olymp. tx11, 1, which is 1v years later 
than Suidas himself places him. 

But let us see Mr. B.’s noble attempt to invalidate this testi- 
mony of the Arundel Marble; for, like a young Phaeton, he 
mounts the chariot, and boldly offers to drive through the loftiest 
region of criticism; but he is tumbled down headlong in a most 
miserable manner. The thing he enterprises is this,—he charges 
the graver of the Marble with an omission of a whole line, or 
perhaps of several; for this he does not determine. The original 
paper, which the graver was to copy, he supposes to have been 
thus :— 


‘Ad OV QETMS O TOLYTHS. cc ceccccccccccccccccccccsecscccccceces 
Ag’ ov Ppivxos o wointys...... eee os edidakev “AX... 
STW cccccese TéOn oO. paryos... secece The space between Oé€amis o 


romrys and ‘Ad’ ov Dpiuxos, which is now omitted by the neg- 
ligence of the graver, contained, as he imagines, the epoch be- 
longing to Thespis ; that is, the name and the date of his Play, 
and of the Athenian Archon. But, when the graver had cut 
the first line, as far as Tloimrys, he unluckily throws his eye 
on the lower line; and finding the word Tlomrns there in the 
same situation, he thinks himself right, and goes on with the 
rest that followed it; and so tacks the epoch to Thespis, which’ 
really and in the original belonged to Phrynichus. This wonder- 
ful achievement our Examiner seems mightily pleased with; he 
inculcates it once and twice, and applauds his own sagacity in it: 
but perhaps he will be a warning hereafter to all young and 
unfledged Writers,—to learn to go, before they pretend to fly. 

The pretences for this charge upon the Marble-graver are so 
very weak and precarious, so improper and useless to Mr. B.’s 
own design, that I confess I should be wholly astonished at his 
management, if I was not now a little acquainted with this ‘‘odd 
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work of his,” as himself calls it. His first pretence is, ‘* That 
“AXxnotis, which the Graver has made to be Thespis’s Play 
was the name of a Play of Phrynichus; but is nowhere reck- 
oned among Thespis’s but here.” But I have already shown 
that “AAxyorw was only a supplement of Mr. Selden’s, and 
a very false conjecture, from the dim letters AA...2TIN, which 
now are quite vanished; and that really neither “AXknotis, nor 
any other title of a Play, are mentioned in the Marble. But 
suppose it was “AAxyotis there ;—pray where is the consequence 
that Mr. B. would infer from it? Did Thespis make no Tra- 
gedies but what are mentioned by Suidas? Does not Suidas 
himself expressly say ‘‘' That those were the names of ‘ some 
of his Plays’;”"—not at. that he ever made? And what an 
admirable argument is it :——‘* Alcestis was a Play of Phrynichus, 
therefore none of Thespis had the same title!”—as if the same 
story and the same persons were not introduced over and over 
again by different hands! Among the few Tragedies that are 
yet extant, we have an ‘H)éxrpa of Sophocles, and another 
‘HXéxtpa too of Euripides. Nay, besides this very “AAxnotis 
of Phrynichus, and another called Poimoca: there was an “A)- 
kyotis and Moimoca of Euripides too; both which are still 
in being: why then might not Phrynichus write one Tragedy 
after Thespis, as well as Euripides write two after him? 

The next pretence for accusing the Marble-graver of an 
omission of some lines is, ‘‘ Because it is a case that is known 
often to have happened in the copying of Manuscripts.” Here 
is another consequence, the very twin to that which went be- 
fore—** Because omissions often happen in copying MSS.., there- 
fore this is an omission in the epoch of Thespis.” If this 
argument had any force in it, it would equally hold against 
all the other epochs of this Marble, and against all Marbles 
and MSS. whatsoever; for what will be able to stand the shock 
if this can be thrown down, by saying, ‘That omissions often 
happen?” Mr. B., if he would make good his indictment against 
the Graver, ought to prove from the place itself, from the want 
of connection, or some other defect there, that there is just 
reason to suspect some lines have been left out;—-but to accuse 
him upon this general pretence, because ‘‘other Copiers have 
been negligent,” has exactly as much sense and equity in it as if 
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Mr. B. should be charged with meddling with what he under- 
stands not and exposing his ignorance, because it is a case that 
is known * often to have happened in the crude Books of young 
writers.” And besides this, there is another infirmity that this 
argument labours under; for though a Copier may sometimes 
miss a line or two by taking off his eye, yet, if he have but 
the common diligence at least to compare his copy with the 
original, he discovers his own omissions, and presently recti- 
fies them; and by this means it comes to pass that such defi- 
eiencies in the texts of MSS. are generally supplied and perfected 
by the same hand, in the margin. Though we should suppose, 
therefore, that the Stone-cutter might carelessly miss something, 
yet, can we suppose too that the Author of the Inscription would 
never read what was engraved there? Would a person of learn- 
ing and quality, as he appears tou have been, who had taken 
such accurate pains to deduce a whole series of Chronology 
from before Deucalion’s Deluge to his own time, and for the 
benefit of posterity to engrave it upon Marble, and set it up 
in a conspicuous place as a public Monument, be at last so 
stupidly negligent as not to examine the Stone-cutter’s work,— 
where the missing of a single letter in the numbers of any wra 
would make the computation false, and spoil the Author’s whole 
design? What mad work would it make then, if, as Mr. B. 
affirms, whole lines were omitted by the Stone-cutter, and passed 
uncorrected? Is it possible that the worthy Author of the Mo- 
nument (I might say perhaps the Authors; for it seems to have 
been done at a public charge) should act so inconsistently ? 
Mr. B. if he pleases, may think so, or affirm it without think- 
ing; but when he catches me affirming it, I will give him leave 
to tell me again in his well-bred way,—‘ That my head has 
no brains in it.” 


For the epoch itself assures me that there was no omission 
here by the Stone-cutter. The words are ‘Ad’ od Géoms 0 ow- 
THE ance mpwrTos os Kal edidakev...7é0n 0 . paryos. Now if all 
the words after zoirns belong to Phrynichus, as Mr. B. says, 
and not to Thespis, as the Stone-cutter says,—pray, what is 
the meaning of ITPOTOS, rirst? Thespis, I know, First 
invented Tragedy ; and that was worthy of being recorded here, 
as the invention of Comedy was before. But what did Phry- 
nichus rigst find out that deserved to be named here? Why, 
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he “rinst brought in women into the subject of his Plays’ ;” 
which is a business of less moment than that of A¢schylus, who 
Jirst added a Second Actor; or of Sophocles, who added a Third: 
yet neither of these two improvements are registered in the Mar- 
ble: and why then should that of Phrynichus be mentioned when 
theirs are omitted? But I will not charge it as a fault upon 
Mr. B. that he neglected to gather this hint from the word 
TMPQTOS; for the common Editions of the Marble have it 
not. But, I am afraid, he will not easily excuse himself for 
not observing the next words,..7é0y 0...patyos; which. have 
been always hitherto thought to signify ‘“‘ That the Goat was 
made the prize of Tragedy.” Now certainly the proper place 
of mentioning this prize was at the epoch of Thespis, the In- 
ventor of Tragedy; for so the prizes of Comedy, ‘the cask 
of wine, and the basket of figs,” are mentioned in the epoch 
of Susarion, the Inventor of Comedy. And what blindness was 
it in Mr. B. not to observe this, when he so boldly tells the 
Stone-cutter, and the man that set him to work, that they had 
dropt a whole line; and that these words belong to Phrynichus ? 
Pray what could TPALOS the Goat have to do in the epoch 
of Phrynichus? Does Mr. B. believe that sorry prize was con- 
tinued after Tragedy came into reputation? Would Phryni- 
chus, or any body for him, have been at the charge of a Stage, 
and all the ornaments of a Chorus and Actors, for the hopes 
of winning a Goat, that would hardly pay for one vizard? In 
the following epochs of schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, &c. 
there is no mention of the Goat: and, if this epoch had be- 
longed to Phrynichus, no Goat had been here neither. 

But Mr. B. rather suspects ‘That the Graver did make 
an omission, because the next wra in the Marble falls as low 
as Olymp. uxvit; before which time it is not to be doubted 
but the Alcestis of Phrynichus (that Phrynichus who was Thes- 
pis’s scholar) was added.” Now, with his leave, I shall make 
bold to ask him one question, in words of his own, ‘ Whether 
it was proper and prudent in him to accuse the Stone-cutter 
of negligence,” by an argument that discovers a shameful neg- 
. ligence in himself? for “the next wera is not so low as Ol. 
txvit.” As Mr. Selden has published it, it is but Ol. Lxv, 4. 
But without doubt Mr. Selden mistook the letters of the in- 
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scription (as the learned Dr. Prideaux has observed before me), 
and for TII read III; i. e. 3, instead of 6: so that the true ewra 
that comes after Thespis is Olymp. Lxv, 1; but the era that 
Mr. B. speaks of, Olymp. Lxvu1, is the next but one after Thes- 
pis. Is not Mr. B. now an accurate Writer, and a fit person 
to correct a Stone-cutter? or shall we blame his Assistant ‘ that 
consulted Books for him?” But the Assistant may be rather 
supposed to have written this passage right, and the mistake 
be Mr. B.’s; ‘for that is a case known often to have happened 
in the copying of Manuscripts.” 


But the Gentleman makes amends, with telling us a piece of 
most certain news ; ‘for it is not to be doubted,” he says, ‘but 
the Alcestis of Phrynichus was acted before Olymp. txv11.” Now 
I would crave leave to inquire of him how he came to hear of this 
news? But perhaps he will tell me, ‘* I may as well ask how he 
came to hear his name was Phrynichus? Fame, that told him the 
one, must tell him the other too.” But, if he do not trust too 
much to Fame (which I advise him not to do, for she often changes 
sides), I would then tell him a piece of news, quite contrary to his, 
‘That it is not to be doubted but Alcestis was Not acted before 
Olymp. Lxvit, because that Olympiad was the very first time that 
Phrynichus wrote for the Stage; and he was alive and made Plays 
till xxxv years after. I will tell him too some other particulars 
about this Phrynichus; but, before I do that, he will give me leave 
to expostulate a little about his conduct in this quarrel with the 
Stone-cutter; the whole ground of which, as the case plainly ap- 
pears, was this: —Mr. B. would have Thespis placed earlier in the 
Marble than Ol. Lx1, because Phalaris was dead before that Olym- 
piad ; and consequently could not hear of Tragedy, unless Thespis 
was earlier. Upon this, he indicts the Stone-cutter for an idle fellow ; 
who, after he had graved’ Aq’ ov Oéomts 0 roinTys, skipped a whole 
line, and tacked the words which concerned Phrynichus to the 
name of Thespis. Now, allowing that the poor Stone-cutter should 
confess this and plead guilty, pray what advantage would Mr. B. 
and his Sicilian Prince get by it? for let it be as he would have 
it, ‘Aq’ ov o Seams 0 monty .... and that the line that should have 
come after was really omitted,—yet, however, since THEsris is 
named there, there is something said about him in the very original 
which the Graver should have copied ; and though the sera of it 
be lost by the Graver’s negligence, yet we are sure, from the me- 
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thod of the whole Inscription, that this lost wra must needs be later 
than that which comes before it. But the «ra that comes before 
it, “* Cyrus's victory over Croesus,” is Olymp. L1x, 1, or at soonest, 
Lviit, 3; and the death of Phalaris, as Mr. B. himself allows 
through all his Examination, was at Ol. tv11, 3. What is it then 
that he aims at, in his charge against the Stone-cutter ?—could he 
carry his point against him ever so clearly, yet his Phalaris is still 
in the very same condition, for he died, we see, v11I years, or v at 
least, before Thespis is spoken of in the original Inscription. And 
is not this a substantial piece of dudness (it is one of his own civil 
words!) to make all this bustle about omissions in the Marble, 
when, if all he asks be allowed him, he is but just as he was before ? 
I am afraid his readers will be tempted to think that, whether the 
Stone-cutter was so or no, his accuser has here shown himself a 
very ordinary workman. 

Having thus vindicated the Graver of the Inscription from the 
insults of our Examiner, I shall now put in a word in behalf of 
the Author of it. That excellent Writer here tells us, that the 
first performance of Thespis was after Olymp. 11x, 1; for this is 
the plain import of his words, and those learned men * who have 
taken pains to illustrate this Chronicle,” have all understood them 
so. But Mr. B. will not take up with this authority; for he 
affirms—‘ Some of Thespis’s Plays were acted about Olymp. 111; 
and if this here, about Olymp. Lx, was his, it was rather one of 
his last than the first; but his real opinion is, that it was neither 
the first nor last, but Phrynichus’s Play, erroneously applied to 
Thespis.” Now, in answer to this, I dare undertake from the 
same topic that Mr. B. uses, i. e. “a comparison of 'Thespis’s age 
with Phrynichus’s” to prove the very contrary ;—that this Play, 
about Olymp. Lx, could not be Phrynichus’s ; and that in all pro- 
bability it was the first of Thespis. 

Suidas, to whom the whole learned world confess themselves 
much obliged for his accounts of the age and works of so many 
Authors, tells us ** Phrynichus was Thespis’s scholar';” and Mr. 
B. himself expressly affirms the same*. Plato names them both 
together as pretenders to the invention of Tragedy; where he 
says ‘* That Tragedy did not begin, as men believe, from Thespis, 
nor from Phrynichus*.” And if any one will infer from this 
passage of Plato that the two Poets were nearer of an age than 
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Master and Scholar usually are, he will make my argument against 
Phalaris so much the stronger; for by this means Thespis will be 
nearer to Phrynichus’s age-and remoter from Phalaris’s. But I 
am willing to suppose with Mr. B. that Phrynichus was Scholar 
to Thespis; so that, if we can but fix the Scholar’s age, we may 
gather from thence the age of the Master. Now Phrynichus made 
a Tragedy at Athens, which he intituled (M:Ayrov adwors) “The 
Taking of Miletus.” ‘Callisthenes says (they are the words of 
Strabo) that Phrynichus the Tragic Poet, was fined by the Athe- 
nians a thousand drachms, for making a Tragedy, called The 
Taking of Miletus by Darius'.”. And Herodotus, an older Au- 
thor than he:—*‘‘ When Phrynichus,” says he, “ exhibited his 
Play, The Taking of Miletus, the whole Theatre fell into tears, 
and fined the Poet a thousand drachms; and made an order that 
nobody ever after should make a Play of that subject?.”. The 
same thing is reported by Plutarch*, A@lian*, Libanius®, Am- 
mianus Marcellinus®, the Scholiast on Aristophanes’, and Joh. 
Tzetzes*®. But the Taking of Miletus, the whole story of which 
is related by Herodotus, was either at Olymp. Lxx or Lxx1, asall ~ 
Chronologers are agreed; and the Tragedy of Phrynichus being 
made upon that subject, we are sure that he must be alive after 
Ol. rxx. But there is another Tragedy of his, called Doimacat, 
which will show him to have been still alive above xx years after 
that Olympiad. It is cited by the Scholiast on Aristophanes’, 
and Athenzus’® gives us an Iambic out of it:— 
Vadpoisw avticract’ aeidovtes pean. 


But the writer of the argument of A’schylus’s Perse has the most 
particular account of it: ——‘* Glaucus,” says he, ‘in his Book about 
the Subjects of A€schylus’s Plays,” says" “‘his Perse were bor- 
rowed from the Pheenissee of Phrynichus; the first verse of which 
Pheenissz is this :— 

“Tad dort TMepowv trav marta Benxdrov 
and a eunuch is introduced, bringing the news of Xerxes’s defeat, 


1. Strabo xiv. p. 635. MiAgrov ddwow vad Aapeiov. 

2. Herod. vi. c. 21. 3. Plut. Prec. Reip. gerende. 4. El. xii. 17. 

5. Liban. tom. i. p. 506. 6. Amm. xxvii. 1. 7. Schol. Arist. p. 364. 
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and setting chairs for the ministers of state to sit down on'.” 
Now it is evident from this Fragment, that Phrynichus was yet 
alive after Xerxes’s expedition, i.e. Olymp. uxx, 1. Nay, three 
years after this Olympiad, he made a Tragedy at Athens, and 
carried the victory, Themistocles being at the charge of all the 
furniture of the Scene and Chorus’; who, in memory of it, set up 
this inscription: BEMIZSTOKAHS ®PEAPIO® EXOPHTEL 
PPYNIXOZ EAIAAZKEN* AAEIMANTOZ HPXEN, i.e. 
‘¢ Themistocles, of the parish of Phreari, was at the charge; Phry- 
nichus made the Tragedy; and Adimantus was Archon.” And I 
am apt to believe that Phcenisse was this very Play which he 
made for Themistocles ; for what could be a more proper subject 
and compliment to Themistocles than Xerxes’s defeat, which he 
had so great a hand in? Now we are sure, from the name of the 
Archon, that this was done at Olymp. Ltxxv, 4; and how long the 
Poet survived this victory, there is nobody now to tell us. 

To compare this now with Mr. B’s doctrine about the age of 
Thespis and Phrynichus: ‘It is not to be doubted,” says he, 
““but the Alcestis of Phrynichus was acted before Olymp. Lxvur.” 
There spoke an oracle,—* it is not to be doubted ;” because we 
find him still making Tragedies xxxv1 years after. Mr. B. de- 
clares his opinion twice, ‘* That a Play acted about Olymp. vx. 
was not made by Thespis, but by Phrynichus.”. Who will not 
.Tise up now to this Gentleman’s opinion? That Play must needs 
be Phrynichus’s, because he was working for the Stage still, nay, 
and carried the prize there, Lx111 years after that Olympiad. This, 
I think, is a little longer than Mr. Dryden’s vein has yet lasted ; 
which, Mr. B. says, “is about xxxvi years.” But I can help him 
to another instance that will come up with it exactly to a single 
year; for Sophocles began Tragedy at the age of xxviii, and held 
out at it till the age of xc1°; the interval nx11. If this example 
will bring off Mr. B. for saying the Play is Phrynichus’s against 
the plain authority of the Marble, it is at his service; but with 
this reserve, that he shall not abuse me for lending it; for I have 
had too much of that already. 

But, if I may venture to guess any thing that Mr. B. will think 
or say, I conceive that, upon better consideration, he will be willing 
to allow Suidas’s words, “* That Phrynichus got the prize at Ol. 
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Lxvil', to be meant of his first victory; for so we find in the 
Marble that the first victories of A®schylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, are the only ones recorded*. And if Phrynichus began at 
Olymp. txvi1, then the distance between his first and his last 
(that we know of) will be xxxvi years; which is the very space 
that Mr. B. assigns to Aristophanes and Mr. Dryden. And it hits 
too with what the same Suidas has delivered about Thespis, ‘* That 
he exhibited a Play at Olymp. Lx1°;” for, if we interpret this 
passage, like the other about Phrynichus, that it was Thespis’s 
first Play—then the Master will be older than the Scholar by 
about xxv years; which is a competent time; and, I believe, near 
upon the same that the very learned person whom Mr. B. so much 
honours ‘by letting the world know he had all his knowledge in 
these matters from him” (which they that know that person’s 
eminent learning will think to be no compliment to him) is older 
than Mr. B. And I humbly conceive that all these hints and 
coincidences, when added to the express authority of the Marble, 
which sets Thespis after Olymp. trx, will bring it up to the highest 
probability that Thespis first introduced Tragedy about Olymp. 
Lx1; which is xiv years after the true Phalaris was dead. 

I observe Mr. B.’s emphatical expression, “* The Alcestis of 
Phrynichus, that Phrynichus who was 'Thespis’s Scholar ;” which 
seems to imply that he thought there were two Phrynichuses, both 
Tragic Poets; and indeed the famous Lilius Gyraldus*, almost as 
learned a man as Mr. B., was of the same opinion. It is necessary, 
therefore, to examine this point, or else our argument from the 
date of Phrynichus’s Phoenisse will be very lame and precarious ; 
for it may be pretended the Author of Phoenissee was not ‘ that 
Phrynichus that was Thespis’s Scholar.” Now, with Mr. B.'s gra- 
cious permission (for I dare be free with Gyraldus) I will endea- 
vour to show that there was but one Tragedian of that name. It 
is true there were two Phrynichuses that wrote for the Stage ; 
the one a Tragic, the other a Comic Poet; that is a thing be- 
yond question; but the point that I contend for is, that there 
were not two Phrynichuses, Writers of Tragedy. 

The pretence for asserting two Tragic Poets of that name, isa 
passage of Suidas; who, after he had named @pvmyos, &c. “ Phry- 
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nichus, the son of Polyphradmon, or Minyras, or Chorocles, the 
Scholar of Thespis;” and “ that his Tragedies are nine,” ITAevpwvia, 
Airyirrwot', &c., subjoins, undera newhead, Ppvvrxos, &c.—* Phry- 
nichus, the son of Melanthas, an Athenian Tragedian: some of 
his Plays are ‘Avdpouéda, 'Hpvyoun, and Tuppixa.” ‘This latter 
place is taken, word for word, out of Aristophanes’s Scholiast’; 
who adds, that the same man made the Tragedy called ‘ The 
Taking of ‘Miletus.”. Now it may seem from these two passages, 
that. there were two Phrynichuses, Tragic Poets; for the one is 
called the son of Melanthas, the other not; and the three Plays 
ascribed to the latter are quite different from all the nine that were 
made by the former. But, to take off this pretence, I crave leave 
to observe that the naming his father Melanthas is an argument of 
small force; for we see the other has three fathers assigned to 
him ; so uncertain was the tradition about the name of his father : 
some authors therefore might relate that his father was called Me- 
lanthas, and yet mean the very same Phrynichus, that, according 
to others, was the son of Polyphradmon. And then the second 
plea, that the Plays attributed to the one are wholly different from 
those of the other, is even weaker than the former; for the whole 
dozen mentioned in Suidas might belong to the same Phrynichus. 
He says, indeed, ‘‘ Phrynichus, Polyphradmon’s son, wrote nine 
Plays ;” because the Author he here copies from knew of no more ; 
but there might be more, notwithstanding his not hearing of them; 
as we see there really were two, “The Taking of Miletus,” and 
‘* Pheenissee,” that are not mentioned here by Suidas. 

‘Having shown now what very slight ground the tradition about 
two Tragedian Phrynichuses is built on, I will give some argu- 
ments on my side, which induce me to think there was but one. 
And my first is, Because all the Authors named above, Herodotus, 
Callisthenes, Strabo, Plutarch, #lian, Libanius, Amm, Marcellinus, 
Joh. Tzetzes, who speak of the Play called ‘‘ The Taking of 
Miletus,” style the Author of it barely Ppuveyos o Tparyixos, ‘ Phry- 
nichus the Tragedian,” without adding o Newrepos, “the Younger,” 
as all of them, or some at least, would and ought to have done, if 
this person had not been the famous Phrynichus that was Thespis’s 
Scholar. And so, when he is quoted on other occasions by Athe- 
nus, Hephestion, Isaac Tzetzes, &c. he is called in like manner 


1. Suid. in Dpwy. leg. MAevpwviai, ex Tzetze ad Lycophronem. 
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“« Phrynichus the Tragic Poet,” without the least intimation that 
there was another of the same name and profession. 

Besides this, the very Scholiast on Aristophanes, and Suidas, 
who are the sole Authors produced, to show there were two Tra- 
gedians, do in other places plainly declare there was but one. 
«There were four Phrynichuses in all,” says the Scholiast’: 


‘** Phrynichus, the son of Polyphradmon, the Tragic Poet. 

‘‘ Phrynichus, the son of Chorocles, an Actor of Tragedies’. 

‘“‘ Phrynichus, the son of Eunomides, the Comic Poet. 

‘‘ Phrynichus, the Athenian General; who was concerned 
with Astyochus, and engaged in a plot against the go- 


vernment.” 


Pe PS 


What can be more evident than that, according to this catalogue, 
there was but one of this name, a Tragedian? But it is no wonder 
if, in Lexicons and Scholia compiled out of several authors, there 
be several things inconsistent with one another. So in another 
place, both the Scholiast* and Suidas* make this fourth Phryni- 
chus, the General, to be the same with the third, the Comic Poet: 
on the contrary, lian’ makes him the same with the first: and he 
adds a particular circumstance, ‘ That in his Tragedy Iluppiyat, 
he so pleased the Theatre with the warlike songs and dances of his 
Chorus, that they chose him as a fit person to make a General.” 
Among the Moderns, some fall in with Mlian’s story; and some 
with the other; but, with all deference to their judgments, I am 
persuaded both of them are false; for Phrynichus the General was 
stabbed at Athens, Olymp. xc11, 2, as Thucydides® relates; but 
a more exact account of the circumstances of his death is to be met 
with in Lysias’? and Lycurgus’*, the Orators. This being a matter 
of fact beyond all doubt and controversy, I affirm that the date of 
his death can neither agree with the Tragic nor the Comic Poet’s 
history ; being too late for the one, and too early for the other. It 
is too late for the Tragedian, because he began to make Plays, as 
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we have seen above, at Olymp. txvir; from which time, till 
Olymp. xc11, 2, there are c11 years; and even from the date of his 
Phoenisse, that was acted at Olymp. txxv, 4, which is the last 
time we hear of him, there are uxvt years to the death of Phry- 
nichus the General; and then it is too early for the Comedian, for 
we find him alive five years after contending, with his Play' called 
‘The Muses” (quoted by Athenzeus, Pollux, Suidas, &c.) against 
Aristophanes’s Frogs, at Olymp. xc111, 3; when Callias was 
Archon. 

Again, I will show there was but one Phrynichus a Tragedian. 
Aristophanes, in his Vespz, says that the old men at Athens used 
to sing “the old Songs of Phrynichus*:”— 

Kal puwvpiCovres erg 

"Apyaopedcodwvoppunyypara. ; 

It is a conceited word of the Poet’s making; and o:dwvo, which is 
one member of the composition of it, relates to the Phoenissze (i. e. 
the Sidonians), a Play of Phrynichus, as the Scholiast well ob- 
serves. Here we see the Author of Pheenissee (whom they sup- 
pose to be the latter Phrynichus) is meant by Aristophanes; but 
if I prove too that Aristophanes in this very place meant the 
Phrynichus, Thespis’s Scholar, it will be evident that these two 
Phrynichuses (whom they falsely imagine) are really one and the 
same. Now that Aristophanes meant the Scholar of Thespis, will 
appear from the very words uéAn apxaia, “ Ancient Songs and 
Tunes.” Ancient, because that Phrynichus was the second, or, as 
some in Plato thought, the first Author of Tragedy: and ‘ Songs 
and Tunes,” because he was celebrated and famous by that very 
character. ‘* Phrynichus,” says the Scholiast on this place®, ““had 
a mighty name for making of Songs;” but in another place he says 
the same thing of Phrynichus, the Son of Polyphradmon; whe, 
according to Suidas, was ‘Thespis’s Scholar. ‘‘He was admired,” 
says he, “for the making of Songs*;” “They cry him up for 
composing of Tunes; and he was before Aéschylus®’.” And can 
it be doubted then any longer but that the same person is meant? 
It is a problem of Aristotle’s Aid Ti oi mepi Dpvvyov marAXov oav 
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neAotroio ; ** Why did Phrynichus make more Songs than any Tra- 
gedian does now-a-days 12” ~~ And he answers it,"H d:a ro jwodAa- 

wrdoid elvar TOTE TA médn, ey Tais TWY PET PWY Tparyipdias. Cor- 
rect it Ta eA TwV MET pwU ev Tals Tpary~poigus 5. “Was it,” says, 
he, ‘* because at that time the Songs (sung by the Chorus) in 
Tragedies were many more.than the Verses spoken by the Actors?” 
Does not Aristotle’s very question imply that there was but one 
Phrynichus a Tragedian ? 

I will add one argument more for it, and that, if Ido not much 
mistake, will put an end to the controversy ; for I will prove that 
the very passage in Aristophanes, where the Scholiast, and Suidas 
from him, tell us of this supposed second Phrynichus the son of 
Melanthas, concerns the one and true Phrynichus the Scholar of 
Thespis. ‘* The ancient Poets,” says Atheneus, ‘‘ Thespis, Pra- 
tinas, Carcinus, and Phrynichus, were called OpXNeTiKol, Dancers ; 
because they not only used much Dancing in the Choruses of their 
Plays, but they were common Dancing-masters, teaching any body 
that had a mind to learn*®.” And to the same purpose Aristotle 
tells us, ‘that the first Poetry of the Stage was OpxneTxwrépa, 
more set upon Dances than that of the following ages*.” This 
being premised (though I had occasion to ao" of it before), I 
shall now set down the words of the Poet *: 

‘oO yap yEpwor, ws éEme dia moX\ou Xpovov, 

“Hxovce 7’ avAou, mepxapns T~ wpaypatt, 

‘Opxovpevos TAS vuKTOS ovdev TaUcETAL 

Tapyai’ eel’ o1 Ooms nywvitero, 

Kai rovs tpaypdous gnow amodeitew Kpovous 

Tov vovv, d:opynoopevos ddtyov taorepov. 
Which are spoken by a Servant concerning an old fellow, his 
Master, that was in a frolic of Dancing. Who the Thespis was 
that is here spoken of, the Scholiast and Suidas pretend to tell 
us; for they say “‘ It was one Thespis, a Harper; not the Tragic 
Poet *.” . To.speak freely, the place has not been understood this 
thousand years and more, being neither written nor pointed right ; 
for what can be the meaning of K povous tov vouww? The word 
Kpovos alone signifies the whole; and tov vow is superfluous and 
needless. And so in another place ° : 

Oux! bdag ers TOUTOY, KpOovos wy. 

Arist. Prob. xix. 2. Athen. i. p. 22, Oi apyaio: ronrai. 
Arist. Poét. iv. _ 4. Arist. Vesp. p. 364. 
Schol. ibid. ‘O xiPapwdds, ov yap sj 6 tTpayixds. So Suidas in O¢or. 
Arist. Nub. p. 107. 
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I humbly conceive the whole passage should be thus read and 
distinguished : 


"Opxoupevos 7H wuKTos ovsev maverai 
Tapyat éxeiv’, ols O€oms yywviCero* 
Kai rove Tpaypdous onow dmobdeitew k povous 
Tove viv, diopynoopevos OAdiyov borepov. 
** All night jong,” says he, “he dances those old Dances that 
Thespis used in his Choruses; and he says he will dance here 
upon the Stage by and by, and show the Tragedians of these times 
to be a parcel of fools, he will out-dance them so much.” And 
who can doubt now, that considers what I have newly quoted from 
Atheneeus, but that Thespis (0 apyaios) the old Tragic Poet {who 
lived cxtv years before the date of this Play) o opyinorexos, the 
- common Dancing-master at Athens, is meant here by Aristo- 
phanes? So that the Scholiast and Suidas may take their Harper 
again for their own diversion; for it was a common practice among 
those Grammarians, when they happened to be at a loss, to invent 
a story for the purpose. But, to go on with Aristophanes; the 
old fellow begins to dance, and as he dances, he says 
KaAn8pa Xaraobw rave’ wal ydp by 
= nar os apxyn 
(Oi. Maddow 8é 7 tows pavias apx) 
liiespaly Avyicavros vrai pwpuns. 
So the intercolution is to be placed here ; which is faulty in all the 
editions. ‘‘ Make room there,” says he, “for I am beginning a 
Dance that is enough to strain a man’s side with the violent mo- 
tion.” After a line or two, he adds 
IIryoce Dpvuyos, womrep GrexTwp, 
(Oi. Taya Baddnoes) 
Servs ovpandy xy éxAaxTiCwv. 
Thus the words are to be pointed ;—which have hitherto been 
falsely distinguished.’ But there is an error here of a worse sort, 
which has possessed the copies of this Play ever since Adrian’s 
time, and perhaps before. IIryjco0w signifies “tocrouch, and sneak 
away for fear,” as poultry do at the sight of the kite; or a cock 
when he is beaten at fighting. - The Scholiast! ‘and lian * tell us 
that—IIryace Dpvnyos, domep akexrwp—“Phrynichus sneaks 
like a cock,” became a Proverb upon those “ that came off badly 
in any affair ;” because Phrynichus the Tragedian came off sneak- 
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GAwats. Now, with due reverence to Antiquity, I ¢rave leave 
to suspect that this is a Proverb coined on purpose, because the 
Commentators were puzzled here. For, in the first’ place, ‘to 
sneak away like a cock,” seems to be a very improper similitude ; 
for a cock is one of the most bold and martial of birds. I know 
there is an expression like this of some nameless Poet’, 


“Erne” ddéxtwp SoiAov ws KXivas wrépov 
“ He sneaked like a cock, that hangs down his wings when he is beaten.” 


But this case is widely different: for the comparison here is very 
elegant and natural, because the circumstance of being beaten is 
added to it; but to say it in general of a cock, as if the whole 
species were naturally timid, is unwarrantable and absurd. As in 
another instance :—-‘‘ He stares like a man frightened out of his 
wits,” is an expression proper enough; but we cannot say in ge-~ 
neral “‘ He stares like a man.” I shall hardly believe, therefore, 
that Aristophanes, the most ingenious man of an age that was fertile 
of great Wits, would let such an expression pass him, ‘‘ He sneaks 
like acock.” But, in the next place, the absurdity of it is doubled 
and tripled by the sentence that it is joined with: ‘* Phrynichus,” 
says he, “kicking his legs up to the very heavens in dances, 
crouches, and sneaks like a cock.” This is no better than down- 
right nonsense: though, to say something in excuse for the Inter- 
preters, they did not join éexAaxriWwy with Ppvrryos, as I do, but 
with the word that follows in the next verse. But if the reader 
pleases to consult the passage in the Poet, he will be convinced that 
the construction can be no other than what I have made it. *ExAax- 
Tioos, says Hesychius, cyjpa yopixov, opynoews suvTovov (correct 
‘it oXHuAa Yopicys opxngews cuvTovoy*), * was a sort of dance, lofty 
and vehement, used by the Choruses.” And Julius Pollux, Ta 
exraxticuaTa, yuvaxwy nv opyypara’ Ede yap vrép Tov wpmov 
éexraxrica. “The éxX\axricuata,” says he, “were dances of 
women; for they were to kick their heels higher than their 
shoulders*.” But, I eonceive, here is a palpable fault in this 
passage of Pollux: for certainly this kind of dance would be very 
unseemly and immodest in women. And the particle yap, for, 
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does farther show the reading to be faulty; for how can the throwing- 
up the heels as high as the head in dancing, be assigned as a reason 
why the dance must belong to Women? It would rather prove it 
belonged to Men, because it required great strength and agility. 
But the error will be removed, if instead of -ywvaxav, we correct 
it -yuuvxwv. The dance, says he, was proper to the yuum«ol, 
Exercises ; for the legs were to be thrown up very high, and con- 
sequently it required teaching and practice. Well, it is evident 
now how every way absurd and improper the present passage of 
Aristophanes is.—If I ne | have leave to offer the emendation 
of so inveterate an error, I would read the place thus:— 
-TIAHZZEI Dpinixos, Gowep aGréxtwp 
(Oi. Ta a Badagoess) 
Exeros ovpanov y' éxAaxT:Cwy. 
i... 4 Phrynichus sTRIKES like a cock, ‘iciwine his heels very 
lofty.” This is spoken by the old fellow while he is cutting his 
capers; and in one of his frisks he offers to strike the servant that 
stood by with his foot as it was aloft. Upon which the servant 
says, Taya BadrAnoes,—~ You will hit me by and by, with your 
capering and kicking.” IIAyjcow is the proper term for a cock 
when he strikes as he is fighting; as []Aq«7poy is his spur that he 
strikes with. The meaning of the passage is this: That in his 
dances he leaped up, and vaulted, like Phrynichus, who was cele- 
brated for those performances; as it farther appears from what 
follows a little after : 
Kai roe Dpuviyeiov, 


*ExAawrigare Tis Owe 
"Adovres Gvw oxédos 
"QCw@ow of Gearail. 


Which ought to be thus corrected and distinguished : 
Kai, to Dpwvixerov, 


‘Exdaxrisdtw Tis’ Omws 
"T3ovres avw axéAos 
“QGwow ot Gearai. 


i.e. And in Phrynichus’s way, frisk and caper, so as the specta- 
tors, seeing your legs aloft, may cry out with admiration.” Now 
to draw our inference from these several passages, it appears, I 
suppose sufficiently, that the Phrynichus here spoken of by Aris- 
tophanes was, as well as the Thespis, famous for his dancing; and 
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eonsequently, by the authority of Athenzeus quoted above, he 
must be o apxaios Ppuvixos, “the ancient Phrynichus,” o opyno- 
vixos, ‘‘ the master of dancing'.”. Upon the whole matter then, 
there was but one Tragedian Phrynichus, the Scholar of Thespis ; 
and if so, we have fully proved already, from the dates of his 
Plays, that his master Thespis ought not to be placed earlier than 
about Olymp. Lx. 

But I have one short argument more, independent of all those 
before, which will evidently prove that Thespis was younger than 
Phalaris; for to take the earliest account of Thespis which Mr. 
Boyle contends for, he was contemporary with Pisistratus. But 
Pisistratus’s eldest son Hippias was alive at Olymp. Lxx1, 2*; and 
after that was at the battle of Marathon, Olymp. Lxx11. 2, where 
he was slain, according to Cicero*®, Justin*, and Tertullian’; 
but, if Suidas say true (out of A€lian’s book De Providentia, as 
one may guess by the style and matter), he survived that fight®, 
and died at Lemnos of a lingering distemper: and this latter ac- 
count seems to be confirmed by Thucydides and Herodotus: for 
the one says ‘‘ He was with the Medes at Marathon’,” without 
saying he was killed there; and the other not obscurely intimates 
that he was not killed; for he says, ‘‘ His tooth, that dropped out 
of his head upon the Attic ground, was the only part of his body 
that had a share in that soil®.” There are only two generations 
then from Thespis’s time to the battle of Marathon; but there are 
four from Phalaris’s; for Theron, the fourth from that Telema- 
chus that deposed Phalaris®, got the government of Agrigentum, 
Olymp. Lxx111, 1, but three years only after that battle; and he 
was then at least xi years old, as appears from the ages of his 
son and daughter. I will give a Table of both the lines of suc- 


cession : 


1. We have part of an Epigram made by Phrynichus himself (a), in commendation 
of his dancing : 


“ore ny Spxnais Toca po moper, boo’ évi wovTw 
UDATa wWowiTar YelwaT: wE OAOn. 


2. Marm. Arund, 3. Cic. ad. Att. ix. 10. 
_ 4. Just. ii. 9. 5. Tert, adv. Gentes. 
G. Suid. in ‘lamias. 7.. Thue. vi. p. 452. 
& Herod. vi. 106. 9. See above, p. 195, 196, 197. 


(a) Plut. Sympos. Qurst. viii. 9. 
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1. Telemachus. Phalaris. 
2. Emmenides. 
Thespis. 1. Pisistratus. 3. /Enesidamus. 
2. Hippias, Ol. txxun, 2. 4. Theron, OL Lxxm, 2. 

It is true Hippias was an old man at that time; though it appears, 
by the post and business Herodotus assigns him, that he was not 
so very old as some make him. But, however, let him be as old, 
if they please, as Theron’s father, yet still the case is very apparent 
that Thespis is one whole generation younger than Phalaris. 

It may now be a fit season to visit the learned Examiner, and 
to see with what vigour and address he repels all these arguments 
that have settled the time of Thespis about Olymp. Lx1. His 
authorities are Diogenes Laértius and Plutarch, who shall now be 
examined. ‘The point which Mr. B. endeavours to prove, is this: 
That Thespis acted Plays in Solon’s time, and consequently before 
the death of Phalaris. Now the words of Laértius, which are 
all he says that any ways relate to this affair, are exactly these :— 
** Solon,” says he, ‘ hindered Thespis from acting of ‘Tragedies ; 
believing those false representations to be of no use’.” Hence the 
Examiner infers that Thespis acted his Plays in the days of Solon ; 
so that his argument lies thus :——‘‘ He was hindered from acting 
Tragedies; ergo, he acted Tragedies:” i.e. he acted them, be- 
cause he did not act them. Is not this now a syllogism worthy 
of the acute Mr. B. and his new System of Logic ?—And it is not 
a much better argument if you turn its face the quite contrary 
way; for if Solon, when Thespis, as we may suppose, made appli- 
cation to him for his leave to act Tragedies, would not suffer him 
to do it, is it not reasonable to infer that Thespis acted none till 
after Solon’s death ?—which is the very account that I have esta- 
blished by so many arguments. 

But are not the words of Plutarch more clear and express in 
the Examiner’s behalf? It is true; for this Author relates par- 
ticularly ‘* That Solon saw one of Thespis’s Plays; and then, dis- 
liking the way of it, he forbade him to act any more*.” But 
what then? how does it appear that this was done before Phalaris’s 
death? If I should allow this story in Plutarch to be true, yet 
Mr. B. will find it a difficult thing to extort from it what he aims 
at. ‘* Why, yes,” he says, ‘* Solon was Archon, Olymp. xLv1, 3; 
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which is xtiv years before Phalaris was killed. Here Mr. B. 
supposes that this business with Thespis happened in the year 
of Solon’s Archonship; which is directly to oppose his own Au- 
thor Plutarch, who relates at large how Solon, after he was Archon, 
travelled abroad x years; and after his return (how long after we 
cannot tell) this thing passed between him and Thespis. ‘ But 
Eusebius,” says Mr. B. ‘ places the rise of Tragedy Olymp. xiv; 
a little after Solon’s Archonship.” Will Mr. B. here stand to this 
against the plain words of Plutarch? Mr. B. either does or may 
know, that Eusebius’s Histories are so shuffled and interpolated, 
and so disjointed from his Tables, that no wise Chronologer dares 
depend on them in a point of any niceness without concurrent 
authority. ‘* But,” says he, ‘take the lowest account that can be, 
that Solon saw Thespis’s Plays at the end of his life; Solon died 
at the end of the L1u1d, or the beginning of the t1vth Olympiad’; 
i. e, xIy years before Phalaris died.” Now here is a double mis- 
representation of the Author he pretends to quote; for there is 
nothing in Plutarch about Olymp. x111. or t1v; he only tells us 
that one Phanias said Solon died when Hegestratus was Archon, 
who succeeded Comias; in whose year Pisistratus usurped the 
government, But we know the date of Pisistratus’s usurpation is 
Olymp. tiv, 4, Comias being then Archon*; so that Solon, ac- 
cording to Phanias’s doctrine, died at Olymp. tv, 1; which is 1v 
years later than Mr. B. makes him say. But to pardon him this 
fault, which in him shall pass for a small one, yet the next will 
bear harder upon him; for he brings in this date of Solon’s death 
out of Phanias, as if it was a point uncontroverted, and allowed 
by Plutarch himself; whereas Plutarch barely mentions it, with- 
out the least token of approbation; and places before it a quite 
different account from Heraclides (an Author as old as Phanias, 
and much more considerable), ‘‘ That Solon lived TY XNON 
XPONON, A Lone TIME after Pisistratus’s usurpation.” Nay, 
there is some ground for conjecture that Plutarch disbelieved 
Phanias; for he espouses that common story about Solon’s con- 
versation with Croesus*, who came not to the crown till OL. Lv, 3, 
which is two years after Solon’s death, according to Phanias; and 
yet Solon did not see Croesus at his first accession to the throne, 
but after he had conquered xiv nations in Asia, as Herodotus tells 
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it; so that, for any thing that Mr. B. has proved, Solon might 
possibly have this controversy with Thespis after the death of the 
Sicilian Prince. But what if it was before his death? must the 
fame of this new diversion, called Tragedy, which was then a dis- 
honourable thing, and quashed by the Magistrate, needs fly as far 
as Sicily, to the Prince’s court ?—as if a new show could not be 
produced at Bartholomew Fair but the Foreign Princes must all 
hear of it! 

But I must frankly observe on Mr. B.’s side (what he forgot 
to do for himself) that, as Plutarch tells the story of Thespis, it 
must have happened a little before Pisistratus’s Tyranny ; for he 
presently subjoins, That when Pisistratus had wounded himself, 
and, pretending that he was set upon by enemies, desired to have 
a guard,—‘“ You do not act,” say Solon to him, ‘the part of 
Ulysses well; for he wounded himself to deceive his enemies ; but 
you, to deceive your own countrymen!” Laértius tells it.a little 
plainer: That when Pisistratus had. wounded himself, Solon said, 
** Ay, this comes of Thespis’s acting and personating in his Tra- 
gedies’.” Take both these passages together, and it must be 
allowed that, as far as Plutarch’s credit goes, it appears that 
Thespis did act some of his Plays before Olymp. tiv, 4.. But we 
haye seen above, that the Arundel Marble and Suidas set the 
date of his first essay about Olymp. Lx1; and the age of Phryni- 
chus his Scholar strongly favours their side; for, by their reck- 
oning, he began his Plays about xxv years after his Master, but 
by Plutarch’s, above t. And whose authority now shall we fol; 
low? Though there is odds enough against Plutarch, from the 
antiquity of the Author of the Marble, who was above 300 years 
older than he, and from his particular diligence and exactness 
about the History of the Stage, yet I will make bold to add 
another reason or two why I cannot here follow him; for he 
himself tells me in another place “That the first that brought 
Mv@ous xai T1a@n, the stories and the calamities of Heroes upon 
the Stage, were Phrynichus and A¢schylus’ ;” so that before them 
all Tragedy was satyrical; and the subject of it was nothing 
else but Bacchus and his Satyrs. But if this affair about Thes- 
pis, and Solon, and Pisistratus, be true, then Thespis must have 
represented Ulysses and other Heroes in his Plays; for it is inti- 
mated that Thespis’s acting gave the hint to Pisistratus to wound 
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himself, as Ulysses did. So that this latter passage of Plu- 
tarch is a refutation of his former. The case seems to me to 
be this:—Somebody had invented and published this about 
Solon, as a thing very agreeable to the character of a wise Law- 
giver; and Plutarch, who would never baulk a good story, 
though it did not exactly hit with Chronology, thought it a 
fault to omit it in his History of Solon’s Life. We have an- 
other instance of this in the very same Treatise; for he tells 
at large the conversation that Solon had with Creesus’ though 
he prefaces it with this, ‘‘ That some would show, by chronological 
arguments, that it must needs be a fiction.” Nay, he is so far 
transported in behalf of his story, that he accuses the whole 
system of Chronology as a labyrinth of endless uncertainty *! 
and yet he himself upon other occasions can make use of Chro- 
nological arguments, when he thinks they conduce to his design. 
As in the Life of Themistocles, he falls foul upon Stesimbrotus 
(an Author, as he himself owns’, contemporary with Pericles 
and Cimon; who, as Athenus says*, had seen Pericles, and 
might possibly see Themistocles too) for affirming that Themis- 
tocles conversed with Anaxagoras and Melissus, the Philoso- 
phers; ‘‘wherein he did not consider Chronology,” says Plu- 
tarch; “for Anaxagoras was an acquaintance of Pericles, who 
was much younger than Themistocles ; and Melissus was General 
against Pericles in the Samian war®.” Here, we see, this great 
man. could believe that an argument drawn from Time is of 
considerable force; and yet, with humble submission, Chrono- 
logy seems to be revenged on him in this place for the slight 
he put upon it in the other; for Pericles was not so remote 
from Themistocles’s time, but that one and the same person 
might be acquainted with them both,—and even they them- 
selves be acquainted with one another; the one being made 
General within xv1 years after the other’s banishment®. And 
first for Anaxagoras: he might very well be personally known 
to Themistocles; for he was born at Olymp. Lxx, 1, as Apol- 
lodorus and Demetrius Phalereus, two excellent Writers, tes- 
tify’; and began to teach philosophy at Athens at xx years of 
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age, Olymp. Lxxv, 1, when Callias was Archon; the very year of 
Xerxes’s expedition, when Themistocles acquired such glory ; 
and 1x years before he was banished. The same Authors in- 
form us that Anaxagoras continued xxx years teaching at 
Athens; so that he had 1x entire years to cultivate a friend- 
ship with Themistocles. And in the second place, what: hinders 
but that Melissus too might be Themistocles’s friend, and yet be 
the Samian General in the war against Pericles, which was at 
Olymp. txxxiv, 4'? for, suppose him to have been of the same 
age with Anaxagoras, he might then, as we have seen already, 
have been acquainted with Themistocles; nay, suppose him, if 
you please, x years older, and yet he would be but Lxx years’ 
old when he was General to the Samians. And what is there 
extraordinary in that? Anaxagoras himself survived that war 
XIII years”; and we have had in our own time more Generals 
than one that were Lxxx years of age. 

But Mr. B. will prove “that I myself allow Plutarch’s 
account of Thespis: and am obliged to defend it as much as 
he is, because I owned, in another place, that he was contem- 
porary with Solon®.” The Reader shall judge between us when 
I have told him the case. Johannes Malalas and another Writer 
relate that, soon after the siege of Troy, in Orestes’s time, one 
Themis or Theomis (i. e. as I corrected it, T'’hespis) first in- 
vented Tragedies; in opposition to which, I affirmed that ‘the 
true Thespis lived in Solon’s time,"—long enough after the 
taking of Troy. Now certainly there was no need of exactness 
here, where the distance of the two ages spoken of was so many 
whole centuries. I had no need to determine Thespis’s age to 
a particular year, but to say he lived in the time of Solon (as 
without question he did); and may be supposed about xx years 
old before Solon died, if he made Tragedies at Olymp. Lxt. 
Mr. B. is pleased to call that dissertation my soft Epistle to 
Dr. Mill, which is ironically said for hard; and indeed, to con- 
fess the truth, it is too hard for him to bite at, as appears by 
his most miserable stuff about Anapestic Verses. 

And so much for the age of Thespis. I shall now consider 
the opinion of those that make Tragedy to be older than He. 
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And what has the learned Examiner produced to maintain this 
assertion ?>—nothing but two common and obvious passages of 
Plato and Laértius; which every second-hand Writer quotes 
that speaks but of the Age of Tragedy; one of which passages 
tells us “‘ That Tragedy did not commence with Thespis nor 
Phrynichus, but was very old at Athens’:” the other, ‘ That 
of old, in Tragedy, the Chorus alone performed the whole 
Drama; afterwards Thespis introduced one Actor*.” This is 
all he brings, except a hint out of Aristotle;. who, affirming 
that Aschylus invented the second Actor, implies, he says, that 
Thespis found out the first. Now for two of his authorities, 
Laértius and Aristotle; these words of theirs do not prove that 
Tragedy is older than Thespis; for Thespis might be the first 
introducer of one Actor, and yet be the inventor too of that sort 
of Tragedy that was performed by the Chorus alone. At first, 
his Plays might be but rude and imperfect ; some Songs only and 
Dances by the Chorus and the Hemichoria; i. e. the two halves 
of the Chorus answering to each other; afterwards, by long use 
and experience, perhaps of xx, or xxx, or xi years, he might 
improve upon his own invention, and introduce one actor, to dis- 
course while the Chorus took breath. What inconsistency is 
thete in this? Aschylus, we see, is generally reported as the 
inventor of the second Actor; and yet several believed that 
afterwards he invented too the third Actor®; for, in the making 
of txxv Plays he had time enough to improve farther upon 
his first model. Where then is Mr. B.’s consequence, that he 
would draw from Laértius and Aristotle? But he has Plato 
yet in reserve; who affirms ‘* That Tragedy was in use at Athens 
long before Thespis’s time.” I have already observed, in answer 
to this, That Plato himself relates it as a paradox; and nobody 
that came after him would second him in it. He might be ex- 
cused indeed by this distinction, that he meant Avrocyediacpnara, 
the extemporal Songs in praise of Bacchus, which were really 
older than Thespis, and gave the first rise to Tragedy, were 
it not that he affirms there that Minos, the King of Crete, was 
introduced in those old ‘Tragedies before Thespis’s time*; which 
by no means may be allowed; for the old Tragedy was all (2a- 
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Tuptkyn Kal opynorixy) dancing and singing, and had no serious 
and doleful argument, as Minos must be, but all jollity and 
mirth. 

Mr. B. here takes his usual freedom of giving my character : 
‘“« He believes,” he says, ‘* Laértius’s works are better known to’ 
me than Plato's.” What Authors, he: believes I am best ac- 
quainted with, is to me wholly indifferent; but, since he seems 
curious about my acquaintance with Books, I will tell him pri- 
vately in his ear, that the last acquaintance I made of this sort 
was with the worst Author I ever yet met with. But, surely, 
one would think now that the Examiner himself was very well 
versed in Plato, since he is so pert upon me, and believes that 
I am not. Now the Reader shall see presently, and by this 
very passage of Plato, whether Mr. B. knows that Author, 
or rather ‘‘casts his eye upon him,” as he did upon Seneca 
and the Greek Tragedians, The Interlocutors in this Dialogue 
are Socrates and one Minos an Athenian, his acquaintance; and 
the subject of half their discourse is to vindicate Minos, the 
ancient king of Crete, from the character of cruelty and injustice, 
which the Tragic Poets by their Plays had fastened upon him. 
Now our Examiner, with his wonderful diligence and sense, 
believes the person that talks there with Socrates, to be Minos 
the old King of Crete, who lived about pccc years before him’: 
“‘ Minos,” says he, ‘‘asks Soerates how men come to have such 
an opinion of 1s severity ;” i. e. of Minos’s own that speaks ; 
as plainly appears there from Mr. B.’s context. Is not this 
Gentleman now very well qualified to pass censures upon Writers, 
that ean make Plato’s Discourses to be like Lucian’s Dialogues 
of the Dead? nay, that can put the Dead and the Alive together 
in Dialogue, and: be almost like Mezentius (the Phalaris of his 
age, and therefore worthy of Mr. B.’s respect) who 

“Mortua quinetiam jungebat corpora vivis.” 

If had read that short Treatise of Plato’s without being fast 
asleep, he might see some of those numerous places, which will 
tell him that Minos, the Interlocutor there, was not Minos of 
Crete. ‘‘ Dost thou know,” says Socrates to him, ‘ which of the 
Cretan kings were good men,—as Minos and Rhadamanthys, the 
Sons of Jove and Europa?” ‘ Rhadamanthys,” replies the other, 
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‘‘was a good man, they say; but Minos was cruel, severe, and 
unjust.” ‘* Have a care,” says Socrates again to him, “ this bor- 
ders upon blasphemy and impiety; but I will set you right in 
your opinion of Minos, lest you, who are a Man, the son of 
a Man,-should offend against a Hero, the son of Jove.” If 
these places be not sufficient to make the Examiner sensible 
of his blunder, I. will give him several others ‘‘ when he. and 
I next talk together.” And I will tell him this farther, before- 
hand, that in my opinion, Plato himself published this Dialogue 
without naming the Interlocutor; it was only (Zwxparns kai 
6 detva) ‘* Socrates and Somebody.” Afterwards Minos was made 
the name of that unknown person, from Mivws, the title of the 
Dialogue; but I hardly think that he that first did it ever ima- 
gined such an ingenious Author as Mr. B. could have been 
caught in so sorry a trap. . 
To convince us that Tragedy was older than Thespis, Mr. B. 
assures us ‘‘ That Plutarch, in the Life of Theseus, ExPREssLY 
tells us that the acting of Tragedies was one part of the Funeral 
Solemnities, which the Athenians performed at the tomb of The- 
seus.” But he has been told already by another, that there is 
‘no such thing in Plutarch’s Life of Theseus; or, if there was, 
yet Tragedy would not on that account be older than Thespis ; 
for Theseus had no tomb at Athens before the days of Thespis’.” 
Mr. B. has pleaded guilty to this*; and confessed that he took it 
at second-hand from Jul. Scaliger, who says, ‘‘ Tragoediam esse 
rem antiquam constat ex historia, ad Thesei namque sepulchrum 
certasse Tragicos legimus*.” I will tell him too of another that 
took it at the same hand; the learned Ger. Vossius: ‘* Aiunt 
quidam,” says he, ‘‘ Thesei ad sepulchrum certasse Tragicos ; 
atque eam fuisse Tragoediarum vetustissimam*.” Well, I wilt 
not impute this to Mr. B. as a fault, since Scaliger and Vossius, 
have erred before him ;—I will only observe the difference be- 
tween those great men and the greater Mr. B. They cite no 
authority for what they say, because they said it only at second- 
hand. Mr. B. who took it at trust from them, believing that 
they had it out of Plutarch’s Life of Theseus, cites Him for 
it at a venture in his Margin; and, in the Text, says he 
expressly tells us so. What poor and cowardly spirits were 
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They, in comparison of Mr. B.!—they wanted the manly and 
generous courage to quote Authors they had never read, with an 
air of assurance. It is a great blot upon their memories; but, 
however, we will let it pass, and examine a little into the story of 
Theseus’s Tomb, because such great men have been mistaken in 
it; for, were it true that Tragedies had been acted at Theseus’s 
tomb (which is not so), yet those Tragedies would be so far 
from being the first, that they came Lx year's after Thespis had 
exhibited his. Theseus died in banishment; being murdered and 
privately buried in the Isle of Scyros; and, about pcece years 
afterwards, the oracle enjoined the Athenians to take up his 
bones, and carry them to Athens; which was accordingly done 
by Cimon, Olymp. txxvul, 4. Mera ra Myoixa, says Plutarch, 
Paidwvos "Apyovros. “ After the Medes’ invasion, when Phsedon 
was Archon, the oracle bid the Athenians fetch home the bones 
of Theseus; and it was done by Cimon’.” If the reading be not 
corrupted, this oracle was given Olymp. Lxxvi, 1, for then Phe- 
don.was Archon; and at this rate it will be seven years before 
the oracle was obeyed. But I rather believe that, for Mvydua 
Puidwvos, we ought to correct it, Mydu«ad ‘Adeviwvos, “ when 
Aphepsion was Archon.” A was lost in ‘AdewWiwvos, because 
Mydxa ends with that letter, and a: and ¢ are commonly put 
one for the other; being accidentally pronounced both alike, 
Now AgdewWiwov was Archon, Olymp. Lxxvii, 4°, which was the 
very year that Cimon fetched Theseus’s bores, as Plutarch re- 
lates it; who adds too, that AdewWiwy was the Archon®. Diodo- 
rus, in the annal of that year, says Phwon was Archon; for so 
the old reading is, “Apyouros ‘A@nvnat Paiwros. The late Edi- 
tions substitute Daidwvoc: but the true lection is Ageiwvos, as 
appears from Laértius and Plutarch; and this depravation m 
Diodorus confirms my suspicion about the first passage in Plu- 
tarch ; for as here Adewiwvos was changed into Daiwvos, so there 
it might be into @Paidwvos. The Arundelian Marble calls him 
Apsephion, placing “Apyovros 'AWndiovos at this very year. 
Meursius*, from these faulty places in Plutarch and Laértius, 
makes Phedon to have been thrice Archon, about Olymp. 
LXX111, 3, at Olymp. Lxxvi, 1, and Lxxvi1, 4; whereas really he 
was but once Archon, at Olymp. rxxv1, 1. But there is another 
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mistake committed by Jos. Sealiger, that has had very odd conse- 
quences. Scaliger, in his ’O\vumiadwy avarypady, which he col- 
lected from all the notes of time that he could meet with in any 
Authors, makes ‘AgeWiwv to be Archon at Ol. txxiv, 4. This, 
I am persuaded, he did not do out of design, but pure forgetful- 
ness’; for he intended to have set it at Olymp. Lxxvu1, 4: but, 
in the interval between reading his Author and committing this 
note to writing, his memory deceived him, and he put it at 
Olymp. txxiv, 4. This suspicion of mine will be made out from 
Scaliger’s own words there: 'Odupr. 00. 0. AgdeWiwy. Twxparns 
éeryervnOn kata Twas, compared with Laértius, from whence they 
are taken: Lwxparys eryervnOn eri ‘Adewiwvos ev Te Oo. Ere 
tis oC’. ‘Odvpmiddos*®. After this comes Meursius; who mis- 
takes that ‘Odvumiadwy avarypady for an ancient piece first pub- 
lished out of MS. by Scaliger; and, seeing Aphepsion named 
there as Archon, Ol. txxtv, 4, he interpolates Laértius, to make 
him agree with it*; by which means he makes two falsehoods in 
Laértius’s text, which was right before he meddled with it; for 
he sets Aphepsion at Olymp. Lxxiv, 4, instead of Lxxvu1, 4; 
and at Ol. rxxvir, 4, he puts Phedon, instead of Aphepsion : and 
besides this, he dates Cimon’s taking of Scyros, and the fetching 
of Theseus’s bones, at Ol. txx1v, 4*, because Plutarch says 
Aphepsion was Archon at the time of that action®; which is 
a mistake of a dozen years; for this was done Ol. Lxxvit, 3 
and 4, as is plain from Diodorus®, and intimated even by Plu- 
tarch himself. Nay, to see how error is propagated, even Peta- 
vius too was caught here; for, at Ol. rxxvu1, 4, he takes notice 
of Laértius’s inconsistency, as he thought it: ‘He makes So- 
crates to be born,” says he, “at this Olympiad; but he names 
Aphepsion for the Archon ; who was not in this year, but Olymp. 
Lxxiv, 47.” And again, at Olymp. Lxxiv, 4, Petavius makes 
Aphepsion to be Archon*, and cites Laértius for it in the Life 
of Socrates; and he adds, “That in this year Cimon fetched 
Theseus’s bones from Scyros to Athens.” Here, we see, are 
the very same mistakes that Meursius fell into; and the sole 
occasion of them all was the heedlessness of Jos. Scaliger. 
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But Petavius has yet another mischance; for he adds’, That 
‘“‘upon the bringing of Theseus’s bones, the prizes for Trage- 
dians were instituted ;” which is part of the error of Jul. Sca- 
liger and Ger. Vossius, that we have noted above; the original of 
which seems to have been this mistaken passage of Plutarch ; 
who, after he has related how the bones of Theseus were brought 
in pomp to Athens by Cimon,—E@evro dé, says he, xal eis 
uuyunv AYTOY «cai tiv TeV Tparywodv Kpicw ovonacTHy ‘yevo- 
pévnv®. Now it seems that some believe AY’'TOY to be spoken 
of Theseus; and from thence they coined the story of Tragedies 
being acted at his tomb. But it plainly relates to Cimon; who, 
with the rest of the Generals, sat Judge of the Plays of Sophocles 
and AUschylus at that Olymp. Lxxvi1, 4; and gave the victory to 
the former®. Upon the whole then, first, It appears against Mr. B. 
that Tragedies were not acted among the solemnities at Theseus’s 
tomb; and, secondly, That Theseus’s tomb was not built till Ol. 
Lxxvil, 4, in A’schylus’s and Sophocles’s time, long after Thes- 
pis; so that, were it true that Tragedies had been one of those 
funeral solemnities, yet it would be no argument for that an- 
tiquity that Mr. B. assigns to Tragedy. But these are mistakes 
of his, only ‘for want of reading: the next that I am going to 
mention, let others judge from what it proceeds. The case is 
this: —A certain writer has accused Mr. B. of a false citation of 
Plutarch’s Life of Theseus; ‘for there is no such thing as he 
quotes in that Life. In the life of Cimon, indeed, there is some- 
thing that an ignorant person might construe to such a sense*.” 
To this Mr. B. replies, That he owns he was misled by Jul. Sca- 
liger; who affirms the thing, but quotes nobody for it: ‘and 
perhaps,” says Mr. B. farther, ‘‘ I was too hasty in not fully con- 
sidering the whole passage of Plutarch in the Life of Cimon, re- 
lating to this matter.” Now this excuse implies an affirmation 
that he had his eye on that passage in the Life of Cimon, when 
he wrote that about Tragedies at Theseus’s tomb. But the con- 
trary of this is manifest from his own Book; for he quotes not 
the Life of Cimon, but the Life of Theseus, where there is not 
one syllable of Tragedies; so that he quoted Plutarch at a ven- 
ture,—without looking into him at all. Where is the truth then 
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of his “‘ not FuLLy considering?” If Mr. B’s very excuses stand 
in need of excuse, how inexcusable must the rest be! 

It was the Examiner’s purpose to show some footsteps of Tra- 
gedy before the time of Thespis; but he has not observed a pas- 
sage of Herodotus (because his second-hand writers did not fur- 
nish him with it) which, of all others, had been fittest for his 
turn, ‘* The Sicyonians,” says that Historian, “in every re- 
spect honoured the memory of Adrastus; and particularly they 
celebrated the story of his Life with Tragical Choruses; not 
making Bacchus the subject of them, but Adrastus. But Cli- 
sthenes assigned the Choruses to Bacchus; and the rest of the 
festival to Melanippus’.” This Clisthenes, here spoken of, was 
grandfather to Clisthenes the Athenian, who was the main agent 
in driving out the sons of Pisistratus, at Olymp. uxvi1; and, 
since ‘T'ragical Choruses were used in Sicyon before that Cli- 
sthenes’s time, it appears they must be long in use before the 
time of Thespis, who was one generation younger than Clisthenes 
himself :—and, agreeably to this, Themistius tells us ‘* That-the 
Sicyonians were the inventors of Tragedy, and the Athenians the 
finishers*.” And when Aristotle says ‘* That some of the Pelo- 
ponnesians pretend to the invention of it®,” I understand him of 
these Sicyonians. Now, if Mr. B. had but met with this place of 
Herodotus, with what triumphing and insulting would he have 
produced it!—what plenty of scurrility and grimace would he 
have poured out on this occasion! But I have so little appre- 
hensions either of the force of this argument, or of Mr. B's address 
in managing it, that I here give him notice of it, for the improve- 
ment of his next Edition: the truth is, there is no more to be in- 
ferred from these passages, than that, before the time of Thespis, 
the first grounds and rudiments of Tragedy were laid :—there 
were Choruses and extemporal Songs (avtocyed:acrixa) but no- 
thing written or published as a Dramatic Poem ;—-so that Phalaris 
is still to be indicted for a Sophist, for saying his two Fairy Poets 
wrote Tragedies against him*. Nay, the very word T'ragedy was 
not heard of then at Sicyon, though Herodotus names (Tpary:xous 
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xopous) the ‘Tragical Choruses; which by and’ by shall be con- 
sidered. : 

Mr. B. is so very obliging, “ that, if I will suffer myself to be 
taught by him, he will set me right” in my notion of Tragedy. 
I am willing to be taught by any body, much more by the great 
Mr. B., though, as to this particular of Tragedy, I dare not honour 
myself as Mr. B. honours his teacher, by telling him “ That the 
foundation of all the little knowledge I have in this matter was 
laid by Him ;” for there is nothing true in the long lecture tliat 
he reads to me here about Tragedy, but what I might have learned 
out of Aristotle, Julius Scaliger, Gerard Vossius, Marmora Oxo- 
niensia, and other common Books: and as for the singularities ‘in 
it, which I could not have learned in other places (if I, who am 
here to be taught, may use such freedom with my Master) they 
‘are such lessons as I hope I am now too old to learn. I will not 
sift into them too minutely; for I will observe the respect and 
distance that is due to him from his Scholar; but there is one par- 
ticular that I must not omit, when he tells me, as out of Aristotle, 
that the subject of primitive Tragedy was Satirical Reproofs of 
vicious men and manners of the times; so that he explains very 
dexterously, as he thinks, the expression of Phalaris, ‘‘ That the 
Poets wrote Tragedies acainst him ;” for the meaning, he says, 
is this: ‘“‘ That they wrote Lampoons, and abusive Satirical Copies 
of Verses upon him.” But it were well if this would be a warning 
to him, when he next pretends to teach others, to consider first 
how lately he himself came from School. ‘The words of Aristotle 
that he refers to are, ‘‘ That Tragedy at first was Latupixy’;” 
which Mr. B. in his deep judgment and reading interprets Satire 
and Lampoon, confounding the Satyrical Plays of the Greeks with 
the Satire of the Romans; though it is now above a hundred years 
since Casaubon’? wrote a whole book, on purpose to shew they 
had no similitude or affinity with one another. The Greek Za- 
Tupixy was only a jocose sort of Tragedy, consisting of a Chorus 
of Satyrs (from which it had its name) that talked lasciviously, 
befitting their character; but they never gave ‘* Reproofs to the 
vicious men of the times,” their whole discourse being directed to 
the action and story of the Play, which was Bacchus, or some 
ancient Hero, turned a little to ridicule. There is an entire Play 
of this kind yet extant, the Cyclops of Euripides; but it no more 
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concerns the vicious men at Athens in the Poet’s time, than his 
Orestes or his Hecuba does. As for the abusive Poem or Satire 
of the Romans, it was an invention of their own. Satira tota nos- 
tra est, says Quinctilian', ‘‘ Satire is entirely ours;” and if the 
Greeks had any thing like it, it was not the Satyrical Plays of the 
Tragic Poets, but the old Comedy, and the Sili made by Xeno- 
phanes, Timon, and others. ‘‘ Satire,” says Diomedes, ‘‘ among 
the Romans, is Now an abusive Poem, made to reprove the vices 
of men’.” Here we see it was a Poem of the Romans, not of the 
Greeks; and it was now, that is, after Lucilius’s time, that it be- 
came abusive; for the Satire of Ennius and Pacuvius was quite 
of another nature. And now which of my Masters must I be 
taught by? by Quinctilian and Diomedes ? or by the young Orbi- 
lius, that has lashed Scaliger and Salmasius at that insolent rate ? 
But Mr. B. offers to prove that the old Tragedy had a mixture of 
Lampoon, from Thespis’s Cart that he carried his Plays in; *‘ From 
which Cart,” says he, “ Scurrility and Buffoonery were so usually 
uttered, that "Efanatew, and "EE auakns deéyew, became pro- 
verbial expressions for Satire and Jeering.” What an odious 
word is here, "Efanafew! Sure, all the Buffoonery of that Cart 
he talks of, could not be so nauseous as this one Barbarism. I de- 
sire to know in what Original Author (for his second-hand Gen- 
tlemen he must excuse me) this wonderful word may be found? 
the original of which seems a mistake of ef auatwyr, for a participle 
"E€anatwy. But to leave this to keep company with ‘Avtryovidat 
and Lerevxidac®, I will crave leave to tell him, that there were 
other Carts, and not Thespis’s, that this Proverb (Ta e€ anatov) 
was taken from; for they generally used Carts in their pomps and 
processions, not only in the Festivals of Bacchus, but of other 
Gods too; and particularly in the Eleusinian Feast, the women 
were carried in the procession in Carts, out of which they abused 
and jeered one another. Aristophanes in Plutus :— 
Muornpios be ToaiIs peyarors oYoupEernv 
“ "Em trys dpatys 





Upon which passage the old Scholiast* and Suidas® have this 
note: —** That in those Carts the women (€AowWe poy adAnras) 
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made abusive jests one upon another ;” and especially at a bridge 
over the river Cephissus, where the procession used to stop a 
little; from whence, to abuse and jeer was called yepupiew’. 
These Eleusinian Carts are mentioned by Virgil, in the first of 
his Georgics :— 

“Tardaque Eleusine matris volventia plaustra?.” 


Which most of the interpreters have been mistaken in; for the 
Poet means not that Ceres invented them, but that they were 
used at her Feasts. But besides the Eleusinian, there was the 
same custom in many other festival pomps; whence it was that 
Tlozmevew and Toueta came at last to signify scoffing and railing. 
So Demosthenes takes the word; and his Scholiast says*, ‘¢ That 
in those pomps they used to put on vizards, and riding in the 
Carts, abuse the people; from whence,” says he, ‘comes the 
Proverb, e€ auaéns we UBpice,” which Demosthenes uses in the samre 
Oration *; so that the very passage of this Orator, which Mr. B. 
cites in his margin, is not meaned of the Carts of Tragedians. It 
is true, Harpocration® and Suidas® understand it of the pomp in 
the Feasts of Bacchus ; but even there too they were not the Tragic 
but the Comic Poets who were so abusive; for they also had their 
Carts tocarry their Plays in. ‘ The Comic Poets,” says the Scho- 
liast on Aristophanes’, ‘‘ rubbing their faces with lees of wine, 
that they might not be known, were carried about in Carts, and 
sung their Poems in the Highways; from whence came the Pro- 
verb (‘Qs e& dudkns Aadet). To rail as imprudently as out of a 
_ Cart.” Mr. B. concludes this paragraph with a kind hint, * That 
the Doctor may perhaps, before he dies, have a convincing proof 
that a man may be the subject of such Tragedies, (i.e. such Lam- 
poons and abuses from Carts) while heis living.” I heartily thank 
him for telling the world what worthy Adversaries I am like to 
have, and what honourable weapons they will use; and, to requite 
his kindness, I assure him that I shall no more value, nor be con- 
cerned at those lampooning Tragedies, than if they were really 
spoken out of Carts, which perhaps may still be the fittest Stage 
for such kind of Tragedians. 
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There are two passages of Horace and Plutarch that concern 
the rise and origin of Tragedy :-— 
“Tgnotum Tragice genus invenisse Camcene 
Dicitur, et plaustris vexisse po#mata Thespis'.” 
And 
"Apyoucvwv tov wepi Geom yon tHv Tpaywdiav xweiv®. 
Now the first of these, as Mr. B. glosses upon it, means it was 
*¢an unknown kind of ‘Tragic Poetry which Thespis found out ;” 
and implies ‘there was another kind in use before him.” The 
latter, he says, may import that Thespis did not invent, ‘ but only 
gave life and motion to Tragedy, by making it Dramatic.” Now 
Mr. B. either seriously believes these interpretations, or not. If 
he does, the best advice his friends can give him is, to trouble his 
head no more with Criticism, for it will never do him credit. If 
he does not believe them, where is that modesty ‘ becoming a 
young Writer,” or that sincerity becoming a gentleman, or that 
prudence becoming a man? It is a dangerous thing to trifle with 
the world, and to put those things upon others which he believes 
not himself, No man ever despised his Readers that did not suffer 
for it at the last. However, whether Mr. B. believes these inter- 
pretations or not, I am resolved not to refute them ; for though I 
have often had already, and shall have still, a very ignoble employ- 
ment in answering some of his little cavils, yet I have spirit enough 
to think that there may be some drudgery so very mean as to be 
really below me. 

We are come now to the last point about Tragedy ; and that is 
the origin of the name. I had observed “ That the name of Tra- 
gedy was no older than the thing, as sometimes it happens, when 
an old word is borrowed and applied to a new notion.” So that the 
very word rpa‘ywola, which the false Phalaris uses in his Epistles, 
was not so much as heard of in the days of the true one. Mr. B. 
commences his answer to this with an acuteness familiar to him. 
“ What does he mean?” says he: “‘ Names, I thought, were in- 
vented to signify Things; and that the things themselves must 
be before the names by which they are called.” Now I leave it 
to the sagacious Reader to discover, what I cannot do, the per- 
tinency and the drift of this passage of Mr. B’s. However, let it 
belong to any thing or nothing, it is a proposition false in itself, 
‘“‘ That things themselves must be before the names by which they 
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are called ;” for we have many new tunes in Music made every 
day which never existed before, yet several of them are called by 
names that were formerly in use; and perhaps the tune of Chevy 
Chace, though it be of famous antiquity, is a little younger than 
the name of the Chace itself; and I humbly conceive that Mr. 
Hobbes’s Book, which he called the Leviathan, is not quite so an- 
cient as its name is in Hebrew. So very fortunate is Mr. B. when 
he endeavours at subtlety and niceness! It is true, where Things 
are eternal, or as old as the world, which we call the works of 
Nature, they must be older than the Names that are given to them ; 
but in things of art or notion, that have their existence from man’s 
intellect or manual operation, the things themselves may be many 
years younger than the names by which they are called ; and so the 
thing Tragedy may possibly be younger than the name that it is 
called by. 

The reason, therefore, why I affirmed ‘‘ That the name of Tra- 
gedy was no other than the thing,” was,—because good Authors 
assured me that the word Tragedy ' was first coined from the Goat, 
that was the prize of it; which prize was first constituted in 
Thespis’s time. So the Arundel Marble, in the epoch of 'Thespis: 
Kai aOXov er€0n 0 Tparyos'—* and the Goat was appointed for the 
prize.” So Dioscorides, in his Epigram upon Thespis :-— 





QE rpayos abXor, 
And Horace, speaking of the same person, 
* Carmine qui Tragico vilem certavit ob Hircum.” 


And because I was fully persuaded by them that this was the true 
etymology of the word, and that the guesses of some Grammarians 
(Tpaywoia quasi tpuywola, or Tparywoia quasi rpaxeta won), and 
other such like, were absurd and ridiculous, I thought, as I do 
still, that the very name of Tragedy was no older than Thespis ; 
and consequently could not have been found in the Epistles of the 
true Phalaris. 

But I have not forgotten, what I myself lately quoted out of 
Herodotus, that the Sicyonians before Thespis’s time honoured 
the memory of Adrastus (tparyicoiot yopoict’) “with Tragical 
Choruses*.” If this be so, here appears an ample testimony that 
the word Tragedy was older than Thespis. But for a man that 
meddles with this kind of learning, the first stock to set up and 
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prosper with is sound judgment, which gives the very name and 
being to Criticism; and without which he will never be able to 
steer his course successfully among many seeming contradictions. 
As in this passage of Herodotus, which is contrary to what others 
assure us, what course is to be taken ?—must we stand dubious 
and neuter between both, and cry out upon ‘the uncertainty of 
Heathen Chronology ?”—or must we not rather say, That Hero- 
dotus, who lived many years after Thespis, when Tragedy was 
frequent and improved to its highest pitch, made use of a Prolepsis 
when he called them Tpary:xo’s yopous,—meaning such Choruses 
as gave the first rise to that which in his time was called Tragedy ? 
So we have seen before, that Porphyry, and Jamblichus, and Conon, 
speak of Tauronium at a time when that name was not yet heard 
of ; but they meaned the city of Naxos, that was afterwards called 
so. Such an anticipation is common and familiar in all sorts of 
writers, And if Herodotus, in another place, where he says ‘* That 
the Epidaurians (long before Susarion lived in Attica) honoured 
the Goddesses Damia and Auxesia (yopotot ‘yuvatxniowct xepTouowt) 
with Choruses of women, that used to abuse and burlesque the 
women of the country ’,” had called them yopotot xwpixotar (Co- 
mical Choruses) he had said nothing unworthy of a great Historian, 
because those Choruses of women were much of the same sort that 
were afterwards called Comical, though perhaps at that time the 
word Comical was not yet minted. 

But let us see what Mr. B. advances to show that the name of 
Tragedy is older than Thespis. ‘‘It cannot reasonably be ques- 
tioned,” says he, “but that those Bacchic Hymns they sung in 
Chorus round their altars (from whence the regular Tragedy came) 
were called by this name Tragedy, from Tparyos, the Goat (the 
sacrifice), at the offering of which these Odes were sung.” But 
he presently subjoins, ‘* That as to this we are in the dark, and 
have only probabilities to guide us.” And if we are in the dark, 
I dare affirm that the Examiner will leave us so still; for it is not 
his talent to give light to any thing, but rather to make it darker 
than it was before. ‘It cannot reasonably,” says he, ‘ be ques- 
tioned.” Why not, I pray? Because it would be a question that 
he could not answer. I know no other wnreasonableness in ques- 
tioning it; for he has not one authority for what he supposes here, 
That the name of Tragedy was as old as the institution of sacrificing 
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a Goat to Bacchus; but, on the contrary, we have express testi- 
monies that it was no ancienter than when the Goat was made the 
prize to be contended for by the Poets. As, besides the passages 
cited before, Eusebius says in his Chronicle, *‘ Certantibus in Agone 
Tragos, i.e. Hircus, in premio dabatur; unde aiunt Tragoedos 
nuncupatos.” So Diomedes the Grammarian, “‘ Trageedia a rpayw 
et woy dicta ; quoniam olim actoribus Tragicis, rpd-yos, id est, Hir- 
cus, premium cantus, proponebatur.” Etymol. Mag. KéxAnrat rpa- 
rypota, OT+ Tparyos TH on GOAov érMero. Philargyrius on Virgil’s 
Georgics,—“ Dabatur Hircus, preemii nomine; unde hoc genus 
poématis Trageediam volunt dictam’.” All the other derivations 
of the word Tragedy are to be slighted and exploded. But if this 
be the true one, as it certainly is, the word cannot possiby be 
ancienter than Thespis’s days; who was the first that contended 
for this prize. Besides this, we have very good authority that 
‘those Bacchic Hymns, from whence the regular Tragedy came,” 
were originally called by another name;—not Tragedy, but Dithy- 
ramb. So Aristotle expressly teaches: ‘* Tragedy,” says he, ‘‘ had 
its first rise from those that sung the Dithyramb*.” A@vpauos, 
says Suidas, iuvos eis Acovvaor" i. e.  Dithyramb means the Bacchic 
Hymn.” The first author of the Dithyramb, as some relate’, 
was Lasus Hermionensis, in the first Darius’s time; or, as others’, 
Arion Methymneus, in the time of Periander. But, as it appears 
from Pindar, and his Scholiast*, the antiquity of it was so great, 
that the inventor could not be known; and Archilochus, who was 
much older than both Lasus and Arion, has the very word Dithy- 
ramb in these wonderful and truly Dithyrambic verses®:— 


"Qs Aiwricor avaxros KaXov eFap&at peéAos 


Oisa AibvpapBov, oive avyxepavywbets ppévas. 


So the verses are to be corrected and distinguished, being a pair 
of Trochaics; and Mr. B. may please to observe, that Archilochus 
too, as well as Suidas, defines a Dithyramb to be a Bacchic Hymn; 
which Mr. B. erroneously makes to be peculiar to Tragedy. I 
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will tell him also anon, that the Chorus belonging to the Dithy- 
ramb was not called a Tragic, but Cyclian Chorus. 

Mr. B. has failed in his first attempt about the date of the 
word Tragedy; but he has still another stratagem to bring about 
his design; for he will prove that Tparywoia ‘ comprehended 
originally both Tragedy and Comedy;” and since Comedy was as 
ancient as Susarion, who was near forty years older than Thespis, 
it follows that the word Tparywdia, which Comedy was then called 
by, must be older than Thespis. This being the point he pro- 
mised to prove, he presently shifts hands, and changes the ques- 
tion; for he has quoted five passages, one out of Athenzus, three 
out of the Scholiast on Aristophanes, and one out of Hesychius, 
to show that Tpuymdia signifies Comedy; which is a thing so 
known and common, and confessed by all, that he might as well 
take pains to prove Kwuqoia signifies Comedy. But what is all 
this to Tpayweia? Must rpayqwoia signify Comedy, because 
Tpuywola does? An admirable argument, and one of Mr. B’s 
beloved sort! He may prove too, whensoever he pleases, lacerna 
means a Lamp, because /ucerna does; and a great many other 
feats may be performed by this argument. But, in his other cita- 
tions, with which his margin is plentifully stuffed out, there is one 
to show that Tpuywola signifies Tragedy; and two, that Tpa-ywoia 
signifies Comedy. Now, the first of these is beside the question 
again; for though tpuywdia should stand both for tparywdia and 
Kwpmoia, yet it does not at all follow that Tparywoia may stand for 
cwuwoia. If Mr. B. had studied his New Logic more, and his 
Phalaris less, he had made better work in the way of reasoning. 
It is as if some school-boy should thus argue with his Master: 
Pomum may signify malum, an Apple; and pomum, too, may sig- 
nify cerasum, a Cherry; therefore malum, an Apple, may signify 
cerasum, a Cherry. But, besides the failure in the consequence, 
the proposition itself is false; for rpuywdia does not signify Tra- 
gedy: nay, to see the strange felicity of Mr. B's criticism, even 
his other assertion is false too; for tpuvywdia never signifies Co- 
medy. Let us examine his instances : 

“ Tpurypoia,” says Mr. B. “signifies Tragedy, properly so 
called, in this passage of Aristophanes’ :— 


Autos 8 €vdov avaBatny woe? 








Tpvywdiav 
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“For this is spoken of Euripides.” But what then? ‘ Why, 
Euripides being a Tragic Poet, rpuywdia, when applied to him, 
must needs signify Tragedy.” I am unwilling to discourage a 
Gentleman; and yet I cannot but take notice of his unlucky hand, 
whenever he meddles with Authors. Here he interprets rpuyqdia, 
Tragedy; and yet the very jest and wit of this passage consists in 
this, that the Poet calls Euripides’s Plays Comedies; and so the 
Scholiast interprets it: rpuyqdiav dé elev, avTi Tov Kwumoiar: 
Euripides was accused by Aristophanes, and several of the Ancients, 
for debasing the majesty and grandeur of Tragedy, by introducing 
low and despicable characters instead of heroic ones; and by 
making his persons discourse in a mean and popular style, but one 
degree above common talk in Comedy; contrary to the practice 
of AXschylus and Sophocles, who aspired after the sublime cha- 
racter; and by metaphors, and epithets, and compound words, 
made all their lines strong and lofty; and particularly in Aristo- 
phanes’s Ran’, where schylus and Euripides are compared to- 
gether, the latter is pleasantly burlesqued and rallied on this very 
account. What could Aristophanes then say smarter in this pas- 
sage about him, than, in derision of his style and characters, to 
call his Tragedies Comedies ? 

Well, let us see if, in his next point, Mr. B. is more fortunate,— 
“that tpayywoia may signify Comedy. There is a fragment,” he 
says, ‘of Aristophanes’s !APYTAAHZ preserved, where rpa- 
rywoos signifies a Comedian *:” 

Kat tives av elev; mpwra pev Lavvvpiwv 
"And tav tpaypiwy, amo 6€ Twv TpayiKav yopur 
MeéAntros, amo € trav xuxX\xKov Kuwneias. 


Now Sannyrion being a Comic Poet, as it is very well known, it 
is a clear case, as Mr. B. thinks, that azo, rwv Tparywowv means 
“one of the Comedians.” No doubt, the Poet meaned to say 
that Sannyrion was sent Ambassador from the Comic Poets, Me- 
letus from the Tragic, and Cinesias from the Dithyrambic. This 
was Aristophanes’s thought; and therefore I affirm that his words 
could not be azo twv Tparypowv, as now they are read: so far from 
that, that if tpaywoav could signify Comedians, yet he would not 
have used the word in this place, where tparyixwv yopwv imme- 
diately follows; for what a wretched ambiguity would be here, 


1. Arist. Ran. p. 167, &c. 2. Athen. p. 551. 
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and wholly unworthy of so elegant a Poet! since tparypowy and 
Tparytkwy xopwy are words of the same import; and if the former 
may signify Comedy, the latter may do so too. So that if the 
persons Sannyrion and Meletus had not been well known, the 
passage might appear a mere tautology; Tragedians and Tra- 
gedians, or Comedians and Comedians; or, if the signification 
was varied, the one word: meaning Comedians, and the other 
Tragedians, yet it had been uncertain whether of the two was 
the Comedian and whether the Tragedian; because both the 
words, according to Mr. B. may be interpreted in either sig- 
nification. ‘These, I conceive, are such just exceptions against 
the vulgar reading of this passage, that a person who esteems 
Aristophanes as he deserves, may safely say he never wrote it so. 
If Criticism had ever once smiled upon Mr. B., or if there was 
not a kind of fatality in his errors, he could scarce have missed 
this most certain correction : 
—IIpwra pev Lavvupiwy 
"Ano twv Tpvypiov— 

by which all the ambiguity or tautology vanishes: for tpuryqdds 
never signified any thing but a Comedian. And how easy and 
natural was the depravation of tputywoav into tpaywoav! Tpv- 
ry pouos being the much rarer word, and, as I believe, not to be 
met with in Prose or serious Writings; for it was a kind of jeer- 
ing name, and not so honourable as Kwuqods. However, the 
corruption of this passage is very ancient ; for the Author of the 
Epitome of Athenzus, who lived before Eustathius’s time, i. e. 
above D years ago, read it tparywowv" for here he calls Sannyrion 
a Tragedian’. But in Hlian’s days, the true reading (rpuypoar) 
was still extant in Athenzus; for that Author transcribes this 
very passage into his Various History.; and from it he calls 
Sannyrion a Comedian*, and Meletus a Tragedian. 

But that Mr. B. may not wonder at the change of tpuywoav 
into rparywowv, I will tell him of one or two other corruptions in 
the very same passage : 

, "Ano 6€ Tav TpayKwv yopwv 
MeAntros, aro S€ Tav Kkux\uxwv Kwnygias. 


for the learned Casaubon, instead of MéAnros, reads it Médrros: 


1. Epit. Athen. MS. Lavevpiwva tov tpaywdor. 
2. Al. Var. Hist. x, 6. Lavvvpiov 6d Kwpwdias ronnie. 
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“because,” says he, ‘“‘neither this verse here, nor any other 
wherein he is mentioned, will allow the second syllable of his 
name to be long’.” But, with humble submission, Whether 
his name be written Méuros, or MéAnros, I affirm that those very 
verses both allow and require that the second syllable of it should 
be long ;—as first in this of Aristophanes, if the first syllable of 
KuxArxav be short, the second of MéArros must be long. Casaubon, 
it is true, as his observation shows, believed the first of KuxXAwov 
to be of necessity long; but, as it is plain that it may be short, 
so that it actually is so in several passages (I might say all) of the 
same Poet, will be seen by and by. The other verse that Casaubon 
produces, is out of the Rane: 


Sxorwv Medjirov, xat Kapwwv avanuatwy. 


But even here too the second syllable of MeXirov is long; for 
KAI ought to be struck out, as will be plain from the whole 
passage *:— 

Otros 8 awd mavrwv péev péper wopvidiov, 

Exor\iwy Medrirov, Kapixwv avAnpatov, 

Opyvav, Xopeiwvy raya bé EnrwOyoera. 
Who does not see now that, if KAI be inserted in the second 
verse, a great part of the elegancy is lost? for the whole sentence 
runs on without any particle of conjunction. But to put the 
matter quite out of doubt, this very verse is cited in Suidas*, and 
KAI does not appear there; but it easily crept into the text, be- 
cause the next word begins with the same letters KA. Upon the 
whole, therefore, the fault that Casaubon found in the passage of 
Athenzeus is really none: but there is one which he did not find, 


and that is cuvxAccov instead of xuxAlwv’ for the verse should be cor- 
rected thus :— 


MeéAntos, amo 3€ rwv xuxAiwy Kunoras. 
So lian‘ cites it from this very place, Kivyoias KuxXiwy yopwr 
mownrns; and Aristophanes’ speaks so in other places :— 
KuxAiwv re yopwv doparoxaprras, avdpas peTewpopevaxas. 
And again, speaking of the same Cinesias :— 
Tavti wemoinxas tov KuxA\odidacKadov; 
and so all manner of Writers call them KuxAcot yopol, and never 
1. Casaub. ad Athen. p. 857. 2. Arist. Ran. p. 180. 
3. Suid. in MéAcros. 4. JEL. x, 6. 5. Arist. Nub. p. 79. 
’ 
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KuxArxoi; Suidas, Scholiasts on Pindar and Aristophanes, Hesy- 
chius, Plato, Plutarch, and others. This Cyclian Chorus was the 
same with the Dithyramb, as some of these Authors expressly 
say; and there were three Choruses belonging to Bacchus; the 
K wpuixos; the Tparyikos, and the Kux«Xsos, the last of which had its 
prize and its judges at the Dionysia’, as the other two had. 
The famous Simonides won tv1 of these victories, as T'zetzes in- 
forms us from an Epitaph upon that Poet’s Tomb?:— 
“EE exit wevtijxovta, Xiypwvidn, Hpao vixas 
Kal tpimodas, Ovncxeas 8 év Lixedw wedi. 
Keip b€ prruny Acimeas, “EAAno: 3 éwawwov 
Evfuvérov Wuyns ris émvywopevors. 
So this Epigram is to be corrected; for it is faulty in Tzetzes. 
Indeed, it is not expressed here what sort of victories they were ; 
so that possibly there might be some of them obtained by his 
Tragedies, if that be true which Suidas tells us, that Simonides 
made Tragedies. But I rather believe that he won them all by 
his Dithyrambs with the Cyclian Choruses; and I am confirmed 
in it by his own Epigram, not published before*:— 
“EE émt mwevryxovra, Zipwvidyn, jpao tavpovs 
Kal tpirodas, mpw rove’ avOépevar mivaxa. 
Toocax: & imepoevta (d:datapuevor) Koper avépwr, 
Evdofov vias ay\adv apy’ ewe Bye. 
I have supplied the third verse with d:dakaduevos, which is want- 
ing inthe MS. But it is observable that, instead of vixas, as it is 
in Tzetzes, the MS. Epigram has tavpous, which I take to be the 
Author’s own word; but being not understood, it was changed 
into vixas; for Tavpos, a Bull, was the Prize of the Dithyramb, as 
a Goat was of Tragedy; which was the reason why Pindar gives 
to the Dithyramb the epithet of BonAarns*:— 
Tat Aiwwoov robev eepavav 
Luv Bondara Xapires 
A:bvpapBo——. 
“‘ He calls the Dithyramb BonXarns,” says the Scholiast, ‘* because 
the Bull was the prize to the winner; that animal being sacred to 
Bacchus.” And as the Dithyrambic Poets contended for a Bull, 


1, Esch. contra Ctesiph. p. 87. Kat trove pev xpiras rovs éx Atovuciov, €av 
py dixaiws Tovs KuxAlous yopous kpivwar, Cyyioure. 
2. Tzetz. Chil. i, 24. 3. Anthol. Epigr. MS. 4. Pind. Olymp. xiii. 
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so the Harpers (K:Oapqdoi) contended for a Calf. Aristophanes':— 
"AAN’ Exepov HoOnv, rvix’ emi pooyw wore 
AckiBeos eionrl dadpevos Bowriov. 

‘¢ Some,” says the Scholiast, “interpret it émi uooxy, for a Calf;” 
because he that got the victory with his Harp, “had a Calf for 
his premium.” He seems indeed to give preference to the other 
exposition, that makes Mocyxos the name of a Harper, and the 
modern Translators follow him in it; but the former is the true 
meaning of the passage, as both the language and the sense suf- 
ficiently show. I will crave leave to add two things more relating 
to this matter: —First, That this triple Chorus, the Comic, Tragic, 
and Cyclian, may perhaps be meant in that Epigram of Dioscorides, 
which I have produced above :— 

Bakyos dre tpirrov xatayo: yopov 
Neither shall I contend the point if any one will embrace this 
exposition; but, for my own part, I prefer the other, which 
makes it relate to Trina Liberalia, the three Festivals of Bac- 
chus. And, Secondly, That these prizes, the Bull and the Calf, 
appointed for the Dithyramb and playing on the Harp (if they 
really were continued till Simonides’s death, and Aristophanes’s 
time; and if those passages of theirs related to the present cus- 
tom, and not the first institution only) may induce some to believe 
that the old prizes for Tragedy and Comedy might be continued 
too, though they be not taken notice of. However, be this as it 
will, the arguments used above are not weakened at all by it; for 
it is plain from the epochs of AUschylus, &c. in the Arundel 
Marble (where those prizes are not mentioned) that the epochs 
of Susarion and Thespis (where they are mentioned) were 
proposed to us by that Author as the first rise of Comedy and 
Tragedy. 

Mr. B. has one passage more, which is his last anchor, to prove 
his notable point, ‘‘ That the word Tragedy may signify Comedy.” 
It is in the Greek Prolegomena to Aristophanes, gathered out of 
somenameless Authors; the words are,” Eor: dé ravrnv (Kwapoiav) 
eimetv Kal Tparywoiav, oiover Tpurypoiay TIWd OvGaY, OTe TpYYyia 
Kpromevor Exwuqeovr’ i. e. “ Comedy may be called Tragedy, quasi 
Trygeedia ; because the Actors besmeared their faces with lees of 


wine’.” Here, we see, the testimony is positive and full that 





> 


1. Acharn. p. 61. 2. Proleg. Arist. p. ix. 
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Comedy may be called Tragedy ; which is the thing that Mr. B. 
undertook to prove; and what is there now remaining but to con- 
gratulate and applaud him? But I think one could hardly pitch 
upon a better instance, to show that he that meddles with these 
matters must have brains, as Mr. B.’s phrase is, as well as eyes, in 
his head. A man that has that furniture in his upper story, will 
discover by the very next words in that nameless old Author, that 
the passage is corrupted; for it immediately follows, Kai rns pév 
T parywoias TO eis EXEov KWHoaL TOUs aKpoaTds, THS dé Kwppelas 
70 eis yéAwra. So that the whole sentence, as the common reading, 
and Mr. B. has it, is thus: ——‘‘Comedy may be also called Tragedy ; 
and it is the design of Tragedy to excite compassion in the au- 
ditory ; but of Comedy, to excite laughter.” Is not this now a 
most admirable period? and all one as if he had said ‘‘ Comedy 
may be called Tragedy, for they are quite different things !” 
Without all doubt, if he had really meaned Comedy may be called 
Tragedy, in those following words he would have said rs tpayw- 
dias THs Kupiws Aeryouevns: “it is the design of Tragedy, properly 
so called;” and not have left them, as they now are, a piece of flat 
nonsense. But the fault, one may say, is now conspicuous enough; 
but what shall be done for an emendation of it? even that too is 
very easy and certain; for with the smallest alteration, the whole 
passage may be read thus: ”Eor: dé tavrny ciety Kai Tpuypoiar, 
otovei T purywpoiav Twa ovcav, OTL Tpvyia xptouevor Exwpm@dovy. 
And so we have it, in almost the very same words, in another 
Writer among the same Prolegomena; Ty avryv dé (Kwuwdiav) 
kai Tpuypoiay Paciv, ort Tpuryi Suaxplovtes Ta mpocwra UweKpi- 
vovro'. The import of both is, ‘“‘ That for cwpmdia, one may use 
the word tputywoia:” which is true and right; for the words are 
synonymous, as appears from several places in Aristophanes, and © 
the old Lexicographers. 

I have now despatched all the Examiner’s instances which he 
has brought to show that rpurywdia may signify Tragedy, or rpa- 
rywoia signify Comedy ; and it would seem a very strange thing in 
any other Writer but Mr. B. that he should bring half a dozen 
examples, that are either false or nothing to his purpose, and be 
ignorant of that single one that is plainly and positively for him. 
I crave his leave to produce it here, and to change my adversary 
for a while, if Mr. B. will not be affronted that I assign him a 


1. Proleg. Arist. p. vii. 
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second so much inferior to him,—the great Isaac Casaubon. This 
Author, in his most excellent Book, “‘ De Satyrica Poési,” as Mr. 
B. has done, teaches us’, ‘* That at first both Comedy and Tragedy 
were called tpuywdia, or Tpatywola, as appears from Athenzeus; 
where,” he says*, both “‘ Comedy and Tragedy were found out in 
the time of Vintage (rpuryns); ad’ ov 09 xai Tpvypdla To mpwror 
€xA9On Kai Kkwuwdia, “ Which,” says Casaubon, ‘I thus cor- 
rect :—éxA70n Kai 4 Tparypota Kal 7 kwmmoia’ that is, From which 
word (rpvyn) Vintage, both Comedy and Tragedy were at first 
called tpuyqoia.” This is Casaubon’s first proof; and we see it 
solely depends upon his own emendation of Athenzeus; which, 
with humble submission, I take to be a very wrong one; for it 
is not in the text, as he has cited it, éexAnOy KAI Kwpmoia (which 
would truly show some defect in it) but €xA70y “H xwpedia, both in 
his own and the other Editions. He was deceived, therefore, by 
trusting to his Adversaria, without consulting the original; for 
there is no other pretence of altering the text, but from the particle 
KAI. He goes on, and tells us*, “* That both Tpurywoia and rpa- 
‘yola were at first a common name for both Tragedy and Comedy ; 
but afterwards it was divided, d:teawac@n, as Aristotle says, and the 
ancient Critics witness.” Now the passage in Aristotle which he 
refers to, has nothing at all either about Tragedy or Comedy ; but 
it speaks of Poetry in general: Areawac@n dé cata Ta oixeia 70 4 
moinots, ** That is was divided and branched into sorts according 
to the several humours of the Writers; some singing the stories 
of Heroes, others making Drolls and Lampoons, and a third sort 
Hymns and Encomiums, all as their several fancies led them *.” 
But Mr. Casaubon subjoins this quotation following :—Tpay@dla 
TO wWadatov HY Ovona KoLWoy Kai Wpos THY KwWuwpdlav’ KoTEpov Oé TO 
Mev Koto Svoua Exyev 4 Tpary~oia, 1 Oe Kwupola iiov' i.e. “ 'Tra- 
gedy was of old a common name, both for itself and Comedy ; but 
afterwards that common namie became peculiar to Tragedy, and 
the other was called Comedy :”—which passage is taken out.of the 
Etymologicon Magnum, though a little interpolated and depraved 
by Casaubon himself; for that Author, after he has given several 
etymologies of the word tparywoia, at last says °, *H awd tHs tpuryds 
Tpvypoia’ Av € TO dvoma TOUTO KOLVOV Kai Mpos THY KwUmoiaY” Eé7reE! 
ovTrw Ovexexprto Ta THs Troncews exaTépas” GX’ cis auTAy ev mw 
|. Casaub. Satyr. p. 21. 2. Athen. p. 40. 3. Casaub. p. 22. 


‘ 4. Arist. Po&t. cap. iv. 5. Etymol. Mag. v. Tpaywé. 
Q2 
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7d aOdov, 4 Tput* voTepov Sé TO uév KOLWOV Ovoua ExXEV 9 TPAYW- 
dia’ 7 dé kwumdla wvouacrat, &c. where we must not refer the 
words dvona kowdv to Tparywoia, as Casaubon does, but to Tpuywoia, 
which immediately comes before; for the meaning of it is this: 
“That Tparyydia might have its name by a little variation from 
Tpuywoia’ which word rpuywoia signified of old, not Tragedy only, 
but Comedy too; for at that time these two sorts of Poetry were 
not distinguished, but had one and the same prize (rpurya) a vessel 
of wine: afterwards Tragedy retained that old name (v only being 
changed into a) and the other was called Comedy.” It is an error 
therefore in Casaubon, when he tells us as from this Writer, that 
Tparywola once signified Comedy; for the thing that this Writer 
affirms is this: ‘‘ That Tpuyqdia once signified both Tragedy ‘and 
Comedy :” which is a proposition very much different from that 
other of Casaubon’s. 


But, however, if this passage of the Etymologicon will not serve 
Casaubon’s purpose, it may be useful to Mr. B.’s. It is true, it 
will not come up to his main point, which he undertook to make 
out, ‘* That under the word Tragedy, both Tragedy and Comedy 
were at first comprehended” (which alone, and nothing less than 
it, will signify any thing to the age of Tragedy); yet it plainly 
affirms what he, by two mistaken instances, in vain attempted to 
prove, “ That rpu-ywoia once signified Tragedy.” It concerns me 
therefore to give answer to this passage, because I have already 
flatly denied that tpuyqoia ever signified Tragedy ; and, I think, 
I need not be at so much trouble for a reply, when the Author him- 
self affords me one in this very place; for the grounds of his 
assertion he declares to be these two,— That rparywoia is derived 
from rpvypoia’ and that tpv— (Wine) was the common prize both 
to Comedy and Tragedy. Now both these are plain mistakes ; 
for the true derivation of rparywola is from tparyos a Goat, as I have 
fully shown above; and that the prize was not the same, but the 
Goat was for Tragedy, and the Wine for Comedy, the Arundel 
Marble (to name no more) expressly affirms, in the epochs of 
Susarion and Thespis. If the grounds then that he walks upon 
fail him, his authority too must fall with him; for he is alone, 
without any other to support him; all the rest confining the sig- 
nification of tpuywdia to Comedy alone. Tpuyepdeiv, kwumoeiv, 
says Hesychius ;—Tpuywoia, 7 xwumoia, says Aristophanes’ Scho- 
liast. In the present Editions of Suidas, we read Tpuyoxwuwoia, 
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without any exposition ; but the true reading, as the very order of 
the alphabet shows, is Tpurywpoia, kwupoia; and so H. Stephanus 
affirms that he found it in his MS. All these three are older than 
the Author of the Etymologicon ; and if ever any before their time 
had used rpuywdia for Tragedy, either all or some of them would 
have told us of it. 

If I may have leave to talk without proof, as well as some 
others, I should rather suspect that xwuqdia was the old and com- 
mon name both for Tragedy and Comedy till they came to be dis- 
tinguished by their peculiar appellations ; for the etymology of the 
word xwupoia (ev kwuas won, a Song in Villages) agrees equally 
to them both: both Tragedy and Comedy being first invented and 
used in the Villages, as all Writers unanimously say. And it is 
remarkable that Dioscorides, in his Epigrams, calls the Plays of 
Thespis xwpovs. 

Odomidor edpeua tovtTo, tad aypowrw av vrav 
Tlatyna, nat KQMOYS covcde rereiorépous. 
And again he says, Thespis’s Plays were an entertainmemt to the 


Kwpnras. 
Ooms dd¢ Tpayixyy ds dvéewAace mpwHTos dodny, 
KQMHTAIS veapas xaworopav yapiras. 

So that even Thespis’s Plays might at first, and for a little while, 
be called Comedies, which was a word already in use from the 
time of Susarion; but when men understood the difference be- 
tween the two sorts, and a distinct prize was appointed to Thespis, 
it was natural to give each sort a particular name, taken from the 
several prizes; and the one was called Tparywoia, from the Goat’; 
the other tpurywoia, from the Cask of Wine*. The very likeness 
that is between the two words is no small confirmation that this 
account of them may be true; but I only propose it as a guess, to 
set against the conjecture of the Author of the Etymologicon ; 
and perhaps it might be accounted as probable as his, if it had not 
the disadvantage of coming so many centuries after it. 

Mr. B. having at last made an end of his mistakes in this article 
about Tragedy, I am very glad too to make an end of my animad- 
versions upon them; for I am sensible how long I have detained 
the Reader upon this subject, though I hope both the pleasure 
and the importance of it, and the vast number of faults that called 
upon me for correction, will excuse the prolixity, which I will not 
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increase farther by a repetition of what has been said; for evén a 
short account of each, where the variety of things touched on is so 
great, would amount to a long story. I will only crave leave to 
say, That of the Three points which the learned Mr. B. undertook 
to make out, every one has been carried against him; and that 
the incidental mistakes which he has run into have not failed to 
increase in number, proportionably as this article of his exceeded 
in length, 
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[PP. 353—363, Ed. London, 1699.] 


In the same Preface (a) it presently follows, ‘Qs ov ripara 
Qeds ur av@ pwrrou pavdou, ouoe Oeparreverat Satavas ovde TPA- 
POQIALAIS rev adicxouévwr, kaa rep poxOnpos avOpwros' where, 
instead of adtcxouévwy, which in this place makes no tolerable 
sense, the true reading seems to be adioryouuevwy; and then the 
meaning will be, “That God is not honoured by a wicked man, 
nor pleased with the costly and pompous sacrifices of polluted 
persons, as if he was a vile mortal.” Now this paragraph alone 
is sufficient to detect the imposture of these pretended Laws; for, 
as I have shown before, the true Zaleucus lived before Draco, who 
made Laws for the Athenians at or before Olymp. xxx1x; but 
the word TPATQIAIA was not coined, nor the thing expressed 
by it invented, till Thespis won the Goat, the prize of his Play, 
‘about Olymp. tx, above Lxxx years after Draco. How then 
came the word Tparywoia into the Laws of Zaleucus, which were 
written above cxx years before Thespis? I do not wonder now 
that Zaleucus was so generally believed to have all his laws from 
Minerva; for nothing less than a Deity could have foreknown the 
word Tpaywota, a whole century and more before it came into 
being. But besides that the very word was not at all heard of in 
Zaleucus’s time, we must observe too that it is used by him meta- 
phorically ‘* for sumptuousness and pomp,” which is a sense that 
could not be put upon it till a long time after Thespis; for in the 
infancy of Tragedy there was nothing pompous nor sumptuous 
upon the Stage; no Scenes, nor Pictures, nor Machines, nor rich 
Habits for the Actors; which, after they were introduced there, 
gave the sole occasion to the metaphor. For the first Scene was 


(a) The pretended Preface of Zaleucus which Stobeus has described. 
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made by Agatharchus for one of Aischylus’s Plays, as Vitruvius 
tells us,—‘* Primum Agatharchus Athenis, A¢schylo docente Tra- 
gediam, scenam fecit, et de ea commentarium reliquit’.” This 
Agatharchus wasa Painter, who learned the Art by himself, with- 
out any Master, as Olympiodorus says in his MS. Commentary 
on Plato’s Phedo, Teyovaci tives xai avrodivakrot “Hpaxderros 
o Aiyumris ryewpryos . . . » Dnusos, Aryabapyos o typadeus. 
For it is most probable he means the same Agatharchus that 
made Eschylus’s Scene for him; and that all the other ornaments 
were first brought in by Auschylus, we have the unanimous tes- 
timony of all Antiquity. Now the first Play that A’schylus made 
was at Olymp. txx, and the last at Olymp. xxx; and in what 
part of this xt years’ interval he invented those ornaments for 
pomp and show, we cannot now tell*. But suppose, if you please, 
that he invented them at the very first Play, and that the meta- 
phor that makes Tparywoia signify pomp, came into use upon the 
sight of them; neither of which are at all probable: yet even still 
it will be above cx years after the time of the true Zaleucus. 
The last argument that I shall offer against the laws of Za- 
leucus is this—that the Preface of them, which Stobeeus has pro- 
duced, is written in the common dialect, as the old Grammarians 
have called it; whereas it ought to be in Doric: for that was the 
language of the Locri Epizephyrii, as it appears from the Treatise 
of Timzus the Locrian, extant in Plato; and from the Epigrams 


1. Vitruv. Pref. Lib. vii. 


2. But we may make a near guess at it from the accounts we have of Agatharchus the 
Painter, who first made a Scene, according to Vitruvius, whom I cited above. “Aya- 
Oapyos, says Harpocration, rovrov punpovever Anpoobédvns’ jv 5€ Cwypados 
émiavys, Evdnuov vios, td dé yévos Zayios. The very same words are to be 
found in Suidas. Now the passage where Demosthenes speaks of him is in his Oration 
against Midias, p. 360; but there is a larger account of him in Plutarch’s Life of Alci- 
biades, and the st of all in Andocides’s Oration against Alcibiades. The substance 
of all their story is, that Alcibiades forcibly detained Agatharchus in his house, and would 
not let him stir out till he had painted it. Now Alcibiades died Olymp. xcrv, 1 (a), 
when he was about x years old (b); and we can hardly suppose him less than xx when 
he had this frolic upon Agatharchus ; especially if what Demosthenes’s Scholiast says be 
true, that the reason of it was because Agatharchus was taken in bed with Alcibiades‘s 
Miss. Agatharchus then was by this account alive still about Olymp. Lxxx1x, 1, which 
is XxXvr years after Olymp. Lxxx, when Aschylus’s last Play was acted. It is plain 
then he was but a young man, even at Olymp. Lxxx; and if we consider he was (avro- 
disaxros) his own master in Painting, and took it up of himself, we can scarce suppose 
he could invent the painting of Scenes till very near that Olympiad. 


(©) Diodor. (+) Corn. Nepos. 
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of Nossis. I do not know that it has yet been observed that this 
Nossis was a Locrian; and therefore I shall make bold to give an 
Epigram or two of hers, which will show at once both her country 
and her dialect. 
"Q Fev’, ef Tv oy” Ewes wot Kaddrjiyopor Mirviavay, 
Tav Lamgois yapitrwv avbos évaveopevos, 
Ebreivy, ws Movoao: pida, tHva te Aoxpioca 
Tixrev icas, St: 0 of Tovvopa Nooois* 161. 
So this Epigram is to be read, which is faulty in Holstenius and 
Berkelius’s Notes upon Stephanus; and the meaning of it is, that 
Nossis addresses herself to a Traveller, and desires him, if ever he 
go to Mitylene, where Sappho was born, to say, That a Locrian 
Woman wrote Poems like hers, and that her name was Nossis. 
“Icats is the accusative Doric and Molic for icas, i.e. xaperas : 
and that this is the true sense of it will be further evident from 
another Epigram of hers, not published before, where she cele- 
brates the Locrians, her countrymen :— 
“Evrea Bpévrion avdpes ad’ aivoycpwv Barov wpwv, 
Gevopevor Aoxpav yepow vm’ wxupdywv 
"Qu dperav vpveivra, Bowy im’ dvdxtopa xeivra 
Oude wobeivr: xaxwv mayéas, obs EXcrov. 
The import of which is, That the Locrians had obtained a victory 
over the Brutians, their neighbours, and had hung up in the tem- 
ples of the Gods those shields they had taken, which now did not 
desire to return to those cowards that wore them before. And by 
this we may have some discovery of Nossis’s age, which hitherto 
has been thought uncertain; for the Bpévrio: or Bpértio, whom 
she speaks of there, were not formed into a body, nor called by 
that name, till Olymp. cv1, 1, in Dionysius the Younger’s time’. 
She cannot therefore ‘be more ancient than Olymp. cv1; but that 
she was a little younger, is plain from her Epigram® upon the tomb 
of Rhintho the Tarentine, or, as she calls him, the Syracusian, 
her contemporary, who lived in the time of the first Ptolemy, about 
Olymp. cxiv*. Her mother’s name was Theuphilis the daughter 
of Cleocha; as another Epigram of hers taught me, yet unpub- 
lished :— 
“Hpa tisnécoa, Aaxeinov ad ro Buwdes 
TloAAaks ovpavolev nocopeva Kabopns, 
Adfa: Bicowov civa, TO Tor peTa Maidds ayavas 
Nooaidos ipavey Oevgirsrs ad Kreoyas. 
1. Diod. p. 418. Strabo, p. 255. Justin. xxiii, 1. 
2 Anthol. iii, 6. 3. Suid. 'Pivé. 
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In the MS. it is Gev@irns; and we may observe, that even this 
too confirms it, that she was a Locrian, because she speaks of 
Aaxeinov; for the famous temple of Juno Lacinia was not far 
from Locri, in the neighbourhood of Crotona. She had a daughter 
called Melinna, as another MS. Epigram seems to show, though 
it is possible she may mean there another’s daughter, and not her 
own; however it deserves to be put here for its singular ele- 
gancy :— 
Avropédwra TéeTucTar’ 1d ws a@yavov To mporwnov 
"Ane morontacew HEAL ieas Soxéer 


'Ds éervpws Ouyarnp TE par epi mavTa mor wKer 
*H xaddv, dxka méedXor TExva yovevow ica. 


Avrouéduwva, that is, Melinna herself, not her picture, it is so ex- 
actly like her; so avToCw}, avtoadyGaa. In the MS. it is, a Me, 
but the true reading is aué, Doric for éué; for mwr@xe, the 
MS. has it mpocwxe; but I have changed zpos into the Doric 
preposition zori. From the preterperfect tense of verbs the 
Dorians form a present; as from dédorxa they make dedolxw, from 
déduxa, ceduxw; so that from mpoo-éoxe, “ to be like,” as a pic- 
ture is like the original, our Female Poet forms ror-eoixw, and 
then contracts it zrorwxw. So much was necessary to be said to 
make this Epigram intelligible. I return now to the Locrian 
dialect, which a Locrian Song, Aoxpixov aoua, in Atheneus’, 
sufficiently proves to be the Doric: 


Mn ™pocws Gp’ inereveo" mpl Kat porev Keivov, avioTe* 
My xaxov peya Tomoye Kal pe THY deiAaxpav. 
"Apépa xai fon TO pws bia tas Oupidos ovK Exopns ; 


So this passage ought to be read, and the version should be 
thus :— 


‘Ne prodas me, obsecro: prius quam ille veniat, surge,” &c. 
Sunt verba mulieris ad mechum suum, ut surgere velit, prius- 
quam vir domum redeat et ipsum deprendat. And it is now ap- 
parent what good reason Atheneus had to call the Locrian Songs 
poryixoi: and we cannot doubt but he means the Locrians of 
Italy, if we consider what account he gives of the women of that 
place*. And now, to bring this argument to a conclusion, since 
it evidently appears that the Locrian language was Doric, with- 
out all question the Laws of that city were written in that dialect, 


1. Athen. p. 697. 2. Athen. p. 516. 
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as certainly as Solon’s Laws, at Athens, were written in Attic. 
These of Zaleucus therefore are commentitious because they are 
not in Doric, unless Mr. B. will be as zealous for “‘his King Za- 
leucus,” as he is for *‘ his Prince Phalaris,” and contend that the 
King’s Laws were transdialected as well as the Prince’s Epistles. 


1. This metaphor of Tparypoia for solemnity and pomp, invites 
me to step out of my way a little, and to consider the Laws ascribed 
to Charondas; for we have there too the very same metaphor. 
Diodorus speaks prolixly of these Laws', and the procemia of 
them are reckoned in Stobxus; where, among others, we have 
this, ‘‘ That a man who is a slave to riches ought to be despised 
as one of a mean spirit, cai KatawAnTTOMEVOS UTO KTNMATWY To- 
huTedwy kai Biov TPATQLIAOYMENOY, since he is smitten so 
much with wealth, and a sumptuous and pompous life*.” This, 
as I observed already, is the very same figure of speech with that 
in Zaleucus, and is borrowed trom the costly and gaudy orna- 
ments of the Stage. Now the Laws of the Thurians were made 
at Olymp. txxx1v; which was the time when that colony was 
planted; but I hardly think that this metaphor of Tparywota for 
magnificence and pomp was so early in use as at Olymp. Lxxxtv. 
At that time A€schylus was newly dead, Sophocles was in his 
prime at tiv years of age, and Euripides had just entered upon 
the province of Tragedy. Now the last of these Poets was so far 
from giving occasion to this metaphor, by the rich ornaments of 
his Scenes and Actors, that he was noted for the quite contrary 
way, as introducing his heroes in mere rags. So AUschylus accuses 
him in Aristophanes’s Ranz*: 

2 HTWYOTOE KA paxiocuppan abn. 
And the Comedian himself, in another of his Plays, most pleasantly 
rallies him upon the same account*; and reckons up five of his 
shabby Heroes that gave names to as many of his Tragedies— 
CEneus, Phoenix, Philoctetes, Bellerophontes, Telephus. It is 
true, it appears from this very ridiculing of Euripides, that the 
other Tragedians were not guilty of the same fault of bringing 
beggars upon the stage; but, however, even the persons that they 
introduced were not clad so very gorgeously as to make Tragedy 
become a metaphor for swmptuousness ; for money was at that time 


1. Diod. p. 79—84. 2. Stob. Serm. 42. 
3. Arist. Ran. p. 164. 4. Id, Acharn. p. 279, 280. 
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a scarce commodity in Greece, especially at Athens’, and the 
people were frugal; so that they had not much to lay out upon 
ornaments for the Stage, nor much inclination had they had it. 
Nay, we are sure, that for a hundred years after the beginning of 
the Thurian government, the expense and furniture of Tragedy 
was very moderate; for Demosthenes, in his action against Mi- 
dias*, which was made Olymp. cv11, 4, has informed us that the 
charge of a Tragic Chorus was Mucu LEss than that of the Chorus 
of Musicians, which usually performed too at the same Festiv als 
of Bacchus. Tparywdors, says he, Kexopnrynké WOTE OUTOS* EyH 
de AvAnrais avopact Kat OTt TOUTO TO avadwua éxelvns THs da- 
mavys TOAAG WAEOY ExTIV, OVSEIs a*yvoET OnTov. i. e. “ Midias was 
once the Furnisher of a Tragic Chorus; but I, of a Chorus of 
Musicians; and there is nobody but knows that the expense of 
this is MucH GREATER than the charge of that®.” And yet the cost 
even of a Music Chorus was no very great matter, as we gather 
from this, that Demosthenes alone bore it all, and voluntarily too. 
It is true, he magnifies it as much as he can; and questions 
whether he should call it generosity or madness in himself, to 
undertake an expense above his estate and condition*; but we 
ought to receive this as a cast of his rhetoric; for, to be sure, he 
would never undo himself by taking an office which nobody forced 
upon him. But another Orator, Lysias, a little ancienter than he, 
has given us a punctual account of the several expenses of the 
Stage. ‘* When Theopompus,” says he, ‘* was Archon (Olymp. 
xc1l, 2), I was furnisher to a Tragic Chorus; and I laid out xxx 
Mine. Afterwards I got the victory with the Chorus of Men, 
and it cost me xx Mine. When Glaucippus was Archon (Ol. 
xcu, 3), I laid out vi1r Mine upon the Pyrrichists. Again I 
won the victory with the Chorus of Men; and with that and the 
charge of the Tripus, I expended 1 Minw. And when Diocles 
was Archon (Olymp. xci1, 4), I laid out upon the Cyclian Chorus 
11 Mine (a). Afterwards, when Alexias was Archon (Olymp. 
xc1ul, 4), I furnished a Chorus of Boys, and it cost me above xv 
Mine. And when Euclides was Archon (Olymp. xciv, 2), I was 


1, Cic. Tuscul. v. 32. 2. Dionys. Halic. de Demosth. 
3. Demosth. c. Midiam, p. 362. 4. Ibid. p. 336. 


(a) Dr. Bentley probably wrote ccc Mine, as it is - Ne daa quoted by Meursius. 
The printer changed this into 111 Mina.—Mus. Crit. v. 
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at the charge of xv1 Minz upon the Comedians, and of vit upon 
the young Pyrrichists’.” Now an Attic Mina being equivalent to 
three pounds of English money, it is plain from this passage of 
Lysias, that the whole charge of a Tragic Chorus did but then 
amount to xc pounds sterling. By the way, I shall correct a 
fault in the Orator Isseus*: Ovros yap TH mev Duan eis Atoviora 
Xopnyioas, TeTapTos éyevero, Tparywoos Oé Kai TuppLeTats bora- 
tos.—Correct it réraptos eyéveto Tparywoois Kai Tuppiyiorais 
voratos*®. ‘ This man,” says he, “ being to furnish our Choruses 
at the Festivals of Bacchus, did it so meanly, that in the Tragic 
Chorus he came but the fourth; and in the Pyrrichists he was last 
of all.” And now I refer it to the Reader, whether, considering 
this true account of the small charge of a Tragic Chorus, even in 
Lysias and Demosthenes’s time, he can think it probable that at 
the Lxxx1vth Olympiad the Tragic ornaments were so famous for 
their richness as to give rise to the metaphor of Tpaywoia for 
sumptuousness, especially in Italy, where perhaps at that time no 
Tragedy had ever been acted. I must own, it seems to me a very 
unlikely thing that this metaphor should so quickly obtain, even 
in common conversation, much less be admitted into a body of 
Laws, where the language ought to be plain and proper, and 
where any metaphor at all makes but a very bad figure, especially 
a new one, as this must needs be then, which perhaps could not 
be understood, at first hearing, by one half of the citizens. It is 
true, when Tragedy was propagated from Athens into the courts 
of Princes, the splendour of the Tragic Chorus was exceedingly 
magnificent, as at Alexandria and Rome, &c.; which gave occasion 
to that complaint of Horace’s, that the show of Plays was so very 


gaudy, that few minded the words of them*:— 
“Tanto cum strepitu ludi tur, et artes 
Divitieque ine: quibus oblitus Actor 
Cum stetit in scena, concurrit dextera leve. 
Dixit adhuc aliquid? Nil sane. Quid placet ergo? 
Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno.” 


And in another place, he says*, the Tragic Actor was 
“ Regali conspectus in auro nuper et ostro.” 


1. Lysias, in ’AsroA, Awpodoxias. 2. P. 54. 
3. One may correct it also wuppiyais, which comes to the same thing (1). 
4. Hor. Epist. ii, 1. 5. Id. in Arte Pott. 


(1) Addend. p. 545. 
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It is no wonder, therefore, that in those ages Tpaywoia might be 
used metaphorically, to signify riches and splendour; and so Philo, 
and Lucian, and some others, use it; but I do not find any example 
of it within a whole eentury of the date of Charondas’s Laws. 

II. 1. But this objection will be much more considerable if 
Charondas really lived before the original of the Thurian govern- 
ment, and even before A@schylus himself, the first inventor of 
Tragic.ornaments ; for it will then be of equal force against Cha- 
rondas’s Laws as against those of Zaleucus. Theodoret tells us' 
‘that Charondas is said to have been the first Lawmaker of Italy 
and Sicily :” and if this be true, he must be senior to Zaleucus 
himself, and before the very name of Tragedy, much more before 
the use of this metaphor taken from it; or, if we allow of their 
reckoning*, that make Charondas the Scholar of Zaleucus, it is 
more than enough to our present purpose; for they supposed his 
Master Zaleucus to have been contemporary with Lycurgus the 
Spartan; by which account they must place Charondas ccc years 
before Thespis. Nay, even according to Eusebius, Zaleucus’s 
Laws bear date above cc years before the founding of Thurii, and 
above c years before the original of Tragedy. But we have a 
better authority than these; I mean Heraclides, in his Book of 
Governments; who informs us*, “That the Rhegians of Italy 
were governed by an aristocracy; for a thousand men, chosen out 
according to their estates, managed every thing; and their Laws 
were those of Charondas the Catanian; but Anaxilas the Messa- 
nian made himself Tyrant there.” Which account is confirmed in 
the main by Aristotle, when he says ‘‘ The oligarchy of Rhegium 
was changed into a tyranny by Anaxilas*.” Here, I conceive, 
Heraclides has very plainly asserted that Charondas’s Laws were 
made before the time of Anaxilas; but we are assured this Anaxilas 
died at Olymp. txxvi, 1, after he had reigned at Rhegium and 
Messana xviir years at the least, which commence from Olymp. 
Lxx1, 3. Now the first victory that A’schylus won at the Stage, 
was at Ol. uxx1u, 3°; and we may fairly suppose, because he 
never got the prize till then, that he had not invented Scenes and 
Machines, and the other ornaments before. If Charondas’s Laws, 
therefore, were made but the very year that Anaxilas usurped the 


1. Theodoret. c. Grec, Serm. 9. 2. In Arist. Pol. ii. 12. 
3. Heraclid. de Polit. Nopow éypwvro tois Xapwvdov rov Karavaiov. 
4. Arist. Pol. v, 12. 5. Marm. Arund. 
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government, yet they are older by vir years than the original of 
Tragical Scenes. But, without question, Charondas’s form of 
government had been a good while in Rhegium before Anaxilas 
subverted it; for the city had been built then cc years; and the 
very account in Heraclides clearly implies that the aristocracy 
was of some continuance. 


END OF THE EXTRACTS FROM BENTLEY'S PHALARIS. 


SCHLEGEL. 


‘THIRD LECTURE. 


Structure and contrivance of the Stage among the Greeks. Their theatrical Art. Use 
of Masks. Mistaken comparison of the ancient Tragedy with the modern Opera. 
The Lyric element of Tragedy. Essential nature of the Greek Tragedy. Ideality 
of representation. Idea of Destiny. Grounds of the pleasure derived from Tragic 
representations. Significance of the Chorus. Mythology, the materials of Greek 


Tragedy. Comparison with Plastic Art. 


Wen the term Theatre is used, we naturally think of that 
which bears this name among us, and yet nothing can be more 
distinct from our Theatre in its entire structure than that of the 
Greeks was. And if any one in reading the Greek Plays, has 
our modern scenes in his thoughts, and transfers to them his con- 
ceptions of the action, this alone will be sufficient to set them 
altogether in a false light. 

The principal passage, of mathematical accuracy, on the sub- 
ject, is to be found in Vitruvius, who also gives a clear account 
of the important distinctions between the Greek and Roman The- 
atre. But these, indeed, and other accounts in ancient Authors 
have been interpreted all awry, by Architects unacquainted with 
the ancient Dramatists’; and Philologists, in their turn, who 
knew nothing of Architecture, have fallen into great errors. For 
the ancient Dramatists, therefore, that kind of illustration which 
treats of scenic arrangements, is a want still wholly unsupplied. 
In many Tragedies I believe I have a tolerably clear conception 
of the matter; others present difficulties of no easy solution. The 
greatest difficulty of all, however, is to imagine how the Plays of 
Aristophanes were performed: that witty Poet seems to have 
brought his strange inventions before the eyes of the spectators 
in a manner alike daring and surprising. Even Barthelemy’s 
description of the Greek Stage is not a little confused, and the 
annexed ground-plan considerably incorrect; where he wishes to 

1. The work of Schlegel is on Dramatic Literature in general. Here these Lectures 
have alone been inserted, which refer to the Dramas of Greece and Rome. 


2. A remarkable instance is the so-called ancient Theatre of Palladio at Vicenza. 
Herculaneum, it is true, was not then discovered, and it is difficult to understand the 
ruins of the ancient Theatres without having seen a complete one. 
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give an account of the performance of the plays, as in the case of 
the Antigone and the Ajax, he goes completely astray. For this 
reason the following account will appear so much the less super- 
fluous’. 

The Theatres of the Greeks were quite open above; their 
plays were acted always in bright day-light and beneath the free 
heaven. Among the Romans indeed in later times, the spec- 
tators may have been screened from the sun by an awning, but 
luxury was hardly carried to such a pitch among the Greeks. 
To us these ways seem very uncomfortable: but the Greeks 
were a people not at all soft in their habits; the beautiful cli- 
mate also ought not to be forgotten. If a storm came on, or 
a pelting shower of rain, the play was interrupted; in other 
respects they were much more willing to put up with a casual 
inconvenience, than by shutting themselves up in a close, musty 
house to do away with all the cheerfulness of a National ee 
Festival, such as in fact their theatrical performances were*. ‘To 
shut up the stage itself, and to incarcerate Gods and Heroes in 
dim, troublesomely lighted chambers would have seemed to them 
still more contradictory. An action, which bore such glorious 
testimony to their affinity with Heaven, must also proceed be- 
neath the free Heaven, beneath the eyes, as it were, of the Gods, 
for whom indeed, as Seneca says, the sight of a brave man striv- 
ing with calamities is a worthy spectacle. As to the supposed 
great inconvenience hence resulting, as many modern critics 
maintain, to the Poets, in their being obliged always to lay 
the scene of their pieces out of doors in front of the houses, 
and therefore to admit many improbabilities, there is no great 
deal in it, with respect to Tragedy and the older Comedy at 
least. For the Greeks lived, as we see other southern nations 
live at this day, much more in the open air than we do, and 
therefore much business was conducted in public places which 
among ourselves usually takes place within doors. Then the 


1. I owe it-in part to the elucidations of a learned Architect, M. Genelliof Berlin, 
Author of the ingenious Letters on Vitruvius. We have compared different Greek Tra- 
gedies with our interpretation of the description in Vitruvius, and have attempted to form 
a conception of the performance of the plays accordingly. I also since found it confirmed 
by the sight of the theatre at Herculaneum, and the two theatres, extremely small it is 
true, at Pompeii. 


2. They took pains to select a beautiful situation. The theatre at Tauromenium, 
(now Taormino) in Sicily, of which the ruins are still visible, was so situated, that over 
the back-ground of the scenes there was a view of Etna. 
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theatre represented not merely the street but an open space in 
front of the house and belonging to it, on which area stood 
also the altar where sacrifice was made to the tutelary Gods. 
Here therefore at least, the women, notwithstanding the secluded 
life which they led among the Greeks, and even the unmarried 
women might make their appearance. Moreover it was no im- 
possibility with the Greeks to lay open to the spectator the inte- 
rior of the houses on the stage: this was effected, as we shall 
presently see, by the encyclema. | 

But, to come to the main part of the business, this publicity 
according to the republican feelings of the Greeks was essential to 
a grave and important transaction. It was this that was meant 
by the presence of the Chorus; which circumstance of their being 
present during much that was discussed as a secret, has also been 
criticised and found fault with on the score of proprieties inappli- 
cable to the case. 

The Theatres of the Ancients were projected on a scale of 
colossal dimensions, as compared with the smallness of our own 
theatres: partly, to enable them to contain the assembled nation, 
together with the strangers who streamed in to the festivals; 
partly, to correspond with the majesty of the spectacles there 
to be exhibited, which were not to be looked upon but at a reve- 
rential distance. The seats of the spectators were formed by 
steps rising backwards round the semicircle of the orchestra, so 
that almost all could see with equal convenience. By artificial 
heightening to eye and ear of that which was exhibited, by means, 
namely, of masks, and of the contrivances thereto applied for giving 
force to the voice, and of the elevation of the figures by the 
Cothurnus, the diminution of effect occasioned by the distance 
was compensated. Vitruvius also mentions certain receptacles for 
sound distributed about the building, on the nature of which 
receptacles the Commentators are very much at variance. In 
general, it may be assumed that the Theatres of the Ancients 
were constructed on excellent acoustic principles. 

The lowest step of the Amphitheatre was still considerably 
elevated above the Orchestra, and at an equal elevation over 
against it lay the Stage. The sunken semicircle of the Orchestra 
was void of spectators, and was intended for a different purpose. 
Among the Romans indeed it was otherwise, but with their. the- 
atrical arrangements we have nothing to do at present. 
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The Stage consisted of a strip which stretched from one side 
of the theatre to the other, and had but little depth in compa- 
rison with this breadth. This was called the Logewm, in Latin, 
Pulpitum, and its centre was the usual place for the speaking 
persons. Behind this middle part the scene went inwards in 
a quadrangular form but with less depth than breadth. The 
space thus enclosed was called the Proscenium. The remainder 
of the Logeum, to the right and left of the scene, had, in front, 
the rail leading down to the Orchestra, and behind, a wall 
adorned merely in an architectural and not scenic fashion, and 
sometimes indeed quite plain, which rose to the same elevation 
with the uppermost tiers for the ,spectators. 

The Decoration was so arranged that the nearest object of 
principal importance occupied the back-ground, while the open- 
ings into the distance lay on either side: exactly the contrary 
to what it is with us. This also had its own certain rule: on the 
left was represented the city to which belonged the palace, or 
temple, or whatever else occupied the centre; on the right, the 
open field, landscape, mountains, sea-coast, &c. The side deco- 
rations were composed of triangles turning on an axis fastened 
beneath, and were thus enabled to effect changes of the scenes’. 
In the hinder decorations we may conjecture that much was 
accomplished in a bodily shape, which we only paint. If they 
represented a palace or temple then on the Proscenium, there was 
also an altar which served for various uses in the performance. 

The Decoration was in most cases architectural, but was often 
likewise real landscape-painting ; as in the Prometheus where it 
represented Caucasus, or in the Philoctetes, where the scene was 
the desert island of Lesbos, and the rock with its cavern. From 
a passage of Plato it is clear that the Greeks carried the illusions 
of theatrical perspective to a much greater extent than, in conse- 
quence of some bad landscapes discovered in Herculaneum, has 
been allowed to them. | 

In the hinder partition-wall of the scene there was a great 
principal entrance and two side-entrances. We are told that from 
these alone the spectators might see whether an Actor was to play 


1. From an annotation of Servius on Virgil we learn, that the change of scene was 
effected partly by revolution, y by withdrawing. The former applies to the side deco- 
rations, the latter to the middle decorations of the back-ground. The partition wall in 
the middle opened, disappeared on both sides, and displayed a new picture within. But 
the scene was not always changed in all its parts at once. 
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a principal or subordinate part, as in the former case he came 
through the middle, in the latter, through one of the side-en- 
trances. But this must be understood with the distinction that 
it must have been ordered according to the arrangement of the 
Dramas. Since the hinder Decoration was frequently a palace in 
which the royal persons who bore a principal part in the action 
resided, these naturally came through the great door, as the ser- 
vants on the contrary dwelt in side-buildings. But there were 
yet two other entrances: one, at one end of the Logeum, whence 
the inhabitants of the City came in; the other below, by the 
Orchestra, and this was the side for those who were supposed to 
come from a distance: they ascended a flight of steps which the 
Logeum had towards the Orchestra, and which served to denote 
a variety of things according to circumstances. The entrance 
therefore of the Actor, with reference to the side decorations ex- 
plained of itself whence he must be supposed to be coming: and 
it might naturally happen that the principal persons might have 
to make use of the two last mentioned entrances. The situation 
of these entrances must serve to clear up many passages in the 
ancient Dramas, where the persons standing in the middle of the 
Logeum see some one coming, long before he approaches them. 


Somewhere under the seats of the spectators was attached 
a flight of steps, called Charon’s stair: by which, unobserved by 
the spectators, the Ghosts of the Dead ascended into the Or- 
chestra and thence to the Stage by the other stair. The front 
brink of the Logeum sometimes had to represent the shore of the 
sea. The Greeks in general knew how to use that which did not 
belong to the scenic decoration as though it were such, and suf- 
fered the real to play its part with the fictitious in the illusion. 
Thus I have no doubt, that in the Eumenides, the spectators are 
twice addressed as an assembled present multitude: once by the 
Pythia, where she calls upon the Greeks to come forward to con- 
sult the oracle; the second time, when Pallas by the Herald 
commands silence during the trial which is about to be holden. 
So the frequent addresses to the Heaven were doubtless directed 
to the real Heaven, and when Electra at her first entrance ex- 
claims, “O holy Light, and thou Air co-expanded with Earth !” 
she perhaps turned herself towards the then mounting Sun. The 
whole of this procedure is- very commendable: modern Critics 
indeed may find fault with this mixture of the real with the 
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imitated as prejudicial to the illusion; but they misunderstand 
the nature of illusion in so far as it can be the aim of an artificial 
representation. If it be intended that a picture should produce 
illusion, in the proper sense, i.e. deceive the eye as though 
it were real, in that case the edges of the picture must not be 
seen but it must be looked at through some aperture; the frame 
declares it at once to be a picture. Now, in scenic decoration, it 
is impossible to avoid the use of a mode of contrivance producing 
a like effect with the frame, namely, an architectural bordering. 
It is therefore much better not to wish to disguise this, but, 
relinquishing that species of illusion to which in other cases such 
a disguise is advantageous, to exceed, in a conventional way, the 
limits of the decoration. In general, it was a principle with the 
Greeks either to require from all stage-imitation a perfect repre- 
sentation, or where this could not be, to content themselves with 
merely symbolical allusions. 

The Machinery, by means of which Gods were to soar sus- 
pended in air, or Men to be raised aloft from the earth, was 
attached above behind the walls on both sides of the Scene, and 
thus withdrawn from the eye of the spectator. Even Aschylus 
made great use of it: since in the Prometheus he not only intro- 
duced Oceanus riding on a griffin through the Air, but also the 
whole chorus of the Oceanides, consisting of fifteen persons at 
least, in a winged chariot. There were also contrivances for 
sinking, for thunder and lightning, for the seeming crash or con- 
flagration of a house, and more of the same kind. 

Over the hinder partition wall of the scene, an upper story 
might be raised for the sake of elevation, when a tower with 
a wide prospect, or any thing else of the kind was to be repre- 
sented. Behind the great middle entrance, the Encyclema might 
be thrust in, which being in the form of a semicircle inwardly, 
and covered at top, represented to the spectators the objects 
within it as in the interior of the house. This was used for 
great strokes of theatrical effect, as we see in many Plays. In 
that case the folding-doors of the entrance of ‘course stood open, 
or the curtain which covered it was drawn up. 

A curtain to the scene, which however, as is plain from a 
description in Ovid, was not dropped but lifted up from below, 
is’ mentioned both by Greek and Roman Authors: the Latin 
term, Aulaeum is even borrowed from the Greek. Nevertheless, 
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I suspect that the Curtain was not at first usual on the ‘Attic 
Stage. In the Dramas of schylus and Sophocles, the stage, 
at their opening, is evidently empty, as it again became at the 
close, and seems to have required no preparations which needed 
to be withdrawn from the eyes of the spectators. In many 
Pieces of Euripides, on the contrary, perhaps too in the Gidipus 
Tyrannus, the scene is peopled at once, and presents a stationary 
group which could not well have been first formed under the eyes 
of the spectators. Of course, the Curtain covered only the Pro- 
scenium, which was comparatively small, and not the Logeum; 
on account of the great breadth of which, this would have been 
almost impracticable and at the same time superfluous. 

The Chorus had its entrances below by the Orchestra, where 
also it usually remained, and in which it paced up and down 
during the performance of its solemn dance in the Choral Odes. 
In the front of the Orchestra over against the middle of the 
Scene stood an altar-like elevation with steps, and rising as high 
as the stage, called Thymele. On this the Chorus assembled 
when it was not singing, but participating in the action. The 
Choragus then placed himself on the floor of the Thymele, to 
see what was proceeding on the stage, and to speak with the 
persons there present. For the Choral Ode, indeed, was com- 
mon, but where the Chorus entered into the dialogue, only one 
carried on the discourse as spokesman for all the rest: hence, 
also, the alternation of TJ'how and Ye in the addresses to the 
Chorus. The Thymele lay in the very centre of the whole 
building, all the measurements were made from thence, and the 
semicircle of the Amphitheatre was described from this as its 
centre. It was therefore very significant, that the Chorus, which 
was in fact the ideal Representative of the Spectators, had its 
place in the very spot where all the radii from their seats con- 
verged into one point. 

As to the Mimetic Art of ancient Tragedy, it was altogether 
ideal and rhythmical, and must be judged of from this point of 
view. Ideal, i. e. it aimed above all, to the highest dignity and 
grace ; Rhythmical, as the play of the gesticulations and the 
modulations of the voice were more solemnly measured than they 
are in real life. Just as the Plastic Art of the Greeks set out 
with almost scientific severity from the most universal conception, 
fashioning this into different, yet still always universal characters, 
then investing these only by slow degrees with the charms of life, 
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and descending last of all to the individual: so also the Mimetic 
Art set out first of all upon the Idea,—upon the exhibition of the 
Persons with heroic greatness, with more than human dignity, and 
ideal beauty,—then proceeded to the Character, and lastly to the 
Passion, which therefore was to give way in the collision. They 
were more willing to dispense with living reality of representation 
than with Beauty; with us it is exactly the reverse. The use of 
masks, which seems strange to us, was on such views not only 
justifiable, but absolutely essential; and so far was it from being 
a make-shift, that the Greeks would not have failed, and with 
truth, to declare it a make-shift indeed to allow an actor with 
common, ignoble, at all events too individually marked features, 
to represent an Apollo or a Hercules; nay, this they would have 
esteemed an actual profanation. How little can an actor, even 
the best practised in the play of the features, alter the character 
of his face! And this, nevertheless, is unfavourable to the 
expression of passion, inasmuch as all passion is tinged by the 
character. Neither is there any need to have recourse to the con- 
jecture’, that in the different scenes they may have changed their 
masks in order to present a more sorrowful or more joyful coun- 
tenance. Even this, however, would not have been sufficient, 
for the passions often alternate in the same scene: and those 
modern Critics, therefore, can only add the laughable supposition 
of masks with two dissimilar halves, presenting on either side 
a different countenance, to be turned towards the spectators now 
this way now that according to circumstances.*_ No: the coun- 
tenance was from first to last one and the same, as we may see in 


1. A conjecture I call it, though Barthelemy in his Anacharsis, considers it a settled 
point. He adduces no authorities: neither do I recollect any. 

2. Voltaire, in his Essay on the Tragedy of the Ancient and Moderns, prefixed to 
his Semiramis, has actually gone to such a length! Among a multitude of supposed in- 
congruities which he heaps together to confound the admirers of the ancient Tragedy, he 
alleges this also: ‘aucune nation (viz. except the Greeks) ne fait paroitre ses acteurs sur 
des espéces d'¢chasses, le visage couvert d’un masque qui exprime la douleur d’un coté et 
la joye de l’autre."’ In a conscientious enquiry into the authorities on which an assertion 
so bold, yet so incredible, could possibly be grounded, I can find nothing but a pas- 
sage of Quinctilian, Lib. xi. c. 3. and a still more vague allusion in Platonius (see Aris- 
toph. ed. Kuster, Prolegom. p. 10.) Both passages refer merely to the new Comedy, and 
state pd that in some characters the eye-brows were dissimilar. As to the intention of 
this, 1 shall say a word or two when I come to the newer Greek Comedy. Voltaire, how- 
ever, is without excuse, for the mention of the Cothurnus leaves no doubt that he wished 
to speak of the tragic masks. And indeed his error could scarcely have so learned an 
origin. To trace the sources of Voltaire’s ignorance would in most cases be an unprofit- 
able labour. The whole of that description of the Greek Tragedy, and of the Cothurnus 
in particular, is worthy of the scholarship of the man who boasts (in the Essay on Tragedy 
— to his Brutus) of having brought the Roman Senate on the Stage in red man- 
tles! 
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the ancient masks hewn in stone. For the expression of passion 
there remained the glances of the eye, the movements of the arms 
and hands, the attitudes, and, lastly, the voice. People com- 
plain of the loss of the play of the features without reflecting that 
at such a distance it would have been all thrown away. 

Here we have nothing to do with the question, whether without 
the use of masks a higher distinct cultivation of the Mimetic 
Art might not find place: which may be readily allowed. Cicero, 
it is true, speaks of the significance, the gracefulness, and delicacy 
of Roscius’s style of playing, in the same terms a modern con- 
nisseur would apply to a Garrick or Schréder. But to this actor, 
whose excellence has passed into a proverb, I will not appeal, 
since from a passage of Cicero, it is plain, that Roscius fre- 
quently played without a mask, and that his contemporaries pre- 
ferred this. I doubt whether this ever happened among the 
Greeks. The same Author, however, relates that the Players 
in general, in order to acquire a more perfect purity and flexibi- 
lity of voice, (and indeed not only of the singing voice, otherwise 
the Orator could not have made use of this example,) perseveringly 
engaged in such exercises as to our modern Actors, even the 
French, who still have more of the school-discipline than others, 
it would seem a thing unheard-of to require of them. For the 
display of dexterity in the Mimetic Art by itself alone, without 
the utterance of words, the Ancients have provided in their pan- 
tomimes, which they carried to a degree of perfection quite 
unknown to the Moderns. In Tragedy, however, strict subordi- 
nation on the part of the Actor was the main thing required: the 
whole was to be animated by one Spirit, and therefore not only 
the Poetry, but also the musical accompaniment, the scenic adorn- 
ment and representation proceeded from the Poet himself. The 
Player was merely the instrument, and his merit consisted in the 
accuracy with which he filled his part, not at all in arbitrary 
bravura, and the parade of his own skill. 


Since from the nature of their writing materials they had then 
no facility of making frequent copies, the parts weré studied by 
means of reiterated recitation from the Poet, and the Chorus was 
practised in the same way. This was called teaching a Play. 
As the Poet was also a Musician, and most commonly an Actor 
as well, this must have contributed much towards making the 
performance perfect. 
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We may easily grant that the task of the modern actor who 
is to transform his own individuality without being allowed to 
keep it out of view, is much more difficult; but this difficulty 
affords no genuine criterion for deciding to which the preference 
should be awarded as a representation of the noble and beautiful. 

As by means of the mask the features of the actor were drawn 
with a more decisive expression, as his voice was strengthened by 
means of a contrivance attached to the mask, so the Cothurnus, 
which was composed of several soles of considerable thickness, as 
may be still seen in antique figures of Melpomene, elevated the 
form of the Actor above the usual size. Even the female cha- 
racters were personated by men, inasmuch as the female carriage 
and voice would not have been adequate to the energy which 
belonged to the tragic heroines. 

The forms of the masks we learn from the sculptured repre- 
sentations which have come down to us. They are at once beau- 
tiful and of a manifold variety. That such a variety did find 
place even in the tragic department, (in the comic this is under- 
stood as a matter of course) we may be convinced by the copious 
store of technical expressions in the Greek language for all gra- 
dations of Age and Character in the masks. ‘What, however, 
cannot be seen in the marble masks, is the thinness of the mate- 
rials with which the real masks were made, the delicate colouring 
and the dexterous manner of fitting. The affluence of Athens, in 
excellent works of all kinds relating to the Plastic Arts, allows us 
to conjecture that here her excellence was not to be surpassed. 
Whoever has seen at the Roman Carnival the waxen masks in the 
noble style, which lately came into vogue, which in part also cover 
the rest of the head, can form a tolerable conception of the 
theatrical masks of the Ancients. Those Carnival-masks imitate 
to the very life, and at such a distance as the Actors were seen 
at, the deception is complete. In these also, as in the marble 
antiques, the white of the eye is given, and the masker sees merely 
through the opening left for the pupil. ‘The Ancients must some- 
times have gone yet farther, and inserted even an Iris into the 
mask, according to the account that the Songster Thamyris, pro- 
bably in a Play of Sophocles, appeared with a dark eye. Even 
accidental circumstances were represented ; for instance, the cheeks 
of Tyro streaming with blood from the cruel treatment of her 


1. Sce the Onomasticon of Julius Pollux. 
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stepmother. It is true this masking must have made the head 
appear somewhat large compared with the height of the figure ; 
but this misproportion, in tragedy at least, was compensated by 
the elevation from the Cothurnus. 

The entire appearance of the Tragic figures it is not easy to 
represent to ourselves with sufficient beauty and dignity. It will 
be well to keep the ancient Sculpture present to the mind, and 
perhaps the most accurate conception will be to think of those 
figures as statues in the great style, living and moving. But as 
Sculpture so willingly dispensed with clothing in order to image 
forth the more essential beauty of the figure, the Plastics of the 
Stage must have followed the contrary principle, that of clothing 
as much as possible: as well for decency’s sake as because the real 
forms of the body would not have been noble and beautiful enough 
compared with the countenance. ‘Those Deities therefore whom 
Sculpture always represents wholly or half unclothed, would make 
their appearance on the stage in complete clothing. Beneath this, 
however, many contrivances were used for giving a visibly greater 
degree of strength to the forms of the limbs, and so restoring 
symmetry to the artificially enlarged form of the Actor. 

The great breadth of the theatre in comparison with its small 
depth must have given to the grouping of the figures the simple 
and clear order of the bas-relief. We Moderns prefer, on the 
stage, as in general, to have the groups more closely thronged to- 
gether, in part concealing each other, and picturesquely retiring 
into the distance; the Ancients on the contrary had so little 
liking for perspective shortenings, that even in their pictures they 
mostly avoided it. 

The movements accompanied the rhythm of the declamation, 
and in this accompaniment they aimed at the highest degree of 
beauty and elegance. The style of the poetry required a certain 
repose in the manner of playing, and that all should be kept in 
Masses, so as to present a succession of fixed plastic situations, 
and the actor perhaps not unfrequently remained for some time 
motionless in the same attitude. But it must not be imagined 
from this that the Greeks contented themselves with a cold and 
impotent representation of the passions: this would ill agree with 
the circumstances that whole lines of the Tragedies are often given 
up to inarticulate exclamations of anguish for which our modern 
languages afford no correspondent expressions. 
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I have occasionally met with the conjecture that the delivery 
of the dialogue may have resembled our modern recitative. The 
only circumstance which could afford grounds for such a conjec- 
ture is that the Greek language, like the Southern languages in 
general, must have been pronounced with more musical inflexions 
of the voice than ours of the North. But in other respects, 
I think, their tragic declamation must have been altogether unlike 
recitative: being, on the one hand, much more measured ; on the 
other, far removed from its studied and artificial modulations. 

So also on the strength of the general account that the ancient 
tragedy was accompanied with music and dance, it is still fre- 
quently compared with the Opera’: a comparison, however, the 
most inapplicable in the world, and which testifies an utter igno- 
rance of the spirit of Classic Antiquity. That dance, that Music 
have nothing in common with what is so called among us, but the 
name. In tragedy, the poetry was the main affair: all the rest 
existed only to be subservient to it, and that too in the strictest 
subordination. In the Opera on the contrary the Poetry is only, 
by the bye, a means of connecting the rest together; it is almost 
swallowed up amidst what environs it. The best prescription 
therefore for an opera-text, is, to deliver a poetic sketch, the out- 
lines of which are to be afterwards filled up and coloured by the 
other Arts. This Anarchy of the Arts,—Music, Dance, Deco- 
ration, all seeking by lavishment of their most wanton charms to 
outbid each other—forms the very essence of the Opera. What 
sort of an Opera-Music were that which should accompany the 
words with the simplest and merely rhythmical modulations? It 
is precisely in the revelry of emulation betweenthe different Arts, 
in the confusion of their redundancy, that the fantastic charm of 
the Opera consists. This would be destroyed by approximation 
to the severity of ancient Taste in any one point, were it but in 
Costume; for then that variegated gaiety in all the rest would be 
even unsufferable. Much more suitable for the Opera are glitter- 
ing robes, overladen with spangles: and this does away the im- 
putation of much that is unnatural in the Opera—for instance, 
that the Heroes make their exits, in the deepest despair, with 
coloraturas and quavers. It is not real men, but a strange species 


1. Even Barthelemy is guilty of this error in a note on the Lxxth Chapter of his 
Anacharsis. 
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of singing creatures that peoples this fairy world. Neither is it 
any loss that the Opera is brought before us in a language which 
we mostly do not understand: the text, at all events, in such 
music goes for nothing; the sole consideration is what language 
is the most vocal and melodious, with the greatest number of open 
vowels for the Airs, and lively accents for the Recitative. It 
would therefore be as wrong to wish to approximate the Opera to 
the simplicity of the Greek Tragedy, as it is absurd to compare 
the one with the other. 

Set in the syllabic composition, which then at least prevailed 
universally in Grecian Music, and with no other accompaniment 
than that of a single flute, the solemn Choral Ode (of which we 
may form some conception from many of our own national airs, 
especially our church-tunes, seemingly so artless,) certainly lost 
nothing in verbal distinctness. For the Choruses. and the lyric 
Odes in general are the part of ancient tragedy most difficult to 
be understood, and must have been so to the contemporary hearers 
as well. ‘There occur in them the most complicated constructions, 
the most daring images and allusions. How should the Poets 
have lavished on them such exquisite art, if it must all have been 
lost in the delivery? Such purposeless adornment had nothing 
whatever in common with Greek ways of thinking. 

In the metres of their Tragedies there prevails in general 
a very elaborate regularity, but by no means a stiff symmetrical 
uniformity. Besides the endless variety of the lyric strophes 
which the Poet in each instance specially invented, they have also 
a metre to intimate the transition in the tone of mind from the 
dialogue to the Lyric, namely, the Anapests; two for the dia- 
logue itself, one of which, by far the most usual, the Iambic Tri- 
meter, expresses the steady progress of the action; the other, the 
Trochaic Tetrameter, denotes the eagerness of passion. It would 
lead us too far into the depths of Metrical Science to enter in this 
place into farther considerations of the structure and significance 
of these Metres. Thus much I wished to remark, only because so 
much is said of the simplicity of the ancient Tragedy, which 
moreover finds place only in the general plan, at least in the two 
older Poets; whereas in the detail the richest multiplicity of 
poetical ornament is expended. It is a matter of course that to 
the art of the Actor belonged the most exact correctness of de- 
livery in the different metres, since we know that the fineness of 
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the Grecian ear animadverted upon the false quantity of a syllable 
even in the speech of an Orator. 

We come now to the essential character of Greek Tragedy. 
That its mode of representation is ideal is an admitted point. 
This is not so to be understood as though the personages intro- 
duced were all morally perfect. Among such, how could there 
be room for any opposition, which nevertheless the plot of the 
drama requires? Weaknesses, defects, nay crimes are depicted 
in them, but in general their manners are ennobled beyond the 
limits of reality, and to each person is assigned so much of dignity 
and greatness as his part in the action admits of. This, however, 
is not all. The ideality of its representation rests principally in 
the elevation to a higher sphere. Tragic Poetry wished to sepa- 
rate the image of humanity which she sets before us, altogether 
from the soil of Nature to which the human being is in reality 
fettered, like a vassal of the glebe. How was she to effect this ? 
Was it to hover in air? For this she must absolve it from the 
law of gravity, must withdraw from it all earthly materials, and 
therewith its bodily substance also. Very often that which is 
praised in art as Ideality amounts to nothing more. It brings 
forth only airy evanescent shadows of images, which can effect no 
lasting impression on the mind. But the Greeks in their Art suc- 
ceeded in uniting most perfectly Ideality with Reality, or, apart 
from scholastic terms, superhuman Beauty with human Truth, and 
in investing the manifestation of an Idea with an energetic corpo- 
reality. They suffered not their forms to flutter about unsup- 
ported in empty space, but they fixed the Statue of Humanity on 
the eternal and immoveable basis of Moral Freedom; and that it 
might stand firmly there and unshaken, its own weight pressed it 
downwards, inasmuch as it was fashioned of marble or brass, of 
more massive substance than the forms of living men, and its very 
elevation and magnificence served but to subject it more decisively 
to the law of gravitation. 

Interior Freedom and Exterior Necessity——these are the two 
Poles of the Tragic World. Each of these ideas is brought into 
full manifestation only by its opposition to the other. Since the 
feeling of interior self-determination elevates the human being 
above the unlimited dominion of Impulse, of natural Instinct, in 
a word absolves him from Nature’s guardianship, so also the 
Necessity which he is to recognize beside her can be no mere 
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Physical Necessity, but must lie beyond the world of sense in the 
bottomless depths of the Infinite; consequently exhibits itself as 
the unfathomable might of Destiny. Therefore also it extends 
above the world of Gods; for the Greek Gods are merely phy- 
sical Powers, and though immeasurably higher than the mortal 
Man, yet compared with the Infinite, they rank in the same grade 
with him. This gives rise to the altogether different manner in 
which they are introduced in Homer and the Tragedians. In 
Homer they appear with mere chance-caprice, and can impart 
to the Epic Poem nothing higher than the charm of the mar- 
vellous. In Tragedy, on the contrary, they come forward either 
as servants of Destiny and mediate executors of its decrees, or the 
Gods approve themselves Godlike only by asserting their free- 
dom of action, and are involved in the same battles with Fate as 
Man. 

This is the Essence of the Tragical, in the sense of the An- 
cients. We are wont to call all terrible or deplorable events 
Tragic, and it is certain that Tragedy does choose such by pre- 
ference, though a melancholy termination is by no means indis- 
pensably necessary, and several ancient Tragedies, for instance, 
the Eumenides, the Philoctetes, even the C2dipus at Colonos in 
some measure, not to mention so many of Euripides’s Plays, end 
happily and cheerfully. 

But why does Tragedy select subjects so fearfully contradic- 
tory to the wishes and wants of our sensual nature? This ques- 
tion has been frequently put, and for the most part has seldom 
met with a specially satisfactory solution. Some have said that 
the complacency felt in such representations arises from the com- 
parison of our repose and security with the storms and confusion 
brought about by the passions. But when one takes a lively 
interest in the tragic persons, he loses all recollection of self in the 
contemplation; and if he is thinking about himself, it is a sign 
that he takes but a weak interest, and that the Tragedy misses 
of its effect. Others have sought it in the feeling of moral im- 
provement which is brought about in us by the view of poetic 
justice, in the rewarding of the good and punishment of the wicked. 
But that person for whom the sight of such warnings would indeed 
be wholesome, would be conscious of a base feeling of depression, 
far removed from genuine morality, and would experience humi- 
liation rather than elevation of mind. Moreover, poetic justice 
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is not at all indispensable to the essence of a good Tragedy ; this 
may close with the sorrows of the righteous and the triumph of the 
guilty, provided the equipoise be restored by consciousness, and 
by the prospect of futurity. Little better off are we, if we would 
say with Aristotle, that the aim of Tragedy is to purify the pas- 
sions by excitement of pity and terror. In the first place the 
commentators have not been able to come to an agreement on the 
meaning of this proposition, and have had recourse to the most 
strained explanations. See Lessing’s ‘‘ Dramaturgy” on this sub- 
ject. Lessing brings forward a new explanation, and thinks he 
has found in Aristotle a poetic Euclid. But mathematical demon- 
strations are subject to no misunderstanding, and the conception 
of geometrical evidence, one would think, must be quite inappli- 
cable to the Theory of the Fine Arts. But even supposing that 
Tragedy did work this moral cure in us, she does it by means of 
painful feelings, Terror and Pity, and therefore it would still remain 
to be explained why we should feel an immediate pleasure ‘in the 
operation. 
‘ Others again have been content to say that we are attracted 
to tragic representations by the craving for violent agitations to 
rouse us from the dulness of every-day life. Such a craving 
exists, no doubt; it gave rise to beast-fights, and among the 
Romans to gladiatorial shews also. But should we, less hardened 
and more inclined to tender emotions, require to see demi-gods 
‘and heroes descend into the bloody arena of the Tragic stage, like 
reprobate gladiators merely to agitate our nerves by looking on 
their sufferings? No; it is not the looking upon suffering that 
‘forms the charm of a Tragedy, or of the circus-games, or even of 
the beast-fights. In these we see a display of address, strength, 
and courage, bright qualities, and allied to the spiritual and moral 
capacities of man. The kind of satisfaction which we feel in 
‘a beautiful Tragedy from our sympathy in the violent situations 
and heart-rending sorrows there represented, is, either the feeling 
‘of the dignity of human nature, awakened by mighty exemplars ; 
or the trace of a higher Order of Things impressed on the ap- 
‘parently irregular course of events, and therein mysteriously 
revealed; in both of these together. 
The true reason therefore why Tragedy need not be shy of 
even the harshest subject is this: that a spiritual and invisible 
Power can be measured only by the resistance which it encounters 
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from an exterior Force, which may be measured by the senses. 
Man’s moral freedom, therefore, can only reveal itself in the en- 
counter with the sensual impulses; so long as no higher call 
summons it into conflict with these, it either really slumbers 
within him, or seems at least to slumber, since his place might 
suitably be filled even by a mere animal being. In the conflict 
alone does the Moral Nature approve itself; and if therefore we 
must needs exhibit the Aim of Tragedy as a lesson, let it be this: 
that to maintain the claims of the soul to a nature intrinsically 
godlike, the earthly being is to be nothing heeded ; that for this 
all sorrows must be endured, all difficulties. overcome. 

On all that concerns this point I would refer to the section on 
the Sublime in Kant’s “ Critique of the Judgment” (Kritik der 
Urtheilskraft), which to be quite perfect, wants nothing but a 
more definite reference to the Tragedy of the Ancients; with 
which this Philosopher does not seem to have been -particularly 
well acquainted. 

I come to another peculiarity which distinguishes the ancient 
Tragedy from our own: the Chorus. We must conceive it as 
the personification of the Thought inspired by the represented 
Action, as the embodyment into the action itself of the Sympathy 
of the Poet, considered as the spokesman of collective Humanity. 
This is its general poetical meaning, with which alone we are here 
concerned, and to which it is no detriment that the Chorus had 
a local occasion in the festivities of Bacchus, and among the Greeks 
at all times retained a special national significance. In their 
republican spirit, namely, as has been already remarked, publicity 
was essential to the completeness of an action. Now as they went 
back in their poetic inventions to the heroic age in which the 
monarchal constitution was yet in force, they in some measure 
republicanised those Hero-families by bringing forward their 
actions in the presence either of the elders of the people, or of 
other persons who might represent something of the kind. This 
publicity, it is true, was not exactly consonant with the manners 
of the heroic age, as we learn them from Homer; but Dramatic 
Poetry managed the Costume as well as Mythology in general, 
with an independent and conscious freedom. 

In this way, then, was the introduction of the Chorus brought 
about. And this introduction, inasmuch as the whole was to have 
the appearance of reality, was obliged to adapt itself in each in- 
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stance to the circumstances of the story. Whatever it might be, 
and do in particular pieces, in general it represented first, the 
common national spirit, then the universal sympathy of mankind. 
The Chorus is, in a word, the idealized spectator. It mitigates 
the impression of a deeply agitating, or deeply touching represen- 
tation, while it reverberates to the actual spectator a lyrical and 
musical expression of his own emotions, and bears him aloft into 
the region of contemplation. 

The modern Critics have never known what to make of the 
Chorus, and this is the less to be wondered at, considering that 
even Aristotle gives no satisfactory explanation of the matter. 
Better is the office of the Chorus depicted by Horace, where he. 
ascribes to it a universal voice of moral sympathy, instruction and 
warning. ‘Those modern Critics were of opinion, partly, that 
its main office is never to leave the theatre quite empty, whereas 
properly speaking it had not its place on the stage. Or they 
found fault with it as a superfluous and cumbersome accompani- 
ment, and took offence at the supposed absurdity of conducting 
so much secret business in the presence of a considerable body 
of people. ‘They have also considered the chief ground of the 
general observance of the unity of place, to be the impossibility 
of changing the place without first removing the Chorus, for 
which however the Poet must have some pretext. Lastly, they 
believed the Chorus to be a mere chance-remnant from the first 
beginnings of Tragedy; and as it may be easily conceived. that 
in Euripides, the last of the Tragic Poets, the Choral Odes have 
often very little connection with the contents of. the piece, and 
become an episodic ornament, they are even of opinion that the 
Greeks had but one step more to make in Dramatic Art, to. throw 
up the Chorus altogether. To refute these shallow suppositions 
it is sufficient merely to observe that Sophocles, there is reason to 
believe, wrote a prose-work on the Chorus against the principles 
of some other Poets, and therefore, far from blindly following 
traditional prescriptions, knew, like a thoughtful Artist, how to 
give an account of his doings. 

Modern Poets, even of the first rank, have frequently at- 
tempted since the revival of the study of the Ancients, to introduce 
the Chorts into their pieces, mostly without.a correct, and especially 
without a lively conception of its design. But we have no suitable 
song and dance, we have also in the construction of our Theatre 
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no proper place for it, and therefore it is not likely that it should 
ever become naturalized with us. 

In general, the Greek Tragedy, in its own unaltered forn, is 
likely enough for ever to remain for our theatre an exotic, to which 
we can scarely promise successful growth even in the hothouse 
of learned art and criticism. The Greek Mythology, which forms 
the materials of the ancient Tragedy, is as foreign to the thoughts 
and imaginations of most spectators, as the form and the man- 
ner of its theatrical representation. But to wish to force into that 
form materials of quite a different nature, an historical subject 
for instance, is a precarious attempt without hope of recompense 
amidst the most manifest disadvantages. 

Mythology I have called, in particular, the materials of Tra- 
gedy. We know indeed of two historic Tragedies by Greek 
Poets, Phrynichus’s Capture of Miletus, and The Persians of 
Eschylus, which latter we yet possess; but these singular ex- 
ceptions, both of them from the epoch, when the art had not 
yet attained its full maturity, are merely a confirmation of the 
rule, where there are so many hundred. examples to the contrary. 
The judgment of the Athenians who sentenced Phrynichus to 
pay a fine in money because by the representation of contempo- 
raneous mishaps, which perhaps they might have avoided, he 
had too painfully agitated them, however severe and arbitrary 
it may appear on the side of justice, yet manifests a correct 
feeling for the proprieties and limitations of Art. Pained by the 
thought of an exterior and near reality in the depicted sorrow, the 
mind cannot have the repose and collectedness which are necessary 
for the reception of purely tragical impressions. The heroic 
Fable on the contrary always stepped forth from a certain dis- 
tance, and in the light of the Marvellous. But the Marvellous 
has this advantage, that it can in some measure be at once both 
believed and not believed: believed, in so far as it rests on the 
connexion with other opinions; not believed, since we never 
take so immediate an interest in it, as we do in that which bears 
the colours of every-day neighbourly life. The Greek Mythology 
was a web of national and local traditions, alike revered as an 
appendage to religion, and as a prologue to History ; every where 
kept alive among the people by ceremonies and monuments, and 
by its varied treatment in the hands of numerous Epic, or merely 
mythical Poets, already prepared for the wants of Art and higher 
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Poetry. The Tragedians therefore had only to engraft Poetry 
on Poetry: certain preliminary suppositions of invaluable im- 
portance for dignity, grandeur, and independence of all petty 
accessories were granted them at the very outset. The sanctity 
of legend had ennobled every thing,—even errors and frailties— 
in that god-born and long departed race of Heroes. Those old 
Worthies were depicted as beings of more than human power, 
but so far from possessing unerring virtue and wisdom, that they 
were represented with violent and unbridled passions. It was 
an age of a wild effervescence: the soil of Morality had not yet 
been brought into productiveness by the cultivating hand of 
social Order, and therefore brought forth a beneficent and a 
pernicious offspring with the fresh fulness of a creative Nature. 
Here even the monstrous, the horrible might make its appear- 
ance without manifesting that degenerate corruption which belongs 
to them in a condition of developed Law and Order, and which 
makes us revolt from them with abhorrence. The guilty ones 
of fable are, so to speak, without the province of criminal justice, 
and are only consigned to a higher tribunal. Some are of opinion 
that the Greeks, as zealous republicans, had a particular com- 
placence in looking upon the representation of those deeds of 
violence, which drew on the kingly houses calamity and ruin; 
and they almost go to the length of interpreting the ancient 
Tragedy in general into a satire on the monarchal constitution. 
In that case, this would have been wholly a party-view of the 
matter, which would have been altogether at variance with the 
sympathy which was called for, and consequently with the in- 
tended effect.: But we must remark that those royal families, 
which by a chain of self-requiting crimes offered the most abun- 
dant materials for the most awful tragic pictures, were those 
of the Pelopids in Mycenz, and the Labdacids in Thebes, 
' families which were foreign to the Athenians, for whom the 
Tragedies were in the first instance composed. ' We no where 
see that the Attic Poets laboured to make the ancient kings 
of their country odious; on the contrary they invariably hold 
up their national hero, Theseus, to public veneration as a pattern 
of justice and moderation, as the protector of the oppressed, as 
the first law-giver, nay, as the founder of freedom; and it was 
with them a favourite piece of adulation to the people, to shew 
how Athens even in the heroic age outshone the rest of Greece 
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in justice, humanity, and the recognition of national rights common 
to all Greece. The universal revolution by which the independent 
sovereignties of ancient Greece were transformed into a com- 
munity of small free states, had separated the heroic age from 
the times of social cultivation, with a mighty force, beyond which 
the genealogy of only a few families could be traced. This was 
certainly very advantageous for the ideal elevation of the figures 
in Tragedy, since in aftertimes the affairs of men would not allow 
a close inspection without betraying their weaknessess. To the 
altogether different relations wherein those heroes lived, the rule 
of a merely civil and domestic morality was inapplicable; it was 
necessary that the feelings should revert to the original con- 
stituents of human nature. Before there were constitutions, 
before the notions of justice had suitably developed themselves, 
the sovereigns were their own lawgivers in a world which was 
still subordinate to them, and a powerful will had the freest room 
for exercise, both in good and evil. Moreover hereditary sove- 
reignty presented: more striking instances of sudden vicissitudes 
of fortune than could occur under the political equality of later 
times. In these respects, therefore, the high rank of the principal 
persons was essential, or at least favourable to the purposes of 
tragic representation ; not, however, as many moderns have under- 
stood it, as though only the destinies of such as exercise an in- 
fluence on the weal or woe of numbers, are sufficiently important 
to excite our sympathy, nor as though intrinsic loftiness of senti- 
ment must be clothed with extrinsic dignity to be .admired 
and revered. The Greek Tragedians depict to us the destruction 
of the kingly houses without any reference to the condition 
of the people at large; in the King they exhibit to us the Man; 
and far from spreading forth the purple mantle as a wall of 
separation between us and their heroes, they bid us look through 
its idle splendour into a bosom torn by passions. That the thing 
required was not so much the kingly pomp as the heroic costume, 
is clear from those modern tragedies, which take their subjects 
from kings and courts, on the principle just alluded to, though 
under different circumstances from those of the ancient tragedy, 
namely, under existing monarchal governments. They cannot 
paint from existing reality, for nothing has less tragic capability 
than the Court, and the Court-Life. Consequently, where they 
do not depict an ideal kingdom with manners already far remote, 
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they fall under the constraint of formality, which to boldness of 
character and depth of pathos, is yet more fatal than the narrow 
limitations of private life. 

Only a few of the Mythi seem to have been originally coined 
for Tragedy, as for instance the long continued alternation of 
crime, revenge, and curse in the house of Atreus. When we look 
at the names of the lost pieces, in many of them it seems difficult 
to conceive how the Mythi, so far as we are acquainted with them, 
could have matter enough to fill up the compass of a Tragic 
whole. It is true, the Poets had, amongst the varying traditions 
of the same story, a great latitude of choice, and this very 
fluctuation of the legend justified them in going yet farther, and 
considerably altering the circumstances of an event, so that the 
inventions made use of in one piece, sometimes are at variance 
with the suppositions of the same Poet in another. But, princi- 
pally, we are to form a conception of the productiveness of 
Mythology for Tragic Art from the law which we see in operation 
through the whole history of Grecian culture: namely, that the 
power which preponderated for the time assimilated to itself all 
the materials which lay within its reach. As the heroic legend in 
all its discrepancies had willingly unfolded itself into the reposeful 
fulness and light multiplicity of the Epos, so it conformed itself 
to the demands of the Tragic Poets by the earnestness, the energy 
and condensed coherence, then first discovered in it; and what in 
the sifting process of this transformation fell out as useless for 
Tragedy, presented materials for a half sportive, though always 
ideal representation in the subordinate species, called the Satyric 
Drama. 

Let it be permitted me to throw a fuller light on the above 
considerations as to the essence of Ancient Tragedy, by a com- 
parison borrowed from the plastic Arts, which perhaps is somewhat 
more than a mere play of fancy. 

The Homeric Epos is in Poetry what the bas-relief is in 
Sculpture, Tragedy is the out-standing group. 

The Poetry of Homer sprung up from the soil of Legend, 
and is still not drawn off clearly from it, just as the figures of the 
bas-relief are supported by a back-ground which is foreign to 
them. These have only.a thin rounding off, as in the Epos all is 
depicted as past and remote; their most favourite position is that 
of the profile, as in the Epos all is characterised in the simplest 
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manner; they are not properly grouped, but follow each other, 
just as Homer’s Heroes came forth, in rank as it were, one by one. 
It has been remarked that the Iliad is not definitively closed into 
a whole, but supposes something before and after it. So too the 
bas-relief is without limits, it may be prolonged in both directions, 
on which account the most favourite subjects for the bas-relief 
with the Ancients were such as admit of an indefinite extension, 
sacrificial processions, series of battles, and so forth. Hence they 
applied the bas-relief to round surfaces, as vases, the frieze of a 
rotunda, where the two ends are withdrawn from us by the 
curvature, and as we move round, one appears and the other 
disappears. The reading of the Homeric Poems is very like a 
circuit of this kind: that which lies before us always arrests 
our attention, and suffers what goes before and what follows to 
disappear. 

_ In the outstanding group, on the contrary, as in Tragedy, the 
Sculpture and the Poetry will bring at once before our eyes an 
independent and distinct whole. To separate it from the natural 
reality the Sculptor sets it upon a basis, as on an ideal ground. 
On the contrary he removes as much as possible all foreign and 
accidental matter, that he may fix the eye wholly on the essential 
objects, the figures themselves. He completely rounds off the 
forms, but despises the illusion of colours, and by the solid and 
uniform masses of which he fashions them, he announces a 
Creation of no fleeting existence, but endowed with a higher 
intrinsic value. 

The arm of Sculpture is Beauty, and for Beauty the most 
advantageous condition is Repose. This, therefore, is proper for 
the single figure. But a number of figures can be combined into 
unity, can be grouped, only by an Action. The group exhibits 
Beauty in motion, and here the problem is, to unite the two in 
the highest degree. This will be the case if the Artist finds means, 
in the strongest bodily or mental agony, so to temper the expression 
by means of manly resistance, calm grandeur, or inherent grace- 
fulness, that, with all the touching truth, the features of Beauty 
shall still be undisfigured. _Winkelmann’s expression on this 
subject is inimitable. He says that “ Beauty was to the Ancients 
the tongue on the balance of expression,” and describes, in this 
sense, the groups of the Niobe and the Laocoon; the former a 
master-work in the high and severe, the latter in the learned and 
ornamental style. 
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The comparison with Ancient Tragedy is here the more appo- 
site, as we know that both Hschylus and Sophocles composed a 
Niobe, the latter a Laocoon also. In the Laocoon, the passive ef- 
forts of the body and the resistful efforts of the soul are apportioned 
in wonderful equipoise. The help-imploring children, tender 
objects only of compassion, not of admiration, turn our eyes to 
the father, who seems in vain to turn his to the Gods. The 
wreathing snakes represent to us the inevitable Destiny, which 
often so fearfully entangles the acting persons with each other. 
And yet the beautiful symmetry, the pleasing flow of the outlines 
is not lost in the violence of the struggle; the horror, which the 
representation has to the senses, is managed with forbearance, 
and a softening breath of gracefulness is diffused over the whole. 

In the group of the Niobe, terror and pity are in like manner 
blended to perfection. The former descends invisibly from that 
Heaven, which the upturned eyes of the Mother and her half- 
opened mouth are imploringly accusing. The Daughter, fleeing 
in the agony of death to the bosom of her Mother, in her childish 
innocence, can tremble only for herself: never was the innate 
instinct of self-preservation more tenderly represented. On the 
other side, can there be a more beautiful emblem of the self-de- 
voting greatness of an heroic soul than Niobe bending forward to 
receive, if it were possible in her own body, the annihilating arrow? 
Haughtiness and indignation are melted away into the most heart- 
felt maternal love. The unearthly nobleness of her features is 
the less disfigured by the agony, as from the sudden accumulation 
of the blows, it seems, as the significant fable relates, to be already 
passing into the stony torpor. But, in the presence of this 
Figure, thus petrified into marble in a double sense, and yet so 
infinitely full of soul, in the presence of this boundary-stone of 
all human sorrows, the spectator melts into tears. 

Yet with all the agitating feelings which these groups inspire, 
there lies a something in their look which allures us to collected 
contemplation; and so also the Ancient Tragedy guides us into 
the sublimest reflections, included in the sphere of its very repre- 
sentation, reflections on our existence, and its never-to-be wholly 
unriddled significance. 


FOURTH LECTURE. 


Progress of Tragic Art among the Greeks. Their different Styles. /Eschylus. Con- 
nexion of one of his Trilogies. His other Works. Life and Poetical character of 
Sophocles. Criticism of his Tragedies, severally. 


Or the boundless treasures which the Greeks possessed in the 

tragic department, and which were called forth by the public 
contests at the Athenian Festivals, since the rival Poets always 
contended for a prize, little indeed has come down to our times. 
Of three alone of their many Tragedians, AZschylus, Sophocles, 
and Euripides have we some works remaining, and these bearing 
a small proportion to the great fertility of those authors. They 
are those which the Alexandrine Critics included in their selection 
of Authors, which was to serve for a basis to the study of the 
older Grecian Literature, not as though these were the only 
valuable ones, but because in them the different styles of Tragic 
Art might best be recognized. Of each of the two more Ancient 
Dramatists we have seven pieces, but among these are to be found 
several of what the Ancients testify to be their most distinguished 
works. From Euripides we have a much greater number, and 
many of them we might gladly exchange for other lost works; 
for Satyric Dramas, for instance, of Acheus, Aischylus and 
Sophocles, for some pieces of old Phrynichus for the sake of com- 
parison with Aischylus, or of Agathon in later times, whom Plato 
describes to us as effeminate, but amiable, and who was contem- 
porary with Euripides, but younger than he. 
_ The stories about the waggon of the itinerant Thespis, about 
the contests for a goat, whence, it is said, the name of Tragedy is 
derived, about the lees of wine with which the first improvisatory 
Players smeared their faces, and others of the like kind, from 
which rude beginnings, AUschylus, at one gigantic step, elevated 
Tragedy to that dignified form in which we meet with her in his 
works; we leave to the critical sieve of the Antiquarian, and we 
now proceed forthwith to the Poets themselves. 
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The tragic style of A@schylus, (taking the word in the sense 
which it bears in Sculpture, not merely applied to his manner of 
writing) is great, severe, and often hard; in the style of Sophocles 
there is finished symmetry and harmonious gracefulness; the style 
of Euripides is soft and luxuriant; extravagant in his easy fulness 
he sacrifices the effect of the whole to brilliant passages. The 
analogies every where presented by the uninterrupted develope- 
ment of the Fine Arts among the Greeks will allow us to compare 
the Epochs of Tragic Art to those of Sculpture. Aschylus is 
the Phidias of Tragedy, Sophocles her Polycletus, Euripides her 
Lysippus. Phidias wrought sublime forms of Gods, but he also 
lent them an extrinsic splendour of material ; he surrounded their 
majestic repose with images of the most violent battles in strong 
outlines. Polycletus reached perfection in his proportions, for 
which reason one of his statues was called the Rule of Beauty. 
Lysippus distinguished himself by the fire of his imagery, but in 
his time Sculpture had already receded from her original calling, 
and rather sought to express the charm of the moving and living 
being, than attempted to reach the Ideal in Form. 


Eschylus is to be looked upon as the Creator of Tragedy: in 
full panoply sprang she from his head as did Pallas from the head 
of Jupiter. He clad her with dignity and gave her a suitable 
stage; he invented scenic pomp, he not only trained his Chorus in 
the song and dance, but himself came forward as an actor. He 
first unfolded the dialogue, and limited the lyric part of tragedy, 
which, however, still often occupies too great a space in his plays. 
The characters he throws off with a few bold strong touches. 
His plans are extremely simple: he had not yet learned how to 
divide an action into rich and varied members, and to portion out 
its complication and disentanglement into measured gradations. 
Hence the action often comes to a stand-still, of which by an 
excessive protraction of his Choral Odes he makes us yet more 
sensible. But all his compositions display a high and earnest 
spirit. It is not the softer emotions, it is terror that bears rule 
with him; he holds up the head of Medusa before the petrified 
spectators. His management of Destiny is extremely harsh: it 
hovers over the heads of mortals in all its gloomy majesty. The 
Cothurnus of Aischylus treads, one might say, with an iron pon- 
derousness: forms, sheerly gigantic, stride in upon it. It seems 
almost to cost him a conquest over himself to depict mere 
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human beings: Gods he frequently introduces, especially Titans, 
those elder Gods, who intimate the gloomy Powers of primeval 
Nature, and who had been thrust down, long ago, into Tartarus 
beneath a world of more serene order. In proportion to the 
dimensions of his personages he seeks to swell out the very 
language which they speak, into a gigantic vastness. Hence his 
rugged compounds, an overloading of epithets, and in the lyric 
parts often an entanglement of the constructions and great conse- 
quent obscurity. In the altogether singular strangeness of his 
imagery and expressions he is like Dante and Shakspeare. Yet 
in these images there is no want of those fearful graces, which the 
Ancients so generally extol in Mschylus. 

Eschylus flourished exactly at the era, when Grecian Free- 
dom, after its delivery, was in its prime of vigour, and with the 
proud consciousness of this he seems to be thoroughly penetrated. 
He had lived to see, as an eye-witness, the greatest and most 
glorious event of Greece, the overthrow, nay, the annihilation of 
the overbearing might of Persia under Darius and Xerxes, and 
in the great battles of Marathon and Salamis had fought with 
distinguished bravery. In the Persians he has indirectly sung 
the triumph which he helped to achieve, depicting in that Play 
the ruin of the Persian sovereignty, and the shameful return of 
the Monarch, who with difficulty escapes to his seat of royalty. 
He describes in the most lively colours the battle of Salamis. 
Through this piece and the Seven before Thebes there flows the 
vein of a warrior: the personal inclination of the Poet to a hero’s 
life gleams through them in a manner not to be mistaken. It was 
ingeniously said by the Sophist Gorgias, that in the great drama 
last mentioned, Mars inspired him instead of Bacchus; for Bac- 
chus was the guardian God of the tragic Poets, not Apollo: a cir- 
cumstance which at first sight seems strange, but then we must 
recollect that Bacchus was not merely the God of wine and glad- 
ness, but also of the higher inspiration. 

Among the extant pieces of Aischylus we have, what is 
remarkable in the extreme, a complete Trilogy. The Antiquarian 
account of the Trilogies is this: that in the more ancient times the 
Poets did not contend for the prize with one piece only, but with 
three, which however were not always connected in their subjects : 
to these was added a fourth, namely, a Satyric Drama. All 
these were performed in one day, one after another. In relation 
to the tragic art, the notion of a Trilogy is thus to be compre- 
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hended: that a Tragedy cannot, it is true, be lengthened out and 
continued indefinitely, like the Homeric heroic poem, for instance, 
to which whole rhapsodies have been appended; Tragedy is too 
independent, too complete in itself for this. Notwithstanding, 
several Tragedies, by virtue of a common Destiny which proceeds 
through their Actions, admit of being connected into a great 
cycle or period. Even the restriction to the number three may 
be very satisfactorily explained. We have thesis, synthesis, and 
antithesis. 'The advantage of this connection is, that from the con- 
templation of the conjoint histories there results a more complete 
satisfaction than could possibly be attained in the single Action. 
As to the rest, the subjects of the three Tragedies might lie far 
apart in time, or might follow each other immediately. 

The three pieces of the Aschylean Trilogy are the Agamem- 
non, the Choéphoroi (or as we should call it, Electra), and the 
Eumenides or Furies. ‘The subject of the first is the murder of 
Agamemnon by Clytemnestra on his return from Troy. In the 
second, Orestes avenges his Father by murdering his Mother ; 
facto pius et sceleratus eodem. This deed, though perpetrated 
on the most powerful motives, is revolting to the natural and 
moral order of things. Orestes, it is true, as a ruler, is called 
upon to exercise justice even upon his own family, but then he is 
obliged to creep in disguise into the abode of the tyrannical 
usurper of his throne, and to go to work like an assassin. . The 
memory of his Father is his acquittal, but however deserving of 
death Clytemnestra might be, the voice of blood accuses him 
inwardly. This is represented as a controversy between the 
Gods; one party of whom approve the deed of Orestes, the others 
persecute him, till Divine Wisdom under the form of Minerva 
balances the claims on either side, establishes peace, and puts an 
end to the long train of crime and vengeance which had desolated 
the royal House of Atreus. 

Between the first and second piece a considerable interval 
elapses, during which Orestes grows up to manhood. ‘The second 
and third, on the contrary, are immediately connected with each 
other in time. Orestes directly after the murder of his Mother 
flees to Delphi, where we find him at the opening of the Eume- 
nides. 

In each of the first two pieces there is a visible reference to 
that which follows. In the Agamemnon, Casandra, and, at the 
close of the play, the Chorus, prophesy future requital by the 
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hands of Orestes to the haughty Clyteemnestra and her help-mate 
Egisthus. In the Choéphoroi, Orestes, immediately after the 
perpetration of the deed, finds no rest; the Furies of his Mother 
begin to persecute him, and he announces his purpose of fleeing 
to Delphi. 

The mutual dependence of the pieces is therefore apparent, 
and, being in fact also connected in the performance, the three 
plays might be regarded as so many acts of one grand Heroic 
Drama. I mention this in order to vindicate the practice of 
Shakspeare and other modern Dramatists, in comprising into one 
representation a greater cycle of human destinies; because the 
supposed example of the Ancients is precisely what has been 
objected to the practice. 

In the Agamemnon Mschylus wished to exhibit to us the 
sudden downfall from the very summit of prosperity and renown 
to the abyss of ruin. The Ruler, the Hero, the Commander of 
the collected hosts of Greece at the very instant of his success in 
that most glorious achievement, the destruction of Troy, for which 
his fame was to be re-echoed in time present and time to come, in 
the very act of crossing the threshold of the house for which he 
has so long been sighing, and amidst the careless preparations for 
a festive banquet is murdered, as Homer expresses it, ‘like an ox 
beside his crib,” murdered by his faithless wife; his throne is 
seized upon by her worthless paramour, his children are consigned 
to banishment or to helpless servitude. 

In the view of giving a striking effect to so terrific a reverse 
of fortune, the Poet was obliged in the first place to give addi- 
tional splendour to the conquest of Troy. This he has done in 
the first half of the piece, in a peculiar, nay, if you will, singular 
fashion, but certainly with great impressiveness, and in a manner 
that arrests the imagination. It is of consequence to Clytem- 
nestra that she should not be surprized by her husband’s return. 
‘She has therefore taken measures to have an unbroken line of 
beacon-fires from Troy to Mycenz, to announce to her the great 
event. The play opens with the speech of a watchman, who sup- 
plicates of the Gods a deliverance from his toils, since now for ten 
years exposed to the cold night-dews, he has seen the alternating 
stars passing above him, and ever in vain been waiting for the 
signal: at the same time he sighs in secret over the ruin which is 
at work in the royal house. At this moment he sees the wished- 
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for flame blaze up, and hastens to announce it to his Lady. 
A Chorus of Old Men appears, and in its ode exhibits the war 
of Troy in all its fateful relations, traces it back to its origin, to 
all the prophecies connected with it at the time, to the sacrifice of 
Iphigenia, with which the Greeks were constrained to purchase 
their departure on the expedition. Clytamnestra explains to the 
Chorus the reasons for her joyful sacrifice; presently enters the 
herald Talthybius, who relates all as an eye-witness; the spec- 
tacle of the conquered, plundered, flame-devoted city, the tri- 
umph of the host, and the glory of its commander. Reluctantly 
however, as unwilling to interrupt his prayers for their prosperity 
by evil tidings, he relates the subsequent mishaps of the Greeks, 
their dispersion, and the shipwreck suffered by many of them— 
calamities wherein the wrath of the Gods had begun to reveal 
itself. It is obvious how little the Poet has observed the unity 
of time ; how much, on the contrary, he has availed himself of the 
privilege of his spiritual dominion over the things of Nature, and 
has given wings to the circling hours in their career towards the 
fearful goal. Now comes Agamemnon himself with a kind of 
Triumphal procession; on another chariot, laden with spoils 
follows Casandra, his captive concubine, according to the laws of 
war in those times. Clytamnestra greets him with a hypocritical 
show of joy and veneration, bids her maidens spread forth the 
purple carpets of the costliest golden embroidery, that the foot of 
the conqueror may not touch the ground. Agamemnon with wise 
moderation refuses to accept this honour, which belongs only to 
Gods; at last he complies with her solicitations, and follows her 
into the house. The chorus begins to entertain dark forebodings. 
Clytemnestra returns, to entice Casandra by friendly persuasion 
to the same destruction. She remains dumb and immoveable, 
but scarcely is the Queen away, when seized by prophetic rage 
she breaks out into confused indistinct wailings; presently she 
reveals her predictions to the chorus more clearly; she beholds, 
in spirit, all the atrocities which have been perpetrated within this 
House: that Thyestean banquet from which the Sun turned 
away his eye; the shades of the mangled children appear to her 
on the battlements of the palace. She sees also the murder which 
is in readiness for her lord, and though shuddering at the reek of 
death, she rushes like a maniac into the house, to meet her in- 
evitable destruction; behind the scenes are heard the groans of 
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the dying Agamemnon. The palace is thrown open; Clytem- 
nestra stands beside the corpse of her king and husband, like an 
insolent criminal who not only acknowledges the deed, but glories 
in it, and would justify it as a righteous act of requital for 
Agamemnon’s sacrifice of Iphigenia to his own ambition. Her 
jealousy of Casandra and guilty union with the worthless A.gis- 
thus, who does not make his appearance till after the perpetration 
of the deed at the end of the piece, are scarcely touched upon as 
motives, and remain quite in the back-ground. This was ne- 
cessary, to preserve the dignity of the subject. But in other 
respects also, Clyteemnestra was not to be depicted as a frail, 
seduced woman, but with the traits of that heroic age, which is so 
rich in bloody catastrophes, in which all passions were so impe- 
tuous, and men, both in good and evil, exceeded the common 
standard of subsequent degenerated ages. What is more revolt- 
ing, what proves a deeper degeneracy of human nature than the 
conception of horrible crimes in the bosom of cowardly effeminacy ? 
If the Poet be at all called upon to depict such crimes, he must 
by no means seek to palliate them, or to mitigate our detestation 
of them. The bringing the sacrifice of Iphigenia so close to us 
has moreover the advantage of obviating too much bitterness of 
indignation at the fall of Agamemnon. He is, at the best, not 
guiltless; former crime recoils on his own head. Moreover, ac- 
cording to the religious notions of the Greeks, an ancient curse 
weighed heavily on his house: A®gisthus, the author of his over- 
throw, is a son of that very Thyestes on whom his father Atreus 
had taken so unnatural a revenge; and this fateful connection is 
vividly brought before our minds by the choral odes, but espe- 
cially by the prophecies of Casandra. 

The next piece, the Choéphoroi, I pass over for the present ; 
I reserve what I have to say of this Play for a comparison which 
I mean to institute between the three Dramatists in respect of 
their several methods of treating one and the same subject. 

In the Eumenides, as I have already remarked, the subject is 
the exculpation and acquittal of Orestes from his blood-guiltiness ; 
it is a trial,-but one in which the accusers, the advocates, and the 
presiding Judge are Gods: and with such majesty its importance 
and manner of treatment correspond. The very scene of it 
brought before the eyes of the Greeks the most awful circum. 
stances that they were acquainted with. 
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_ It opens in front of the far-famed Temple of Delphi, which 
occupies the back-ground; the aged Pythoness steps forward in 
priestly garb, addresses her prayer to all the Gods who presided, 
or still preside over the Oracle, speaks to the assembled people 
(the real spectators), and goes into the Temple to take her place 
upon the Tripod. She comes back full of horror, and describes 
what she has seen in the Temple, a man stained with blood, in 
the attitude of a suppliant, and women, with snaky hair, sleeping 
round about him. She then leaves the stage by the entrance 
through which she first entered. Apollo next comes forward with 
Orestes in a travelling garb, and bearing a sword and olive-bough 
in his hands. He promises him his farther protection, bids him 
flee to Athens, and recommends him to the safeguard of Mercury 
who is invisibly present: which safeguard was especially devoted 
to travellers, and such as were obliged to travel stealthily. 

Orestes departs on the side allotted to strangers; Apollo re- 
turns into his temple which continues open, and displays in the 
interior females sleeping round about on the benches. Now the 
shade of Clytemnestra ascends by Charon’s steps and through 
the Orchestra to the stage. We are not to imagine her as a 
haggard skeleton, but as a being in the form of the living woman, 
only pale, with the wound still open in her breast, and clad in 
sky-blue garments. She calls up the Furies with many reproaches, 
and then vanishes, probably by a trap-door. They awake, and 
not finding Orestes, dance wildly and tumultuously about the 
stage, while they sing their choral song. Apollo again comes 
out of the temple, and drives them off as hateful beings who pol- 
lute his sanctuary. Let him be imagined as appearing with the 
sublime indignation and in the threatening attitude of the Vatican 
Apollo, with quiver and bow, but also clad with tunic and 
chlamys. , 

Now the scene changes: but as the Greeks on such occasions 
liked to go the simplest way to work, the back-ground perhaps 
remained unaltered, and had now to represent the Temple of 
Minerva on Mars’-Hill, (the Areopagus,) the side decorations 
being transformed into Athens and the surrounding landscape. 
Orestes comes as from abroad, and, as a suppliant, embraces the 
statue of Pallas which stood in front of the temple. The Chorus 
(which according to the Poet’s own account was clothed in black 
with purple girdles and snakes in their hair, the marks perhaps 
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like Medusa-heads of terrific beauty, the age also being simply 
indicated, according to the principles of plastic art) follows behind 
him on foot, but now through the remainder of the play remains 
below in the Orchestra. At first the Furies had shown themselves 
like beasts of prey frantic at the escape of their booty: now, with 
calm dignity, they sing their high and terrible office among 
mortals, demand the head of Orestes which has fallen forfeit to 
them, and devote it with mysterious spells to endless torment. 
Pallas, the warrior-virgin, enters upon a chariot drawn by four 
horses, being called forth by the prayers of the suppliant. She 
demands and calmly listens to the petitions of Orestes and of his 
adversaries, at last, after wise deliberation of the concerns of 
either side, she assumes the office of arbitress which is offered to 
her by both parties. The convoked Judges take their seats on 
the steps of the temple, the herald orders silence by a trumpet, 
just as in a real trial. Apollo steps forward to speak for his sup- 
pliant, the Furies in vain refuse his interference, and now the 
reasons for and against the deed are debated between them in 
short speeches. The judges throw their pebbles into the urn, 
Pallas throws in a white one: all is on the highest stretch of ex- 
pectation ; Orestes, in an agony of soul, calls to his protector ; 


“O Phoebus Apollo, how shall this contention end?” 


The Furies, on the other side, 
“QO gloomy Night, our Mother, lookest thou not at this?” 


The pebbles being numbered, it is found that the black and white 
are equal, and thereby the accused, on the declaration of Pallas, 
is acquitted. He breaks out into joyful thanksgiving, whilst the 
Furies rise in mutiny against the overbearing of these younger 
Gods, which allows itself all lengths against those of the Titanian 
race. Pallas bears their wrath with equanimity, speaks to them 
with graciousness, nay, with reverence; these otherwise so un- 
tameable Beings cannot withstand her mild eloquence. They 
promise to bless the land where she rules, Pallas in return en- 
gages to allow them a sanctuary in the Attic domain, where they 
are to be called the Eumenides, i. e. the Benevolent Beings. The 
whole ends with a solemn processional circuit and songs of bless- 
ing, while troops of children, women, and old men in purple 
garments and with torches go out with the Furies as their retinue. 
T2 
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Let us now cast back a glance on the entire Trilogy. In the 
Agamemnon, arbitrary free-will in the plotting and in the per- 
petration of the deed chiefly prevails; the principal character is © 
a great criminal, and the piece ends with the revolting impression 
of audacious tyranny triumphant. The reference to an earlier 
preparatory destiny, I have already mentioned. 

The deed in the Choéphoroi was partly ordered by Apollo, 
and therefore was the decree of Destiny, partly it sprung from 
natural impulses, Orestes’s desire to avenge his Father, and his 
brotherly affection for the oppressed Electra. The strife between 
feelings the most holy does not directly appear till after the deed 
is done, and here also leaves us without full satisfaction. 

The Eumenides from the very beginning occupy the summit 
of tragic elevation; all that went before ig concentrated as into 
a focus. Orestes has become the merely passive instrument of 
Destiny. All Freedom of action has passed over into the higher 
sphere of the Gods. Pallas is properly the principal person. 
That contradiction between the holiest relations, which often occurs 
in life as a problem not to be solved by man, is here represented 
as a contention in the world of Gods. 

And this leads me to the deep significance of the whole. The 
ancient Mythology in general is symbolical, though not allego- 
rical; for the two certainly admit of a distinction. Allegory is 
the personification of a notion, a poetical invention designed solely 
in this view; but that is symbolical, which though invented by 
the imagination for other purposes, or possessing in other respects 
a reality of its own, independent of the notion, readily adapts it- 
self to an emblematical interpretation, nay, even of its own accord, 
suggests it. | 

The Titans in general denote the dark mysterious powers of 
primeval Nature and of the Mind; the younger Gods, what enters 
more into the sphere of consciousness. The former are more 
nearly allied to original Chaos, the latter belong to a world which 
has now begun to be orderly. The Furies denote the fearful 
violence of Conscience, so far as this rests on dark feelings and 
misgivings, and yields to no grounds of reason. In vain may 
Orestes represent to himself all the motives, however righteous, 
which urged him to the deed, the voice of blood accuses him. 
Apollo is the God of Youth, of the noble effervescence of pas- 
sionate indignation, of the daring deed. Therefore it was he that 
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ordered it. Pallas is thoughtful Wisdom, Justice and Modera- 
tion, which alone can compose the strife. 

The very falling asleep of the Furies in the Temple is sym- 
bolical; only in the holy sanctuary, only in the refuge offered by 
Religion can the fugitive find repose from the torments of con- 
science. But scarcely has he ventured forth into the world, when 
the image of his murdered mother appears, and wakens them 
afresh. In the very speeches of Clytemnestra, the symbolical 
purport is plain, as in the attributes of the Furies, the snakes, the 
sucking of blood. The like may be said of the horror of Apollo 
at the sight of them. This emblematical character runs through 
the whole. The equipoise between the conflicting motives for 
and against the deed is denoted by the divided number of the 
judges. When at last the appeased Furies are promised a sanc- 
tuary in the Athenian territory, the meaning is, that Reason is 
not to wish to enforce universally her moral principles against 
involuntary impulse; there is in the human mind a boundary not 
to be transgressed, all contact with which must be shunned with 
awful reverence by every one who wishes to preserve inward peace. 

So much of the deep philosophical meaning, which in this 
Poet, who, according to Cicero’s testimony, was a Pythagorean, 
ought not to surprize us. But A¢schylus had political aims 
besides. The most immediate, the exaltation of the glory of 
Athens. Delphi was the religious centre of Greece, and yet how 
far does it retire into the shade! It is only against the first 
stress of persecution that Delphi can defend Orestes, it has not 
the power to make him wholly free; this is reserved for the land 
of Law and Humanity. Yet farther, he wished, and this was the 
maip.points.to recommend as essential to the welfare of Athens, 
the Ar n in i >; 1 which espe- 
cially the white pebble of Pallas, given in favour of the accused, 
is an invention which does honour to the humanity of the Athe- 
nians. The Poet shows us how from a portentous round of 
guilt proceeds an institution which became a blessing to mankind. 

But, it will be asked, are not such extrinsic objects detrimental 
to the pure poetical impression of the whole’? Certainly they 


1. I do not find that this aim has been expressly ascribed to Aschylus by any of the 
Ancients. But it is too plain to be overlooked, especially in the specch of Pallas at 
v. 680. This agrees with the account that in the same year in which this play was ex- 
hibited, (Ol. Lxxx, ') one Ephialtes excited’ the people against the Areopagus, which 
was the best guardian of the old and stricter constitution. This Ephialtes was murdered 
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are, in the manner in which many Poets, and even Euripides, 
have conducted themselves in such cases. But in A’schylus, the 
design is rather subservient to the poetry than the poetry to the 
design. He does not descend to a contracted reality, but ele- 
vates it into a higher sphere, and brings it into connection with 
conceptions the most sublime. 

In the Orestia of AXschylus (so the Trilogy was called), we 
certainly possess one of the sublimest Poems ever conceived by 
a human Imagination, and probably the ripest and most perfect 
among all the productions of his Genius. With this the chrono- 
logical account agrees: for he was at least sixty years old when 
he brought these Plays upon the stage, the last dramas with 
which he won the prize at Athens. Nevertheless, every one of 
his extant Dramas is remarkable for some one point of view 
in the Poet’s peculiar genius, or for the gradation of the art 
to which he had in each instance attained. 

The Suppliant Women I should be inclined to take for one 
of his earlier works. Probably it might belong to a Trilogy 
of Tragedies on the same subject, and occupied the middle place 
between two others, the names of which are found in. the Cata- 
logue, namely, the Agyptians and the Danaides. The first 
would describe the flight of the Danaides from Egypt, to escape 
from the detested union with their cousins; the second shews 
the protection which they seek and find in Argos; the third, 
their murder of the husbands forced upon them. We are in- 
clined to view the two first pieces as only single scenes, introduc- 
tions to the last, in which the action first becomes properly tra- 
gical. But the Tragedy of the Suppliants, supposing it to 
occupy this place, wants points of connexion with the actions 
supposed to precede and follow, for it forms in itself an entire 
satisfactory whole. The Chorus in this Play does not merely 
participate in the proceedings, but it is the principal person 
towards whom our sympathy is chiefly to be directed. This 
constitution of the Tragedy is favourable neither to the deline- 


one night by an unknown hand. -Eschylus gained the first prize in the theatrical games, 
but we know that he soon afterwards left Athens and closed his remaining years in Sicily. 
It may be, that though the judges gave him his due, the populace conceived an aversion to 
him which induced him, without any express sentence of t banishment, to quit his native 
city. The story of the sight of his too terrific chorus of Furies having thrown children 
into mortal convulsions and made women miscarry, I consider fabulous. A Poet would 
scarcely have been crowned, if through his fault the festival had been profaned by such 
occurrences. 
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ation of proper character, nor to the touching effect of the pas- 
sions; in the technical language of the Greeks, neither to Ethos 
nor to Pathos. ‘The Chorus has but one voice, but one Soul: 
the character common to fifty young girls (for such was undoubt- 
edly the number of the Chorus of the Danaides) is set at variance 
with the nature of things by every trait of exclusive particularity ; 
it can only be described with the universal traits of human 
nature, next with the distinctive features of sex and age, and, 
it may be, of nationality. This last indeed, Mschylus has 
rather wished than managed to express: he lays great stress on 
the foreign extraction of the Danaides, but he only testifies it of 
them without making the foreign character recognizable in their 
speeches. Sentiments, resolutions, actions proceeding from such 
a multitude, manifested with such unanimity, conceived and exe- 
cuted like the movements of a regiment under orders, have 
scarcely the appearance of somewhat proceeding freely and im- 
mediately from the inward being. Again, situations and turns 
of destiny in the case of a single individual example, which shall 
be displayed till we are intimately acquainted with it, excite the 
sympathy more powerfully than could be the case in a multitude 
of uniformly re-iterated copies combined into a mass. It is more 
than dubious whether A’schylus so managed the history of the 
third piece that the Danaid Hypermnestra, who forms the single 
exception, became with her pity or her love the chief object of 
the piece. It is probable that here also he gave the prepon- 
derance to the utterance of the complaints, wishes, anxieties and 
prayers of them all in magnificent choral odes exhibiting, so 
to speak, a social solemnity of action and suffering. 

In the Seven against Thebes, likewise, the King and the 
Messenger, whose speeches occupy the greatest part of the Play, 
are the speakers rather by virtue of their office than as inter- 
preters of personal feelings. The description of the attack which 
threatens the city, and of the seven Chiefs, who, like heaven- 
storming Giants, have sworn its overthrow, and expose their 
arrogance to view in the emblems of their shields; all this is 
epic matter invested with Tragic Pomp. This long mounting 
preparation is worthy of the one terrific moment when Eteocles, 
who having preserved till now a vigilant and courageous com- 
posure has at each gate confronted one of the insolent foes with 
a patriotic Hero, when at last in the seventh is described to him 
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the Author of the whole calamity, his brother Polynices, in- 
stantly borne away by the Furies of his Father's curse, resolves 
to meet him in battle himself, and heedless of all the adjura- 
tions of the Chorus, with a distinct consciousness of the inevitable 
destruction, rushes to the mutual deed of fratricide. War in 
itself is no subject for Tragedy: from the ominous preparation 
the Poet hurries us to the decision: the City is rescued, the two 
competitars for the throne have fallen by each other’s hands, and 
the whole is closed by the wailings over their dead bodies, in 
which the sisters and the Chorus of Theban Maidens bear their 
part. It is remarkable that the resolution of Antigone not to 
leave her brother uninterred in spite of the prohibition, with 
which determination Sophocles begins his play of this name, is 
here interwoven at the end, which, therefore, as in the Choéphoroi, 
forms the connecting point for a new subsequent developement of 
the action. 

I wish I might assume the Persians to have been composed 
by #schylus merely out of a wish to comply with an eager 
desire of Hiero, King of Syracuse, to realize to his imagination 
more completely the great events of the Persian War. Such 
in fact is the tenor of one account, but, according to another, 
the play had already been acted at Athens. In consequence of 
the choice of subject, on which we have touched above, and 
in the manner of treatment, it differs from all the extant Tra- 
gedies of this Poet, and is indisputably the most imperfect. 
Scarcely has the dream of Atossa in the beginning raised our 
expectation, when with the arrival of the very first messenger 
the whole catastrophe is before us, and no farther progress is con- 
ceivable. Still, even if it be no correct drama, it is a proud 
triumphal hymn of liberty clothed in weak and endless wail- 
ings over the fallen majesty of the subjugator. With great wis- 
dom, both in this Drama and in the Seven against Thebes, the 
Poet describes the issue of the battle not as accidental, in which 
light it almost always appears in Homer (for in Tragedy no 
room whatever is to be left to accident), but as dependent from 
the very first on the overweening infatuation of the one side and 
the prudent moderation on the other. 

The Prometheus Bound, again, stood between two others, 
the Prometheus Fire-bringing and Prometheus Unbound; if 
indeed we may reckon the first, which was doubtless a Satyric 
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Drama, to have been part of a Trilogy. Of the Prometheus 
Unbound, we have an important fragment in the Latin Transla- 
tion of Attius. 

The Prometheus Bound is the representation of steadfast 
endurance under suffering, and, indeed, the immortal suffering 
of a God. Banished to a desolate rock over against the earth- 
encircling Ocean, this play nevertheless takes in the world, the 
Olympus of the Gods, and Earth the abode of Man, all scarcely 
yet reposing in a state of security over the precipitous abyss of 
the dark primeval powers of Titanism, The notion of a Deity 
delivering himself up as a sacrifice has been mysteriously incul- 
cated in many religions, as a confused foreboding of the true One, 
but here it stands in most fearful contrast with consolatory Reve- 
lation. For Prometheus suffers not on an understanding with 
the Power that rules the world, but in atonement for his rebellion 
against that Power, and this rebellion consists in nothing else 
than his design of making man perfect. Thus he becomes a type 
of Humanity itself, as, gifted with an unblessed foresight, ri- 
vetted to its own narrow existence, and destitute of all allies, it 
has nothing to oppose to the inexorable powers of nature arrayed 
against it, but an unshaken will and the consciousness of its own 
sublime pretensions. The other inventions of the Greek Tra- 
gedians are single Tragedies; this, I might say, is Tragedy her- 
self: her inmost Spirit revealed in all the prostrating and annihi- 
lating force of its hitherto unmitigated austerity. 

Of exterior action there is little in this piece: from the com- 
mencement, Prometheus suffers and resolves: he resolves and 
suffers the same throughout. But the Poet has contrived in 
a most masterly manner to introduce vicissitude and progress 
into that which is irrevocably fixed, and to afford a measure 
of the unattainable grandeur of his sublime Titan in the cir- 
cumstances which environ him, First, the silence of Prometheus 
during the horrible process of his fettering under the rude super- 
intendence of Strength and Force, against whose menaces Vulcan, 
their instrument, can only offer an unprofitable compassion ; then 
his lonely complainings; the arrival of the femininely tender 
Oceanides, amidst whose timid lamentations he gives more free 
vent to his character, recounts the causes of his fall, and pro- 
phesies of the future, which, however, with wise reserve, he but 


half reveals; then the visit of old Oceanus, a kindred God of 
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Titanian extraction, who, under the show of wishing to be a zeal- 
ous intercessor for him, counsels submission to Jupiter, and is 
therefore dismissed with proud disdain; next how Io, the frenzy- 
driven wanderer, comes before him, a victim to the same tyranny 
under which Prometheus lies subdued; how he prophesies to 
her of her yet impending wanderings, and of her final destiny, 
which hangs connected with his own, inasmuch as from her 
blood after many generations a saviour shall arise to him; farther 
how Mercury as the messenger of the universal Tyrant, with 
domineering menaces demands of him his secret, in what way 
Jove is to be secured upon his throne against all the malice 
of Fortune; how, at last, before the refusal is well uttered, 
amidst thunder, lightning, storm and earthquake, Prometheus, 
together with the rock to which he is fettered, is swallowed 
down into the infernal world. The triumph of subjection has 
perhaps never been more gloriously solemnized, and it is difficult 
to conceive how in the Prometheus Unbound the Poet could 
maintain his ground on an equal elevation. 

Generally considered, the Tragedies of schylus are one 
example among many, that in Art as in Nature, gigantic pro- 
ductions precede those of regulated symmetry, which then dwindle 
away into delicacy and insignificance, and that Poetry in her 
first manifestation always approaches nearest to the awfulness 
of Religion, whatever shape the latter may assume amongst the 
various races of men. 

An expression of the Poet, which has been preserved, proves 
that he exerted himself to maintain this elevation, and diligently 
avoided that artificial polish, which might lower him from this 
godlike sublimity. His brothers exhorted him to write a new 
Pean. He answered, that ‘the old one by Tynnichus was 
the best composed ; that his own, by comparison with this, would 
fare just as the new statues do beside the old; for the latter 
with all their simplicity are esteemed godlike, but the new and 
carefully elaborated works are admired indeed, but give less 
of the impression of divinity.” As in all things, so in religion 
as in all things else, his boldness carried him to extremities, 
and so he came to be accused of having in one of his pieces 
made a betrayal of the Eleusinian mysteries, and it was only 
on the intercession of his brother Amynias, who displayed the 
wounds which he had received in the battle of Salamis, that 
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he was acquitted. Perhaps it was his belief, that in the com- 
munications of the Poet, the initiation into the Mysteries lay 
implied, and that to none would aught be revealed in this way, 
who was not worthy of it. 

The tragic style of AXschylus is certainly incomplete, and 
not unfrequently runs into epic and lyric elements, which are 
not well fused together. Abrupt, immoderate, harsh, he often 
is; to compose after him Tragedies which should be better works 
of Art was very possible: in almost superhuman grandeur he 
may perhaps be for ever unsurpassed, considering that in this 
respect his fortunate younger rival, Sophocles himself, did not 
come up to him. An expression of this Poet concerning him, 
proves that he himself was a thoughtful artist. ‘* Aschylus 
does what is right, but without knowing it.” Simple words 
these, but they express the whole of what we mean, when we 
speak of an unconscious genius. 

Sophocles, in the date of his birth is about intermediate 
between his predecessor and Euripides, so that he stands at the 
distance of about half a generation from each; but the accounts 
do not entirely coincide. With both, however, he was contem- 
porary through the greater part of his life. With Atschylus 
he often contended for the ivy-wreath of Tragedy, and Euripides 
he outlived, though that Poet reached an advanced age. It 
would seem, to speak in the spirit of the Old Religion, as if 
a gracious Providence had purposed to reveal to the human 
race in the example of this one man, the dignity and the blessed- 
ness of its lot, by conferring upon him, in addition to all that 
can adorn and elevate the mind and the heart, all conceivable 
blessings of life besides. ‘To have been born of wealthy and 
respected parentage, as a free citizen of the most polished com- 
munity in Greece, was but the first preliminary to his felicity. 
Beauty of person and of mind, and the uninterrupted enjoyment 
of both in perfect soundness to the very extreme term of human 
life, a most select and complete education in the gymnastic and 
musical arts, the one of which was so mighty to impart energy, 
the other, harmony to exquisite natural capacities: the sweet 
bloom of youth, and the mature fruit of age; the possession 
and uninterrupted enjoyment of poetry and art, and the exercise 
of serene wisdom; love and esteem among his fellow-citizens, 
renown abroad, and the favour of the well-pleased Gods: these 
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are the most general features of the life of this pious and holy 
Poet. It is as though the gods—among whom he early devoted 
himself to Bacchus in particular, as the giver of all gladness, 
and the civilizer of rude mankind, by the exhibition of tragedy 
at his festivals—had wished to make him immortal, so long 
did they defer his death; and, as this might not be, they loosened 
his life from him as softly as possible, that he might imper- 
ceptibly exchange one immortality for the other, the long duration 
of his earthly existence for an imperishable name. When a youth 
of sixteen years old, he was chosen, on account of his beauty, 
to dance the prelude, according to the Grecian custom, playing 
at the same time upon the lyre, to the Pean which was performed 
by the Chorus of youths around the trophy erected after the 
battle of Salamis—that battle in which Aschylus had fought, 
and which he has depicted in such glorious colours. Thus, then, 
the most beautiful disclosure of his youthful bloom, coincided 
with the most glorious epoch of the Athenian people. He 
held the office of General in conjunction with Pericles and Thu- 
cydides, at a time when he was drawing near to old age ; moreover 
he was priest to a native Hero. In his twenty-fifth year he 
began to exhibit Tragedies, twenty times he gained the victory ; 
frequently the second place, the third never; in this employment 
he went on with increasing success till past his ninetieth year ; 
nay, perhaps some of his greatest works belong to this period 
of his life. A legend tells how in consequence of his more 
tenderly loving a grandson by another wife, he was charged by 
an elder son or sons with dotage and incapacity to manage his 
property: that, instead of all defence, he recited to his judges 
his CEdipus at Colonos, which he had just then composed, or 
according to others, the magnificent Chorus in that Play which 
sings the praises of Colonos, the place of his birth: whereupon 
the Judges, without more ado, broke up the court in admiration, 
and the Poet was conducted in triumph to his house. If it be 
a well-established fact, that he composed this his second piece 
on CEdipus at so advanced an age, of which in fact it does 
bear the marks, in its remoteness from all the harsh impetuosity 
of youth, in its ripened mildness, we have here the picture of 
an old age at once most amiable and most venerable. Although 
the varying legends about the manner of his death seem fabulous, 
yet in this they agree and have this true purport, that while 
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he was employed about his art, or something connected with 
it, he expired without the touch of disease; that. therefore, like 
some hoar old swan of Apollo, he breathed out his life in song. 
So also the story of the Lacedemonian General, who, when he 
had intrenched the burial-ground of the Poet’s ancestors, was 
twice warned by Bacchus in a vision, to allow Sophocles to be 
there interred, I regard as true in the same sense, as I do all else 
that serves to display the veneration paid to this glorified man. 
Pious and holy I called him in his own sense of the words. 
But though his words breathe altogether the antique grandeur, 
sweetness, gracefulness and simplicity, he is, of all the Grecian 
Poets, the one whose feelings have most in common with the 
spirit of our Religion. 

Nature had refused him one gift only: a voice for song. 
He could only call forth and guide the harmonious effusions 
of other voices, and is therefore said to have departed from the 
established custom that the Poet should act a part in his own 
play: so that once only he made his appearance in the character 
of the blind songster Thamyris, (a very characteristic feature, 
this) playing on the lyre. 

In so far as he had schylus for his predecessor, who had 
fashioned Tragedy from its original rudeness, into the dignity 
of his cothurnus, Sophocles stands, in respect of the history 
of the Art, in such a relation to that Poet, that he could 
avail himself of the enterprizes of that original Master, so that 
Eschylus appears as the projecting predecessor, Sophocles as 
the finishing successor. That there is more art in the com- 
positions of the latter, is evident: the restriction of the Chorus 
in proportion to the dialogue, the finish of the rhythms and 
of the pure Attic diction, the introduction of more numerous 
persons, the richer connection of the fables, the greater multi- 
plicity of incidents, and the completer developement, the more 
quiet sustentation of all momenta of the action, and the more 
theatrical display of the decisive ones, the more finished rounding 
off of the whole, even in a mere outward point of view. But 
there is yet another respect in which he outshines Aschylus, 
* and deserved the favour of Destiny, which allowed him such a 
predecessor, and to compete with him on the same subjects: 
I mean the inward harmony and completeness of his mind, by 
virtue of which he satisfied, from his own inclination, every 
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requisition of the beautiful; a mind whose free impulse was 
accompanied by a self-consciousness clear even to transparency. 
To surpass Aéschylus in daring conception might be impossible : 
but I maintain that it is only on account of his wise moderation 
that Sophocles seems to be less daring, since every where he 
goes to work with the greatest energy; nay, perhaps with more 
sustained severity; as a man, who is accurately acquainted with 
his limits, insists the more confidently on his rights within those 
limits. As A@schylus delights in carrying all his fictions into 
the disturbances of the old world of Titanism, Sophocles on 
the contrary seems to avail himself of divine interference only 
of necessity ; he formed human beings, as was the general agree- 
ment of Antiquity, better, that is, not more moral and unerring, 
but more beautiful and noble than they are in reality, and by 
taking every thing in the most human sense, he attained at 
the same time to the higher significance. To all appearance 
he was more temperate than AUschylus in scenic ornament, and 
perhaps sought after more select beauty, but not the same 
colossal pomp. 

As characteristic of this Poet, the Ancients have praised 
that native sweetness and gracefulness, on account of which they 
called him the Attic Bee. Whoever has penetrated into the 
feeling of this peculiarity, may flatter himself that the spirit 
for antique Art has arisen within him: for modern sensibility, 
very far from being able to fall in with that judgment, would 
be more likely to find in the Sophoclean Tragedy, both in respect 
of the representation of bodily suffering, and in the sentiments 
and arrangements, much that is unsufferably austere. 

In proportion to the great fertility of Sophocles, considering 
that according to some accounts he wrote a hundred and thirty 
pieces (of which, however, the Grammarian Aristophanes declared 
seventeen not to be genuine), and eighty according to the most 
moderate statements, little, it must be owned, has remained to 
us, for we have but seven of them. But chance has taken good 
care of us, for among this number are some which the Ancients 
considered his most excellent master-pieces, as the Antigone, 
the Electra, and both those on C&dipus; they have also come 
down to us tolerably free from mutilation, and with the text 
uncorrupted. By modern Critics the King Q£dipus and the 
Philoctetes have been admired, but without reason, above all 
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the rest; the former, for the artificial complication of the plot, 
in which the horrible catastrophe, which keeps the curiosity ever 
on the stretch (a rare occurrence, this, in the Greek Tragedies), 
is brought on inevitably by a series of connected causes; the latter 
for its masterly delineation of character, and the beautiful con- 
trasts between the three principal figures, together with the simple 
structure of the piece, in which, notwithstanding there are so 
few persons, all is deduced from the truest motives. But the 
Tragedies of Sophocles, collectively, are each one of them re- 
splendent with its own peculiar excellencies. In the Antigone 
we have heroism exhibited in the most purely feminine character ; 
in the Ajax the manly sense of honour in all its strength; in 
the Trachinian Women (or, as we should call it, the Dying 
Hercules) the female levity of Dejanira is beautifully atoned for 
by her death, and the sufferings of Hercules are depicted in 
a worthy manner; the Electra is distinguished by energy and 
pathos; in the C£dipus at Colonos the predominant character 
is a most touching mildness, and an extreme gracefulness is 
diffused over the whole. To weigh the comparative merits of 
these pieces, I will not venture: but I own I cherish a preference 
for the last-mentioned, because it seems to me to be most ex- 
pressive of the personal character of Sophocles. As this piece 
is devoted to the glory of Athens in general, and of his birth- 
place in particular, he seems to have laboured on it with particular 
affection. 

The least usually understood are the Ajax and Antigone. 
The reader cannot conceive why these plays run on so long 
after what we are accustomed to call the catastrophe. I shall 
make a remark by and bye on this subject. 

The story of C£dipus is perhaps of all the Fate-fables of 
ancient Mythology, the most ingenious; yet it seems to me 
that others, as for instance that of Niobe, which without any 
such interweaving of events exhibit quite in a simple manner, 
and in colossal dimensions, both human overweening, and its 
impending punishment from the Gods, are conceived in a grander 
spirit. What gives a less lofty character to that of Cdipus, 
is precisely the intrigue which lies in it. Intrigue, namely, 
in the dramatic sense is a complication which arises from the 
mutual crossing of designs and accidents, and this is evidently 
the case in the destinies of CSdipus, inasmuch as all that his 
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parents, and he himself do to escape from the prophesied horrors, 
carries him on towards them. But the grand and terrific meaning, 
of this fable lies in a circumstance which perhaps is generally 
overlooked; I mean that to that very Gdipus, who solved the 
riddle of human life propounded by the Sphynx, his own life 
remained an inexplicable riddle, till it was cleared up all too 
late in the most dreadful manner, when all was lost irrecoverably. 
This is a striking image of the arrogant pretensions of human 
Wisdom, which always proceeds upon generalities, without 
teaching its possessor the right application of them to himself. 

To the harsh termination of the former GEdipus, the reader 
is so far reconciled by the suspicious and domineering character 
of CEdipus, that the feelings do not absolutely revolt at so 
dreadful a fate. In this respect it was necessary to sacrifice 
the character of C£dipus, which, on the other side, is elevated 
again by his fatherly care and heroic zeal for the safety of his 
people, which is the occasion of his hurrying on his own de- 
struction by his honest investigations after the author of the 
crime. It was also necessary for the sake of contrast with his 
subsequent wretchedness to invest him with all the pride of 
sovereignty in his treatment of Tiresias and Creon. This suspi- 
ciousness and violence of character may be observed even in 
his earlier conduct; the former quality in his not suffering 
himself to be quieted by the assurances of Polybus, as to the 
reproach of his being a supposititious child; the latter in the 
encounter with Laius which had so bloody a termination. This 
character he seems to have inherited from both parents. The 
arrogant levity of Jocasta, exhibited in her mockery of the 
oracle, as not being confirmed by the event, for which she is 
soon called upon to consummate the penalty in her own person, 
this, it is true, has not passed into the character of C&dipus: 
on the contrary he is honourably distinguished by the purity 
of mind which makes him so anxious to flee from the guilt fore- 
told, and by which his despair, at finding he has nevertheless 
incurred the guilt, is naturally raised to the highest pitch. Fearful 
is his blindness, when the whole explanation is already so near 
at hand, for instance, when he asks Jocasta “* how Laius looked 
in person,” and she answers, ‘‘he had already grey hairs, in 
other respects he was not so very unlike C£dipus himself.” On 
the other side, here is another trait of her levity, in not having 
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paid proper heed to his resemblance to her husband, by which 
she ought to have recognized him for her own son. Thus a nearer 
analysis will evince the extreme propriety and significance of every 
trait in the delineation. Only, as it is common to extol the 
correctness of Sophocles, and especially the exquisite probability 
of all the incidents in this G£dipus, I must remark that this 
very Drama is a proof how completely the principles of the 
ancient masters in this respect differ from those of the Critics 
to whom [ allude. For otherwise it would surely be extremely 
improbable, that CEdipus, in so long a space of time, never before 
enquired into the particulars of Laius’s death; that the scars 
on his feet, nay, the very name which he bore in consequence 
of the injury never excited any suspicion in Jocasta, &c. But 
the Ancients did not design their works for the calculating and. 
prosaic understanding: and an unlikelihood which is only found 
out by dissection, and which does not appear in the sphere of 
the representation itself, was to them none at all. 

The difference between the characters of Aischylus and Sopho- 
cles, no where shews itself more strikingly than in the Eumenides, 
and the (£dipus at Colonos, as these two pieces were composed 
with similar intentions. In both of them the object is to set 
forth the glory of Athens, as the holy habitation of Justice and 
of mild Humanity, and the crimes of foreign hero-families, after 
suffering their punishment are to find their final atonement in 
this domain through a higher mediation, while it is also pro- 
phesied, that lasting welfare shall thence accrue to the Attic 
People. In the patriotic and free-spirited Aschylus this is 
effected by a judicial procedure ; in the pious Sophocles, by a 
religious one: and this, indeed, is the death-devotion of C&dipus, 
when, bowed down as he is by the consciousness of involuntary 
guilt, and by long misery, the gods thereby, as it were, finally 
clear up his honour, as though in the fearful example given 
in his person, they did not intend to afflict him in particular, 
but only wished to give a severe lésson to mankind in general. 
Sophocles, to whom the whole course of life is one continued 
worship, delights to throw all possible lustre on its last moment, 
as though it were that of a higher solemnity, and thus he inspires 
an emotion of quite a different kind from that which is excited 
by the thought of mortality in general. That the agonized, the 
wearied (Edipus at last finds repose and peace in the Grove of 
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the Furies, on the very spot from which every other human being 
flees with unconcealed horror,—he, whose misfortune arose only 
from the having unconsciously, and without warning from any 
inward feeling, done a deed at which all men shudder; in this 
surely there is a deep and mysterious meaning. 

The Attic culture, prudence, moderation, justice, mildness 
and magnanimity, A’schylus has more majestically exhibited in 
the person of Pallas; Sophocles, who delights in drawing all that 
is godlike into the sphere of humanity, has exhibited all this with 
finer developement in the character of Theseus. If any one 
wishes to gain a more accurate knowledge of Grecian Heroism, 
as contrasted with that of Barbarians, I would refer him to this 
character. 

‘Eschylus, that the persecuted victim may be delivered, and 
that his own country may participate in the blessings, will first 
have the spectator’s blood run cold, and his hair stand on end at 
the infernal horror of the Furies ; he will in the first place exhaust 
all the wrath of these Goddesses of Vengeance: the transition to 
their peaceable departure is therefore the more wonderful; it is 
as though the whole race of man were delivered from them. In 
Sophocles they do not themselves appear, but are kept quite in 
the back-ground ; they are not once mentioned by their own name, 
but only by euphemistic designations. But the very obscurity, 
which befits these daughters of night, and the distance at which 
they are kept, are favourable to a silent horror in which the bodily 
senses have no part. That, finally, the Grove of the Furies is 
invested with the loveliness of a southern spring, completes the 
sweet gracefulness of the poem; and if I were to choose an 
emblem of the Poetry of Sophocles from his own Tragedies, 
I would describe it as a holy Grove of the dark Goddesses of 
Fate, in which laurels, olives and vine-trees blend their green 
growth, and the songs of the nightingales are for ever sounding. 

There are two Plays of Sophocles which, agreeably to the 
Greek way of thinking, refer to the sacred rites of the dead, 
and the importance of burial: in the Antigone, the whole action 
turns upon this, and in the Ajax, this alone gives a satisfactory 
conclusion to the piece. 

The ideal of the female character in the Antigone, is marked 
by great severity; so much so, that this alone would be sufficient 
to neutralize. all those mawkish conceptions of Greek character, 
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which have lately become so much the mode. Her indignation 
at Ismene’s refusal to take a part in her daring resolution; the 
manner in which she afterwards rejects Ismene, when, repenting of 
her weakness, she offers to accompany her heroic sister to death, 
borders on harshness; her silence and her speeches against Creon, 
whereby she provokes him to execute his tyrannous resolution, 
are a ptoof of unshaken manly courage. But the Poet has found 
out the secret of revealing the loving womanly character in one 
single line, where to the representation of Creon, that Polynices 
died the foe of his country, she replies 
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Neither does she restrain the outbreaking of her feelings any 
longer than while it might have made the firmness of her purpose 
appear equivocal. While they are leading her off to death; past 
recal, she pours herself forth in the tenderest and most touching 
wailing over her bitter, untimely death, and does not disdain,— 
she; the modest virgin,—to bewail the loss of nuptials; and the 
unenjoyed blessings of marriage. On the contrary; in not a syl- 
lable does she betray any inclination for Heemon, nay, she nowhere 
mentions this amiable youth’. After a determination so heroic, 
to be still fettered to life by liking for an individual, would have 
been weakness; to leave without repining those universal gifts 
with which the Gods make life happy, would not accord with the 
devout sanctity of her mind. 

At first sight the Chorus in the Antigone may seem weak, 
accommodating itself, as it does, without contradiction to the 
tyrannous commands of Creon, and not once attempting a favour- 
able representation in behalf of the young heroine. But it is 
necessary that she should stand all alone in her resolution and its 
accomplishment, that she may appear in all her dignity; she must 
find no stay, no hold. The submissiveness of the Chorus also 
increases the impression of the irresistible nature of the king’s 
commands. So even in their last addresses to Antigone, there 
must be a mixture of painful recollections, that she may drain the 
full cup of earthly sorrows. It is quite otherwise in the Electra, 
where it was fit that the Chorus should take as eager and en- 
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couraging a part with the two principal characters, inasmuch as 
there are powerful moral feelings opposed to their design, while 
others spur them on to it, whereas in the deed of Antigone there 
is no such variance, but she is to be withheld by merely exterior 
terrors. 

After the completion of the deed, and the suffering endured 
for it, there yet remains the chastisement of insolence, and retri- 
bution for the destruction of Antigone: nothing less than the 
utter ruin of Creon’s whole family, and his own despair can be a 
worthy death-offering for the sacrifice of a life so costly. There- 
fore the king’s wife, hitherto not even mentioned, must appear 
quite towards the conclusion of the piece merely to hear the 
misfortune, and to make away with herself. To Grecian feelings 
it would have been impossible to look upon the poem as properly 
closed by the death of Antigone, without any atoning retribution. 

The case is the same with the Ajax. His arrogance, which is 
punished with dishonourable frenzy, is atoned for by the deep - 
shame which drives him even to self-murder. Farther the per- 
secution of the unhappy man ought not to go; and when some 
would wish to dishonour even his corpse by the refusal of burial, 
Ulysses interposes; that same Ulysses whom Ajax accounted his 
deadly enemy, and to whom Pallas in the terrific introductory 
scene has shown in the example of the frantic Ajax, the nothing- 
ness of mankind: he appears as the personification, so to speak, 
of that Moderation, the possession of which would have saved 
Ajax from his fall. 

Self-murder is of frequent occurrence in the ancient Mythology, 
at least in the tragic transformation of Mythology; but it occurs 
for the most part, if not in madness, yet ina state of passion; 
after some sudden misfortune, which it is impossible to survive. 
Such self-murders, as those of Jocasta, of Heemon and Eurydice, 
and lastly, of Dejanira, occur only as subordinate accessories in 
the tragic pictures of Sophocles; the self-murder of Ajax is a 
deliberate resolve, a free act, and therefore deserving of being 
made the main subject. It is not the last deadly crisis of a creep- 
ing melancholy, as is so often the case in these weak modern 
times; still less, that more theoretical disgust of life, grounded on 
the conviction of its worthlessness, which induced many later 
Romans, on Epicurean as well as Stoical principles, to shorten 
their days. No unmanly faint-heartednes’ makes Ajax unfaithful 
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to his rude heroism. His delirium is gone by, and so are the 
first comfortless feelings on his awaking from it. It is not till 
after the most complete return to himself, when he has measured 
the depth of the abyss into which his overweening, by a divine 
destiny, has plunged him; when he surveys his situation, and 
finds it to be one of irretrievable ruin: his honour wounded by 
the loss of the arms of Achilles; the unhappy issue of his venge- 
ful anger missing its aim, and infatuatedly falling on defenceless 
herds; himself, after a long and blameless career of heroism, be- 
come a diversion to his enemies, to the Greeks an object of scorn 
and detestation, and of shame to his honoured Father should he 
thus return to him; it is only after all this that he resolves to put 
in practice his favourite maxim, “live with glory or die with 
glory,” for he feels that only the Jast resource is left him. Even 
the deceit, the first perhaps in his life, by which he quits his 
companions, that he may be able to execute his resolution undis- 
turbed, must be reckoned in him a piece of magnanimity. His 
infant son, the future comfort of his forlorn parents, he commits 
to the guardianship of Teucer, and dies, like Cato, not before he 
has set in order the affairs of all who belong to him. Like An- 
tigone in her womanly tenderness, he too in his wild fashion seems 
in his last speech to feel the glory of the sun-light, from which he 
is departing. His rude courage disdains compassion, and so only 
excites it the more forcibly. What a picture of an awaking from 
the tumult of passion, when the tent opens, and we see him sitting 
on the ground wailing in the midst of the slaughtered herds ! 

As Ajax, in the feeling of indelible shame, flings away his life 
in the haste of a vehement resolve, so Philoctetes bears its weari- 
some burden through years of suffering with persevering en- 
durance. As Ajax is ennobled by his despair, so is Philoctetes 
by his constancy. Where the instinct of self-preservation is 
counteracted by no moral motive, it must needs display itself in 
its whole strength. Nature has furnished with this instinct all 
things that breathe, and the energy with which they repel from 
their life the encounter of all powers that are inimical to it, is a 
proof of their excellence. It is true, in the presence of that 
human community which thrust him out, and in dependence on 
their superior power, Philoctetes would have no more wished to 
live than Ajax did. But he finds himself confronted with Nature 
alone; he quails not &t her menacing countenance, but forces his 
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way, notwithstanding, to the bosom of that loving Nurse and Mo- 
ther. Banished to a desert island, tortured by an incurable 
wound, lonely and helpless as he is, his bow procures him food 
from the birds of the forest, the rock bears him soothing medicinal 
herbs, the fountain offers a fresh beverage, his cave secures him 
a shelter and coolness in the summer, in the winter-frost the noon- 
day sun, or a fire of kindled twigs, warms him; even the raging 
attacks of his bodily pain must needs at last exhaust themselves, 
and relax into refreshing slumber. Ah! it is only the sophisti- 
cating refinements, the slumberous load of redundancy, that make 
men indifferent to the value of Life: strip it of all foreign acces- 
sories, overload it with sorrows, so that scarcely the naked being 
remains, and still its sweetness will run from the heart with eyery 
pulse through all the veins of the body. The poor, unhappy 
sufferer! Ten years he has stood it out, and he lives still, still 
clings to life and to hope. What heartfelt truth speaks in all 
this! But what affects us most deeply in behalf of Philoctetes is 
the circumstance, that thrust out from Society by an abuse of 
power, as soon as Society again approaches him, he has to en- 
counter its second more pernicious evil, Falsehood. The anxiety 
of the spectator lest he should be robbed of his bow, would be too 
painful, were there not a foreboding from the very first that the 
open, straight-forward Neoptolemus, cannot carry through to the 
end the deceitful part which he has learned so reluctantly. It is 
not without reason that the deluded sufferer turns away from 
mankind to those lifeless companions, with whom the instinctive 
craving for society has made him intimate. He invokes the 
island and its volcanoes to be witnesses to this new wrong, he 
believes his beloved bow feels pain at being torn away from him ; 
and at last he takes a melancholy farewell of his hospitable caye, 
of the fountains, even of the surge-beaten rock, from which he so 
often gazed out upon the sea. So loving is the uncorrupted mind 
of man. 

With respect to the corporeal sufferings of Philoctetes, and the 
manner in which they are exhibited, Lessing, in his ‘¢ Laocaon” 
has opposed Winkelmann, and Herder, again, in his ‘ Kritische 
Wiilder” (Sylvz Critica) has contradicted Lessing. Both these 
two have made many striking remarks on the piece, though we 
must second Herder in maintaining that Winkelmann was right in 
comparing the sufferings of Philoctetes to those of Laocoon in the 
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famous group, as exhibiting, namely, the suppressed agony of an 
heroic soul never wholly prostrated. 

The play of “* The Trachinian Women” seems to me so far 
inferior in value to the rest which have come down to us, that I 
could wish to find something that would favour the conjecture, 
that this Tragedy was composed in the age, indeed, and in the 
school of Sophocles, but by his son Iophon, and was erroneously 
attributed to the Father. There are several suspicious circum- 
stances not only in its structure and plan, but also in the style of 
writing; different Critics have already remarked, that the need- 
less soliloquy of Dejanira at the opening, has not the character 
of the Sophoclean Prologues. Even if, upon the whole, the 
maxims of this Poet are observed, it is but a superficial observ- 
ance; the deep mind of Sophocles is wanting. But as the genu- 
ineness of the piece was never doubted by the Ancients, as even 
Cicero confidently quotes the sufferings of Hercules from this 
drama, as from a work of Sophocles, we must perhaps be content 
to say, that the Tragedian has in this one instance remained below 
his usual elevation. 

On this occasion we may consider a question, which, however, 
may much more properly engage the attention of the Critics, in 
relation to the works of Euripides: viz. how far the invention 
and execution of a drama must come from one individual, that he 
may be considered its author. In Dramatic Literature there 
are many examples of plays composed by several persons jointly. 
Of Euripides we know, that in the composition of his pieces he 
had the help of a learned assistant, Cephisophon; perhaps he 
also laid the plan in conjunction with him. It seems, at all 
events, that Schools of Dramatic Art had at that time been formed 
in Athens, as indeed they always will arise, when poetic talents 
are brought into exercise by public competition, and in great 
abundance and activity: Schools of Art, which contain scholars 
of such excellence and ready talents, that the Master may intrust 
them with a part of the execution, nay, even of the plan, and 
still, without any detriment to his own renown, may give his 
name to the whole. Thus were the schools of Painters composed 
in the sixteenth Century, and every one knows what acuteness of 
discriminative Criticism is required to make out, for instance in 
many pictures of Raphael, how much properly belongs to himself. 
Sophocles had trained his son Iophon to the Tragic Art, and 
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therefore might easily receive assistance from him in the compo- 
sition of his pieces, especially as the Tragedies which were to 
contend for the prize, must be finished and learned by heart by a 
fixed time. On the other hand, he might work different passages 
into plays, originally planned by his son, and the pieces so re- 
sulting, as the traits of the Master were not to be mistaken, would 


naturally come into speedy celebrity under the more illustrious 
name. 


FIFTH LECTURE. 


Euripides. His excellencies and defects. Decay of Tragic Poetry through him. Com- 
parison of the Choéphoroi of Eschylus, the Electra of Sophocles, and that of 


Euripides. Critique on the remaining works of Euripides. The Satyric Drama. 
Alexandrine Tragedians. 


Ir we look at Euripides by himself, uncompared with his 
predecessors, if we select several of his better pieces, and single 
passages in others, we must allow him extraordinary praise. On 
the contrary, if we place him in his connexion with the history of 
the Art, if in his pieces we always look to the whole, and, again, 
to his general aims, as they appear in the works which have come 
down to us, we cannot avoid subjecting him to much and severe 
reproof. Of few Authors is it possible to say with truth so 
much good and so much evil. He was a genius of boundless 
talents, well practised in the most varied arts of mind: but in 
him a superabundance of splendid and amiable qualities was not 
regulated by that lofty earnestness of thought and that severe 
wisdom of the artist, which we venerate in A’schylus and So- 
phocles. His constant endeavour is merely to please, without 
caring by what means. Therefore he is so unlike himself; often 
he has passages of ravishing beauty, at other times he sinks into 
mere common-place. With all his defects he possesses a wonder- 
ful lightness and a certain insinuating charm. 

Thus much I held it necessary to premise, as otherwise it 
might be objected to me, on account of what is to follow, that 
I contradict myself, inasmuch as I lately endeavoured in a small 
French Essay, to develope the excellencies of a certain play of 
Euripides in comparison with Racine’s imitation. There I fixed 
my attention on an individual work, and indeed one of the 
most excellent works of this Poet; here I set out from the most 
general points of view, and from the highest requisitions of the 
Art; and, that my enthusiasm for the ancient Tragedy may not 
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seem blind and extravagant, I am compelled to justify it by keen 
examination into the symptoms of its degeneracy and decay. 

Perfection in Art and Poetry, may be compared to the sum- 
mit of a steep mountain, on which a load laboriously rolled up, 
cannot long retain its position, but presently rolls down irre- 
sistibly on the other side. This is effected with ease and quick- 
ness by the laws of gravity, it is also a spectacle which is com- 
patible with our love of indolence, for the mass follows its 
natural propensity; whereas, the laborious struggle of the as- 
cent is in some measure a painful sight. Hence it happens, for 
instance, that pictures from the ewra of decline in Art please the 
eye of the unlearned much better than those which precede the 
wera of its perfection. The genuine connoisseur, on the contrary, 
will esteem the paintings of Zuccheri and others, which set the 
fashion when the great schools of the sixteenth century were 
degenerating into an empty superficial manner, as infinitely in- 
ferior in intrinsic value to the works of a Mantegna, Perugino, 
and their contemporaries. Or let the highest perfection of Art 
be conceived of as a focus; at equal distances on either side 
the collected rays occupy the same space, but on the one side 
they are striving together towards a common effect, on the other 
they are fleeing away from each other even to total dissipation. 

We have, besides, a particular ground for visiting the ex- 
travagances of this Poet with unsparing severity, in the con- 
sideration that our own age is diseased with the very same vices 
as those which gained Euripides so much popularity, though not 
exactly esteem, among his contemporaries. We have lived to 
see a multitude of plays, which in matter, indeed, and form, 
are immeasurably inferior to those of Euripides, but are allied 
to them, inasmuch as by soft, and sometimes even tender emo- 
tions, they corrupt the feelings, while they tend in general to 
produce an utter licentiousness of morals. 

What I am going to say on this subject, is for the most 
part not at all new. Though the Moderns have often preferred 
Euripides to both his predecessors, have read, admired, and 
imitated him more frequently, whether from their being attracted 
by the greater affinity of views and sentiments, or led astray by 
a misunderstood expression of Aristotle; it may be proved, that 
many of the Ancients, partly even contemporaries of Euripides, 
judged of him as I do.. In the “ Anacharsis,” this mixture of 
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praise and blame is at least hinted at, though the Author is 
cautious of saying all, it being his object to exhibit the Grecian 
Works of every kind in the most advantageous light. 

We have some biting expressions of Sophocles about Euri- 
pides: though Sophocles was so far removed from the jealousy of 
the artist, that he mourned for the death of Euripides, and on 
the occasion of a play which he had to exhibit shortly after that 
event, did not allow his Actors the usual ornament of the wreath. 
Plato’s complaints against the Tragic Poets, that they gave men 
too much up to the violence of the passions, and made them 
effeminate by putting immoderate lamentations into the mouths 
of their heroes; I consider myself justified in referring especially 
to Euripides, since in relation to his predecessors, its unground- 
edness would be too evident. The mocking attacks made on him 
by Aristophanes are well known, but have not always been appre- 
ciated and understood. Aristotle bestows much important cen- 
sure on him, and when he calls him the most Tragic Poet, he by 
no means ascribes to him the greatest perfection of Tragic Art in 
general, but he means by that expression, the effect produced by 
unhappy terminations: for he immediately adds, ‘although he 
does not manage the rest as he ought.” Lastly, the Scholiast on 
Euripides contains many short and forcible critiques on individual 
plays, among which perhaps may he some of the judgments of 
those Alexandrine Critics, one of whom, namely, Aristarchus, 
has had his name handed down as a proverb for critical skill. 

In Enripides, we find the essence of ancient Tragedy no 
longer pure and unmingled; its characteristic features are in 
part already blotted out. We have placed these particularly 
in the prevalence of the idea of Destiny, in the ideality of repre- 
sentation, and the significance of the Chorus. 

The notion, indeed, of Destiny, was transmitted to him from 
his predecessors: the belief in it he inculcates, according to 
tragic usage. Still, in Euripides, Destiny is seldom the in- 
visible spirit of the Poetry, the fundamental thought of the 
tragic World. We have seen that this idea may be interpreted 
with greater severity or mildness: that the midnight fearfulness 
of Destiny in the connexion of a whole Trilogy, brightens up into 
intimations of a wise and gracious Providence. But Euripides 
has drawn it down from the region of the Infinite, and inevitable 
Necessity not unfrequently degenerates, in his hands, into the 
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eaprice of Chance. Therefore he can no longer direct it towards 
its proper end, namely, by applying the contrast with it, to exalt 
the moral freedom of the human being. How few of his pieces 
turn on the steadfast encounter with the decrees of Destiny, or 
on an heroic submission to them! His men and women generally 
suffer because they must, and not because they will. 

The mutual subordination of ideal elevation, character, and 
passion, which we find observed by Sophocles, and in the sculp- 
ture of the Greeks in this same order, he has exactly inverted. 
To him, passion is the most important; then he thinks of cha- 
racter, and if these endeavours leave him any room, he seeks 
now and then to add grandeur and dignity, but more frequently 
an amiable attractiveness. 

We have already admitted that the persons of the Drama 
cannot be all equally faultless, because then there could scarcely 
be any collision between them, and therefore no complication 
could take place. But Euripides has, according to Aristotle’s 
expression, frequently made his characters needlessly vile, for 
instance, his Menelaus in the Orestes. Great crimes were re- 
ported of many ancient Heroes by the traditions consecrated by 
popular belief: but Euripides, of his own arbitrary will, inverts 
and imputes to them strokes of mere petty villany. It is indeed 
by no means his object to represent the Heroic Race as pre- 
eminent to that of later days in its mighty stature; he rather 
labours to fill up, or to arch over the chasm between his own 
contemporaries and that wondrous world, and to spy upon the 
Gods and Heroes on the farther side, while they are in their 
undress: a kind of observation against which, as the saying 
is, no greatness can stand proof. His representation, as it were, 
presumes upon familiarities with them ; it draws the supernatural 
and the fabulous, not into the sphere of human Nature (an excel- 
lency which we have praised in Sophocles), but into the limits of 
imperfect individuality. This it was that Sophocles meant, when 
he said, that ‘* he himself formed men as they ought to be, Euri- 
pides as they are.” Not as though his own personages could 
be always set up as patterns of unblameable behaviour: his 
expression referred to ideal elevation, and gracefulness of cha- 
racter and manners. It seems to be a favourite occupation with 
Euripides to be always reminding the spectators: ‘* Look you, 
these beings were men and women, had exactly the same frailties, 
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acted on exactly the same motives as yourselves, as the meanest 
among you.” ‘Therefore he depicts, quite con amore, the weak 
points and the moral offences of his persons; nay, makes them 
expose them to view of their own accord in naive confessions. 
Often they are not merely common, but they glory in this, as 
though it ought to be even so. 

The Chorus, in his treatment of it, becomes for the most 
part an extra-essential ornament: its odes are often quite epi- 
sodic, without reference to the action, with more glitter than 
sublimity and true inspiration. ‘‘ The Chorus,” says Aristotle, 
‘“‘must be regarded as an actor, and as a part of the whole: 
it must co-operate in the action: not as Euripides but as So- 
phocles manages it.” The old Comedians enjoyed the privilege 
of introducing the Chorus at times conversing in their name with 
the spectators: this was called a Parabasis, and was, as I shall 
hereafter shew, in strict accordance with the spirit of this kind 
of drama. But though this procedure is by no means tragic, 
Euripides frequently, according to the testimony of Julius Pol- 
lux, did the same in his Tragedies, and in so doing, so much 
forgot himself, that in the Danaides, he made the Chorus, con- 
sisting of women, use grammatical inflexions which belong only 
to the male sex. 

Thus has this Poet at once abolished the essence of Tra- 
gedy, and marred the beautiful symmetry of its exterior struc- 
ture. He generally sacrifices the whole to the parts; and in 
these, too, he seeks rather for extrinsic foreign charms than 
genuine poetic beauty. 

In the accompanying music he adopted all the innovations 
of Timotheus, and chose those tunes which were most suitable to 
the softness of his poetry. In the same manner he proceeded 
in his treatment of the metres; his versification is luxuriant, 
and flows over into anomaly. The same dissolute and unmanly 
character would undoubtedly reveal itself to deeper investigation, 
even in the rhythms of his choral odes. 

Every where he uses, even to redundance, those merely cor- 
poreal charms, which Winkelmann calls an adulation of the gross 
external sense: all that is exciting, striking, in a word, all that 
produces a lively effect without real substance for the mind and 
the feelings. He labours for effect to a degree in which it can- 
not be allowed even to the Dramatist. Thus, for instance, he 
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never lightly lets slip an opportunity of bringing his personages 
into a sudden and vain terror; his old men are for ever bewailing 
the infirmities of age, and, in particular, ascend the steps from 
the Orchestra to the stage, which were frequently used to repre- 
sent the declivity of a hill, moaning at the fatigue and with 
tottering steps. Every where his object is to be touching, and 
for this he not only violates propriety, but sacrifices the con- 
nexion of his piece. He is powerful in his pictures of misfortune, 
but he often claims our compassion, not for the inward pain of 
the mind, or at any rate for a sustained and manly endurance of 
pain, but for mere bodily wretchedness. He delights in reducing 
his heroes into beggary, makes them suffer hunger and thirst, and 
come upon the stage with all the outward signs of beggary, and 
clad in tatter-demalion fashion, for which Aristophanes so plea- 
santly jeers at him in the ‘ Acharnians.” 

Euripides had frequented the sehools of the Philosophers : 
(he was a scholar of Anaxagoras, not of Socrates, as many have 
erroneously said, but only connected with him by friendly inter- 
course)—it is, therefore, his vanity to be for ever alluding to all 
sorts of Philosophemata; in my opinion; in a very imperfect 
manner, since, from his expressions, one would not understand 
these doctrines unless he were previously acquainted with them. 
For him it is too vulgar to believe in the Gods after the simple 
fashion of the people: he therefore takes every opportunity to 
insinuate something of an allegorical interpretation, and to give 
us to understand of how equivocal a character, properly speak- 
ing, was his own religious faithh We may distinguish in him 
a twofold personage: the Poet, whose productions were conse- 
crated to a religious solemnity, who stood under the protection of 
Religion, and therefore was bound, in his turn, to honor it; and 
the sophist of philosophical pretensions, who sought to insinuate 
his own libertine opinions and scepticism amidst those fabulous 
marvels connected with Religion, which were the subjects of his 
plays. 

Whilst he is shaking the foundations of Religion, on the 
other side he plays the moralist: to be quite popular, he applies 
to heroic life that which held good only for the social relations of 
his own times. He intersperses a multitude of apophthegms ; 
apophthegms, in which he is for ever repeating himself, most 
of them trite, and not unfrequently fundamentally false. With 
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all this parade of morality, the scope of his pieces, and the im- 
pression which they produce on the whole is sometimes very 
immoral. There is a pleasant anecdote of his having introduced 
Bellerophon with a vile encomium on wealth, in which he pre- 
ferred riches to all domestic joys, and at last said, ‘if Aphrodite 
(who bore the epithet golden) be indeed glittering as gold, she 
well deserves the love of mortals:” at which, it is said, the 
revolted spectators raised a great outcry, and would have stoned 
both actor and poet. But Euripides started forth and cried out, 
‘only wait for the end, it will go with him accordingly.” So, it 
is said, that when he was reproached for making his Ixion talk 
altogether too horribly and blasphemously, he justified himself by 
saying, “‘he ended the piece, however, by binding him round 
the wheel.” But even this shift of poetical justice, to make 
up for represented villany, does not find place in all his tra- 
gedies. The wicked mot unfrequently come off free, lies and 
other vile tricks are openly protected, especially when he can 
manage to pawn them upon some supposed noble motive. So 
also he has very much at command that seductive sophistry of 
the passions, which can lend a semblance to every thing. The 
following verse is notorious for the excuse which it contains for 
perjury ; seeming, in fact, to express the reservatio mentalis 
of the casuists : 
i. ywoo ouwpoy’, if d€ Ppryy avweporos. 

In the connexion in which this verse stands, for which Aristo- 
phanes assails him with such manifold ridicule, it may indeed 
be justified: but the formula is nevertheless bad, on account 
of the possible abuse m the application. Another verse of Euri- 
pides, “‘ for sovereignty’s sake it is worth while to do wrong; in 
other cases one ought to be just,” was frequently in the mouth of 
Cesar, with the like purpose of making an abusive application 
of it. 

For the seductiveness of his allurements to sensual love, 
Euripides has been reproached even by the Ancients. For in- 
stance, it must excite disgust, when Hecuba, to induce Aga- 
memnon to avenge her on Polymestor, reminds him of the joys 
which he has received from Casandra his captive concubine: 
she is willing to purchase revenge for a murdered son at the 
expense of the avowed and approved debasement of a living 
daughter. This Poet was the first to make the wild passion 
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of a Medea, the unnatural passion of a Phedra, the main sub- 
ject of his drama: whereas, it is easy to conceive, from the man- 
ners of the Ancients, why the passion of love, which among 
them was much less dignified by tender feelings than among 
ourselves, occupies but a subordinate place in the older tra- 
gedies. Notwithstanding this importance which he assigns to 
the female characters, he is notorious for his hatred of women; 
and it is not to be denied that he brings forward a multitude 
of apophthegms on the frailties of the female sex, and the supe- 
riority of the male, together with many observations drawn from 
his experience of domestic life: with all which he perhaps thought 
to make his court to the men, who formed a considerable part, if 
not the whole of his audience. A sarcastic expression, and an 
Epigram of Sophocles, have come down to us, which refer the 
pretended misogyny of Euripides to his own experience of their 
seducibility in the course of his own illicit amours. In Euri-. 
pides’s method of delineating female character, much suscepti- 
bility may be observed, even for the higher charms of female 
modesty, but no genuine esteem. 

The independent freedom in the treatment of the fables, 
which was one of the privileges of Tragic Art, in Euripides fre- 
quently degenerates into unrestrained caprice. It is well known, 
that the fables of Hyginus, which vary so much from the common 
mythology, are in part extracts from his plays. As he often 
overthrew all that was hitherto known, and usual, there was 
a necessity for his prologues, in which he announces the posture 
of affairs, and their progress, in detail, according to his own 
improvements. Lessing, in his ‘‘ Dramaturgy,” has expressed the 
singular opinion, that this is a proof of advancement in Dramatic 
Art, inasmuch as Euripides has trusted wholly to the effect of 
situations, without reckoning upon the tension of curiosity. But 
I cannot see why the feeling of uncertainty should not find its 
place among the impressions which a dramatic poem aims at 
producing. ‘The objection, that in this way the piece would 
only please the first time, because, when we are once acquainted 
with the whole, we know the termination before-hand, is easily 
refuted: if the representation be powerful, it will so rivet the 
spectator every moment, that what he before knew he again 
forgets, and is excited to an equal stretch of expectation. More- 
over, these Prologues make the openings of Euripides’s plays 
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very monotonous; it has a very awkward look for a person to 
come forward and say: ‘‘I am so and so, this and that has been 
done, and what comes next is as follows.” . This method might 
be compared with the labels proceeding from the mouth of the 
figures in old paintings, which certainly nothing but the quaint 
antique simplicity of style:can excuse. But then the rest ought 
to correspond, which is by no means the case in Euripides, where 
the persons speak in the newest mode of the time. In his pro- 
logues, as well as in his disentanglements of his plots, he is very 
liberal with unmeaning appearances of Gods, who are elevated 
above human beings only by hanging in a machine, and certainly 
might be dispensed with. * 

The method used by the old Tragedians, of holding all to- 
gether in great masses, and exhibiting the alternation from repose 
to quick movement by remarkable divisions, he has carried to 
,excess. The alternation of single verse and verse, commonly 
used by his predecessors, in which question and answer, or attack 
and repartee, fly from one side to the other like arrows, he some- 
times, for the sake of vivacity of dialogue, carries to an immo- 
derate length, and often, indeed, in so arbitrary a manner, that 
half the lines might have been spared. Sometimes, again, he 
pours himself forth in speeches of endless length, where he seeks 
to make a brilliant display of his eloquence by ingenious syllo- 
gisms, or by excitement of compassion. Many of his scenes have 
quite the appearance of a law-proceeding, in which two persons, 
as parties opposed to each other, or before a third as Judge, do 
not confine themselves to the matter in hand, but taking as wide 
a reach as possible, accuse their adversary, and justify themselves, 
and this, indeed, with all the volubility of advocates and syco- 
phants. Thus the Poet sought to make his poetry entertaining to 
the Athenians, by its resemblance to their daily favourite occu- 
pation of pleading or hearing causes. For this reason Quifctilian 
particularly recommends him to the young orator, who, he says, 
may learn more from him than from the elder dramatists: which, 
no doubt, is correct in its way. But it is plain that such a recom- 
mendation does not recommend in the best possible style: for 
eloquence may indeed find its place in the drama, when it is suit- 
able to the powers and to the object of the speaking person; but 
the rhetoric, which usurps the place of the immediate utterance 
of the feelings, is any thing but poetical. 
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Euripides’s style of writing is on the whole tog little con- 
densed, though it presents very happy single images and inge- 
ous turns: it has neither the dignity and energy of the A’schy- 
lean, nor the chaste gracefulness of the Sophoclean style. In his 
expressions he often aims at strangeness and singularity, but he 
presently sinks back into commonness; the tone of his speeches is 
often very familiar, and descends to the level ground from the 
height of the Cothurnus. In this respect, as also in the approxi- 
mation to the ludicrous in his description of many characteristic 
peculiarities (for instance, the awkward carriage of the frenzied 
Pentheus in his woman’s clothes, the voracity of Hercules, and 
his boisterous demands on the hospitality of Admetus). Euripides 
is a forerunner of the new Comedy, to which he has a manifest 
propensity, as under the name of the Heroic Age he often depicts 
existing reality. Menander has even expressed a distinguished 
admiration for him, and declared himself his scholar; and of Phi- 
lemon we have a fragment full of such extravagant admiration, 
that it seems almost meant in joke. ‘If the dead,” says either 
he, or one of his characters, ‘‘ have indeed any feeling, I would 
hang myself that I might see Euripides.” To this veneration on 
the part of the later Comedians, the sentiments of the elder Co- 
median Aristophanes, his contemporary, form the most striking 
contrast. This Poet persecutes him unweariedly and inexorably, 
he seems to have been ordained to be his continual scourge, that 
none of his extravagancies in morals and art might remain un- 
punished. Though Aristophanes, as a Comedian, stands in the 
relation of a parodist to the tragic poets in general, yet he no-where 
attacks Sophocles, and even where he lays hold of Atschylus on 
that side of his character which certainly may excite a smile, his ve- 
neration for him is evident, and he everywhere contrasts his gigantic 
vastness with the petty delicacy of Euripides. He has exposed in 
Euripides the subtle sophistry, the rhetorical and philosophical 
vanity, the immorality and seductive softness, the merely sensual 
excitement of pathos, with extreme good sense and inimitable wit. 
As most modern Critics for the most part hold Aristophanes to be 
nothing more than an exaggerating, slanderous buffoon, and more- 
over do not know how to translate his sportive disguises into the 
truths which lie beneath them, they have paid little regard to his voice. 
In all that has been hitherto said, it must not be left out of 
consideration that Euripides was nevertheless a Greek, and con- 
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temporary, too, with many of the greatest men of Greece in 
Politics, Philosophy, History, and the Fine Arts, If in com- 
parison with his predecessors he must rank far behind them, he in 
his turn appears great beside many more modern Poets. He is 
particularly strong in his delineations of a soul diseased, mis- 
guided, given up to passion even to frenzy. He is excellent 
where the subject leads mainly to pathos, and makes no higher 
claims: much more so, where the pathos itself calls for moral 
beauty. Few of his pieces are without passages of ravishing 
beauty. It is in general by no means my intention to deny him 
the possession of astonishing talents: I only affirm that these 
were not coupled with a mind revering above all things the strict- 
ness of mora} principles, and the holiness of religious feelings. 
The relation in which Euripides stands to both his great pre- 
decessors, will be set in the clearest light by a comparison between 
their three plays, which happily are still extant, on the same sub- 
ject, namely, on the avenging murder of Clytamnestra by Orestes. 
The scene of the Choéphoroi of Aéschylus is in front of the 
royal palace; the grave of Agamemnon is on the stage. Orestes 
enters with his faithful Pylades, and opens the play (which un- 
happily is somewhat mutilated at the beginning,) with a prayer to 
Mercury, and with a promise of revenge to his Father, to whom 
he eonsecrates a lock of his hair. He sees a procession of females 
in mourning garments coming from the palace: and thinking that 
he recognizes his sister among them, he steps aside with Pylades, 
that he may watch them unobserved. The Chorus, consisting of 
captive Trojan maidens, makes known in a speech accompanied 
by gestures of woe, the occasion of their being sent hither, namely, 
a frightful dream which Clytemnestra has had: they add dark 
forebodings of the impending vengeance of blood-guiltiness, and 
bewail their own lot in being obliged to serve unrighteous lords. 
Electra consults the Chorus whether she shall execute the com- 
mission of her hostile mother, or pour out the offering in silence, 
and by their advice immediately addresses a prayer to subter- 
ranean Mercury and the soul of her Father, for herself and the 
absent Orestes, that he may appear as the avenger. During the 
pouring out of the offering, she and the Chorus bewail the de- 
parted. Presently, discovering the lock of hair, of a colour re- 
sembling her own, and footsteps round about the tomb, she falls 
upon the conjecture that her brother has been there, and while 
x2 
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she is beside herself for joy at the thought, he steps forward, and 
discovers himself. Her doubts he completely overcomes by pro- 
ducing a garment woven by her own hand; they give themselves 
up to their joy; he addresses a prayer to Jupiter, and gives her 
to understand how Apollo, under the most fearful menaces of 
persecution by the Furies of his Father, has called upon him to 
destroy those guilty of his death in the same manner, namely, by 
artifice. Now follow odes of the Chorus and Electra—consisting 
partly of prayers to the departed and to the infernal Deities, 
partly calling to mind all the motives for the impending deed, 
especially the murder of Agamemnon. Orestes inquires about 
the dream, which induced Clytemnestra to offer the sacrifice, 
and is informed that she dreamt her child in the cradle was a 
dragon, which she laid to her breast, and suckled with her own 
blood. He resolves that he will be this dragon; and enters into 
further particulars, how he will steal into the house as a disguised 
stranger, and take by surprise both €gisthus and herself. 
With this intention he departs with Pylades. The subject of the 
next ode of the Chorus is the boundless audacity of mankind in 
general, and especially of women, in their unlawful passions ; 
which it confirms with fearful examples from mythic story, and 
shows how at last they are overtaken by avenging Justice. 
Orestes returning as a stranger with Pylades, craves admission 
into the palace, Clytamnestra comes out, and when she is in- 
formed by him of the death of Orestes, at which account Electra 
makes a feigned lamentation, she invites him to come in, and be 
her guest. After a short prayer of the Chorus, the nurse of 
Orestes enters, and makes a lamentation for her nurseling; the 
Chorus inspires her with a hope that he yet lives, and advises her 
to send Agisthus, for whom Clytamnestra has dispatched her, 
not with, but without, his body-guard. At the approach of the 
moment of danger the Chorus prays to Jupiter and Mercury that 
the deed may prosper. A gisthus comes in conversation with the 
messenger, cannot yet quite persuade himself of the truth of the 
joyful tidings of the death of Orestes, and therefore hastes into 
the house, where, after a short prayer of the Chorus, we hear the 
cry of the murdered. A servant rushes out, and gives the alarm 
before the door of the women’s chamber, to warn Clytemnestra. 
She hears it, steps out, calls for a hatchet to defend herself, but 
as Orestes without delay assails her with the bloody sword, her 
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courage sinks, and in the most moving manner she holds out to 
him the maternal breast. Doubtingly he consults with Pylades, 
who, in a few lines, urges him on by the strongest motives; after 
alternate speeches of accusation and defence, he follows her into 
the house, to slay her beside the corpse of Aégisthus. The 
Chorus in an earnest ode exults in the consummated retribution. 
The great door of the palace opens and discovers, in the interior, 
the two dead bodies on a bed. Orestes bids the servants unfold, 
that all may see it, the trailing garment, in which his Father was en- 
tangled when he received his death-blow ; the Chorus recognizes 
on it the traces of blood, and breaks out into lamentation for the 
murder of Agamemnon. Orestes, feeling that his mind is already 
becoming confused, takes the opportunity of justifying the deed ; 
he declares that he will betake himself for purification to Delphi ; 
and then flees, full of horror, before the Furies of his Mother, 
who are invisible to the Chorus, but leave him no more rest. The 
Chorus concludes with a reflection on the thrice-repeated scene of 
murder in that royal house since the Thyestean Banquet. 

The scene of the Electra of Sophocles, is also laid in front of 
the palace, but without the grave of Agamemnon. At day-break 
enter, as if from foreign lands, Pylades, Orestes, and his keeper, 
who on that bloody day had been his preserver. The latter gives 
him instructions, as he introduces him to the city of his fathers: 
Orestes replies with a speech on the injunction of Apollo, and the 
manner in which he means to execute it, and then addresses 
a prayer to the Gods of his home, and to his Father’s house. 
Electra is heard sobbing within; Orestes wishes to greet her 
immediately, but the old man leads him away to present an offering 
at the grave of his father. Electra comes out, and in a pathetic 
address to Heaven, pours forth her griefs, in a prayer to the 
infernal deities, her unappeased longing for revenge. The Chorus, 
_ consisting of Virgins of the place, approaches her to give her 
consolation. Electra, in alternating song and speech with the 
chorus, makes known her unabateable sorrow, the contumely 
of her oppressed life, her hopelessness on account of the delays 
of Orestes, notwithstanding her frequent exhortations, and gives 
faint hearing to the encouraging arguments of the Chorus. 
Chrysothemis, the younger, more submissive, and favourite 
daughter of Clytemnestra, comes with a funeral-offering, which 
she is ordered to carry to her Father’s grave. An altercation 
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arises between Electra and Chrysothemis concerning their dif- 
ferent sentiments: Chrysothemis tells Electra that Atgisthus, 
how absent in the country, has come to the severest resolutions 
respecting her; to which she bids defiance. Then she relates 
the dream of Clytemmestra, that Agamemnon had come to life 
again, and planted his sceptre in the floor of his house, whence 
there sprung up a tree overshadowing the whole land: terrified 
at which she had commissioned her to be the bearer of an offering 
to the dead. Electra advises her not to regard the commands 
of her wicked mother, but to offer up at the tomb a prayer for 
herself and her brother and sister, and for the return of Orestes 
as the avenger: she adds to the oblation her own girdle and 
a lock of her hair. Chrysothemis promises to follow her advice 
and departs. ‘The Chorus divines from the dream, that retri- 
bution is nigh, and traces back the crimes committed in the house 
of Pelops, to the first guilty deed of that ancestor. Clytamnestra 
chides her daughter, to whom, however, perhaps from the effect 
of the dream, she is milder than usual: she justifies what she did 
to Agamemnon; Electra attacks her on that score, but both 
without violent altercation. After this, Clytwmnestra, standing 
beside the altar in front of the house, addresses a prayer to Apollo, 
fot welfare and long life, and, secretly, for the destruction of 
her son. Now enters the keeper of Orestes, and in the character 
of messenger from a Phocian friend, announces the death of 
Orestes, at the same time entering too into all the details of his 
having lost his life at the Chariot-race in the Pythian Games. 
Clytaemnestra scarcely conceals her triumphant joy, although 
at first a slight touch of maternal feeling comes over her, and she 
invites the messenger to partake of their hospitality. Electra, in 
touching speeches and songs, gives herself up to her sorrow; the 
Chorus seeks in vain to comfort her. Chrysothemis returns 
from the tomb full of joy, with the assurance that Orestes is near 
at hand, for she has found there the lock of his hair, his drink- 
offering and wreaths of flowers. Electra’s despair is renewed 
by this account, she tells her sister the dreadful tidings which 
have just atrived, and calls upon her, now that no other hope 
is left them, to take part with her in a daring deed, and to 
put A®gisthus to death: a proposal which Chrysothemis, not 
possessing courage enough, rejects as foolish, and after a violent 
altercation goes into the house. The Chorus bewails Electra 
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now so utterly desolate, Orestes comes with Pylades, and some 
servants bearing the urn, which, it is pretended, contains the ashes 
of the dead youth. Electra prevails upon him by her prayers to 
give it into her hands, and laments over it in the most touching 
speeches, by which Orestes is so affected, that he can no longer 
conceal himself: after some preparation, he makes himself known 
to her, and confirms the discovery, by shewing her the seal-ring 
of their Father. She gives herself up in speeches and songs to 
the most unbounded joy, till the old man comes out, and rebukes, 
and warns them both for their imprudence. Electra, with some 
difficulty, recognizes in him the faithful servant, to whom she 
entrusted the preservation of Orestes, and gives him thankful 
greeting. On the advice of the old man, Orestes and Pylades 
hastily betake themselves with him into the house, to surprize 
Clytzmnestra while she is yet alone. Electra offers a prayer 
in their behalf to Apollo: the ode of the Chorus announces 
the moment of retribution. Within the house is heard the shriek 
of the dismayed Clytemnestra, her short prayers, her wailings 
under the death-blow. Electra, from without, calls upon Orestes to 
complete the deed: he comes out with bloody hands. The Chorus 
sees Aigisthus coming, and Orestes hastes back into the house 
to take him by surprise. A€gisthus inquires about the death 
of Orestes, and from the equivocal speeches of Electra, is led to 
believe that his corpse is within the house. He therefore orders 
the doors to be thrown open to convince those among the people, 
who bore his sway with reluctance, that there is no more hope 
from Orestes. The middle entry is opened, and discloses in the 
interior of the palace a covered body lying on a bed. Orestes 
stands beside it, and bids Agisthus uncover it: he suddenly 
beholds the bloody corpse of Clyteemnestra, and finds himself 
lost, past redemption. He desires to be allowed to speak, which, 
however, Electra forbids. Orestes compels him to go into the 
house, that he may slay him on the selfsame spot where A/gisthus 
had murdered his Father. 

The scene of the Electra of Euripides lies, not in Mycene, 
but on the boundaries of the Argolic territory, in the open country, 
before a poor and solitary peasant’s cottage. The inhabitant, 
an old countryman, comes out, and in the prologue tells the 
Spectators how matters stand in the royal house; partly what was 
known already, and then that not content with treating Electra 
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with ignominy, and leaving her unmarried, they had forced her 
to marry him, a person so far below her rank; the reasons which 
he alleges for this procedure are strange enough, but he assures 
the spectators that he has too much veneration for her to debase 
her, in fact, to the condition of his wife. They are therefore 
living in virgin wedlock. Electra comes out, before it is yet 
day-break, bearing on her head, which is shorn in the servile 
fashion, a pitcher to fetch water; her husband adjures her not 
to trouble herself with such unwonted labours, but she will not 
be withheld from the performance of her duties as housewife, 
and both of them depart, he to his field-work, she after her 
occupations. Orestes now enters with Pylades, and in a speech 
to his friend, gives us to understand that he has already sacrificed 
at his Father’s grave, not venturing, however, into the city, 
but wishing to look about for his sister, who, he is aware, is 
married, and living hereabout on the frontier, that he may learn 
from her the posture of affairs. He sees Electra coming with 
the water-pitcher, and retires. She begins a song of lamentation 
for her own fate, and that of her father. The Chorus, consisting 
of rustic women, comes and exhorts her to bear her part at a 
festival of Juno, which she declines, in the dejection of her sorrow, 
and points to her tattered garments. The Chorus offer to 
lend her some of their own holiday ornaments, but she is fixed 
in her purpose. She espies Orestes and Pylades in their hiding- 
place, takes them for robbers, and is about to flee into her house ; 
when Orestes comes forth, and stops her; she thinks he is about 
to kill her; he quiets her and gives her tidings that Orestes lives. 
She inquires about the situation of his affairs, whereupon the 
whole matter is once more inculcated to the audience. Orestes 
does not make himself known, but merely promises to do Electra’s 
commission to her brother, and testifies his interest in her as 
a stranger. The Chorus seems to think this a good opportunity 
of gratifying their desire to hear some news from the city, and 
Electra, after describing her own misery, depicts the wantonness 
and insolence of her Mother, and A gisthus, who, she says, leaps 
upon Agamemnon’s grave, and flings stones at it. ‘The peasant 
returns from his labour, and finds it not a little indecorous in his 
wife to be gossiping with young men; but when he hears that 
they are the bearers of news from Orestes, he invites them into 
his house in the most friendly manner. Orestes at the sight of 
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this worthy man enters into a train of moral reflections, how . 
often it happens that the most estimable men are found in low 
families, and under an unseemly garb. Electra reproves her 
husband for inviting them, as they have nothing in the house ; 
he is of opinion that the strangers would very contentedly put 
up with what they could get, a good housewife can always manage 
to bring together all sorts of dishes, her stores will certainly 
be enough for one day. She sends him to the old keeper and 
former preserver of Orestes, who dwells hard by in the country, 
to bid him come and bring with him something for their enter- 
tainment. The peasant departs with moral sayings about riches 
and moderation. The Chorus mounts into an ode on the ex- 
pedition of the Greeks to Troy, describes prolixly the engravings 
on the shield of Achilles, brought to him by his mother Thetis, 
but ends with the wish that Clytamnestra may be punished for 
her wickedness. 

The old keeper, who finds it right hard work to mount up-hill 
to the house, brings Electra a lamb, a cheese, and a skin of wine; 
hereupon he falls a weeping, not forgetting, of course, to wipe 
his eyes with his tattered garments. To the questions of Electra, 
he relates, how at the grave of Agamemnon he had found traces 
of an oblation, and a lock of hair, and therefore he conjectures 
that Orestes has been there. Then follows an allusion to the 
tokens of recognition used by Aischylus, such as the resemblance 
of the hair, and the footsteps, and also a garment, together with 
arefutation of them. The probability of that anagnorisis, perhaps, 
admits of being vindicated ; at any rate one may easily let it pass ; 
but a reference so express to another play on the same subject, 
is the most annoying, the most foreign to genuine poetry that 
could possibly be. The guests come out, the old man looks 
sharply at Orestes, recognizes him, and convinces Electra also 
of his identity by a scar on his eye-brow which he received 
from a fall:—(this, then, is the magnificent invention which 
is to be substituted for that of A’schylus!)—-they embrace each 
other, and give themselves up to their joy during a short ode 
of the Chorus. In a dialogue of long speeches, Orestes, the 
old man, and Electra, plan the execution of the deed. A gis- 
thus, as the old man knows, has betaken himself into the coun- 
try to sacrifice to the Nymphs: there Orestes will steal in as 
a guest, and fall upon him. Clytamnestra, from fear of evil 
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report, has not gone with him; Electra offers to entice her 
mother to them by the report of her being in childbed. The 
brother and sister now address their united prayers to the Gods, 
and the shade of their Father, for a happy termination. Electra 
declares she will make away with herself if it should miscarry, 
and for that purpose will have a sword in readiness. The old 
man departs with Orestes to lead him to Agisthus, and after- 
wards to betake himself to Clyteemnestra. The Chorus sings of 
the Golden Ram, which Thyestes stole from Atreus by the help 
of his faithless wife, and how he was punished for it by the feast 
furnished out to him with the flesh of his own children, at the 
sight of which the Sun turned out of his course: a circumstance, 
however, about which the Chorus, as it wisely adds, is very 
sceptical. At a distance is heard tumult and groans, Electra 
imagines her brother is overcome, and about to kill herself. But 
immediately there comes a messenger, who in a prolix speech, 
interlarded with divers jokes, relates the death of A gisthus. 
While the Chorus is expressing its exultation, Electra fetches 
a wreath, with which she crowns her brother, who holds in his 
hand the head of A€gisthus by the hair. This head she in 
a long speech upbraids with its follies and crimes, and says, 
among other things, that ‘‘it is never a good thing to marry 
a woman with whom one has lived before in lawless intercourse ; 
that it is indecorous for a woman to have the supremacy in the 
house,” and so forth. Clytemnestra is seen to approach, Orestes 
is seized by scruples of conscience concerning his purpose of slay- 
ing his mother, and the authority of the Oracle, but on the per- 
suasion of Electra betakes himself into the cottage, there to 
accomplish the deed. The Queen comes in a pompous chariot . 
hung with tapestry, with her Trojan female slaves attending 
her. Electra would help her to descend, but this she declines. 
Then she justifies what she had done to Agamemnon by 
reference to the sacrifice of Iphigenia, and calls upon her daugh- 
ter to make her objections; in order to give Electra an oppor- 
tunity for a subtle speech, in which, among other reproaches, she 
upbraids her mother with having sat too much before her mirror, 
and adorned herself during Agamemnon’s absence. Clytam- 
nestra is not angry, though Electra declares her purpose of 
putting her to death if she should ever have the power; she 
inquires about her daughter's delivery, and gocs into the cottage 
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to perform the sacrifices of purification. Electra accompanies 
her with a jeering speech. ‘Then we have an Ode of the Chorus 
on retribution, the cry of the murdered woman within the house, 
and the brother and sister return stained with blood. They are 
full of remorse and despair at the accomplishment of the deed, 
afflict themselves by repetition of the lamentable speeches and 
gestures of their mother. Orestes will flee into foreign lands, 
Electra asks “who will now marty her?” The Dioscuri, their 
uncles, appear in the air, blame Apollo for his oracle, command 
Orestes to have himself judged by the Areopagus, for the sake of 
security against the Furies of his mother, and prophesy of his 
farther destinies. Then they ordain a marriage between Electra 
and Pylades, her first husband is to be taken with them to 
Phocis, and to be handsomely provided for. After reiterated 
lamentations, the brother and sister take a life-long farewell of 
each other, and the play comes to an end. 

It is easy to perceive, that A’schylus has considered the sub- 
ject in its most terrific point of view, and transported the action 
over into the domain of the gloomy Deities, with whom he so 
much delights to take up his abode. The grave of Agamem- 
non is the nightly point, from which the avenging retribution is to 
proceed, his indignant shade, the soul of the whole poem. The 
obvious incompleteness, externally considered, the too long con- 
tinued pause on the same point without observable progress, 
help, in fact, to form its internal completeness: for here is the 
hollow stillness of expectation before a tempest or an earthquake. 
It is true there is a good deal of repetition in the prayers, but 
their very accumulation gives the impression of a great, unheard- 
of purpose, to which human powers and motives of themselves 
are inadequate. In the scene of Clyteemnestra’s murder, and her 
heart-rending appeal, the Poet, without disguising her crimes, 
has gone to the utmost verge of all that it is possible to demand 
of the feelings. As the crime which is to be punished is kept in 
view from beginning to end, by the presence of the grave, at the 
end, by the display of the deadly garment, it is brought yet 
nearer to the eye of recollection: it is as though Agamemnon, 
after the accomplishment of revenge, were once more murdered 
in imagination. ‘The flight of Orestes betrays no unworthy re- 
morse or weakness, but is only the unavoidable tribute which 
he must pay to offended Nature. 
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To the admirable method of Sophocles, I need only direct 
the attention generally. With what beautiful introductions does 
he preface that mission to the tomb with which A¢schylus begins! 
With what finished ornament has he invested the whole—for 
instance, in the description of the Pythian Contests! What 
reserve and forbearance in the pathos of Electra! first, general 
lamentations, then hopes inspired by the dream, the annihilation 
of these by the report of her brother’s death, the rejection of 
the new hopes suggested by Chrysothemis, and last of all her 
wailings over the urn. The heroic spirit of Electra is finely 
elevated by the contrast with her weaker sister. Throughout, 
the Poet has given quite a new turn to the subject, by directing 
our sympathy principally to Electra. In this noble pair, he has 
imparted to the female character the unshaken constancy of de- 
voted faithfulness, the heroism of endurance; to the male, the 
beautiful vigour of heroic youth. To this the Old Man, in his 
turn, opposes thoughtfulness and experience; that in both Poets 
Pylades is silent, is a proof how much ancient Art was averse to 
all useless redundance. 

But what especially characterises the Tragedy of Sophocles, 
is the heavenly serenity amid a subject so terrific, the pure breath 
of life and youth, which floats through the whole. The light- 
some God, Apollo, who enjoined the deed, seems to spread his 
influence over it; even the day-break at the opening is signi- 
ficant. The grave, and the world of shades are kept far back 
in the distance; what in Aéschylus is effected by the soul of 
the murdered monarch, proceeds here from the spirit of the 
living Electra, which is gifted with equal energies for indignant 
hatred and for love. It is remarkable, that there is an avoidance 
of every gloomy foreboding in the very first speech of Orestes, 
where he says, that he feels no concern at being thought to 
be dead, while he knows himself to be alive, and in sound health 
and strength. Neither is he assailed, either before or after the 
deed, by doubt and disquietude of conscience, so that all that 
concerns his purpose is more sternly sustained in Sophocles than 
it is in AUschylus; even the terrific stroke of theatrical effect 
in the person of Agisthus, and the reserving this person for 
an ignominious punishment after the conclusion of the play, are 
conceived in a spirit of greater austerity than even in Mschylus. 
The dreams of Clytzmnestra offer the most striking emblem of 
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the relation of the two Poets to each other: both are equally 
suitable, significant, bodeful; that of A’schylus is grander, but 
horrible to the senses; that of Sophocles, majestically beautiful 
in its fearfulness. | 

The play of Euripides is a singular instance of poetical or 
rather unpoetical perversity ; it would be an endless task to ex- 
pose all its absurdities and contradictions. Why, for instance, 
does Orestes banter his sister so long without revealing himself? 
How easy does the task of the Poet become, when, if any 
thing stands in his way, he has only to set it aside without more 
ado—as in the case of the peasant, of whom, after he has 
dispatched the old keeper, we are not informed what he has 
done with himself? Partly, Euripides wished to be novel, 
partly he thought it too improbable a circumstance, that Orestes 
and Pylades should dispatch the king and his wife in the midst 
of their capital city; to avoid this he has entangled himself in yet 
greater improbabilities. Whatever in the piece is really agree- 
able to the tragic character is not his own; it belongs to the fable, 
to his predecessors, and to tradition. Under his treatment it 
ceases to be a tragedy; he has lowered it down in every way to the 
level of a family picture, in the modern sense of the word. The 
effect produced by the indigence of Electra is truly pitiful: the 
poet has betrayed his craft-mystery in the complacency with 
which she makes a display of her own wretchedness. All the 
preparations towards the deed are marked by utter levity and 
want of inward conviction; it is mere torture that Egisthus 
must first express a good-natured hospitality, and Clytemnestra 
a compassionate kindness for her daughter, in order to touch 
us in their behalf; the deed, the very moment after its per- 
formance, is obliterated by a most despicable repentance, a re- 
pentance, which is no moral feeling whatever, but merely a 
revulsion of the animal feeling. Of the abuse thrown upon the 
Delphian Oracle, I shall say nothing. As the whole poem is 
thereby annihilated, I cannot see for what purpose Euripides 
could have written it, unless it were for the sake of providing 
a comfortable match for Electra, and making the old peasant’s 
fortune, as a reward for his continence. I could only have 
wished the marriage of Pylades had taken place forthwith on 
the spot, and that the peasant had a specified sum told out to 
him in ready money: then all would end to the satisfaction of 
the spectators like a common comedy. 
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Not to be unjust, however, I must remark, that the Electra, 
is, perhaps, of all the extant plays of Euripides, the very vilest. 
Was it his rage for novelty that here led him so much astray ? 
Certainly it was to be lamented, that in this subject two such 
predecessors had forestalled him. But what compelled him to 
measure himself against them, and above all to write an Electra? 

Of the more numerous extant plays of Euripides, we can 
only briefly touch upon some few. 


On the seore of delicate moreritYs Perneps, none 1s s0-wery 
praise-worthy—as.the-Adcestis. Her resolution to die, and her 
farewell_to her husband and children, are—painfully beautiful. 
Eyen his forbearance_in_not allowing the heroine-teo—speak_after 
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her return from the infernal world, and hot drawing aside the 


be . reckoned” a” very high” merit. The ‘character of Admetus, 
it is true, and especially that of his father, are very much saeri- 
ficed from-theirselfish-love-of life. Hercules, also, shows him- 
self .at-first-vehement_even to rudeness, afterwards” Tore noble 
and_.worthy of himself, and at—Iast_jovial, when —joking—with 
Admetus, he brings him_ his veiled wife as a new bride, 

[phigenia in Aulis, is a subject particularly well suited to 
the taste and powers of Euripides: the object here was to ex- 
cite a soft emotion for the innocent youth and childlike manners 
of the heroine. Iphigenia, however, is very far from being an 
Antigone; Aristotle has already remarked, that the character 
is not well sustained: ‘“ Iphigenia imploring,” says he, ‘is alto- 
gether unlike Iphigenia offering up herself a willing sacrifice.” 

Ion is also one of the most fayourite pieces, on account of 
the traits of innocence and priestly sanctity in the boy whose 
name it bears. It is true, in the course of the complication 
of the plot, there is no lack of improbabilities, make-shifts 
and repetitions; and the unravelling of the plot by means of 
a lye, in which Gods and men combine against Xuthus, can 
hardly be satisfactory to our feelings. 

In the representation of female passions, and the wander- 
ings of a diseased mind, his Pheedra and Medea are deservedly 
praised. The play, in which Phedra comes forward, is re- 
splendent with the sublime heroic beauty of Hippolytus, and 
also recommends itself in the highest degree by its observance 
of propriety and strict morality in so critical a subject. This, 
however, is perhaps not so much the merit of the Poet as of 
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the delicacy of his contemporaries; for the Hippolytus which 
we have, is, as the Scholiast testifies, a refashionment, in which 
all that was offensive and blameable in the earlier play, is 
amended’. 

The opening of the Medea is excellent: her desperate situ- 
ation is made known with heart-rending pathos, by the con- 
versation between her nurse and the keeper of her children, and 
by her own lamentations behind the scenes. But at her very 
first appearance, the poet has taken pains to cool down our agita- 
tion by many general and common-place reflections which he 
puts into her mouth. She appears yet more mean in the scene 
with Aigeus, in which, being about to take a dreadful revenge 
on Jason, she first makes sure of a place of refuge, nay, almost 
puts in a word for a new husband. This is not the daring cri- 
minal, who has subdued the powers of nature to be slaves to her 
wild passions, and hastes from land to land like a desolating 
meteor; that Medea, who forsaken by all the world, can still 
be sufficient for Self. Nothing but complaisance to Athenian 
Antiquity could induce Euripides to admit this frigid inter- 
polation. Otherwise he would have seized the opportunity of 
describing in one and the same person the mighty enchantress, 
and the woman naturally weak by reason of her sex. Most 
deeply touching are the returns of motherly tenderness in the 
midst of her preparations for the horrible deed. Only, she 
announces her intention prematurely and too distinctly, instead 
of cherishing it as a confused and dark foreboding. When she 
accomplishes it, surely her impulse to revenge herself on Jason 
ought to be satisfied by the cruel death of his young wife and 
her father, and the new motive, namely, that Jason would in- 
fallibly destroy his children, and, therefore, she must get the 
start of him, will not bear examination. For, in the same man- 
ner, as she carries away the corpses on her dragon-chariot, she 
might also have rescued the children alive. But perhaps this 
may be justified, by taking into account the confusion of mind 
into which she is plunged by the crime already perpetrated. 


1. The learned and acute Brunck tells us, that Seneca composed his play of the 
name on the plan of the earlier Hippolytus of Euripides, called the Veiled Hippolytus. 
But as he cites no authority or coincidence of fragments in proof of the assertion, it may 
be mere conjecture for aught that I know. I should doubt, however, whether Euripides, 
even in the play which was thus censured, was guilty of the scene in which Phadra de- 
clares her passion. Yet Racine did not scruple to borrow this scene from Seneca. 
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Such pictures of universal woe, of the fall of flourishing 
families, and states, from the greatest majesty, into the deepest 
distress, nay, into utter annihilation, as that presented to us 
in the Troades, might, perhaps, obtain for Euripides, from 
Aristotle, the name of the most tragic of poets. The conclusion, 
where the captive women, allotted as slaves, leave the burning 
and down-falling Troy behind them, as they turn towards the 
ships, is grand indeed. In other respects, however, a play 
could scarcely have less action in the energetic sense of the 
word: it is a series of situations and incidents without any other 
dependence on each other, save that they all proceed from the 
fall of Troy, but without in the least tending towards a common 
end. The accumulation of helpless sorrow, which has no power 
whatever to call forth any collision of sentiments, wearies us 
at last, and exhausts our compassion. The greater the struggle 
to ward off a misfortune, the greater the impression, when it after- 
wards does burst upon us. But when there is so little ceremony, 
as here in the case of Astyanax, the speech of Talthybius pre- 
venting even the slightest attempt at rescuing him, the spectator 
soon resigns himself to the issue. In this respect Euripides fre- 
quently commits himself. In the uninterrupted demands on our 
compassion in this piece, the pathos is not reserved and height- 
ened as it ought to be; for instance, the lamentation of Andro- 
mache over her living son is much more affecting than that 
of Hecuba over her dead son. It is true, the effect of the latter 
was supported by the sight of the little corpse on the shield 
of Hector. Perhaps Euripides calculated much on the excite- 
ment for the eyes: therefore Helen appears in contrast with the 
captive females, splendidly arrayed; Andromache, on a chariot 
laden with booty, and I doubt not, that in the closing scene, 
all the decorations were in flames. The painful trial of Helen 
interrupts all pathos by idle wrangling, and produces no effect ; 
for, in spite of Hecuba’s accusation, Menelaus abides by the 
resolution which he had formed at the very outset. Helen’s 
defence may perhaps be as entertaining as the sophistical pane- 
gyric on her by Isocrates. 

Euripides was not content with having exhibited Hecuba 
wrapped up in her garments, rolling in the dust, and whining 
through a whole play; he has brought her forward in another 
play, which takes its name from her, as the prominent figure in 
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the disastrous picture. The two actions of this Play, the sacri- 
fice of Polyxena, and the vengeance taken on Polymestor for 
the murder of Polydorus, have nothing in common with each 
other except their relation to Hecuba. The first half has great 
beauties of that description in which Euripides is pre-eminently 
successful: images of tender youth, womanly innocence, and 
magnanimous submission to a premature and violent death. A 
human sacrifice, the triumph of barbarian superstition is repre- 
sented as completed, suffered, and looked upon with that Hel- 
lenism of sentiment which effected the abolishment of such sacri- 
fices among the Greeks at so early a period. But the second 
half destroys these softer emotions in the most revolting manner. 
It is full of the vengeful cunning of Hecuba, the bloody-minded 
avarice of Polymestor, and the miserable policy of Agamemnon, 
who dares not himself take the Thracian king to account, but 
plays him into the hands of the captive women. Neither is it 
by any means consistent, that Hecuba, aged, powerless, and 
sunk in sorrow, should afterwards display so much presence of 
mind in the exercise of her revenge, and such a glibness of tongue 
in her accusation and abuse of Polymestor. 

We have another example of two wholly distinct actions in 
the same Tragedy in the Hercules Furens. The first is the 
distress of his family during his absence, and their delivery 
from it by his return; the second his remorse at having mur- 
dered, in a sudden frenzy, his wife and children, This follows, 
indeed, after the other, but by no means from the other. 

The Pheenisse is rich in Tragic incidents, in the common 
sense of the word: the son of Creon precipitates himself from 
the wall. for the salvation of the city; Eteocles and Polymces 
fall by each other's hands, Jocasta by her own hand over their 
corpses; the Argives drawn up in array against Thebes are 
destroyed in battle, and Polynices remains unburied: lastly, 
(Edipus and Antigone are driven into exile. The Scholiast, 
after thus enumerating the incidents, notices in how arbitrary 
a manner Euripides has proceeded. ‘* This play,” he says, “is 
beautiful as a theatrical spectacle, because in fact it is full of 
filling-up matter foreign to the purpose. Antigone, gazing down 
from the walls has nothing to do with the action, and Polynices 
enters the city under warranty of a truce, without any conse- 
quence resulting from it. After all the rest is at an end, we 
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have by way of appendage the banishment of Q&dipus, and 
a garrulous ode.” This criticism is severe, but to the point. 

Not more indulgent is that on the Orestes: ‘* the piece is one 
of those which produce a great effect on the stage, but in respect 
of the characters, it is extremely bad; for, except Pylades, they 
are all good for nothing.” Again: ‘‘ It terminates in a manner 
that would be more suitable to a comedy.” The beginning, in- 
deed, of the play is truly agitating. Orestes, after the murder of 
his Mother, lies on a bed, sick with anguish of soul and madness ; 
Electra sits at his feet; she and the chorus tremblingly expect 
his awaking. But afterwards all takes a perverse turn, and ends 
with violent strokes of theatrical effect. 

Less wild and extravagant is the Iphigenia in Tauris, a piece 
in which the fates of Orestes are further followed up: but then it 
is almost uniformly mediocre in its representations, both of 
character and passion. The mutual recognition of the brother 
and sister after such events and deeds, and under such cireum- 
stances—Iphigenia, who once trembled before the altar, herself 
about to devote her brother to the like fate—excites only a pass- 
ing emotion. Even their flight does not particularly stretch our 
interest: the cunning by which Iphigenia effects it is readily 
believed by Thoas, and it is only after they are both rescued, 
that he seeks to oppose it, but he is immediately appeased, as 
usual, by one of the interpositions of a God. This contrivance 
has been so much used and abused by Euripides, that in nine out 
of his eighteen Tragedies, a God must needs descend to untie the 
knot. 

In the Andromache, Orestes appears for the fourth time. 
The Scholiast, in whose criticisms we think we recognize for the 
most part decisions of important ancient Critics, declares this to be 
a second-rate play, in which he praises only individual passages. 
Of those on which Racine has based his free imitations, it is cer- 
tainly the least excellent, and therefore the French Critics play 
here an easy game, when they labour to put down the Greek pre- 
decessor, from whom Racine, in fact, borrowed little more than the 
first occasion of his tragedy. 

The Bacche exhibits the tumultuous enthusiasm of the Bac- 
chanalian worship, with great impressiveness to the senses, and 
much living reality. The stubborn unbelief of Pentheus, his 
infatuation and fearful punishment by the hand of his own 
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mother, form a daring picture. The stage-effect must have been 
extraordinary. Imagine the Chorus with flying hair and gar- 
ments, tambourines, cymbals, &c. in their hands, as the Bacche 
are represented on bas-reliefs, storming into the orchestra, and 
executing their inspired dance amidst the din of music; which in 
other cases was quite unusual, as the choral odes were performed 
with no other accompaniment than that of a flute, and with a so- 
lemn step. And on this occasion, indeed, this luxuriance of 
ornament, which Euripides every where seeks, was quite in place. 
When, therefore, certain modern Critics rank this piece very low, 
I cannot help thinking that they do not rightly know what they 
would have. On the contrary, I cannot but admire the harmony 
and unity of its composition, qualities of so rare occurrence in this 
Poet; his abstinence from all foreign matter, so that the effects 
and motives all flow from one source, and tend to one end. Next 
to the Hippolytus, I would assign to this play the first place 
among the extant works of Euripides. 

The Heraclide and the Suppliants are mere occasional tra- 
gedies, and surely could only succeed as pieces of adulation to 
the Athenians. They celebrate two exploits of Athens in the 
heroic age, on which the panegyrists, who ever blend fable with 
history, for instance, Isocrates, lay surprisingly great stress: their 
protection of the children of Hercules, the ancestors of the Lace- 
demonian kings, against the persecution of Eurystheus; and 
their forcing the Thebans, whom they had conquered in a war 
waged against them on behalf of Adrastus, king of Argos, to allow 
the interment of the Seven Chieftains and their hosts. The Sup- 
pliants we know to have been exhibited during the Peloponnesian 
War, just when the Argives had closed a treaty with the Lace- 
deemonians: this piece, then, was intended to remind them of 
their ancient obligations to Athens, and to shew how little success 
the Argives could reasonably expect from this war. The Hera- 
clide had undoubtedly a similar design in reference to Laceda- 
mon. Of the two pieces however, which were both worked wholly 
after the same pattern, the play of the Suppliants (so named from 
the mothers of the slain heroes), is by far the best, in a poetic 
point of view: that of the Heraclide is, so to speak, only a 
weaker impression. Theseus, it is true, in the former play, does 
not appear in an amiable point of view, where he upbraids Adras- 
tus so prolixly, and perhaps unjustly, with his errors, before he 
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helps him; the disputation between Theseus and the Argive 
herald on the superiority of the monarchal or democratic con- 
stitution, may fairly be banished from the stage to the schools of 
the rhetoricians; the moral encomium, also, of Adrastus on the 
fallen heroes, is very much out of keeping. I hold myself con- 
vinced that Euripides here wished to draw the characters of some 
Athenian Generals who had fallen in some battle or other. Even 
then the passage, in a dramatic point of view, is unjustifiable ; 
but without such an object it would have been but too tasteless 
to praise for their civic virtues those heroes of the Herculean age, 
a Capaneus, for instance, who defied the very Heavens. How 
apt Euripides was to roam out of his subject in his allusions to 
foreign circumstances, allusions even to himself, we see from a 
speech of Adrastus, where without the least occasion he says, “it 
is not fair that the poet, while he delights others by his works, 
should himself suffer discomfort.” Nevertheless, the dirges over 
the dead, and the swan-like song of Evadne, are touchingly beau- 
tiful, though this personage may be literally said to jump into the 
drama, quite unexpectedly. For without having been mentioned 
before, she appears fast on the rock, and then precipitates herself 
from it upon the burning pile of Capaneus. 

The Heraclide is a very poor play; its termination in par- 
ticular, is extremely bald. Of the Sacrifice of Macaria (and this 
is really accomplished) we hear no more: as the resolution seems 
to cost even her no victory over herself, so neither do the others 
make any ceremony with her. Demophon, the Athenian king, 
does not come on the stage again, any more than that old man, so 
wonderfully restored to youth, Iolaus, the comrade of Hercules, 
and keeper of his children; Hyllus, the heroic Heraclide, is not 
even forthcoming; thus at the end there remains nobody but 
Alcmene, who wrangles stoutly with Eurystheus. Inexorably 
vengeful old women, like this, Euripides seems to depict with 
special relish: twice, at least, has he made this use of Hecuba, 
once in conflict with Helen, and again with Polymestor. The 
constant return of the same means and motives, is a sure sign of 
mannerism. In the works of this Poet we have three instances 
of women sacrificed, who become affecting from their self-devotion, 
Iphigenia, Polyxena, and Macaria; the voluntary death of Al- 
cestis and Evadne belong, in some measure, to the same class. 
Suppliants imploring protection, are another favourite subject 
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with him: they afford a good opportunity for distressing the 
spectator with anxiety, lest they be torn away from the hallowed 
refuge of the altar. I have already enumerated his interpositions 
of deities at the conclusions of his plays. 

The most amusing of all Tragedies is the Helena, quite a 
strange spectacle, full of wonderful incidents and scenes, which 
evidently are much better suited to Comedy. The invention, on 
which it is founded, is, that Helen lived concealed in Egypt (so 
far went the assertion of Egyptian priests), while Paris carried 
off a phantom in her shape, for which phantom Greeks and Tro- 
jans fought ten years long. By this evasion the virtue of the 
heroine is saved, and Menelaus, who (by way of confirmation to 
Aristophanes’s jeers at the Euripidean heroes), enters in tatters, 
and as a beggar. But this is a species of improvement on My- 
thology, which makes it like the tales in the Thousand and One 
Nights. 

To the Rhesus (for which the Eleventh Book of the Iliad lent 
the materials) modern Philologists have devoted whole disserta- 
tions, to prove it illegitimate. Their opinion is, that the play 
contains a multitude of improprieties and contradictions, and is 
therefore unworthy of Euripides. This inference is questionable. 
What if the defects which they censure flow almost unavoidably 
from the intractable nature of the subject, namely, a nocturnal 
exploit of arms? Generally speaking, the question on the genu- 
ineness of a work turns much less on its merits or demerits, than 
on the point of fact, whether the style and the peculiarities of the 
supposed Poet appear in it. A few words of the Scholiast go to 
the point quite in a different way; ‘‘ Some have held this piece 
not to be a genuine production of Euripides, for it bears much 
more of the Sophoclean style. Nevertheless, in the Didascalie, it 
is superscribed as genuine, and the accurate description of the 
phenomena of the starry heaven betrays the hand of Euripides.” 
I think, also, I understand what is meant here by the Sophoclean 
style, which, indeed, I find not in the plan of the whole, but in 
single passages. Therefore, if the piece must be taken away from 
Euripides, I would conjecture the author to have been some 
eclectic imitator, but rather of the school of Sophocles than Eu- 
ripides, and, indeed, only a little later than either. This I infer 
from the familiar style of many of the scenes, which may be ex- 
plained by the consideration, that at that time Tragedy was 
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verging towards the civic Comedy: for afterwards, viz. in the 
Alexandrian times, it fell away into the opposite error, that of 
bombast. 

The Cyclop is a satyric drama. This was a mixed and 
subordinate species of Tragic Poetry, as we have already men- 
tioned in a passing manner. The necessity of a relaxation of 
mind after the engrossing earnestness of Tragedy, seems to have 
given rise to this kind of drama, and, indeed, to the afterpiece in 
general. The Satyric Drama did not stand alone, but was added 
by way of appendage to several tragedies together, and was, to all 
appearance, always considerably shorter. Its exterior form was 
like that of Tragedy, the materials were also mythological. The 
distinguishing mark was a Chorus composed of Satyrs, which 
accompanied with lively songs, gesticulations and antics, such 
adventures of the heroes, as in themselves had a touch of mirth- 
fulness, (as is the case with many in the Odyssee, for the germ of 
this kind, as of so many other kinds of poetry, is to be found in 
Homer,) or at least were susceptible of it. The immediate occa- 
sion was given by the festivals of Bacchus, at which the Satyr’s- 
mask was acommon disguise. In mythological stories, which had 
nothing to do with Bacchus, these his constant attendants could 
be introduced only in a kind of arbitrary manner, yet not without 
propriety. As nature, in her original freedom, seemed to Grecian 
fancy everywhere rich in marvellous productions, the wild land- 
scapes, where the scene was commonly laid, far from the cultivation 
of civilized towns, might be peopled with these sensual and frolic- 
some creatures of the forest. The composition of demi-gods with 
demi-beasts, formed an amusing contrast. Of the Poets’ manage- 
ment of them we have an example in the Cyclop. It is not an 
unentertaining play, though its actual contents are for the most 
part taken from the Odyssee; only, now and then the jokes of 
Silenus and his troop turn out a little coarse. We must own, 
indeed, that to us the chief value of this work is its rarity, as it is 
the only extant one of its kind. Without doubt the mirth of 
#Eschylus, in his Satyric plays, must have been bolder and more 
full of meaning; for instance, when he introduced Prometheus 
bringing down fire from heaven, to the rude awkward race of 
man; and the mirth of Sophocles, as is evident, even from the 
few extant specimens, was doubtless more graceful and decent ; 
as, for instance, where he introduced the Goddesses vying for the 
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prize of beauty, or Nausicaa, giving her protection to the ship- 
wrecked Ulysses. It is an expressive feature in the character of 
the light-hearted and cheerful-spirited Greeks, who knew nothing 
of stiff, formal dignity, and, as with the feeling of artists, ad- 
mired aptness and gracefulness even in matters the most insig- 
nificant, that in this play, called Nausicaa, or the Washerwomen, 
in which, as Homer relates, the Princess, after finishing the 
washing, amuses herself with playing at ball with her maidens, 
Sophocles himself played at ball, and gained great applause for 
his graceful adroitness in this exercise. The great poet, the 
revered citizen of Athens, the man, who, perhaps, had been a 
general, came publicly forward in woman’s clothes, and as, on 
account of the weakness of his voice, he certainly did not act the 
part of Nausicaa, took the secondary, perhaps mute, character of 
a maid, to give to the exhibition of his work the slight ornament 
of bodily activity. 

With Euripides, as far as we are concerned, the History of 
ancient Tragedy comes to an.end, though there were many more 
recent Tragedians, for instance, Agathon, whom Aristophanes 
describes to us as perfumed all over, and crowned with flowers, 
and into whose mouth Plato, in his Symposion, puts a speech in 
the taste of the sophist Gorgias, full of the most exquisite ele- 
gancies and unmeaning antitheses. He was the first that forsook 
Mythology, as the natural material of the drama, and sometimes 
wrote tragedies with purely fictitious names, (this is to be noticed 
as forming a transition to the newer Comedy) one of which was 
called the Flower, and probably, therefore, was neither seriously 
touching, nor terrible, but of an idyllic and pleasing character. 

The Alexandrine literati also busied themselves in composing 
tragedies ; but, if we may form a judgment from the only one 
that has come down to us, the Alexandra of Lycophron, which 
consists of an endless monologue, full of prophecy, and overloaded 
with obscure Mythology, these productions of an elaborate affec- 
tation of art, were extremely lifeless, untheatrical, and every way 
devoid of attraction. The creative powers of the Greeks in this 
way, were so utterly lost, that they were obliged to content them- 
selves with repetitions of the works of their ancient masters. 
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Ancient Comedy explained, as forming the complete antithesis to Tragedy. Parody. 
The Comic Ideal, the exact converse of the Tragic. Mirthful caprice. Allegoric, 
and, especially, Political meaning. The Chorus and its Parabases. Aristophanes. 
His character as a Poet. Description and Criticism of his extant Works. 


We leave Tragic Poetry, to occupy ourselves with the con- 
sideration of another species of Poetry, altogether contrasted to it, 
I mean the Ancient Comedy. In the midst, however, of its 
_ striking dissimilarity to Tragedy, we shall perceive a certain 
symmetry of contrast between them, together with certain mutual 
relations, which may serve to exhibit the essential character of 
both in a clearer light. In forming a judgment of the ancient 
Comedy, we must, in the first place, dismiss from our thoughts all 
considerations of that which among the Moderns, and, indeed, 
among the later Greeks themselves, bears the same name. The 
distinction between these species of poetry does not consist in 
mere accidents (as, for instance, in the introduction of real per- 
sons by their names in the old Comedy), but is essential and runs 
throughout. We must also take care not to look upon the old 
Comedy as the rude beginning of the more cultivated species of 
later times', to which mistaken notion many have been led by the 
unbridled freedom of that old Comedy; on the contrary, this is 
the genuine poetic species, and the newer Comedy, as I shall 
shew in due course, is a mere descent to prose and reality. 

The old Comedy may be most rightly conceived, as forming 
the thorough antithesis to Tragedy. This was perhaps the mean- 
ing of that assertion of Socrates, mentioned by Plato at the end 
of his Symposion. He relates, namely, how after the other guests 
were dispersed, or had fallen asleep, Socrates was left awake with 


1. This is the general purport of Barthelemy’s section in the Anacharsis on the older 
Comedy, one of the poorest and most erroneous of that work. It is in the pitiable over- 
weening of ignorance, that Voltaire, (among others, in his philosophical dictionary, Art. 
Athée), passes sentence of extermination on Aristophanes, and that most of the modern 
French critics have followed his example. But the basis of all the nonsensical opinions 
of the moderns on this subject, and the same dull prosaic manner of viewing it, may be 
found in Plutarch’s parallel between Aristophanes and Menander. 
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only Aristophanes and Agathon; and, whilst he drank with them 
out of a large bowl, compelled them to confess, however un- 
willingly, that it was the province of one and the same man, to 
excel alike in tragic and comic poetry, and that the Tragedian, by 
virtue of his art, is a Comedian also. This was contradictory 
both to the prevailing opinion, which entirely separated the two 
kinds of talent, and to experience, inasmuch as no Tragedian had 
ever attempted to shine in Comedy as well, nor vice versd: and 
therefore it could only be grounded on the intrinsic nature of the 
thing. At another time, likewise, speaking of comic imitation, 
the Platonic Socrates says, “all contrasted things can be properly 
understood, only through each other, the serious, therefore, not 
without the ridiculous.” Had it pleased the divine Plato, in the 
details of that conversation to communicate his own or his Mas- 
ter’s thoughts on these two kinds of Poetry, the following inves- 
tigation might doubtless have been dispensed with. 

The relation of comic to tragic poetry may be comprehended 
in one point of view, under the idea of parody. But this parody 
is infinitely stronger than that of the mock-heroic poem, because 
the subject parodied was brought before the mind by means of 
the scenic representation, with far greater reality and presence 
than the Epos, which related stories of old times as past, and 
went back with them itself into remote antiquity. The comic 
parody was made when the action was fresh, and even the circum- 
stance that it was represented on the same stage on which its 
serious antitype was wont to be seen, must needs strengthen the 
effect. At the same time, the parody extended not merely to 
single passages, but to the whole form of tragic poetry, and doubt- 
less not only to the poetry, but also to the music and dance, to 
the pantomime and the scenery. Nay, in so far as tragic art trod 
in the footsteps of plastic art, the comic parody also had the same 
scope: 1. e. it caricatured the ideal forms of the gods, yet in such 
a manner, that they might easily be recognized’. Now the more 
striking the productions of these several arts are to the outward 
senses, the more the Greeks in their popular festivals, their worship, 
and solemn processions were surrounded by, and intimate with, 
that noble style, which is natural to tragic poetry, the more irre- 


1. As an example of this, I refer to the well-known vase-painting, in which Jupiter 
and Mercury, about to ascend by a ladder into Alemene’s chamber, are represented as 
comic masks. 
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sistibly ludicrous must have been the effect of that universal 
parody of the arts, which was contained in Comedy. 

But this conception does not exhaust the essentials of the 
matter; for parody always pre-supposes a relation to the thing 
parodied, and a dependence on it. But the old Comedy is a 
kind of poetry just as independent and original as Tragedy, and 
stands on the same elevation with it; that is, it proceeds equally 
far beyond a limitary reality, into the domain of the freely 
creative fancy. 

Tragedy is the highest earnestness of poetry, Comedy is alto- 
gether sportive. But earnestness consists in the direction of the 
mental powers to one end, and the consequent restraint upon the 
sphere of their agency. Its opposite, therefore, consists in the 
seeming absence of purpose, and the removal of all restraint in 
the exercise of the mental faculties, and is complete, in propor- 
tion as these faculties are exercised on a larger scale, and as the 
appearance of purposeless mirth and unrestrained caprice is more 
vividly displayed. Wit and irony may be used in a sportive 
manner, but both are also consistent with the strictest earnest- 
ness, as is proved in the instance of the later Roman Satires, 
and the old Greek Iambi, in which these means were subser- 
vient to the expression of indignation and hatred. 

The Modern Comedy, it is true, exhibits what is amusing in 
characters, in the contrast of situations and combinations, and is 
comic in proportion as the absence of purpose predominates in it ; 
misunderstandings, errors, vain efforts of ridiculous passion ; and, 
in proportion as all finally resolves itself into nothing: but not- 
withstanding all its merriment, the form of representation is in 
itself earnest, that is, regularly tied down to a certain purpose. 
In the old Comedy, on the contrary, it is mirthful; a seeming 
purposelessness and arbitrary caprice prevails throughout; the 
entire poem is one great jest, which again contains within itself a 
whole world of separate jests, each of which seems to keep its own 
place, and not to trouble itself about the rest. In Tragedy, to 
make my meaning plain by a comparison, the monarchal consti- 
tution is in force, but as it existed among the Greeks in the heroic 
age without despotism; all is willing attachment to the dignity of 
the heroic sceptre. Comedy, on the contrary, is democratic 
poetry ; the principle here is, rather to put up with the confusion 
of anarchy, than to circumscribe the universal freedom of all in- 
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tellectual powers, all purposes, and even separate thoughts, sallies 
and allusions. 

Whatever is dignified, noble and great, in human nature, 
admits only of an earnest manner of representation ; for the per- 
son, who represents it, feels that it stands to himself in a relation 
of superiority, and it has, therefore, binding force for him. The 
comic Poet, therefore, must exclude all this from his representa- 
tion, must transport himself beyond it, nay, deny it altogether, 
and idealize human nature in the opposite sense to the Tragedian, 
namely, into the ugly and the vile. But as little as the Tragic 
Ideal can be considered a collection of models of all possible vir- 
tues, so little does this inverted Ideality consist in an accumu- 
lation, surpassing all reality, of moral crime and degeneracy ; but 
in a dependence on the animal part of human nature, in the want 
of freedom and independence, the disconnection and the incon- 
sistencies of the inner being, in which all folly and silliness ori- 
ginate. 

The earnest Ideal is the unity and harmonious composition 
of the sensual man with the spiritual, as it may be most clearly 
recognized in the plastic art, where the perfection of form be- 
comes but the emblem of spiritual perfection, and of the highest 
moral ideas, where the body is quite penetrated by the spirit, and 
spiritualized even to a glorious transfiguration. The mirthful 
Ideal, on the other hand, consists in the perfect harmony and 
unison of the higher nature with the animal, as the ruling prin- 
ciple. Reason and Understanding are represented as voluntary 
slaves of the senses. 

Here we see the natural source of that, which has given so 
much offence in Aristophanes: namely, his so frequently remind- 
ing us of the base necessities of the body, his licentious description 
of the animal instinct, which, in spite of all the fetters which 
morality and decency lay upon it, is for ever hreaking loose be- 
fore one is aware. If we consider what it is that on our comic 
stage infallibly produces, and seems, indeed, to be an inexhaustible 
source of ludicrous effect, we shall find that it is precisely these 
ungovernable motions of the sensual being, in opposition to the 
claims of the higher nature: cowardice, childish vanity, garrulity, 
greediness, laziness, and the like. Thus, for instance, lechery in 
infirm old age is the more ridiculous, as it shews that it is not the 
mere instinct of the animal, but that the Reason has only served 
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to extend disproportionably the dominion of sensuality; and by 
drunkenness the real man, ‘in some measure, transports himself 
into the condition of the comic Ideal. 

But we must not be deceived by the circumstance, that the 
ancient Comedians introduced living characters upon the stage 
with all circumstantiality and by name; we must not take this to 
be a proof, that they actually did represent definite individuals. 
For such historical persons in the old Comedy, have always an 
allegorical meaning, they represent a genus, and as their features 
were caricatured in the masks, so were their characters in the 
representation. Nevertheless, this constant allusion to nearest 
realities, which not only allowed the Poet in the person of the 
Chorus, to converse with the audience in general, but even to 
point with the finger at individual spectators, was very essential 
to this kind of poetry. For as Tragedy loves harmonious unity, 
so Comedy lives and moves in a chaotic profusion, seeks out the 
gayest contrasts and contradictions which are for ever crossing 
each other. It, therefore, combines the most strange, unheard-of, 
nay, impossible incidents with the most local and individual cir- 
cumstances of the immediate reality. 

The Comic Poet, like the tragic, transports his characters 
into an ideal element; but into a world not subject to necessity, 
but only to the uncontrolled caprice of the inventive will, while 
the laws of reality are suspended. He is therefore authorized 
to devise the action as boldly and fantastically as he may; it 
may even be unconnected and absurd, if it be only adapted 
to exhibit a set of comic relations and characters in the most 
dazzling light. In this last respect, the work certainly may, nay, 
must have a main object, else it will want keeping: and in this 
point of view the comedies of Aristophanes may be shewn to 
be completely systematical. But that the comic spirit may not 
evaporate, this same object must be turned into sport, and the 
impression must apparently be done away with by foreign ad- 
mixtures of every kind. Comedy, in its earliest age, viz. under 
the hands of its Doric founder, Epicharmus, borrowed its ma- 
terials principally from the mythic world. Even in its mature 
age, it seems not wholly to have renounced this choice, as we see 
from the titles of many lost plays of Aristophanes and his con- 
temporaries; and afterwards, in the middle epoch between the 
old and the new Comedy, it preferred, for particular reasons, to 
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return to the old sources. But as the contrast between matter 
and form is here in its proper place, and nothing could form 
a stronger antithesis to the thoroughly mirthful character of 
the representation, than the most important, the most serious 
concern, and indeed the main business of man: it was natural 
that public life, the affairs of state, should become the proper 
subject of the old Comedy. It was political throughout: private 
and family life, above which the modern Comedy never rises, the 
old introduces only in a cursory and indirect manner, in reference 
to public life. The Chorus is, therefore, essential to it, as in 
some measure representing the public: it can by no means be 
explained as a chance relic from the local origin of the old 
Comedy; a weightier reason might be found, even in the circum- 
stance that it serves to complete the parody on the tragic form. 
At the same time it contributes to the expression of festal mirth, 
of which Comedy was the most unrestrained effusion. For at all 
national and religious festivals of the Greeks, choral odes were 
performed, accompanied with dances. The comic Chorus at times 
transforms itself into such a voice of public joy, for instance, 
when the women, who are solemnizing the Thesmophoria in the 
piece thence named, in the midst of the most joyous riot strike up 
their melodious hymn, just as at the real festival, in honour of all 
its presiding deities. On such occasions we find effusions of lyric 
poetry so easy and unconstrained, that these passages might be 
transferred without any alteration whatever into a Tragedy. 
On the contrary, there is often this deviation from the Tragic 
‘model, that these several choruses are present in one comedy 
at the same time, and sing responsively to each other, at other 
times they alternate with each other, and go off without any 
relation to each other. But the most remarkable peculiarity of 
the comic Chorus, is the Parabasis, an address from the Chorus 
to the spectators by the authority and in the name of the Poet, 
and without the least reference to the subject of the play. Some- 
times he extols his own merits and ridicules his rivals, sometimes, 
by virtue of his privilege as an Athenian citizen, to speak on the 
public affairs in every assembly of the people, he puts forward 
serious or droll plans for the common good. Properly speaking, 
the Parabasis is at variance with the essence of dramatic repre- 
sentation, for, according to this, the Poet ought to disappear 
behind his characters, and these also ought to speak and act 
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altogether, as though they were by themselves, and to take no 
particular heed of the spectators. All tragic impressions, there- 
fore, are inevitably destroyed by admixture of this kind; but 
where it is intended that the effect should be mirthful, designed 
interruptions, or Intermezzo’s, are welcome, even though they be 
in themselves more serious than the subject of the Comedy ; be- 
cause here the spectator does not at all wish to subject himself to 
the constraint of a mental occupation, which by its uninterrupted 
continuance assumes the appearance of a labour. The invention 
of the Parabasis might, in part, be occasioned by the circum- 
stance, that the Comedians had not the abundant materials of the 
Tragedians for filling up the intervals during which the stage 
was empty by odes full of sympathy and enthusiasm. But it 
accords with the nature of the old Comedy, in which not only 
the subject, but the entire treatment of it is mirthful. This 
unbounded prevalence of the mirthful character, manifests itself 
even in the circumstance, that the dramatic form is not main- 
tained altogether in earnest, and that its laws are in a moment 
suspended ; just as in a merry disguise the masquerader some- 
times allows himself to take off his mask. Hence, there remain, 
even in the Comedy of the present day, those allusions and hints 
to the spectators, which are often so successful, though many 
Critics unconditionally reprobate them. 

If we were required to comprise in few words the object 
of Tragic and Comic Poetry, we should say, that as Tragedy 
by painful emotions, elevates us to the most dignified views of 
human nature, as being, according to Plato’s expression, “the 
imitation of the most beautiful and excellent life,” so Comedy 
calls forth the most unrestrained frolicsomeness from an alto- 
gether jocular and degrading contemplation of all things. 

Of the older Comedy, we have but one poet, and, therefore, 
are unable to give a greater strictness to our estimate of his 
worth by comparison with other masters. Aristophanes had 
many predecessors: a Magnes, Cratinus, Crates, and others ; 
he was one of the latest Comedians, for he outlived the Old 
Comedy. Nevertheless, we have no reason to believe that in 
him we see it in its decline, as we do that of Tragedy in the 
last Tragedian; but probably this species of poetry was yet on 
its rise, and he its most finished poet. For it was quite other- 
wise with respect to the old Comedy, to what it was with 
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respect to Tragedy; the latter died a natural, the former a 
violent, death. Tragedy ceased because it seemed to be ex- 
hausted, because it was forsaken, could no longer raise itself to 
its proper elevation. Comedy was robbed, by a sovereign 
decree, of its unbounded freedom, on which alone the possibility 
of its existence depended. Horace describes this catastrophe to 
us in few words. ‘* Close upon these (Thespis and Aschylus) 
followed the old Comedy, not without great praise: but freedom 
degenerated into faultiness, and into a violence which called for 
the check of law. The law was passed, and the Chorus was 
reduced to disgraceful silence, when it was deprived of the right 
to do mischief.” Towards the end of the Peloponnesian War, 
when a few individuals, in violation of the constitution, had pos- 
sessed themselves of the supremacy in Athens, it was ordained, 
that any person, who was attacked by the comic poets, might 
lodge a complaint against them; it was forbidden to introduce 
real personages, to make them recognizable by masks, and so 
forth. Hence, arose, what is called the Middle Comedy. 'The 
form was still pretty much the same, and the representation, 
if not exactly allegorical, was at least in the manner of parody. 
But the essence was done away with, and all relish for this kind 
of drama was of course lost, when it could no longer be seasoned 
with the salt of personal ridicule. ‘The attraction consisted in the 
very circumstance, that immediate reality was idealized in a jocu- 
lar manner, that is, was distorted into the strangest perversity ; 
and how was it possible to pass a mirthful censure, even on ge- 
neral misconduct in state affairs, if it were forbidden to offend 
any individual? ‘Therefore, I cannot agree with Horace in his 
opinion, that the restraint was occasioned by the abuse. ‘The 
old Comedy flourished as long as did Athenian freedom ; it was 
the same circumstances and persons that suppressed them both. 
So far was Aristophanes from having been the occasion of the 
death of Socrates by any calumniations on his part (as many have 
affirmed in their ignorance of history; the Play of the Clouds 
was composed many years before Socrates was brought to trial), 
that, on the contrary, the same violent constitution of the re- 
public which silenced the jocose reproofs of Aristophanes, pu- 
nished with death the earnest ones of the incorruptible Socrates. 
We do not find that the persecutions of Aristophanes did Euri- 
pides any harm; the-people of Athens witnessed with admiration 
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the tragedies of that Poet, and Aristophanes’s parodies of them, 
which were both exhibited on the same stage ; all the most diverse 
endowments of mind were left to thrive undisturbed beside each 
other in the enjoyment of equal rights. Never did a sovereign, 
and such was the Athenian people, more good humouredly listen 
to the severest truths, nay, allow himself to be laughed at to his 
face. Even if the abuses of government were not thereby 
amended, it was a great point that they might at least be un- 
sparingly exposed. Aristophanes, it should be added, in general 
shews himself a zealous patriot; he attacks the most powerful 
of the demagogues, those very demagogues, whom the earnest 
Thucydides depicts as so pernicious to the state: he counselled 
measures of peace in the intestine war, which was irretrievably 
destroying the welfare of Greece; he recommended the simplicity 
and severity of ancient manners. So much for the political 
bearing of the old Comedy. 

But Aristophanes, it is said, was an unmannerly buffoon. 
Very well: among his other qualities, he was that also; and we 
are by no means disposed to justify his letting himself down to 
this degradation, whether it were, that he was instigated by course 
inclinations, or that he held it necessary to gain over the populace, 
that he might have it in his power to tell such bold truths to the 
people. At least he makes it his boast, that he did not court 
the laughter of the multitude, so much as his rivals did, by mere 
indecent buffoonery, and that in this respect he brought his art 
to perfection. Not to be unreasonable, we ought to judge him 
from the point of view of his own times, in respect of those 
peculiarities which make him so offensive to us. On certain 
points, the Ancients had quite a different morality to ours, and 
a much freer one. This arose from their religion, which was 
a real worship of Nature, and had given sanctity to many public 
ceremonies, which grossly violate decency. Moreover as in con- 
sequence of the great seclusion of their women', the men were 

1. Here we may agitate the question so much contested among antiquarians, whether 
the Greek women were allowed to be present at dramatic representations in general, 
and at such comedies in particular. With respect to Tragedy, the question I think may 
be answered in the affirmative with certainty, for if women never visited the theatre 
on such occasions, the story told about the chorus of the Eumenides, could not even have 
been invented with any degree of probability. ‘To this may be added a passage of Plato, 
(de Legg. II. 658. D.) where he speaks of the artiafity of cultivated women for 
tragedy. Lastly, among the technicalities of the theatre, Julius Pollux gives us the 


Greek word for a spectatress. Of the old Comedy, on the contrary, I should be disposed 
to deny it. Its indecency alone indeed is no decisive proof; for at the public —— 
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almost always together, a certain coarseness entered into the 
language of conversation, as in such circumstances is always the 
case. In modern Europe, since the age of Chivalry, women 
have given the tone to social life, and to the homage paid to them 
we owe it, that a noble decorum has become prevalent in lan- 
guage, in the fine Arts, and in poetry. Lastly, the Old Comedian, 
who took the world as he found it, certainly had before his eyes 
a very great corruption of morals. 

The most honourable testimony in favour of Aristophanes, 
is that of the sage Plato, who in an epigram says that * the 
Graces chose his soul for their abode,” who read him continually, 
and sent the Clouds to the elder Dionysius, (though in that play, 
not only the web of the Sophists was attacked, but Philosophy 
itself, and his master Socrates) signifying to him, that by means 
of this play he might acquaint himself with the Athenian Re- 
public. By this he could scarcely mean that the play was a 
proof of the unbridled democratic freedom, which prevailed. at 
Athens, but he meant it as a testimony of the Poet’s deep know- 
ledge of the world, his thorough insight into the whole machinery 
of the civil constitution. Plato has also very strikingly cha- 
racterized him in his Symposion, where he makes him hold a 
discourse on love, which Aristophanes, who to be sure was very 
far from all lofty enthusiasm, explains quite in a sensual manner, 
but with equal originality and ingenuity. 

The motto of a pleasant and shrewd adventurer in Goethe, 
‘*mad, but clever!” might be applied to the plays of Aristophanes. 
Here we shall most easily conceive why Dramatic Art in general 
was dedicated to Bacchus: it is the intoxication of poetry, the 
Bacchanalia of mirth. For mirth will maintain its rights as 
well as the other faculties; therefore different nations have set 
apart certain holidays for jovial folly, such as their Saturnalia, 
their Carnival, &c. that being once satisfied to their hearts’ 
content, they might keep themselves sober all the rest of the year, 
and leave free room for serious occupation. The Old Comedy 
is a general masquerade of the world, beneath which there passes 
the women had to tolerate many an indecent exhibition. But among so many addresses 
to the spectators as are to be found in Aristophanes, and even among those in which 
he distinguishes them according to their respective ages, and otherwise, no mention occurs 
of spectatresses, and the poet would y have omitted such an opportunity for a jest. 
The only passage to my knowledge from which it might be sanciadel thal women were 


present is in the Peace, vy. 963—967, but it is still doubtful, and I recommend it to the 
attention of the critics. 
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much which is unallowed by the common rules of propriety, but 
at the same time much that is amusing, clever, and even instruc- 
tive is brought to light, which would not have been possible, 
but for the demolition for the moment of these barricadoes. 
However corrupt and vulgar Aristophanes may have been 
in his personal propensities, however much he may offend decency 
and taste in his individual jests, yet in the plan and conduct of 
his poems in general, we cannot refuse him the praise of the 
carefulness and masterly skill of the finished Artist. His lan- 
guage is infinitely graceful; the purest Atticism prevails in it, 
and he adapts it with great skill to all tones, from the most 
familiar dialogue to the lofty flight of the Dithyrambic Ode. 
We cannot doubt that he would have also succeeded in the more 
serious poetry, when we see how at times he lavishes it away 
with capricious wantonness, merely to annihilate its impression 
immediately afterwards. ‘This exquisite elegance is rendered the 
more attractive by contrast, since on the one hand he admits 
the rudest expressions of the people, the dialects, and even the 
mutilated Greek of barbarians, while on the other hand the same 
arbitrary caprice, which he brought to his views of universal 
nature and the human world, he also applies to language, and 
by composition, by allusion and personal names, or imitation 
of a sound, forms the strangest words imaginable. His versi- 
fication is not less artificial than that of the Tragedians, he uses 
the same forms, but otherwise modified, as his object is not to 
the impressive and dignified, but the light and varied character ; 
with all this seeming irregularity he observes the laws of metre 
no less strictly than they do. As I cannot help recognizing in 
Aristophanes’s exercise of his single, but varied and multiform 
Art, the richest developement of almost every poetical talent, 
so the extraordinary capacities of his hearers, which may be 
inferred from the structure of his works, are at every fresh perusal 
a matter of astonishment to me. Accurate acquaintance with 
the history and constitution of their country, with public events 
and proceedings, with the personal circumstances of almost all 
remarkable contemporaries, might be expected from the citizens 
of a democratic republic. But, besides this, Aristophanes re- 
quired from his audience much poetic culture; especially they 
had to retain in their memories the tragic master-pieces, almost 
word by word, in order to understand his parodies. And what 
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quickness of attention was necessary to snatch in passing the most 
light and covert irony, the most unexpected sallies, the strangest 
allusions! We may boldly assume, that in spite of all the com- 
mentaries which have come down to us, in spite of all the learning 
which has been accumulated on these plays, one half of the wit 
of Aristophanes is still a dead letter to us. Nothing but the 
consideration of the incredible liveliness of Attic spirits can 
enable us to conceive, how these Comedies which, with all their 
buffoonery, are in reality based upon the most important relations 
of human life, could form a popular amusement. The Poet might 
be envied who might presume upon such a Public as this, but, 
it must be owned, this was a dangerous advantage. Spectators, 
who understood so easily, could not easily be pleased. Aristo- 
phanes complains of the too fastidious taste of the Athenians, 
with whom his most admired predecessors were out of favour, 
as soon as even a slight falling off of their powers was visible. On 
the contrary he says that the rest of the Greeks, as connoisseurs 
of Dramatic Art, were not even to be taken into the account. 
All who possessed talents in this department strove to shine in 
Athens, and here too their competition was compressed within 
the narrow period of a few festivals, where the people was ever 
desirous of seeing some novelty, and indeed their desires were 
always gratified in abundance. ‘The apportionment of the prizes 
(on which every thing depended, as there were no other means 
of gaining publicity) was decided after a single performance. 
Hence it may be conceived to what a pitch of perfection this 
was carried under the directing care of the Poet. If we also 
take into the account the completely finished character of all the 
co-operating arts, the extremely audible delivery, both in the 
dialogue and the singing part, of the most elaborate poetry, 
together with the splendor and great extent of the stage, we have 
before us the conception of a theatrical enjoyment, such as since 
then has perhaps never existed in the world. 

Although among the extant works of Aristophanes we have 
some of his earliest, yet all bear the marks of equal maturity. 
But he had long been preparing himself in silence for the exercise 
of his art, which he represents to be the most difficult of all art; 
nay, out of modesty, (or according to his own expression, like 
a young girl who having given birth to a child in secret, entrusts 
it to the care of another,) he at first had his labours brought 
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out under another person’s name. He first appeared in his own 
character in his Knights, and here he maintained the boldness of 
a Comedian in full measure, by hazarding a capital attack on 
the popular opinion. Its object was nothing less than the ruin 
of Cleon, who after Pericles stood at the head of all state affairs, 
who was a promoter of the war, a worthless vulgar person, but 
the idol of the infatuated people. His only adversaries were 
those more wealthy men of property, who formed the class of 
Knights: these Aristophanes blends with his party in the 
strongest manner by making them his Chorus. He had the 
prudence no where to name Cleon, but merely to describe him 
so that he could not be mistaken. Yet, from fear of Cleon’s 
faction, no mask-maker dared to make a copy of his face; the 
poet therefore resolved to play the part himself, merely painting 
his face. It may be conceived what tumults the performance 
excited among the collected populace; yet the bold and skilful 
efforts of the poet were crowned with success, and his piece 
gained the prize. He was proud of this feat of theatrical heroism, 
and more than once mentions with complacency the Herculean 
courage displayed in this first attack upon the mighty monster. 
Scarcely any of his Comedies is more political and historical, 
it is also almost irresistibly powerful as a piece of rhetoric to 
excite indignation; it is truly a philippic drama. Yet it seems 
to me to be by no means the best in respect of wit and startling 
invention. Perhaps it might be that the thought of the too 
actual danger in which he stood, gave the poet a more earnest 
tone than was suitable to a Comedian, or that the persecution 
which he had already undergone from Cleon, provoked him to 
utter his wfath in a manner but too Archilochian. It is only 
after the storm of jeering sarcasms has wasted its fury, that 
droller scenes follow, and droll scenes they are indeed, where the 
two demagogues, the leather-cutter (that is to say, Cleon,) and 
his antagonist the Sausage-maker, by adulation, by prophecies, 
and by dainties vie with each other in wooing the favour of the 
old dotard Demos, the personification of the People: and the 
play ends with a triumph almost touchingly joyous, where the 
scene changes from the Pnyx, the place of the popular assemblies, 
to the majestic Propylea, and Demos, wondrously restored to 
youth, comes forward in the garb of the old Athenians, and 
together with his youthful vigour has recovered the old feelings 
of the times of Marathon. 
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With the exception of this attack on Cleon, and of those on 
Euripides, whom he frequently singles out, the other plays of 
Aristophanes are not so exclusively directed against individuals. 
They have for the most part a general, and often a very important 
aim, of which, notwithstanding all his round-about ways, his 
extravagant digressions, and heterogeneous interpolations, the 
poet never loses sight. The Peace, the Acharnians and Lysis- 
trata, under various turns of expression, recommend peace; the 
Ecclesiazusee, the Thesmophoriazuse, and again the Lysistrata, 
besides their other purposes are satires on the conditions and 
manners of the female sex. The Clouds ridicule the metaphysics 
of the Sophists, the Wasps, the mania of the Athenians for 
lawsuits and trials; the Frogs treat of the decline of Tragic Art; 
Plutus is an allegory on the unequal distribution of wealth. 
The Birds are seemingly the most purposeless of all, and for 
that very reason one of the most delightful. 

The Peace begins in an extremely sprightly and lively man- 
ner: the peace-loving Trygus riding to Heaven on the back 
of a dung-beetle, in the manner of Bellerophon: War, a wild 
giant, who with his comrade, Riot, is the sole inhabitant of 
Olympus, in place of all the other Gods, and is pounding the 
cities in a huge mortar, in which operation he uses the most 
famous generals as his pestles; the Goddess of Peace buried in 
a deep well, whence she is hawled up with ropes by the united 
exertions of all the Greek nations: all these inventions, which 
are alike ingenious and fantastic, are calculated to produce the 
most pleasant effect. But afterwards the poetry does not main- 
tain an equal elevation: nothing more remains byt to sacrifice 
and make feasts to the restored Goddess of Peace, while the 
pressing visits of such persons as found their advantage in the 
war form indeed a pleasant entertainment, though not a satisfactory 
conclusion after a beginning of so much promise. We have here 
one example among several others, which shews that the Old 
Comedians not only altered the scenes in the intervals, while 
the stage was empty, but even when an actor was still in sight. 
The scene here changes from a spot in Attica to Olympus, whilst 
Trygeus on his beetle hangs aloft in air, and calls out to the 
machine-manager to take care that he does not break his neck. 
His subsequent descent into the Orchestra denotes his return to 
earth. The liberties taken by the Tragedians according as their 
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subject might require it, in respect of the unities of place and 
time, on which the moderns lay so foolish a stress, might be over- 
looked : the boldness, with which the old Comedian subjects these 
mere externalities to his humorous caprice, is so striking as to 
force itself on the most short-sighted: and yet in none of the 
treatises on the constitution of the Greek Stage, has it been 
properly noticed. 

The Acharnians, a Play of an earlier date’, seem to me 
much more excellent than the Peace, for the continual progress 
and the ever-heightening wit, which at last ends im a really bac- 
chanalian revelry. Dicwopolis, the honest citizen, enraged at the 
false pretexts with which the people are put off, and all terms of 
peace thwarted, sends an embassy to Lacedemon, and concludes 
a separate peace for himself and his family. Now he returns into 
the country, and in spite of all disturbances, makes an enclosure 
before his house, within which there is peace and free market for the 
neighbouring people, while the rest of the country is harassed by 
the war. The blessings of peace are exhibited in the most pal- 
pable manner for hungry maws; the fat Bceotian brings his eels 
and poultry for barter, and nothing is thought of but feasting and 
revelling. Lamachus, the famous general, who lives on the other 
side, is summoned, by a sudden attack of the enemy, to the de- 
fence of the frontier; while Diceopolis is invited by his neigh- 
bours to partake of a feast to which each brings his contribution. 
The preparations of arms, and the preparations in the kitchen, 
now go on with equal diligence and dispatch on both sides; here 
they fetch the lance, there the spit; here the armour, there the 
wine-can ; here they fasten the crest on the helmet, there they 
pluck thrushes. Shortly afterwards, Lamachus returns with 
broken head and crippled foot, supported by two comrades; on 
the other side, Dicseopolis, drunk, and led by two good-natured 
damsels. The lamentations of the one are continually mimicked 
and derided by the exultations of the other, and with this con- 
trast, which is carried to the very highest point, the play ends. 

The Lysistrata bears so evil a character, that we must make 
but fugitive mention of it, like persons passing over hot embers. 
The women, according to the poet’s invention, have taken it into 


1. In the Didascaliw, it is dated a year before the Knights. It is, therefore, the first 
of the extant plays of Aristophanes, and the only remaining one of those which he put 
forth under a borrowed name. 
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their heads, by a severe resolution, to compel their husbands to 
make peace. Under the guidance of their clever chieftain, they 
organize a conspiracy for this end through all Greece, and at the 
same time get possession, in Athens, of the fortified Acropolis. 
The terrible plight into which the husbands are reduced by this 
separation occasions the most ridiculous scenes; ambassadors 
come from both the belligerent parties, and the peace is con- 
cluded with the greatest dispatch under the direction of the clever 
Lysistrata. In spite of all the bold indecencies which the play 
contains, its purpose, divested of these, is,.on the whole, very 
innocent: the longing for the pleasures of domestic life, which 
were so often interrupted by the absence of the men, is to put an 
end to this unhappy war which was ruining all Greece. The 
honest coarseness of the ee ee in particular, is inimi- 
tably well pourtrayed. 

The Ecclesiazuse ; also a government of women, but much 
more corrupt than the former. ‘The women, disguised as men, 
steal into the assembly, and by means of this surreptitious majo- 
rity, ordain a new constitution, in which there is to be a commu- 
nity of goods and wives. This is a satire upon the ideal Repub- 
lics of the Philosophers with laws like these; such as Protagoras 
had projected before Plato’s time. This play, in my opinion, 
labours under the same faults as the Peace: the introduction, the 
private assembly of the women, the description of the assembly, 
are all treated in .a masterly style; but towards the middle it 
comes to a stand-still. Nothing remains but to shew the con- 
fusion arising from the different communities, especially from the 
community of women, and the appointment of the same rights 
in love for the old and ugly, as for the young and beautiful. 
This confusion is pleasant enough, but it turns too much upon 
one continually repeated joke. The old allegoric Comedy, in 
general, is exposed to the danger of sinking in its progress. 
When a person begins with turning the world upside down, of 
course the strangest individual incidents will result, but they are 
apt to appear petty compared with the decisive strokes of wit 
in the commencement. 

The play called the Thesmophoriazuse, has a proper in- 
trigue, a knot which is not untied till quite at the end, and 
in this it possesses a great advantage. Euripides, on account 
of the well-known misogyny of his tragedies, is accused and sen- 
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tenced to condign punishment at the festival of the Thesmophoria, 
at which women alone might be present. After a vain attempt 
to excite the effeminate poet Agathon to such an adventure, 
Euripides disguises his brother-in-law Mnesilochus, a man now 
advanced in years, in the garb of a woman, that in this shape he 
may plead his cause. The manner in which he does this, renders 
him suspected, it is discovered that he is a man; he flees to 
an altar, and for greater security against their persecution, he 
snatches a child from the arms of a woman, and threatens to kill 
it if they do not let him alone. As he is about to throttle it, 
it turns out to be only a wine-skin dressed up in child's clothes. 
Then comes Euripides under various forms to rescue his friend ; 
now he is Menelaus, who finds his wife Helen in Egypt; now 
Echo, helping the chained Andromache to complain; now Per- 
seus, about to release her from her bonds. At last he frees 
Mnesilochus, who is fastened to a kind of pillory, by disguising 
himself as a procuress, and enticing away the officer, a simple 
barbarian, who is guarding him, by the charms of a flute-playing 
girl. These parodied scenes, composed almost in the very words 
of the tragedies, are inimitable. Every where in this poet, the 
instant Euripides comes into play, we may lay our account with 
finding the cleverest and most cutting ridicule: as though the 
mind of Aristophanes possessed quite a specific talent for decom- 
posing the poetry of this Tragedian into comedy. 

The play of the Clouds is very well known, but for the most 
part has not been properly understood and appreciated. It is 
intended to shew, that in the propensity to philosophical sub- 
tleties, the martial exercises of the Athenians were neglected, 
that speculation only serves to shake the foundations of religion 
and morality, that by sophistical sleight, in particular, all justice 
was turned into quibbles, and the weaker cause often enabled to 
come off victorious. ‘The Clouds, themselves, who form the 
Chorus, (for such beings the poet personified, and, no doubt, 
dressed them out strangely enough) are an allegory on these 
metaphysical thoughts, which do not rest on the ground of ex- 
perience, but hover about without definite form and substance, 
in the region of possibilities. It is one of the principal forms of 
Aristophanic wit, in general, to take a metaphor in the literal 
sense, and so place it before the eyes of the spectators. Thus, it 
is said of a person who has a propensity to idle, unintelligible 
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dreams, that he walks in air, and here, therefore, Socrates at his 
first appearance descends from the air in his basket. Whether 
this description be directly applicable to him is another question : 
but we have reason to believe, that the philosophy of Socrates 
was very idealistic, and not so much confined to popular useful- 
ness as Xenophon would have us believe. But why did Aris- 
tophanes embody the metaphysics of the Sophists in the person of 
Socrates, himself, in fact, a decided antagonist of the Sophists ? 
Perhaps there was some personal dislike at the bottom; we must 
not attempt to justify him on this score, but the choice of the 
name does not at all prejudice the excellence of the fiction. Aris- 
tophanes declares this to be the most elaborate of all his works, 
though, in this expression indeed, he must not be exactly taken 
at his word. He unhesitatingly allows himself on every occasion 
the most unbounded praises of himself; this also seems to belong 
to the unrestrained licence of Comedy. The play of the Clouds, 
it may be added, was unfavourably received at its performance ; 
it was twice exhibited in competition for the prize, but without 
success. 

The play of the Frogs, as already mentioned, turns upon 
the decline of Tragic Art. Euripides was dead, so were So- 
phocles and Agathon ; there remained none but second-rate Tra- 
gedians. Bacchus misses Euripides, and wishes to fetch him 
back from the infernal world. In this he imitates Hercules, but 
though equipped with the lion-hide and club of that Hero, he is 
very unlike him in character, and as a dastardly voluptuary, 
gives rise to much laughter. Here we may see the boldness of 
the Comedian in the right point of view; he does not scruple to 
attack the guardian God of his own Art, in honour of whom the 
play was exhibited. It was the common belief, that the Gods 
understood fun as well, if not better, than men. Bacchus rows 
himself over the Acherusian lake, where the frogs pleasantly 
greet him with their unmelodious croaking. The proper Chorus, 
however, consists of the Shades of the Initiated in the Eleusimian 
Mysteries, and odes of wonderful beauty are assigned to them. 
#éschylus had at first assumed the Tragic throne. in the lower 
world, but now Euripides is for thrusting him off it. Pluto 
proposes that Bacchus should decide this great contest; the two 
poets, the sublimely wrathful A€schylus, the subtle, vain Euri- 
pides, stand opposite each other and submit specimens of their 
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art; they sing, they declaim against each other, and all their 
features are characterised in masterly style. At last a balance is 
brought, on which each lays a verse; but let Euripides take 
what pains he will to produce his most ponderous lines, a verse 
of Aschylus instantly jerks up the scale of his antagonist. At 
last he grows weary of the contest, and tells Euripides he may 
mount into the balance himself with all his works, his wife, 
children, and Cephisophon, and he will lay against them only 
two verses. Bacchus, in the mean time, has come over to the 
cause of Eschylus, and though he had sworn to Euripides that 
he would take him back with him from the lower world, he 
despatches him with an allusion to his own verse from the Hip- 
polytus, 
if yao’ opwpox’, Aisyvdrov 3 aipyoopat, 

Eschylus, therefore, returns to the living world, and resigns 
the Tragic throne to Sophocles during his absence. 

The observation which I made concerning the changes of 
scene in the Peace, may be repeated of the Frogs. The scene at 
first lies in Thebes, of which place both Bacchus and Hercules 
were natives. Afterwards the stage, though Bacchus has not 
left it, is transformed at once into the hither shore of the Ache- 
rusian lake, which was represented by the sunken space of the 
Orchestra, and it was not till Bacchus landed on the other end of 
the Logeum, that the scenery represented the Infernal Regions, 
with the palace of Pluto in the background. Let not this be 
taken for mere conjecture; the ancient Scholiast testifies as much 
expressly. 

The Wasps I take to be the weakest of Aristophanes’s plays. 
The subject is too confined, the folly exhibited appears as a sin- 
gular weakness without any satisfactory general significance, and 
in the treatment it is too long spun out. In this instance, the 
poet himself speaks modestly of his means of entertainment, and 
will not promise unbounded laughter. 

On the contrary, the Birds sparkle with the boldest and richest 
imagination in the province of the fantastically marvellous: it is 
a merry, buoyant creation, bright with the gayest plumage. 
I cannot agree with the ancient Critic, who conceives the main 
purport of the work to consist in the most universal, and most 
unreserved satire on the corruption of the Athenian state, nay, of | 
all human constitutions in general. Rather say, that it is a piece 
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of the most harmless buffoonery, which has a touch at every thing, 
gods as well as man, but without anywhere pressing towards any 
particular object. All that was remarkable in the stories about 
birds in natural history, in mythology, in the lore of augury, in 
Esop’s Fables, or even in proverbial expressions, the poet has 
ingenuously blended in this poem; he even goes back as far as 
the Cosmogony, and shews how at first black-winged Night laid 
a wind-egg, whence lovely Eros, with golden pinions (doubt- 
lessly a bird), soared aloft, and then gave birth to all things. 
Two fugitives of the human species find their way into the do- 
main of the birds, who are determined to revenge themselves on 
them for the many hostilities they have suffered from man; the 
captives save themselves by proving clearly, that the Birds are 
pre-eminent above all creatures, and advise them to collect their 
scattered powers into one enormous state; thus the wondrous city, 
Cloud-cuckoo-town (NegeAoxornuryia), is built above the earth; 
all sorts of unbidden guests, priests, poets, soothsayers, geometers, 
lawgivers, sycophants, wish to feather their nests in the new state, 
but are bid go their ways; new gods are ordained, of course after 
the image of birds, as mankind conceived theirs as human beings ; 
the frontier of Olympus is walled up against the old Gods, so 
that no savour of sacrifice can reach them, whereby they are 
brought into great distress, and send an embassy, consisting of 
the voracious Hercules, Neptune, (who after the usual fashion 
among men, swears ‘*By Neptune!”) and a Thracian God 
who cannot talk Greek in the most correct fashion, but discourses 
gibberish: these, however, are compelled to put up with what- 
ever terms the Birds please to offer, and they leave to the Birds 
the sovereignty of the world. However like a farcical tale all 
this may seem, it has a philosophical significance; it casts a 
bird’s-eye glance, as it were, on the sum of all things, which, 
once in a way, is all very proper, considering that most of our 
conceptions are true only for a human point of view. 

The ancient Critics judged Cratinus to be strong in keen, 
straight-forward satire, but to be deficient in pleasantry and 
humour: neither, say they, had he skilk to develope a striking 
plot to the best advantage, nor to fill up his plays with the 
proper detail. Eupolis, they say, was pleasing in his mirth, 
skilful in ingenious turns of meaning, so that he had no need of 
Parabases to say whatever he wished; but he wanted satiric 
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power. Aristophanes, they add, in a happy medium, unites the 
excellences of both; satire and mirth in his poem are most com- 
pletely melted down into each other, and in the most attractive 
proportions. From these accounts, I hold myself justified in 
assuming that of the plays of Aristophanes, that of ‘The Knights” 
is most in the style of Cratinus; “‘ The Birds,” in that of Eupo- 
lis; and that he had their respective manners immediately in 
view, when he composed these plays. For though he boasts of 
his independence and originality, and of his never borrowing 
any thing from others, yet there could not fail to be a reciprocal 
influence at work among such distinguished contemporaries. If 
this conjecture be well grounded, we have perhaps to deplore 
the loss of the works of Cratinus, rather for their bearing on 
the history of Athenian manners and the insight which they 
would have afforded us into the Athenian constitution; and the 
loss of the works of Eupolis rather in respect of their Comic 
form. 

The Plutus is the refashionment of an earlier work of Aris- 
tophanes, but in its extant form, one of his latest. In its essence 
it belongs to the old Comedy, but in the sparingness of personal 
satire, and in the mildness which pervades it, it seems to verge 
towards the middle Comedy. The older Comedy, indeed, re- 
ceived its death-blow from a formal enactment, but even before 
that event it was perhaps every day more hazardous to exercise 
the democratic privilege of the old Comedian, in its full extent. 
We are even told, (but probably only on conjecture, for others 
have denied the story,) that Alcibiades had Eupolis drowned, 
on account of a play, which that poet had directed against him. 
Against such perils no zeal in the cause of Art will stand its 
ground: it is but fair that a person, whose calling it is to amuse 
his fellow-citizens, should at least be secure of his life. 


SEVENTH LECTURE. 


Whether there existed a middle Comedy, as a distinct species? Origin of the newer 
Comedy, or of Coniedy in the modern sense of the word. It is a mixed species. 
Its prosaic side. Is versification essential to Comedy? Subordinate species. The 
Play of Character, and the Play of Intrigue. The Comic of observation, the Comic 
of self-consciousness, and the Comic of caprice. Morality of Comedy. Plautus 
and Terence, in defect of the originals which they imitated, taken into consideration, 
and characterized. Motive of the Attic Comedy derived from morals and society. 
Portrait-statues of two Comedians. 


Between the Old and the New Comedy, the ancient critics 
assume the existence of a Middle Comedy. Its distinctive fea- 
tures are differently assigned.. By one, the peculiarity is said to 
consist merely in the abstinence from personal satire, and from 
the introduction of real persons; by another, in the omission of 
the Chorus. The introduction of real persons was never an 
indispensable requisite. In many plays of Aristophanes, we find 
personages nowise historical, but purely fictitious, with expressive 
names, in the manner of the new Comedy; and personal satire 
is applied only now and then. The right to this was indeed 
essential to the more ancient species, as I have already shewn, 
and by the loss of the privilege the poets were incapacitated from 
giving a comic representation of public life, and state-affairs. 
But so soon as they confined themselves to private life, the 
significance of the Chorus was at an end. Perhaps, however, an 
accidental circumstance led to the abolition of the Chorus. It 
was a great expence to furnish and to instruct the Chorus: now 
as Comedy, together with its political privilege, had lost also 
its festal dignity, and was degraded into a mere amusement, the 
poet no longer found any rich patrons who would have under- 
taken to furnish the Chorus. 

_ Platonius mentions yet another criterion of the Middle Co- 
medy. The Comedians, he says, by reason of the danger there 
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was in meddling with political subjects, had directed their satire 
against all serious poetry, whether epic or tragic, and exposed 
its absurdities and contradictions. Of this kind, he tells us, was 
the olosicon, one of Aristophanes’s latest works. “His descrip- 
tion proceeds upon the notion of Parody, from which we set out 
in our account of the Old Comedy. Platonius instances as an 
example of this kind the Ulysses of Cratinus, a parody on the 
Odyssee. But in the order of time, no piece of Cratinus, whose 
death Aristophanes mentions in the Peace, could belong to the 
middle Comedy. And was that play of Eupolis, in which he 
described what we call Lubberland or Utopia, any thing but a 
parody on the poetical legends of the golden age? And in Aris- 
tophanes, not to mention the parodies on so many tragic scenes, 
are not the Heaven-journey of Trygeus, and the Hell-journey 
of Bacchus, ludicrous imitations of the achievements of Belle- 
rophon and Hercules, in Epos and Tragedy? It would be vain, 
therefore, to seek a real boundary-line, in the restriction to 
parody. Ina poetical point of view, the only essential criteria 
of the older species are sportive caprice, and allegorical signifi- 
cance in the composition. Where these appear, we would assign 
a work to the Older Comedy, in whatever age, and under what- 
ever circumstances it might be composed. 

As it was merely something in the shape of a negation that 
gave rise to the newer Comedy; namely, the abolition of the 
political freedom of the old Comedy, it is easy to conceive, that 
there might be an interval of hesitation, and of search after some- 
thing to put in its place, before a new form of the Art was 
developed and established. “Therefore, it might be allowable to 
assume many species of the Middle Comedy, many intermediate 
degrees between the New and Old, as has been proposed by some 
of the learned. Historically considered, indeed, this is but rea- 
sonable; but in a critical point of view, a transition from one 
species to another, does not itself constitute a species. 

We, therefore, proceed forthwith to the new Comedy, or that 
kind of poetry, which, among us, bears the name of Comedy. 
I think we shall form a more correct conception of it, if we view 
it in its connexion with the history of the Art, and explain it as 
a mixed and secondary species according to its different elements, 
than by taking it for an original and pure species, as those do, | 
who either do not trouble themselves at aJl about the Old Co- 
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medy, or view it only in the light of a rude commencement. 
What makes Aristophanes so infinitely remarkable, is, that in 
him we have a kind of poetry, of which no other example is to 
be found in the world. 

The new Comedy, in a certain point of view, may indeed 
be described as the Old Comedy tamed down: but in speaking 
of works of genius, tameness does not usually pass for praise. 
The loss incurred in the interdict laid upon the old, unrestricted 
freedom of mirth, the newer Comedians sought to compensate by 
throwing in a touch of earnestness borrowed from Tragedy, as 
well in the form of representation, and the connexion of the 
whole, as in the impressions, which they aimed at producing. | 
We have seen how Tragic poetry, in its last epoch, lowered its 
tone from its ideal elevation, and came nearer to common reality, 
both in the characters, and in the tone of the dialogue, but espe- 
cially as it aimed at conveying useful instruction on the proper 
conduct of civil and domestic life, in all their several emergencies. 
This turn towards utility Aristophanes has ironically commended 
in Euripides’. Euripides was the forerunner of the New Co- 
medy; the poets of this species admired him especially, and 
acknowledged him for their Master. Nay, so great is this affi- 
nity of tone and spirit, between Euripides, and the poets of the 
New Comedy, that apophthegms of Euripides have been ascribed 
to Menander, and vice versa. On the contrary, we find among 
the fragments of Menander, maxims of consolation, which rise in 
a striking manner even into the tragic tone. 

The new Comedy, therefore, is a mixture of sport and earnest. 
The poet no longer makes a sport of poetry and the world, he 
does not resign himself to a mirthful enthusiasm, but he seeks 
the sportive character in his subject, he depicts in human cha~ 
racters and situations that which gives occasion to mirth; in a 
word, whatever is pleasant and ridiculous. The comic ideal, 
therefore, of human nature, above given, we must modify accord- 
ing to the exigencies of this new law of composition, and must 
accordingly distinguish the different species and degrees of the 
Comic Character. 

The highest tragic earnestness, as I have shown, is in all 
cases, ultimately based upon the Infinite; and the subject of 
tragedy is properly the contest between the finite exterior being, 
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and the infinite interior capability. The softened earnestness, on 
the contrary, of the new Comedy, does not pass beyond the 
sphere of experience. The place of Destiny is here occupied by 
Chance, for Chance is no more than the empirical conception of 
Destiny, of that which is not within our control. And so, in 
fact, we find among the fragments of the Comedians as many 
expressions about Chance, as we do in the Tragedians about 
Destiny. ‘To unconditional necessity, nothing but moral free- 
dom can be opposed; as to Chance, the individual must turn it 
to his own advantage, as cleverly as he may. Therefore, the 
sum total of the morality of Comedy is exactly like that of the 
Fable; it is the morality of Prudence. In this sense, an ancient 
Critic has expressed the whole sum of the matter with incompa- 
rable brevity: ‘* Tragedy is the flight from, or the taking away 
of, life; Comedy is its regulation.” 

The medium of representation in the Old Comedy is a fan- 
tastic buffoonery, a merry dream, which, at last, in respect of all 
but the general meaning, resolves itself into nothing. On the 
contrary, that of the new Comedy is serious in its form. It 
rejects all that is contradictory, all that would be subversive of 
its own aims. It endeavours after strict coherence, and has in 
common with Tragedy a formal complication, and unravelling 
of the plot. Like Tragedy, it connects the incidents as cause 
and effect, except that it takes the law of this connexion, as it 
exists in experience; whereas, in Tragedy it is referred to an 
Idea. As Tragedy endeavours at the close to satisfy the feelings, 
so the new Comedy seeks to terminate in, at least, an apparent 
resting-point, for the understanding. We may remark in pass- 
ing, that this task of the Comedian is not the easiest in the 
world: he must dexterously set aside, at the conclusion of the 
piece, the contradictions, the confused play of which has amused 
us during its continuance: if he really balances them, if he 
makes his fools rational, and reforms or punishes his villains, 
the mirthful impression is done away with. 

Such, perhaps, may be the comic and tragic elements of the 
new Comedy, or Comedy in general, in the modern sense of the 
term. But beside these, there is a third, which, in itself, is nei- 
ther comic nor tragic, no, not even poetical. I mean, portrait- 
like truth. The Ideal and the Caricature in art, as in dramatic 
poetry, lay claims to no other truth, than that which lies in their 
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significance; they are not intended to appear real, as individual 
beings. ‘Tragedy moves in an ideal, the Old Comedy in a fan- 
tastic, world. As the New Comedy sets bounds to the creative 
activity of the fancy, it must compensate for this to the under- 
standing, and this compensation is rendered by the probability of 
the objects represented; a probability which is to be judged by 
the understanding. By this, I do not mean the calculation as 
to the rare or frequent occurrence of the incidents pourtrayed 
(for unless it be allowed to represent those rarer incidents as 
occurring within the limits of every-day life, comic amusement 
would perhaps be quite impossible), but I mean individual truth. 
The New Comedy must be a true picture of existing manners, 
its tone must be local and national: and even admitting that we 
see Comedies performed, which belong to other times and nations, 
yet we seek for this reality in them, and we value it. By por- 
trait-like truth, I do not mean that the comic characters must 
be altogether individual. The most striking features of different 
individuals of a species may be combined into a certain com- 
pleteness, if they be but invested with sufficient peculiarity to 
have individual life, and not to come forward as examples of 
a partial conception. But in so far as it is the object of Comedy 
to depict social and domestic life in general, Comedy is a por- 
trait: on the prosaic side, it must modify itself according to 
time and place, while the comic motives, in respect of their ‘poeti- 
cal basis, are always the same. 

The Ancients themselves acknowledged the New Comedy to 
be a strict copy of reality. The Grammarian Aristophanes, 
penetrated by the sense of this, exclaimed with a somewhat pe- 
dantic but ingenious turn of expression, ‘‘O Life, and Menander, 
which of you imitated the other?” Horace tells us, that some 
doubted whether Comedy be a poem or not, because neither 
subject nor words have the impressive force of other kinds of 
poetry, and the language is distinguished only by its metre from 
the language of common conversation. But, others objected, 
even Comedy does sometimes raise its tone, for instance, when 
an angry father reproaches a son for his extravagancies. This 
answer Horace rejects as insufficient. ‘* Would Pomponius,” he 
says with a sarcastic turn, ‘come off with milder reproaches, if 
his Father were yet alive?” In order to solve this doubt, we 
must attend to those particulars, in which Comedy goes beyond 
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common reality. In the first place, it is a fictitious whole, 
composed of accordant parts by artificial proportions. Moreover, 
the subject represented is treated according to the rules of 
theatrical exhibition in general; all that is foreign and distracts 
the attention is separated from it, all that is essential to the 
matter in hand is compressed into swifter progress; the whole, 
namely, both the situations, and the characters of the persons, 
is invested with a clearness, which the evanescent, undecided out- 
lines of reality seldom possess. This is the poetical element in 
the form of Comedy; the prosaic principle lies in the matter, 
in the required similarity to something individual, something 
exterior. 

We may as well settle at once, in this place, the much con- 
tested point, whether versification be essential to Comedy, and 
whether a Comedy written in prose, must always be somewhat 
defective. Many have answered this question in the affirmative, 
on the authority of the Ancients, who, it must be owned, had 
no prose compositions for the theatre; though this may partly 
have resulted from mere accident; for instance, from the great 
extent of their stage, in which verse, from more emphatic deli- 
very, must have contributed to audibility. These critics forgot 
that the Mimes of Sophron, so much admired by. Plato, were 
written in prose. And what were these Mimes, if we may form 
a conception of them from the account, that some of the Idylls 
of Theocritus were hexametrical imitations of them? They were « 
pictures of real life, in dialogues, in which all appearance of 
poetry was avoided as much as possible. Now this appear- 
ance lies in the dramatic coherence, which therefore is not ad- 
mitted into these mimes: they are detached scenes, where all 
things follow each other, as much by chance, and without pre- 
paration, as the events, which the hours of a work-day, or holi- 
day, bring with them. The want of dramatic tension of the 
interest, is compensated by the mimic character, that is, by the 
most exact copy of those individual singularities in manners 
and language, which are produced by national character, by 
mere local circumstances, by sex, age, condition, occupation, and 
so forth. 

Even in the versified Comedy, the language must in its 
choice and combination of words, be not at all, or little more than 
imperceptibly removed from that of common conversation ; those 
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licences of poetic expression, which are indispensable in other kinds 
of poetry, are here forbidden. The versification must not injure 
the natural, unconstrained, nay, careless tone of expression, must 
seem indeed to present itself of its own accord. The emphasis 
which it gives is not to serve for the elevation of the persons 
as in Tragedy, where together with the unusual sublimity of 
language, it becomes as it were a mental Cothurnus. In Comedy 
the verse must only serve to produce greater lightness, dexterity 
and gracefulness in the dialogue. Whether, therefore, it is more 
adyantageous to versify a Comedy or not, is a question which 
I must solve by this consideration; whether it is more suitable 
to the particular subject in hand, to give the dialogue those 
perfections of form, or to imitate all rhetorical, grammatical and 
even physical imperfections in the manner of speaking. 

As we have explained the New Comedy to be a composite 
species formed out of comic and tragic, poetic and prosaic ele- 
ments, it is evident that this species may include a variety of 
subordinate species, according as one or the other element pre- 
ponderates in them. If the poet plays in sportive humour with 
his own inventions, the result is a farce; if he confines himself 
to the ludicrous in situations and characters, avoiding as much 
as possible all ‘admixture of serious matter, we have a pure 
comedy ; in proportion as the earnest tone prevails in the design 
of the entire composition, and in the sympathy and the moral 
judgment which are called forth, it assumes the character of the 
instructive or affecting Comedy ; and from this, but a step remains 
to the tragedy of common life. About these last-mentioned 
species a great stir has often been made, as though they were 
quite new and important inventions; particular theories have 
been constructed for them, &c. Thus Diderot with his “ sorrow- 
ful drama,” which has since been so much decried: what was new 
in it was merely all that was false,—the far-fetched affectation 
of nature, the pedantry of family life, the lavishment of pathos: 
If we still possessed all the comic literature of the Greeks, we 
should undoubtedly find there the patterns of all these species, 
except that the serene Grecian spirit never sank into a fatal 
narrowness, but led them to arrange and temper every thing in 
wise proportions. Have we not, even among the few that remain 
to us, the Captives of Plautus, which may be called a pathetic 
Drama, the Hecyra of Terence, a true family-picture, while 
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the Amphitryo borders upon the bold caprice of the Old Comedy, 
and the play of Menechmi is full of wild intrigue? Do we not 
find in all the plays of Terence serious, passionate, nay, touching 
passages? Only recollect the first scene of the Heautontimoru- 
menos. From our point of view, we hope to find suitable place 
for all. We see here no separate species, but merely a scale 
in the tone of the composition, which are distinguished by tran- 
sitions more or less observable. 

Neither can we suffer the current distinction between Plays 
of Character, and Plays of Intrigue, to pass without limitation. 
A good Comedy must always be both, otherwise it will either 
want intrinsic value or interest; all that can be said is that 
sometimes the one may preponderate, sometimes the other. The 
developement of the comic characters requires situations that 
bring them into contrast, and these result from nothing else but 
the cross-purposes and accidents, according to the explanation 
which I have already given of intrigue in the dramatic sense. 
What is meant by intrigue in common life, every one knows, 
namely, the leading others by cunning and dissimulation, to our 
own hidden purposes, without their knowledge, and against their 
will. In the drama, both these significations coincide, for the 
cunning of the one becomes a cross-accident for the other. 

When the characters are only slightly indicated, no more 
than is just necessary to form a ground for the actions of the 
persons in this or that case; when, too, the incidents are so 
accumulated that they leave little room for the display of cha- 
racter; when the plot is drawn out to such a point, that the 
gay confusion of misunderstandings and embarrassments, must, 
one would think, be loosened every moment, and yet the knot 
is drawn tighter every moment: such a composition may well 
be called a play of intrigue. ‘The French Critics have made it 
the fashion to rank this kind of play much below what they call 
the play of character, perhaps because they make it too much their 
consideration, how much of a play the spectator may retain in 
his memory, and carry home with him. It is true, the play 
of intrigue in some measure resolves itself at last into nothing ; 
but why should we not be allowed sometimes merely to divert 
ourselves ingeniously without any other object in view? Much 
inventive wit is certainly requisite for a good comedy of this 
kind ; besides the entertainment derived from the ingenuity laid 
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wut upon it, the strange legerdemain may have a great charm for 
the fancy, as we see in the instance of many Spanish comedies. 

It is objected to the play of intrigue, that it deviates from 
the natural course of things, that it is improbable. Certainly 
the former may be admitted without the latter. The unexpected, 
the extraordinary, the singular even to incredibility, is indeed 
brought before us by the poet; he even allows himself to set 
out with a great improbability, as for instance the resemblance 
of two persons, or a disguise which is not seen through; but 
afterwards all the incidents must have the appearance of truth, 
a satisfactory account must be given of the circumstances through 
which the affair takes so wonderful a turn. As in respect of 
that which takes place, the Poet gives us only a light play of 
the wit, we take him the more strictly to task as to the How. 

In the comedies in which the object is rather the delineation 
of character, the characters must be artfully grouped, so as to 
set the one in a fuller light by means of the other. This is 
apt to degenerate into’ a too systematic regularity, where each 
character has its opposite symmetrically assigned to it, and the 
whole receives an unnatural appearance. Neither are those come- 
dies much to be praised, in which all the rest of the characters 
are introduced only to put one principal character to the full 
extent, as it were, of his probation ; most of all when the character, 
as they call it, consists merely of an opinion, or a habit (for 
instance, L’ Optimiste, Le Distrait), as if an individual could 
thus consist of a single quality, and must not of necessity be 
defined on all sides. 

The nature of the mirthful ideal in the Old Comedy I have 
already explained. But as the representation of the New Comedy 
is required to resemble a definite truth, it cannot allow itself, in 
general, the studied and capricious exaggeration of the Old 
Comedy. It must therefore ‘seek for other sources of comic 
amusement, which lie nearer the serious province, and these it 
finds in a regular delineation of character. 

In the characters of Comedy, there prevails either the Comic 
of observation, or the knowingly and confessedly Comic 'The 
former prevails in the finer Comedy, the latter in low Comedy, 
or Farce. I will explain myself more clearly. 

There are ludicrous qualities, follies, perversities, of which 
the possessor himself is not aware, or if he at all remarks, then 
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he is very anxious to conceal them, as they might injure him in 
the opinion of others. Such persons therefore do not give them- 
selves out for that which they are; their secret gives them the 
slip, either unawares, or against their will, and if the poet depicts 
them, he must lend us his own excellent talents for observation, 
that we may understand them properly. His art consists in 
making the character appear through light hints and glimpses, 
while he so places the spectator, that he cannot fail to remark 
it, however fine it may be. 

There are other moral faults which the person afflicted with 
them discovers in himself with a kind of complacency, nay, 
perhaps, even makes it a principle not to rid himself of them, 
but to keep and cherish them. Of this kind is all that without 
selfish pretensions, or hostile inclinations, arises merely from the 
preponderance of the sensual being. With this there certainly 
may be connected a high degree of understanding, and if the 
person turns this against himself, makes merry at his own cost, 
avows his faults to others, but seeks to atone for them by giving 
them a mirthful exterior, the result is the knowingly and avowedly 
Comic. This species always presupposes a sort of inward duality 
of character, and the superior half which makes a mirthful ex- 
posure of the other, has in its tendency and occupation a near 
affinity to the Comic Poet himself. He sometimes altogether 
resigns his office to this representative, by making him indus- 
triously exaggerate the display which he makes of himself, and 
join with the spectators in derision of the other characters. Then 
there results the Comic of caprice, which generally produces 
a great effect, however much the critics may depreciate it. Here 
the spirit of the Old Comedy is at work; the privileged merry- 
maker of almost all stages under different names, whose part is 
filled at one time finely and ingeniously, at another time coarsely 
and clownishly, has inherited somewhat of the licentious enthu- 
siasm, and together with that, something of the privileges of the 
free old Comedian; thus affording a certain proof that the Old 
Comedy which we have described as the original species, was 
not a Grecian peculiarity, but that its being is grounded in the 
nature of the thing itself. 

To keep the spectator in a mirthful tone of mind, the Comic 
representation must withdraw him as much as possible from 
a moral appreciation of the persons, and from a true interest 
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in what befalls them, for with both these a degree of earnestness 
is infallibly introduced. But how is the poet to avoid all ex- 
citement of the moral feelings, when the actions exhibited are 
certainly such that they must needs excite sometimes indignation 
and contempt, sometimes veneration and affection? He effects 
this by transferring the whole into the province of the under- 
standing. He confronts men with each other, merely as physical 
beings, in order to measure their powers on each other, of course 
taking into account the intellectual powers, nay, these especially. 
In this respect, Comedy is most nearly allied to the Fable: as 
the Fable introduces us to rational beasts, so Comedy to human 
beings serving the animal instincts with their understanding. 
By the animal instincts, I mean sensuality: or still more generally 
expressed, self-love. As heroism and devotion exalt the cha- 
racter into the tragic, so the comic persons are finished egotists. 
Let this be understood with the proper limitation: not that 
Comedy does not delineate the social propensities, but that it 
represents them as arising from the natural endeavour after our 
own happiness. As soon as the poet goes beyond this, he falls 
out of the Comic tone. He ought not to direct our feelings to 
observe how noble or ignoble, innocent or corrupt, good or vile, 
the acting persons are; but whether they are dull or clever, 
dexterous or clumsy, foolish or intelligent. 

Examples will set the matter in the clearest light. We have 
an involuntary and immediate veneration for truth, and _ this 
belongs to the innermost motions of the moral feelings. A mali- 
cious lie which threatens to do mischief, fills us with the highest 
indignation, and belongs to Tragedy. But why are cunning and 
deceit allowed to be so excellent a comic motive, provided that 
they serve no malicious purpose, but merely self-love, in order 
to extricate one’s-self from a difficulty, or to gain a certain object, 
and that no dangerous consequences are to be apprehended ? 
The deceiver has already transgressed the boundaries of morality, 
truth and untruth are indifferent to him, he regards them only as 
means; and so we entertain ourselves only with observing what 
degree of acuteness so unexalted a character can bring to his task. 
It is still more pleasant, when the deceiver is caught in his own 
snare, for instance, when he wishes to tell a lie, and has a bad 
memory. On the other hand the mistake so occasioned is, so far 
as it is not seriously dangerous, a comic situation, and the more 
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so in proportion, as this malady of the understanding proceeds 
from former abuse of the mental powers, from vanity, folly, 
perversity. Now when deceit and mistake are completely at cross- 
purposes, and are increased twofold, the one by the other, there 
will be excellent comic situations. For instance, two persons 
meet with the intention of cheating each other, but each is warned 
beforehand, gives no belief, but only pretends to do so, and thus 
both go off only deceived in respect of their expectation of success 
in deceiving. Or, again, suppose one wishes to deceive the other, 
but tells him the truth unawares; the other is suspicious, and 
falls into the mistake merely from being too anxious to guard 
himself against deceit. In this way a kind of Grammar of Comedy 
might be composed, in which it might be shown how individual 
motives are entangled with each other, with continually increasing 
effect, till the most artificial complications result from them. So 
also it might be shown that the complexity of misunderstandings, 
which forms a Comedy of intrigue, is by no means so contemptible 
a part of comic art, as is maintained by the champions of the 
play of character with its prolix developement. 

Aristotle describes the ludicrous, as an imperfection, an im- 
propriety which does not really tend todo any harm. Excellently 
said! for so soon as we feel a real compassion for the persons, 
it is all over with the mirthful tone of feeling. Comic misfortune 
ought to be merely a perplexity which is to be resolved at the 
end, at most a deserved humiliation. To this end belong certain 
corporeal means of instruction for grown up persons, which our 
finer or more lenient age would fain banish from the stage, 
whereas Moliere, Holberg, and other masters have made diligent 
use of them. Comic effect arises from the making it intuitively 
clear, that the disposition depends on things external: they are 
as it were motives turned into a tangible shape. These chastise- 
ments in Comedy, form the counterpart to a violent death suffered 
with heroic endurance in Tragedy. Here the sentiments remain 
unshaken amid all the terrors of annihilation, the man perishes, 
but he maintains his principles; there the corporeal being remains 
unharmed, but on the other hand there is an expression of sudden 
revolutions of sentiment. 

If, in this manner, comic representation must set the spec- 
tator in quite another point of view, than that of moral ap- 
preciation, with what right can moral instruction be demanded 
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from Comedy, on what grounds can it be looked for? If we 
examine more closely the moral maxims of the Greek Comedians, 
we shall find that they are altogether precepts of experience. 
But it is not from experience that we learn our duties, of which 
conscience gives us an immediate conviction ; experience can only 
enlighten us as to what is advantageous or disadvantageous. 
Comic instruction does not trouble itself about the dignity of 
the object, but confines itself solely to the fitness of the means. 
It is, as I have already said, the doctrine of prudence, the 
morality of consequences, and not that of motives. This, which 
alone is the genuine morality, is essentially allied to the spirit 
of tragedy. 

Many Philosophers, however, have not failed to reproach 
Comedy with its immorality ; as Rousseau has done with much 
eloquence in his Epistle on the Drama. No doubt the aspect of 
the real world is any thing but edifying; but when it is held up 
in Comedy, it is by no means meant as a pattern for imitation, 
but as a warning. In the doctrine of Morals, there is an Applied 
or Practical Part: it might be called the Art of Living. He 
who has no knowledge of the world, is in danger of making quite 
a distorted application of moral principles to particular cases, 
and with the best intentions to be the occasion of mischief to him- 
self and others. Comedy is intended to sharpen our judgment in 
the distinction of persons and things; it makes us more clever, and 
this is the true and the only morality which it can possibly teach. 

So much for the determination of the general notions which 
must serve as a clue in our examination of the merits of different 
poets. On the little that has come down to us of the newer 
Comedy of the Greeks in fragments, and through the medium 
of Roman imitations, I can comprise what I have to say in 
few words. 

The Greek Literature was immeasurably rich in this depart- 
ment: the catalogue of the lost Comedians, most of whom were 
very prolific, and of the names of their works, so far as we 
are acquainted with them, forms no inconsiderable dictionary. 
Although the New Comedy unfolded itself, and flourished only in 
the short interval between the end of the Peloponnesian War 
and Alexander’s first successors, the stock of plays certainly ex- 
tended to a thousand at least: but time has made such havoc 
with this superabundance of talented works, that nothing remains 
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to us except a number of detached fragments in the original lan- 
guage, which in many cases are so disfigured, as to be unintel- 
ligible, and in the Latin, twenty translations or refashionments 
of Greek originals by Plautus, and six by Terence. Here the 
reparative criticism might be properly applied in endeavouring 
to put together all the vestiges, in order to form a true con- 
ception and estimate of what we have lost. The chief requisite 
in such an undertaking I will venture to mention. The frag- 
ments and moral sayings of the Comedians are distinguished 
in versification and language by extreme purity, polish and 
accuracy: they also breathe a certain Attic grace of the con- 
versational tone. The Latin Comedians on the contrary, are 
careless in their metre; they give very little trouble about it, 
and the idea of it is almost lost in the midst of their many 
metrical licences. ‘Their language also, at least that of Plautus, 
wants cultivation and polish. Some learned Romans, it is true, 
and among others Varro, have passed the highest encomiums 
on the style of this Poet, but then we should distinguish be- 
tween philological and poetical complacency. Plautus and 
Terence belonged to the oldest Roman Authors of an age in 
which there was scarcely any book-language, so that every thing 
was caught up fresh from the life. This naive simplicity the 
later Romans of the age of learned cultivation found very charm- 
ing; but it was rather a gift of nature, than to be ascribed to 
the Art of the Poet. Horace sets himself against this exag- 
gerated partiality, and maintains that Plautus, and other Latin 
Comedians, threw off their pieces carelessly, and only thought 
how they might get paid for them as quickly as possible. In 
the detail, therefore, the Greek poets have certainly been always 
losers in the Latin imitations. To these we must restore, in 
imagination, that finished elegance which we perceive in the 
Greek fragments. But Plautus and Terence have also made 
many alterations in the arrangement of the whole play, and those 
scarcely for the better. The former, sometimes, omitted whole 
scenes and characters, the latter added to them and compounded 
two plays into one. Was this done from an artist-like design, 
and from a real wish to surpass their predecessors in the entire 
structure of their plays? I doubt this. In Plautus all is broad 
and diffuse; and he was obliged to compensate in some other 
way, namely, by omissions for the lengthening of the original 
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thus occasioned: the imitations of Terence, on the other hand, 
from his deficiency in invention, turned out somewhat meagre, 
and he wished to fill up the gaps by foreign interpolations. 
Even his contemporaries reproached him with having falsified 
er corrupted many Greek Plays, to make out of them only 
a few Latin ones. 

Plautus and Terence are commonly spoken of as though they 
were original and perfectly independent writers. The Romans 
may be pardoned for this: they had little of the proper poetic 
spirit, and their poetic literature for the most part originated 
first in translation, then in freer imitation, and, lastly, in ap- 
propriation and transformation of the Greek. Therefore among 
them even a particular way of translation passed for originality. 
Thus from the apologetic prologues of Terence we find, that 
the plagiarism imputed to him referred only to his having used 
a second time matter, that had already been translated from the 
Greek. Therefore, as we can by no means look upon these 
authors as creative geniuses, as they are only so far important 
to us, as by their means we become acquainted with the form 
of the Greek Comedy, I shall here insert what I have to remark 
eoncerning their respective characters, and then return to the 
newer Greek Comedians. 

Among the Greeks, Poets and Artists lived from of old in 
the most honourable relations: among the Romans, on the con- 
trary, polite literature was at first exercised by men of the 
lowest class, by needy foreigners, even by slaves. Plautus and 
Terence, whose lives were contiguous, and fell towards the end 
of the second Punic War, and between the second and third, 
were, the one a poor day-labourer at best, the other a Car- 
thaginian slave, who was afterwards set at liberty. But the 
fortunes which they experienced were very different. Plautus, 
in the intermissions of his task of Comedy-writing, was obliged to 
let himself out on hire to do the work of a beast of burden in the 
mill; Terence was domesticated with the elder Scipio and his 
bosom-friend Lelius, and they admitted him into such confi- 
dential intercourse, that he fell under the honourable imputa- 
tion of having been assisted by *these noble Romans in. the 
composition of his plays, nay, of giving his name to works com- 
posed by them. The style of both poets betrays the habits 
of their respective manners of life: the bold, coarse style of 
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Plautus, and his famous jokes, savour of his familiarity with 
the vulgar; in that of Terence, we may find the tone of good 
society. The second distinguishing mark is their choice of 
plays to be worked upon. Plautus mostly inclines to the far- 
cical, to overwrought and often offensive drollery ; Terence pre- 
fers the fine pieces of character, the temperate style, and verges 
towards the seriously instructive and even the pathetic kind. 
Some of the plays of Plautus are modelled after those of Di- 
philus and Philemon, but there is reason to believe that he threw 
a great deal of coarseness into his originals; whence he took 
the others we do not know, unless perhaps the account of Horace, 
“it is said of Plautus that he emulates the model of the Sicilian 
Epicharmus,” may justify the conjecture, that he borrowed his 
Amphitryo, a play of quite a different kind from the rest, and 
which he himself calls a Tragi-Comedy, from the old Doric Come- 
dian, who, as we know, particularly treated mythological subjects. 
Among the plays of Terence, whose imitations, saving the alte- 
rations in the composition, are probably much more faithful 
in detail, we find two composed after Apollodorus, the rest after 
Menander. Julius Cesar has honoured Terence with some 
verses in which he calls him a half-Menander, praises the mild- 
ness of his style, and only laments that he is deficient in a certain 
comic vigour of his original. 

This naturally carries us back to the Greek masters. Diphi- 
lus, Philemon, Apollodorus, and Menander, are certainly among 
the most illustrious of their number. The palm of elegance, 
polish, and gracefulness, is unanimously adjudged to Menander, 
though Philemon frequently won the prize from him, perhaps, 
because he laboured more for the taste of the vulgar, or used 
other adventitious means of gaining favour. This, at least, 
Menander expressed, when, on one occasion he met his rival, 
and asked him: “ Pray, Philemon, dost thou not blush when 
thou gainest the prize over my head ?” 

Menander flourished after the times of Alexander the Great. 
He was contemporary with Demetrius Phalereus. Theophrastus 
instructed him in Philosophy, but he himself inclined in his 
opinions to that of Epicurus, and boasted in an epigram, that 
‘‘as Themistocles rescued Greece from slavery, so Epicurus from 
unreason.” He loved the choicest sensual enjoyments; Phedrus, 
in a fragmentary narrative, describes him as an effeminate volup-. 
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tuary, even in his exterior; his amours with the courtezan Gly- 
cera are notorious. The Epicurean Philosophy, which placed 
the supreme happiness of life in the benevolent affections, but 
neither stimulated to heroic activity, nor excited the desire of 
such in the mind, was likely to flourish after the loss of the 
glorious freedom of the old times: it was well adapted to com- 
fort the cheerful, mild-tempered Greeks for that loss. It is, 
perhaps, better suited than any other system to the Comic Poet, 
who aims only at temperate impressions, but does not wish to 
excite any strong indignation at human frailties; so also the 
Stoic Philosophy bests suits the Tragedian. On the other hand, 
it is easy to conceive how the Greeks, in the very period when 
they lost their freedom, came to conceive a passion for Comedy of 
the new style, which diverted their sympathy from universal 
human nature and political events, to domestic and personal 
interests. 

The Greek Theatre was originally formed for other kinds 
of the drama: we do not wish to overlook the inconveniences 
and the disadvantages of its structure for the New Comedy. 
The frame was too wide, the picture could not fill it. The 
Greek stage lay under the open sky, it shewed little or nothing 
of the interior of the houses’. The New Comedy, therefore, 
must needs have the street for its scene. This occasions many 
incongruities; the people come frequently out of the houses to 
tell their secrets to each other in the street. It is true, the Poets 
saved themselves the trouble of changing the scenes, by sup- 
posing the families, concerned in the action, to be next-door 
neighbours. It may also be alleged in justification, that the 
Greeks, like all southern nations, lived a good deal out of their 
small private dwellings in the open air. The chief disadvantage 
which this arrangement drew after it, was the restriction of the 
female characters of the drama. With that due observance of 
costume which belongs to the essence of the New Comedy, the 

1. This purpose must have been answered in some measure by the encyclema, which 

in the opening scene of the Clouds, no doubt exhibited Strepsiades and his son on their 
ulius Pollux also mentions, among the decorations of the newer comedy, a kind 

of tent-awning, shed, or pent-house, with a door-way, which originally represented sta- 
bling, beside the middle building, but afterwards was turned to a variety of uses. Here, 
therefore, or in the encyclema, were held those feasts, which, in the new Comedies, some- 
times took place before the eyes of the spectators. Considering their southern way of life, 
it was perhaps not so unnatural to feast with open doors as it would be in our climate. 


But no modern commentator, so far as I know, has ‘hitherto set in a proper light the 
theatrical arrangement of the plays of Plautus and Terence. 
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exclusion of the unmarried, and of young women in general, was 
inevitable, by reason of the retired life led by the female sex 
in Greece. None appear but aged housewives, maid-servants, or 
girls of light reputation. Besides the loss of agreeable repre- 
sentation, this occasions the incongruity, that very often the 
whole play turns upon a marriage, or a passion for a person, 
whom we never once get sight of. 

Athens, where the scene was generally laid, was the centre of 
a small territory, and not to be compared in extent and popula- 
tion with our own capital cities. Republican equality admitted 
no marked distinctions of rank; there was no proper nobility, all 
were neither more nor less than citizens, poorer or richer, who 
for the most part had no other occupation than to superintend 
their own property. Hence, in the Attic Comedy, the contrasts 
which arise from diversity of tone and cultivation scarcely ap- 
pear: it confines itself to the middle ranks, and has an air of 
civic, and if I may so express myself, of small-town life, which 
does not please those who would have Comedy pourtray the 
manners of a court, and the exquisite refinement or corruption of 
monarchal capitals. 

As to the intercourse between the two sexes, the Greeks knew 
nothing of the gallantry of modern Europe, nor of that love 
which is combined with enthusiastic veneration. All ended in 
sensual passion or matrimony. The latter, as Grecian manners 
and government were constituted, was much rather a duty, a 
matter of convenience, than of affection. The legislature was 
strict only in one single point, namely, to secure purity of ex- 
traction, which alone was legitimate. Citizenship was a great 
privilege, the more precious in proportion as the citizens were 
fewer, whose number they did not willingly suffer to increase 
beyond a certain point. Therefore, marriages with foreign 
women were invalid. The intercourse with a wife, whom in 
many cases the husband had never seen before he married her, 
who spent her whole life in the interior of the house, could be 
productive of little entertainment ; this they sought among women 
who had lost all claim to strict respect, and were foreigners with- 
out property, freed slaves, and the like. With such women as 
these the easy morality of the Greeks considered almost every 
thing allowable, especially to young unmarried men. This kind 
of life, consequently, is much more freely displayed by the old 
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Comedians, than we think decorous. Their Comedies, like all 
Comedies in the world, take care to end with matrimony, (with 
this catastrophe, it seems, seriousness finds its way into life,) but 
matrimony is often only a means of propitiating a father after the 
irregularities of a forbidden amour. But, sometimes, the amour 
is transformed into a lawful connexion, by means of a discovery 
that the supposed foreigner or slave is by birth a free-woman 
of Athens. It is worthy of remark, that the first germ of the 
New Comedy sprung up in the fruitful spirit of the same poet as 
brought the old species to perfection. ‘The Cocalus of Aris- 
tophanes, his last play, described a seduction, a recognition, and 
all the circumstances afterwards imitated by Menander. 

‘This sketch brings pretty nearly into view the whole round 
of characters; they may be almost reckoned up, so few are they, 
and of such perpetual recurrence. The strict and parsimonious, 
or the mild and easy-tempered father, the latter not unfrequently 
under the dominion of his wife, and making common cause against 
her with his son; the fond and sensible, or morose and domineer- 
ing housewife, proud of her dowry; the young man, light-minded, 
extravagant, but otherwise open and amiable, capable also of 
a true attachment in a love which in its origin was sensual; the 
girl of light character, either quite corrupted at the very first, 
vain, sly, and selfish, or still good-natured and susceptible of 
better feelings; the simple and rude, and the cunning slave, who 
helps his young master to cheat the old man, and by all sorts 
of knavery to get money for the gratification of his own appetites ; 
(on this character, I shall presently speak more at large, as he 
plays a principal part); the flatterer, or officious parasite, who 
is ready to say and do all imaginable things in the prospect of 
a good meal; the sycophant, a person whose occupation it was 
to annoy honest people with all sorts of legal pettifoggery, and 
who also let himself out on hire for such employment; the vain- 
glorious soldier returned from foreign service, mostly a coward 
and a simpleton, but passing himself for somebody, by boasting 
of his exploits abroad; lastly, a female attendant, or pretended 
mother, who preaches very indifferent morality to the girl whom 
she has in her charge; and the slave-dealer who speculates on the 
extravagant passions of young people, and knows no other regard 
than that of his own profit. The two last characters, with their 
revolting coarseness, are, to our feelings, a real blot upon the 
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Grecian Comedy, but from the nature of its materials they could 
not be dispensed with. 

The knavish servant is generally also the merry-maker, 
who avows, with agreeable exaggeration, his own sensuality, 
and unprincipled maxims, and makes a joke of the other per- 
sons, perhaps, also, with side-speeches to the audience. Hence 
the Comic servants of the Moderns; but I doubt, whether, as 
our manners are, there is propriety and truth in borrowing 
such characters from the ancients. The Greek servant was a 
slave, given up for life to the sovereign will of his master, and 
often exposed to the severest treatment. A person, thus deprived 
by the constitution of society of all his natural rights, may be 
pardoned if he makes cunning his business: he is in a state of 
warfare with his oppressor, and artifice is his natural weapon. 
A modern servant, who is free to choose his situation and his 
master, is evidently a worthless rascal, if he helps the son to 
play off a deceit upon the father. As to the self-avowed sensu- 
ality, which gives a comic cast of expression to servants, and 
other persons of mean rank, this motive may still be followed 
without hesitation: he to whom life grants few privileges, has 
also less required of him, and may boldly avow vulgar senti- 
ments, without giving offence to our moral feelings. The better 
servants are off in real life, the less suitable are they to Comedy; 
it redounds, perhaps, to the glory of this soft age of our’s, that 
in our family-picture works, we see downright virtuous servants, 
who are better suited to excite tears than laughter. 

The repetition of the same character was acknowledged by 
the Greek Comedians, in the frequent use of the same names ; 
and names partly expressive of character. In this, they acted 
with more propriety, than many modern Comedians, who for 
the sake of characteristic novelty, torment themselves with efforts 
for complete individuality, by which, in general, nothing is 
gained, but that the attention is diverted from the main busi- 
ness, and dissipated amongst minor features. Notwithstanding 
this, they imperceptibly relapse into the old, and well-known 
characters. It is better to lay on the character with a certain 
breadth, and to leave the actor free room for play, that accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the composition, in each instance, 
he may define it more closely, and render it more personal. 
Perhaps, also, in this point of view, the use of masks may be 
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excused, which like all the other circumstances in the structure 
of the Greek theatre, for instance, the playing under the open 
sky, though originally calculated for other species of the drama, 
were still retained, and might well seem a greater inconvenience 
in the newer Comedy, than in the Old, and in Tragedy. But, 
certainly, it was incongruous with the spirit of this kind of 
drama, that while the representation approached real nature 
with a more illusive resemblance, the masks deviated more widely 
from nature than in the Old Comedy, for they were drawn with 
overcharged features, and in the style of caricature. Surprising 
as this is, it is too expressly and formally testified to admit of 
its being doubted’. As it was forbidden to bring portraits of 
real persons on the stage, they were always anxious, after the 
loss of their freedom, lest accident should betray them into some 
resemblance, especially to one of their Macedonian governors, 
and they adopted this way of evading the danger. But this 
exaggeration was scarcely without its meaning. Thus we find 
the account, that an uneven profile with one eyebrow raised 
aloft, and the other depressed, denoted a quarrelsome and prag- 
matical temper *, as in fact, we may remark, that persons who 
often look at any thing with an anxious exactness, get accus- 
tomed to distortions of this kind. 

The masks in the New Comedy, among other advantages, 
have this, that, as the character is unavoidably repeated, they 
give the spectator to understand at first sight, what he has to 
expect. I have witnessed at Weimar, a representation quite in 
the antique costume, of the Adelphi of Terence, which, under 
the direction of Goethe, furnished us with a truly Attic evening. 
The actors used partial masks®, cleverly fitted to the real face; 
I did not find, notwithstanding the smallness of the theatre, that 
they occasioned any loss of vivacity of expression. ‘The mask 
was especially favourable to the jokes of the roguish slave: his 
grotesque physiognomy, as well as his garb, stamped him at 


1. See Platonius, in Aristoph. ed. Kiister. p. xi. 

2. See Julius Pollux in his sectionon comic masks. Compare Platonius as above, and 
Quinctil. x1. 3. The reader will recollect the strange discovery, which Voltaire flattered 
himself he had made, as mentioned above in the third Lecture. (Note 2. p. 266.) 

3. These two were not unusual among the ancients, as is proved by a variety of comic 
masks, which instead of the mouth have a much wider ia circular opening, through 
which the mouth and the adjacent features were displayed, the living distortions of which 
contrasted with the fixed distortions of the rest of the countenance, no doubt, had a very 
ludicrous effect. 
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once, as a man of a peculiar species, such as, in fact, the slaves 
were, partly by extraction, and therefore his speech and gestures 
might be allowed to differ from those of the others. 

From the limited sphere of civil and domestic life, from the 
simple theme of the assigned characters, the inventiveness of the 
Greek Comedians managed to educe an inexhaustible multitude 
of variations ; and yet, which is very praiseworthy, they remained 
true to the national costume, even in those particulars, on which 
they grounded the artificial complication and unravelment of 
their plots. 

The circumstances of which they availed themselves for this 
purpose, were pretty much as follows. Greece consisted of a 
multitude of small separate states, lying round about on the 
coasts, and in the islands. Navigation was frequent, piracy not 
rare, and one of its objects was men and women, for the supply 
of the slave-trade. Thus freeborn children might be carried 
away, or, in virtue of the rights of parents, they might be ex- 
posed, and their life being unexpectedly preserved, might be 
restored to their families. All this forms a ground in the Greek 
Comedies, for the recognition between parents and children, 
brothers and sisters, and the like; a means of unravelling the 
plot, which the Comedians borrowed of their tragic brethren. 
The complicated intrigue is played in the scene of the Present: 
but the strange and seemingly improbable incident, on which its 
plan is grounded, is thrown back into the distance of place and 
time, and thus the Comedy, though formed out of every-day life, 
has often a certain wondrous, and romantic background. 

The Greek Comedians were acquainted with Comedy in its 
whole extent, and wrought with equal diligence upon all its 
varieties, the play of intrigue, the play of fine, and that of 
exaggerated character, even including the serious drama. They 
had moreover a very enchanting species of drama, of which 
no example remains to us. We see from the titles of the plays, 
and other indications, that they sometimes introduced historical 
personages, for -instance, the poetess Sappho, that they treated 
of the love of Anacreon and Alczus for her, and her passion 
for Phaon; the story of her leap from the Leucadian rock, 
perhaps, took its origin solely from the invention of the Come- 
dians. In their subjects, such comedies must have approached 
the style of the romantic drama, and the mixture of beautiful 
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passion with the reposeful grace of the usual comic manner must, 
doubtless, have been very attractive. 

In what I have said, I think, I have given a true picture of 
the Greek newer Comedy: I have not disguised its defects and 
limitations. The ancient Tragedy, and the older Comedy are 
inimitable, unattainable, unique in the whole domain of the His- 
tory of Art. But in the New Comedy, we certainly might attempt 
to compete with the Greeks, nay, even to surpass them. As soon 
as we descend from the Olympus of pure Poetry to the common 
earth, as soon as with the ideal inventions of fancy we blend 
the prose of a definite reality, then it is no longer the mind 
alone, and the sense for art, that can decide the success of the 
productions, but the more or less favourable aspect of circum- 
stances. The forms of Gods, in the Grecian sculpture, exist as 
perfect types for all times. When once the fancy had under- 
taken the sublime employment of purifying the human form into 
the perfection of that ideal model; the most that can now be 
done, even with a like degree of inspiration, is only to repeat 
the attempt. But in the personal, individual resemblance, the 
modern Artist rivals the ancient; this is no purely artistic crea- 
tion; observation must here come to the task, and the Artist 
with all his science, solidity, and gracefulness of execution, is 
tied down to the reality, which he actually has before his eyes. 

In the excellent portrait-statues of two of the most famous 
Comedians, Menander and Posilippus (to be found in the Vati- 
can), the physiognomy of the Greek New Comedy seems to me 
to be almost visibly and personally expressed. ‘They are seated 
in arm-chairs, clad with extreme simplicity, and with a roll in 
their hand, with that ease and careless selfpossession, which 
always mark the conscious superiority of the Master, in that 
maturity of years, which befits the calm and impartial observa- 
tion which Comedy requires, but sound and active, and free 
from all symptoms of decay; we may discern in them that hale 
and pithy vigour of body, which bears witness to an equally 
vigorous constitution of mind and temper; no lofty enthusiasm, 
but no folly or extravagance; on the contrary, the earnestness 
of wisdom dwells in those brows wrinkled not with care, but 
with the exercise of thought, while in the searching eye, and in 
the mouth, ready for a smile, there is a light irony which cannot 
be mistaken. 
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Roman Theatre. Natural varieties. Atellane Fables, Mimes, Comedia Togata. Greek 
Tragedy transplanted to Rome. Tragedians of the more ancient epoch, and of the 
Augustan age. Idea of a kind of Tragedy peculiarly Roman, but which never was 
realized. Why the Romans were never particularly happy in Tragic Art. Seneca. 


In treating of the Dramatic Literature of the Romans, whose 
Theatre is immediately attached to that of the Greeks, we have 
only to remark, properly speaking, one vast chasm which arose 
partly from the want of proper creative genius in this department, 
partly from the loss of almost all their written performances, with 
the exception only of a few fragments. The only extant works of 
the good classical age are those of Plautus and Terence, of whom 
I have already spoken as imitators of the Greeks. 

Poetry in general had no native growth in Rome. It was 
not till those later times in which the original Rome, by imitation 
of foreign manners, was drawing nigh to her dissolution, that 
poetry came to be artificially cultivated among the other devices 
of luxurious living. Inthe Latin we have an instance of a lan- 
guage modelled into poetical expression, altogether after foreign 
forms of grammar and metre. This approximation to the Greek 
was at first effected with much violence: the Grecisms extended 
even to rude interpolations. Gradually the poetic style was 
softened: of its former harshness we may perceive in Catullus 
the last vestiges, which however are not without a certain rugged 
charm. The language rejected the combinations, and especially 
the compound forms which were too much at variance with its 
own interior structure, and could not be lastingly agreeable to 
Roman ears; and at last the poets of the Augustan age succeeded 
in effecting the happiest possible union between the native and 
the incorporated elements. But scarcely was the desired equi- 
poise obtained, when a pause ensued: all free developement was 
impeded, and the poetical expression, notwithstanding its apparent 
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elevation into a bolder and more learned character, had irretriev- 
ably imprisoned itself within the round of the style, which it had 
once adopted. Thus the Latin language in poetry enjoyed but 
a brief interval of bloom between its unfashioned state, and its 
second death. With the spirit also of their poetry it fared no 
better. 

It was not the desire to enliven their holiday leisure by ex- 
hibitions, which carry away the mind from the real world, that 
led the Romans to the invention of theatrical amusements, but 
in the disconsolateness of a dreary pestilence, against which all 
remedies seemed insufficient, they first grasped at the theatrical 
spectacle, as an attempt to -propitiate the wrath of the Gods, 
the exercises and contests of the Circus having until then been 
their only public exhibitions. But the Histriones, whom they 
summoned for this purpose from Etruria, were only dancers, 
and probably not imitative dancers, but merely such as endea- 
voured to amuse by the adroitness of their movements. Their 
oldest spoken dramas, those which were called the Atellane 
Fables, the Romans borrowed from the Oscans, the original 
inhabitants of Italy. With these Satur@ (so called because 
they were originally improvisatory farces, without dramatic 
coherence, for Satwra means a medley) they rested satisfied till 
Livius Andronicus, more than five hundred years after the 
building of Rome began to imitate the Greeks, and introduced 
the regular kinds of drama, namely, tragedy and the newer 
comedy, for the old comedy, from its nature, was incapable of 
being transplanted. 

Thus the Romans were indebted to the Etruscans for the 
first notion of the stage-spectacle, to the Oscans for the effusions 
of sportive humour, to the Greeks for higher cultivation. In 
the comic department, however, they shewed more peculiar genius 
than in that of Tragedy. The Oscans whose language, soon 
extinct, survived only in those farces, were at least such near 
relations of the Romans, that their dialect was immediately 
intelligible to Latin hearers: for how else could the Atellane 
Fables have given them any entertainment? So completely, in- 
deed, did they naturalize this diversion among themselves, that 
noble Roman youths exhibited the like performances at the 
festivals: on which account the actors whose regular profession 
it was to exhibit the Atellane Fables, were exempted by a par- 
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ticular privilege from the disgrace attached to other theatrical 
artists, namely exclusion from the tribes, and likewise enjoyed 
an immunity from military service. 

Moreover the Romans had their own Mimes. The unlatin 
name of these little pieces certainly implies an affinity to the 
Greek Mimes; but in their form they differed considerably from 
these, and doubtless they had a local truth of manners, and the 
matter was not borrowed from Greek exhibitions. 

It is singular, that in Italy from of old the gift of a very 
amusing, though somewhat rude buffoonery in extemporaneous 
speeches and songs, with accompanying antics, has been quite 
at home, though it has seldom been coupled with genuine dramatic 
understanding. The latter assertion might easily be justified 
by examination of what has been achieved in that country in 
the higher departments of the drama, down to the most recent 
‘times. The former might be substantiated by many characteristic 
traits, which at present would carry us too far from our subject 
into the Saturnalia and the like. Even of the wit which prevails 
in the speeches of Pasquino and Marforio, and the hitting popular 
satire on contemporary events, many traces may be found even 
in the times of the Emperors, who were not generally favourable 
to such liberties. More to our present purpose is the conjecture, 
that in the Mimes and Atellane Fables, we may perhaps seek 
for the earliest germ of the Commedia dell Arte, of the impro- 
visatory farces with standing masks. A striking affinity between 
these and the Atellanes appears in the employment of dialects, 
to produce a droll effect. But how would Harlequin and Pul- 
cinello be astonished to learn that they descend in a direct line 
from the buffoons of the old Romans, nay of the Oscans! How 
merrily would they thank the Antiquarian, who should trace their 
glorious pedigree to such an origin! From the Greek vase- 
paintings, we know that to the grotesque masks of the old 
Comedy there belonged a garb, which very much resembles 
theirs: long trowsers, and a doublet with sleeves; articles of 
dress, which otherwise were strange to both Greeks and Romans. 
Even to this day, Zanni is one of Harlequin’s names; and Sannio 
in the Latin farces was the name of a buffoon, who, as ancient 
writers testify, had his head shorn, and a dress pieced together 
out of gay, party-coloured patches. The very figure of Pulcinello 
is said to have been found among the stucco-paintings of Pompeii. 
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If he descends originally from Atella, he will be still pretty much 
at home in his own old country. As to the objection, how these 
characters can have been traditionally preserved, notwithstanding 
a suspension of all theatrical amusements, for many centuries 
together, a sufficient answer may be found for it in the yearly 
freedoms of the carnival, and the fools’-holidays of the middle 

Ss. 
The Greek mimes were dialogues written in prose, and not 
intended for the stage. Those of the Romans were composed 
in verse, were exhibited, and often delivered extempore. ‘The 
most famous in this department, were Laberius and Syrus, con- 
temporaries of Julius Cesar. He, as dictator, by a courteous 
intreaty constrained Laberius, a Roman knight, to exhibit himself 
publicly in his mimes, though the scenic profession was branded 
with the loss of civic rights. Laberius made his complaint of 
this in a prologue, which is still extant, and in which the 
painful feeling of self-respect destroyed is nobly and touchingly 
expressed. It is not easy to conceive how, in such a state of 
mind, he could be capable of cracking ludicrous jokes, and how 
the spectators could take any pleasure in them, with so bitter 
an example of a despotic act of degradation before their eyes. 
Cesar kept his word: he gave Laberius a considerable sum of 
money, and invested him anew with the equestrian rank, which, 
however, could not reinstate him in the opinion of his fellow 
citizens. But he took his revenge for the prologue and other 
allusions’, by awarding the prize against Laberius to Syrus, once 
the slave, and afterwards the freed-man, and pupil of Laberius 
in the art of composing mimes. From the mimes of Syrus there 
still remain a number of sentences, which from their matter and 
terse conciseness of expression, deserve to be set beside those 
of Menander. Some even transcend the moral horizon of the 
more serious Comedy itself, and assume an almost stoic sublimity. 
How could the transition be effected from vulgar jokes to such 
sentiments as these? And how could such maxims be at all in- 
troduced, without as considerable a developement of human 
relations, as that exhibited in the perfect comedy? At all events 
they are calculated to give us a very favourable conception of 


1. What an inward humiliation for Caesar, could he have foreseen, that after a few 
generations, his successor in the despotism, Nero, out of a lust for self-dishonour, was 
about to expose himself repeatedly to infamy in the same manner as he, the first despot, 
had exposed a Roman of the middle order, not without exciting general indignation ! 
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the mimes. Horace indeed speaks disparagingly of the mimes of 
Laberius, considered as works of art, either on account of the 
arbitrary manner in which they were composed, or their careless- 
ness of execution. Yet this ought not of itself to determine our 
judgment against them, for this critical poet, for reasons which 
it is easy to conceive, lays a much greater stress on the diligent 
use of the file, than on original boldness and fulness of invention. 
A single entire Mime, which, however, time has unfortunately 
refused us, would clear up the matter much better than the con- 
fused accounts of the Grammarians, and the conjectures of modern 
literati. 

The regular Comedy of the Romans was mostly padlliata, 
that is, was exhibited in the Grecian costume, and represented 
Grecian manners. This is the case with all the Comedies of 
Plautus and Terence. But they had also a Comedia togata, 
likewise so called from the Roman garb, which was usual in it. 
Afranius is mentioned as the most famous author in this way. 
Of these Comedies we have nothing whatever remaining to us, 
and find so few accounts on the subject, that we cannot even 
decide with certainty, whether the togatee were original comedies 
of new invention, or only Grecian Comedies, remodelled to Roman 
manners. The last is more probable as Afranius lived in the 
older period, when the Roman genius had not even begun to stir 
its wings towards original invention ; and yet on the other hand it 
is not easy to conceive, how the Attic Comedies could have been 
adapted, without great violence, to a locality so entirely different. 
The tenour of Roman life was in general earnest and grave, 
though in personal conversation they had no small turn for wit 
and joviality. The difference of ranks among the Romans had 
its political boundaries very strongly marked, the wealth of private 
persons was often almost regal; their women lived much more 
in society, and played a much more important part than among 
the Greeks; by virtue of which independence they also bore their 
full part in the corruption, which went hand in hand with exterior 
refinement. Among differences so essential, an original Roman 
Comedy must have been a remarkable phenomenon, and would 
have exhibited this sovereign nation in quite a different point 
of view. That this was not effected in the Comeedia togata, is 
proved by the indifference with which the ancients express them- 
selyes on the subject. Quinctilian does not scruple to say, that 
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Latin Literature limps worst in Comedy. This is his expression, 
word for word. 

As to Tragedy, we must remark in the first place, that in 
Rome, the management of the borrowed Greek Tragedy was 
considerably disarranged by the circumstance, that the Chorus 
had no place in the Orchestra, where the principal spectators, 
the Knights and Senators, had their seats, but on the stage itself. 
Here then was the very incongruity, which we have stated as 
an objection to the attempts which have been made among the 
Moderns, to introduce the chorus. Other deviations also, scarcely 
for the better, from the Greek style of representation, were 
favourably received. At the very first introduction of regular 
plays, Livius Andronicus, a Greek by birth, and the first tragic 
poet and actor of Rome, in the monodies (viz., those lyric parts 
which were to be sung by a single person, and not by the Chorus) 
separated the song from the mimetic dance, so that the latter 
alone was left to the Actor, and the song was performed by a boy 
stationed beside the flute-player. Among the Greeks in their 
better times, both the tragic song, and the rhythmical gesticu- 
lation which accompanied it, were certainly so simple, that a 
single individual might do ample justice to both. But the 
Romans, it seems, preferred separate excellence to harmonious 
unison. Hence afterwards, arose their delight in the pantomimes, 
the art of which attained to great perfection in the times of 
Augustus. To judge from the names of the most famous, a 
Pylades, a Bathyllus, it was by Greeks that this dumb eloquence 
was exercised in Rome, and the lyric parts, which were expressed 
by their gesticulative dance, were delivered in Greek. At last 
Roscius, and probably not he alone, frequently played without 
a mask: of which procedure there never was an instance, so far 
as we know, among the Greeks. It might help towards the more 
splendid display of his art; and here again the pleasure which 
this gave the Romans, proves that they had more taste for the 
disproportionately conspicuous talent of a virtuoso, than for the 
harmonious impression of a work of art considered as a whole. 

In the tragic Literature of the Romans, two epochs may be 
distinguished ; the older epoch of Livius Andronicus, Nevius, 
Ennius, also of Pacuvius and Attius, both which last flourished 
awhile later than Plautus and Terence; and the polished epoch 
of the Augustan age. The former produced none but translators 
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and remodellers of Greek works, yet probably succeeded more 
truly and better in the tragic, than in the comic department. 
The soaring loftiness of expression, js apt to turn out somewhat 
awkwardly in a language still little cultivated, but it may be 
reached by an effort ; to hit off the careless gracefulness of social 
wit, requires natural humour, and fine cultivation. We have not 
(any more than in the case of Plautus and Terence) any frag- 
ments of versions from still extant Greek Tragedies, whereby 
we might form a judgment of the accuracy and general success 
of the imitation ; but a speech of some length from the Prometheus 
Unbound of Attius, is nowise unworthy of Aéschylus; even its 
metre’ is much more careful than that of the Latin Comedians 
usually is. This earlier style was brought to great perfection 
by Pacuvius and Attius, whose pieces seem to have maintained 
their place alone on the tragic stage, in Cicero's times, and even 
later, and to have had many admirers. Horace directs his jealous 
criticism against these, as he does against all the other more 
ancient Poets. 

The contemporaries of Augustus, made it the object of their 
ambition, to compete in a more original manner with the Greeks ; 
not with equal success, however, in all departments. The rage 
for attempts at tragedy, was particularly great; mention is made 
of works of this kind from the Emperor himself. The conjecture 
therefore has much in its favour, that Horace wrote his epistle 
to the Piso’s, principally with a view that these young men, who, 
perhaps without any true call to such a task, were bitten by 
the general rage, might be deterred from so critical an under- 
taking. One of the chief Tragedians of this age, was the famous 
Asinius Pollio, a man of a violently impassioned character, as 
Pliny says, and who loved the same character in works of fine 
art. It was he who brought with him from Rhodes, and set up 
in Rome, the well known group of the Farnese Steer. If his 
tragedies bore the same relation to those of Sophocles, as this bold, 
wild, but somewhat exaggerated group does to the still sublimity 
of the Niobe, the loss of these is still very much to be lamented. 

1. But in what metres may we suppose these Tragedians to have translated the 
Greek Choral Odes? Pindar’s lyric metres, which have so much resemblance to the 
Tragic, Horace declares to be inimitable in Latin. Probably the labyrinthine structure 
of the Choral Strophes was never attempted : indeed neither Roman language, nor Roman 
ears were calculated for it. The Tragedies of Seneca, never take a higher flight from the 


anapests, than to a sapphic or choriambic verse, the monotonous reiteration of which 
is very disagreeable. 
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But Pollio’s political greatness might easily dazzle his contem- 
poraries as to the true value of his poetical works. Ovid tried 
his hand on tragedy, as he did in so many other species of Poetry, 
and composed a Medea. To judge from the garrulous common- 
places of passion in his Heroides, one might expect of him, 
in Tragedy, at best an exaggerated Euripides. Yet Quinc- 
tilian assures us that here at least he might have shown what 
he had it in his power to accomplish, if he had but kept him- 
self within bounds, rather than give way to his propensity to 
extravagance. 

These and all the other tragic attempts of the Augustan age 
have perished. We cannot exactly estimate the extent of our 
loss, but to all appearance it is not extraordinarily great. In the 
first place, the Greek Tragedy laboured there under the dis- 
advantage of all transplanted exotics: the Roman Worship indeed 
was in some measure allied to that of the Greeks, (though not 
nearly so identical with it as many persons suppose,) but the 
heroic mythology of the Greeks was only introduced into Rome 
by the poets, and was in no respect attached to the national 
recollections, as it was in such a multitude of ways among the 
Greeks. There hovers before my mind’s eye the Ideal of an 
originally Roman form of Tragedy, dimly indeed, and in the 
back-ground of ages, as one would figure to himself a being, 
which has never sprung forth into reality from the womb of 
possibility. In significance and form, it would have been neces- 
sary that it should be altogether distinct from that of the Greeks, 
and that it should be religious and patriotic in the old Roman 
sense of the words. ‘Truly creative poetry can only issue from 
the interior life of a people, and from Religion which is the root 
of this life. The spirit, however, of Roman Religion was origi- 
nally, and before they endeavoured to conceal the loss of the 
substance, by tricking out the surface with foreign ornament, 
quite another spirit from that of the Grecian Religion. The 
latter had all the plastic flexibility of Art, the other the un- 
changeable fixity of the priesthood. The Roman Faith, and 
the ceremonies established on it were more earnest, more moral, 
and pious, more penetrating in their insight into Nature, more 
magic and mysterious than the Grecian Religion—than that part 
of it at least, which was exoteric to the mysteries. As the Greek 
Tragedy exhibits the struggle of the free man with destiny, 
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so the spirit of a Roman Tragedy must have been the prostration 
of all human motives beneath that hallowing, binding force, Reli- 
gio, and its revealed omnipresence in all things earthly. But 
when the craving for poetry of a cultivated character awoke in 
them, this spirit had long been extinguished. The Patricians, 
originally an Etruscan school of priesthood, had become merely 
secular statesmen and warriors, who retained their hereditary 
sacerdotal character only as a political form. Their sacred books, 
their Vedas, were then unintelligible to them, not so much by 
reason of the obsolete letter, as because they no longer possessed 
that higher science which was the key to that sanctuary. What 
the heroic legends of the Latins might have become under an 
earlier developement, and what was the colouring which properly 
belonged to them, we may still see from some traces in Virgil, 
Propertius, and Ovid, though even these Poets handled them 
as matters of antiquity. 

Moreover, though the Romans now at last were for hellenising 
in all things, they wanted that milder spirit of humanity which 
may be traced in Grecian History, Poetry, and Art from the 
Homeric age downwards. From the severest virtue, which, 
Curtius-like, buried all personal inclinations in the bosom of 
native land, they passed with fearful rapidity to an equally un- 
exampled profligacy of rapacity and lust. Never were they able 
to belie in their character the story of their first Founder, suckled, 
not at the mother’s breast, but by a ravening she-wolf. They 
were the Tragedians of the World’s History, and many a drama 
of deep woe did they exhibit with kings led in fetters and pining 
in the dungeon; they were the iron Necessity of all other nations : 
the universal destroyers for the sake of piling up at last, from 
the ruins, the mausoleum of their own dignity and freedom, 
amid the monotonous solitude of an obedient world. To them it 
was not given to touch the heart by the tempered accents of 
mental anguish, and to run with a light and sparing hand 
through the scale of the feelings. Even in Tragedy, they natu- 
rally aimed at extremes, by overleaping all intermediate grada- 
tions, both in the stoicism of heroic courage, and in the monstrous 
rage of abandoned lusts. Of all their ancient greatness nothing 
remained to them save only the defiance of pain and death, if 
need were that they should exchange for these a life of extra- 
vagant enjoyment. With this scal, accordingly, of their own 
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former nobility, they stamped their tragic heroes with a self- 
complacent and boastful profusion. 

Lastly, in the age of cultivated Literature, the dramatic 
Poets, in the midst of a people delighting, even to madness, 
in spectacle, nevertheless wanted a public for Poetry. In these 
triumphal processions, their gladiatorial games and beast-fights, 
all the magnificence of the world, all the rarities of foreign climes 
were led before the eye of the spectator; he was glutted with the 
most violent scenes of blood. On nerves thus steeled what effect 
could be produced by the finer gradations of tragic pathos? It 
was the ambition of the powerful to display to the people in 
one day, the immense spoils of foreign or civil rapine, on stages 
which were generally destroyed immediately after the use so 
made of them. What Pliny tells us of the architectural deco- 
rations of that erected by Scaurus, borders on the incredible. 
When pomp could be carried no farther, they sought to charm 
by novelty of mechanic contrivance. Thus, a Roman, in honour 
of his father’s burial solemnity, had two theatres built with their 
backs resting on each other, and both moveable on a single hinge 
in the middle, in such a manner, that at the end of the play 
they were wheeled round with all the spectators sitting in them, 
and formed into a circus in which, games of gladiators were 
exhibited. In the gratification of the eyes that of the ears was 
wholly swallowed up: rope-dancers and white elephants were 
preferred to every kind of dramatic entertainment; the em- 
broidered purple robe of the actor, as Horace tells us, was 
received with a general clapping, and so far was the great mul- 
titude from being attentive and quiet, that he compares their 
noise to the roar of the ocean, or of a forest-covered mountain 
in a storm. 

Only one specimen of the talents of the Romans for tragedy 
has come down to us; but it would be unfair to form a judgment 
from this of the lost works of better times: I mean, the ten 
Tragedies which pass under the name of Seneca. Their claim 
to his name seems to be very ambiguous: perhaps it is grounded 
only on a circumstance which rather ought to have led to a con- 
trary decision, viz. that Seneca himself is one of the dramatis 
persone in one of them, the Octavia. The learned are divided 
in their opinions on the subject. Some ascribe them partly to 
the philosopher, partly to his father, the rhetorician: others as- 
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sume the existence of a Poet, Seneca, distinct from both. In 
this point all are agreed, that all the plays are not from one 
hand, but even belong to different ages. For the honour of 
Roman taste, one would fain hold them to be after-births of 
a very late era of antiquity: but Quinctilian quotes a verse from 
the Medea’, which we actually find in the extant piece of that 
name, and, therefore, the plea will not hold good for this play, 
which seems, however, to be no great deal better than the rest. 
We find also in Lucan, a contemporary of Nero, the very same 
style of bombast, which distorts every thing great into nonsense. 
The state of constant outrage in which Rome was kept, by 
a series of blood-thirsty tyrants, produced similar outrages of 
nature even in rhetoric and poetry. The same phenomenon has 
been observed in similar epochs of modern history. Under the 
wise and mild government of a Vespasian and a Titus, and still 
more of a Trajan, the Romans returned to a purer taste. But 
to whatever age these Tragedies of Seneca may belong, they are, 
beyond all description, bombastic and frigid, utterly destitute 
of nature in character and action, full of the most revolting 
violations of propriety, and so devoid of all theatrical effect, 
that I verily believe they never intended to leave the schools 
of the Rhetoricians for the stage. With the old Tragedies, 
those highest of the creations of Grecian poetical genius, these 
have nothing in common but the name, the exterior form, and 
the mythological matter: and yet they set themselves beside them 
evidently in the intention of surpassing them, in which attempt 
they come off like a hollow hyperbole contrasted with a most 
heart-felt truth. Every common-place of tragedy is worried out 
to the last gasp; all is phrase, among which even the most simple 
is screwed. An utter poverty of mind is tricked out with wit and 
acuteness. They have fancy too, or at least a phantom of it; 
of the abuse of that faculty, we may look to these plays for 
an example. Their persons are neither ideal nor real men, but 
misshapen giants of puppets, and the wire that sets them going 
is at one time an unnatural heroism, at another a passion alike 
unnatural, which no atrocity of guilt can appal. 

1. The Author of this Medea makes his heroine strangle her children, coram populo, 
in spite of Horace’s warning, who probably when he uttered it, had a Roman example 
before his eyes, for a Greek would hardly have committed this error. The Roman Tra- 


gedians must have had a particular lust for novelty and effect to seck them in such atro- 
cities. 
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In a history, therefore, of Dramatic Art, I might have wholly 
passed by the tragedies of Seneca, but that the blind prejudice 
for all that remains to us from antiquity, has attracted many 
imitators to these compositions. They were earlier, and more 
generally known, than the Greek Tragedies. Not merely learned 
men, destitute of taste for art, have judged favourably of them, 
nay, have preferred them to the Greek Tragedies, even poets 
have deemed them worth studying. ‘The influence of Seneca 
on Corneille’s notion of tragedy is not to be mistaken; Racine 
has deigned to borrow a good deal from him in his Phedra, 
(as may be seen in Brumoy’s enumeration), and nearly the whole 
of the scene in which the heroine declares her passion. 

And here we close our disquisitions on the productions of 
Classical Antiquity. 


NINTH LECTURE. 


ON THE DRAMATIC UNITIES. 


Tue question concerning the Dramatic Regularity, for which 
the French Critics contend, may, in a considerable measure, be 
carried back to the so-called Three Unities of Aristotle. We 
will investigate what is the doctrine of the Greek Philosopher 
on this subject; how far the Greek Tragedians knew and ob- 
served these rules; whether the French Poets have really solved, 
or only adroitly slipped aside from the difficulty of observing 
them without constraint and inverisimilitude; lastly, whether 
this merit is really so great and essential, and does not rather 
involve the sacrifice of more essential beauties to so narrow 
a restriction. 

These famous Three Unities, which have given rise to a 
whole Iliad of battles among the Critics, are Unity of Action, 
of Time, and of Place. 

The validity of the first is unanimously acknowledged ; but 
then its meaning is a contested point, and, I add, it is in fact 
no easy matter to come to an understanding on the subject. 

The Unities of Place and Time some consider quite a sub- 
ordinate matter, while others lay the greatest stress on them, 
and maintain, that without the pale of these Unities there is 
no salvation for the Dramatic Poet. In France, this zeal is 
not merely confined to the learned world, it seems to be a uni- 
versal concernment ef the nation. Every Frenchman, who has 
sucked in his Boileau with his mother’s milk, holds himself a 
born champion of the Dramatic Unities, in the same way as the 
ings of England, since Henry VIII., bear the title defensor 


Tti is pleasant enough, that Aristotle has been obliged, without 
ceremony, to lend his name to these three Unities, considering 
that he speaks only of the Unity of Action, at any length, 
merely throws out an indefinite hint about the Unity of Time, 
and of the Unity of Place, says not a syllable. 
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I do not here find myself in a polemic relation to Aristotle, 
for I by no means contest the Unity of Action, properly under- 
stood. I only vindicate a greater latitude in respect of time 
and place in many species of the Drama, nay, hold it to be 
essential to them. In order, however, that we may be able 
to place ourselves in the right point of view, I must premise 
some words on the Poetics of Aristotle, those few pages, which 
have given rise to such voluminous commentaries. 

It has been clearly proved, that this treatise is only a frag- 
ment, for many important matters it does not even touch upon. 
Some of the learned have even believed it not to be a fragment of 
the true original, but of an abridgment which some person com- 
posed for his own instruction. On this point all philological 
Critics are agreed, that the text is very much corrupted, and 
they have attempted to restore it by their conjectures. Of 
its great obscurity the Critics complain either in express terms, 
or substantiate it in point of fact by rejecting the expositions 
of their predecessors, while they are alike unable to approve their 
own to those who come after them. 

With Aristotle’s ‘‘ Rhetoric,” it is quite another case. It is 
undoubtedly genuine, complete, and easy to understand. But 
in what way does he there consider the Art of Oratory? As 
a sister of the Dialectic Art, and as this produces conviction by 
its syllogisms, so does Rhetoric, in a kindred manner, produce 
persuasion. This is just the same way of considering it, as 
though one should treat of Architecture, merely as the art of 
building strongly and conveniently. This, indeed, is a _pre- 
requisite, yet this is not enough to constitute a Fine Art; but 
we require of it, that it should unite those essential purposes 
in a building with beautiful arrangement, harmonious propor- 
tions, and a correspondence of impression from the whole. Now 
when we see how Aristotle has viewed even Rhetoric on that 
side only which is accessible to the understanding, without ima- 
gination and feeling, and subservient to an exterior design: can it 
surprise us that he should have fathomed even much less of the 
mystery of Poetry, an Art which is absolved from every other 
aim than its own unconditional one of creating the beautiful 
by free invention and investing it in language? I have been 
audacious enough to maintain this, and have hitherto found no 
ground for retracting it. Lessing was of a different belief. But 
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what if Lessing himself, with his acutely analytical criticism, 
went astray on the very same road? This kind of criticism is 
completely victorious, where it exposes the contradictions, as re- 
garding the understanding, in works which were composed merely 
with the understanding; but it could scarcely elevate itself to 
the idea of a work of art created by true genius. 

The philosophical theory of the fine arts collectively the 
Ancients in general had done little towards forming into a dis- 
tinct science: though of technical manuals on each one of them 
individually, that is, treating merely of the instrumental means, 
they had no lack. But were I to choose myself a guide in this 
matter from among the ancient Philosophers, it should doubtless 
be Plato, who has comprehended the idea of the beautiful, not by 
dissection, which never can yield it, but by the intuition of an 
inspired soul, and in whose works the germs of a genuine Philo- 
sophy of Art are every where abundantly scattered. 

Let us hear what Aristotle says about the Unity of Action. 

‘We affirm that Tragedy is the imitation of a perfect and 
entire action having a certain magnitude (for there may be 
a whole without magnitude). Now a whole is what has a be- 
ginning, middle and end. A beginning is that which is not neces- 
sarily subsequent to something else, but which, from its nature, 
has something after it or arising from it. An end, on the con- 
trary, is that, which from its nature is subsequent to something 
else, either necessarily or most commonly, but without any thing 
after it. A middle is that which both follows, and is followed by 
something else. Of course, well-formed fables must not begin 
just where it may happen, nor end in the same chance-fashion, 
but must be subject to the above-mentioned forms.” 

Strictly speaking, it is contradictory to say that a whole, 
which is supposed to have parts, can be without magnitude. 
Aristotle, however, immediately explained his meaning; by mag- 
nitude, as a requisition of the beautiful, he meant certain dimen- 
sions, which are neither so small that we cannot distinguish the 
parts, nor so large that we cannot take in the whole at one view. 
This is, therefore, merely an empirical, extrinsic definition of 
the beautiful, and refers only to the constitution of our senses 
and of our powers of comprehension. His application of it, how- 
ever, to the dramatic fable, is remarkable. ‘It must have an 
extension, but such as can be easily taken in by the memory- 
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The definition of this extent, according to the circumstances of 
the theatrical exhibition, and the senses of the spectators, does 
not fall under the province of Art. As to the essence of the 
matter, the greater the extent, provided always it be perspicuous, 
the more beautiful it is.” This expression would be very favour- 
able for the compositions of Shakspeare and other romantic dra+ 
matists, who have taken into a single picture a more comprehen- 
sive sphere of life, characters, and events, than are to be found in 
the simple Greek tragedy; provided only they have been able to 
give to it the necessary unity and perspicuity, which we do not 
scruple to affirm of them. 

In another place, Aristotle demands of the Epic Poet the 
same unity of action as he does of the Dramatist, he repeats 
his former definitions, and says, the Poet must not do as the 
Historian does, who relates contemporary events, although they 
have had no influence at all upon each other. Here the require- 
ment of connexion between the exhibited events as causes and 
effects, which requirement was already implied in his explanation 
of the parts of a whole, is stated yet more distinctly. He admits, 
however, that the Epic Poet is at liberty to expatiate upon 
a greater multitude of events which tend to one main action, 
because the narrative form enables him to describe many things 
as proceeding at the same time; whereas, the Dramatic Poet 
cannot exhibit many things taking place simultaneously, but 
only that which is going on upon the stage, and the part which 
the persons who there make their appearance take in one action. 
But what if the Dramatist has now found means by a different 
construction of the scene, and a more skilful theatrical perspective 
to develope properly, and without confusion, a Fable resembling 
that of the Epos in compass, though in a more limited space ?. 
What farther could be objected to this, if the only reason for the 
veto lay in the supposed impossibility ? 

This is pretty nearly all that occurs in Aristotle’s Poetics on 
the Unity of Action. A brief examination will make it plainly 
appear, how far from adequate to the essential demands of poetry 
are rules coined out of conceptions so merely anatomical. 7 

Unity of Action is required. What is Action? Most critics 
pass over this, as though it were self-evident. In the higher 
proper sense, Action is a procedure dependent on the will of man. 
Its Unity will consist in the tendency towards a single end ; to its 
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completeness belongs all that is intermediate between the first 
resolve and the execution of the deed. 

This conception of Action applies to many Tragedies of the 
Ancients; for instance, the matricide of Orestes, the resolution of 
CEdipus to discover and punish the murderer of Laius; but by 
no means to all, much less to the modern Tragedies, at least not 
if the action be sought for in the principal persons. What comes 
to pass through them, and proceeds with them, has often as little 
to do with a resolution of the free will, as has the striking of a 
ship upon a rock in a storm. But, moreover, in the sense of the 
ancients, we must reckon as part of the action the resolution to 
bear the consequences of the deed with heroic magnanimity, and 
the execution of this determination will form part of the com- 
pleteness of the action. The pious resolution of Antigone to 
perform in person the last duties to her unburied brother, is soon 
effected, and without difficulty; but the genuineness of the reso- 
lution which alone makes it a fit subject for Tragedy is then 
proved, and then only, when, without repentance, without re- 
lapsing into weakness, she suffers death for it. And, to give an 
example from quite a different sphere, is not Shakspeare’s Julius 
Cesar, as far as concerns the action, constructed on the same 
principle? Brutus is the hero of the piece; the accomplishment 
of his great resolve consists not in the mere assassination of 
Ceesar (a deed in itself equivocal, the impulses to which might be 
ambition and jealousy), but in his approving himself, even to the 
calm sacrifice of his amiable existence, the pure Champion of 
Roman Freedom. 

Yet more: without opposition no complication of the plot 
would be possible, and this results mostly from contrariety of 
purposes and views in the acting persons. If, therefore, we re- 
strict the conception of an action to resolution and deed, then in 
most cases two or more actions will appear in the tragedy. Now 
which is the main action? Each person thinks his own the most 
important, for each is the central point to himself. Creon’s re- 
solution to maintain his royal authority by the infliction of death 
on the burier of Polynices is as stedfast as the resolution of An- 
tigone, is as important, and as we see at the end, as dangerous, 
inasmuch as it draws after it the ruin of the whole house of Creon. 
The merely negative resolution, however, might, to be sure, be 
regarded as the complement of the affirmative. But what if the 
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resolutions be not diametrically opposite, but something else? In 
the Andromache of Racine, Orestes wishes to excite Hermione to 
return his affection; Hermione wishes to compel Pyrrhus to 
marry her, or she will be revenged on him; Pyrrhus wishes to be 
rid of Hermione, and to wed Andromache; Andromache wishes. 
to save her son, and at the same time to remain true to the 
memory of her husband. Yet none has ever denied the unity of 
this piece, as all the actions are locked together, and end in one 
common catastrophe. Now which of these four is the main 
action? In strength of passion their endeavours are pretty nearly 
on a par, to all the whole happiness of their life is at stake; the 
action of Andromache has the pre-eminence in moral dignity, and 
therefore Racine was quite right in naming the piece after her. 
We see here a new condition in the conception of action, 
namely, the reference to the idea of moral freedom, by virtue of 
which alone man is considered as the prime author of his own 
resolutions. For, regarded within the province of experience, 
a resolution, as the beginning of action, is not only the cause, but 
also the effect, of antecedent motives. In this relation to a higher 
idea, we have at least sought to find the unity and completeness 
of tragedy in the sense of the Ancients: namely, its absolute be- 
ginning is the assertion of free-will, the recognition of necessity is 
its absolute end. But we hold ourselves justified in asserting this 
view of the matter to have been quite foreign to Aristotle: no- 
where does he speak of the idea of destiny as essential to Tragedy. 
We must not be urgent with him in the strict conception of action 
as resolution and deed. He somewhere says: ‘‘ the compass of a 
tragedy is always sufficiently great, where a series of probable or 
necessary consequences effects a reverse from prosperous to adverse 
fortune, or from adverse to prosperous.” It is clear, therefore, 
that he, like all the Moderns, understands by action merely some- 
thing that is going on. This action, according to him, must have 
beginning, middle and end, and therefore must be a plurality of 
mutually connected incidents. But where are the limits of this 
plurality? Is not the chain of causes and effects in both direc- 
tions infinite, and therefore would not beginning and end, where- 
ever we fix them, be alike arbitrary? In this province can there 
be any beginning or end, according to the correct definition which 
Aristotle gives of these notions? Completeness therefore would 
be quite impossible. But if, in order to Unity in a plurality of 
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incidents, nothing more is required than causal dependence, then 
this rule is extremely indefinite, and the notion of Unity may be 
contracted and extended at pleasure. For every train of incidents 
or actions, which are occasioned by each other, how much soever 
it be prolonged, may always be comprehended under a single 
point of view, and designated with a single name. If Calderon, 
in one of his plays, sets before us the conversion of Peru to 
Christianity, from its very first beginning, viz. the discovery of 
the country, to its completion, and if in that play nothing actually 
occurs which had not some influence on that event, has it not as 
much Unity in the above sense, as the simplest Greek tragedy ? 
which, however, the champions of Aristotle’s rules will by no 
means allow. 

Corneille strongly felt the difficulty of a proper definition of 
Unity, where there is a plurality of subordinate actions, and he 
attempts to escape from it in the following manner. ‘‘ I assume,” 
says he, *‘ that Unity of action consists in Unity of intrigue in 
Comedy, or unity of the opposition raised against the designs of 
the chief characters; and in Tragedy, in the Unity of danger, 
whether the hero be overcome by it, or extricate himself from it. 
At the same time I do not mean to assert, that there may not be 
several dangers in the tragedy, and several intrigues or oppositions 
in the comedy, provided only that the person fall inevitably from 
one into the other, for then the deliverance from the first danger 
does not make the action complete, as it draws another after it, 
and the clearing up of one intrigue does not set the acting persons 
at rest, for it involves them in another.” 

In the first place, the distinction here assumed between tragie 
and comic Unity is quite unessential. For the manner of com- 
position is not influenced by the circumstance, that the incidents 
in Tragedy are more serious, as they affect person and life; the 
embarrassment of the persons in Comedy, when they cannot effect 
their designs or intrigues, may equally well be termed a danger. 
Corneille, like most others, refers all to the notion of connexion 
between cause and effect. It is true, when the principal persons, 
whether by matrimony or death, are set at rest, the play is at an 
end ; but if, in order to its Unity, nothing more is requisite than 
the uninterrupted progress of an opposition, which serves to keep 
up the dramatic excitement, the simplicity of the play will be 
badly off; the Poet will have it in his power, notwithstanding 
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these rules of Unity, to go on to a boundless accumulation of in- 
cidents, as in the Thousand and One Nights, where the thread of 
the narrative never once breaks off. 

De la Motte, a French author, who has written against the 
Unities in general, would have the term Unity of Interest sub- 
stituted in place of Unity of Action. Provided that the word 
Interest be not restricted to sympathy in the destinies of an indi- 
vidual, but be taken to denote in general the direction of the mind 
at the sight of an event, I should find this explanation the most 
satisfactory and the nearest to the truth. 

But it would advantage us very little to be groping about 
after empirical definitions with the Commentators on Aristotle. 
The Idea of Unity and Whole is in no way whatever drawn from 
experience, but arises from the original free-agency of our mind. 
To account for the manner in which we come to think of Unity 
and Whole, requires nothing less than a system of metaphysics. 

The outward sense perceives in objects only an indefinite plu- 
rality of distinguishable parts; the judgment by which we com- 
prise these into an entire and complete unity, is always based on 
the reference to a higher sphere of ideas. Thus, for instance, the 
mechanical unity of a clock lies in its intention of a measure of 
time; but this intention exists only for the understanding, it is 
neither visible to the eyes, nor palpable to the hands: the organic 
unity of a plant, or an animal, lies in the idea of life; and the 
interior perception of life, of life which is itself incorporeal, though 
it appears mediately in the corporeal world, we ourselves bring 
with us to the contemplation of the individual animated object, 
otherwise we should gain nothing from the perception of that 
object. 

The separate parts of a work of Art, and—to return directly 
to our subject—the separate parts of a Tragedy, must be com- 
prehended not merely with the eye and ear, but also with the 
understanding. But, taken altogether, they serve one general 
object, namely, a collective impression on the mind. Here then, 
as in the above examples, the Unity lies in a higher sphere, in the 
feeling, or in reference to ideas. ‘This is all one, for the Feeling, 
so far as it is not merely sensual and passive, is our Sense, our 
Organ for the Infinite, which forms itself into ideas for us. 

Far, therefore, from rejecting the law of a perfect Unity in 
Tragedy, as one that may be dispensed with, I require a much 
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deeper, more intrinsic, more mysterious unity than that with 
which, I see, most modern Critics content themselves. This 
Unity I find in the tragic compositions of Shakespeare, as complete 
as in those of A@schylus and Sophocles; on the contrary, I miss it 
in many Tragedies praised for their correctness by the anatomical 
critics. 

Logical coherence, causal connection, I hold to be equally 
essential to Tragedy, and every serious Drama, because all the 
powers of the mind re-act upon each other, and if the understand- 
ing be forced to make a leap, the Imagination and the Feelings 
do not so willingly follow the representation ; but I find that the 
champions of what is called regularity have reduced this rule into 
practice with a petty subtilty, which can only serve to impede the 
Poet, and to make true excellence impossible. 

The series of consequences in a Tragedy should not be con- 
ceived of as a thin thread, to which we must give anxious heed 
lest it snap (this comparison is at any rate inapplicable, it being 
admitted that there must be a number of subordinate actions and 
interests), but as a great stream, which in its impetuous course 
overcomes many obstructions, and loses itself at last in the repose 
of the ocean. It flows, perhaps, from different sources, and cer- 
tainly receives into it other rivers, which hasten towards it from 
opposite quarters. Why should not the Poet be allowed to carry 
onwards the several, and for a while independent, streams of 
human passions even to the point of their boisterous confluence, if 
he can but place the spectator on an eminence, from which he may 
overlook their whole course? And if the body of water, thus 
swelled, again divides itself into several arms, and pours itself into 
the sea by several mouths, is it not still one and the same stream ? 

So much for the Unity of Action. On the Unity of Time we 
find in Aristotle only the following expression. ‘‘ Moreover the 
Epos differs from Tragedy in length; for the latter endeavours, 
as much as possible, to restrict itself to a single revolution of the 
sun, or to exceed it but little; the Epos is indefinite in respect of 
time, and thus differs from Tragedy. But originally this was 
the case alike in Tragedies and in Epic poems.” 

Let it be observed, in the first place, that Aristotle does not 
here lay down a precept, but only makes historical mention of a 
peculiarity in the Greek examples which he had immediately be- 
fore him. But what if the Greek Tragedians had particular. 
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reasons for restricting themselves to this extent of time, reasons 
which fall away under the present constitution of our theatres ? 
We shall presently see that this was really the case. 

Corneille finds these rules very inconvenient, as well he might ; 
he therefore prefers the most lenient interpretation, and says ‘‘ he 
would not scruple to extend the duration of the action to thirty 
hours.” Others insist rigorously and firmly on the principle. that 
the action itself shall occupy no longer time than its represen- 
tation, i.e. from two to three hours. The Dramatic Poet, ac- 
cording to their requisition, must be punctually the man of the 
clock. These critics plead a sounder cause at bottom than their 
more indulgent brethren. For in fact the sole ground of the 
rule is the observation of a verisimilitude, which they suppose 
to be necessary for allusion, namely, that the represented and 
the material time shall be identical. If once a discrepancy be 
allowed, as for instance, that from two to thirty hours, there 
will be just as good reason for proceeding still farther. The 
notion of illusion has given rise to great errors in the theory 
of art. The term has often been understood to denote the un- 
wittingly erroneous belief, that the thing represented is the 
reality. In this case the illusion would be a very torment to 
us, in the terrors of Tragedy, an Alpine load on the fancy. 
No: theatrical illusion, like all poetic illusion, is a state of waking 
dreaminess, to which we voluntarily surrender ourselves. To 
produce it, Poet and Actor must powerfully captivate the mind, 
the calculated verisimilarities do not contribute one iota towards 
‘it. That demand of illusion in the literal sense, pushed to 
the extreme, would make all poetical form an impossibility, 
for we know that the mythological and historical persons did 
not speak our language, that passionate grief does not express 
itself in verses, and so forth, What an unpoetical spectator 
would that be, who instead of following up the events with 
his sympathy, should like a gaoler, with clock or hour-glass 
in hand, count out to the heroes of the tragedy, the hours 
which they have yet to live and act! Is our soul then a piece 
of clock-work, telling hours and minutes so infallibly? Nay, 
has it not quite a different measure of time for the state of 
pleasant occupation, and for that of tedium? In the former, 
under an easy and varied activity, the hours fly apace: in the 
latter we feel all the powers of our soul impeded, and the 
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hours are lengthened out into infinitude. Thus is it in the 
present; but in memory it is quite the reverse: the interval 
of dead and empty uniformity vanishes altogether; that which 
is designated by an overflowing of multifarious impressions, 
increases in the same proportion. Our body is subject to the 
outward astronomical world, inasmuch as our organic actions 
are thereby measured: but our mind has its own ideal time, 
which is nothing else than the consciousness of the progressive 
developement of our being. In such a chronometry as this, 
the intervals occupied by an indifferent pause go for nothing, 
and two important moments, though separated by years, attach 
themselves immediately to each other. Thus, when we have 
been busily engaged with any thing before we fell asleep, we 
often resume the same train of thoughts as soon as we are awake, 
and the dreams which filled up the interval recede into their 
unsubstantial obscurity. Even so it is with the dramatic ex- 
hibition: our imagination passes lightly over the times which 
are presupposed and intimated, but which are omitted, as being 
marked by nothing of consequence; and fixes itself solely on 
the decisive moments, by the condensation of which the Poet 
gives wings to the lazy course of hours and days. 

“But,” it will be objected, “the old Tragedians, however, 
have observed the Unity of Time.” This expression is very in- 
correct ; it ought at least to be called the identity of the imagi- 
nary with the material time. But then it does not apply to 
the Ancients: what they observe is only the seeming continuity 
of time. Observe well, the seeming—for they certainly allow 
themselves to make greater advances during the choral odes, 
than could be made during the material time of their performance. 
In the Agamemnon of Aischylus the whole interval from the 
destruction of Troy to his arrival in Mycene is comprised in 
the action, and this interval must have been no inconsiderable 
number of days; in the Trachinians of Sophocles the voyage from 
Thessaly to Euboea is thrice accomplished during the course 
of the piece; in the Suppliants of Euripides during a single 
ode, there is the whole march of an army from Athens against 
Thebes, the battle is fought, and the general returns victorious. 
So far were the Greeks from troubling themselves ‘with such 
anxious calculations. But for observing the seeming continuity 
of time, they had a particular ground in the constant presence 
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of the Chorus. Where the Chorus leaves the stage, the regular 
progress is interrupted, of which procedure there is a striking 
instance in the Eumenides of A€schylus, for there is an omission 
of the whole space of time which Orestes needed for conveying 
himself from Delphi to Athens. Moreover between the three 
pieces of a trilogy, which were acted one after another, and 
were intended to compose a whole, there are gaps of time as 
considerable as there are between the three acts of many a 
Spanish Comedy. 

The Moderns in the division of their plays into acts, which, 
properly speaking, were unknown to the Greek Tragedy, have 
found a convenient means of extending the compass of the 
imaginary time without incongruity. For thus much the Poet 
may expect from the imagination of the spectator, that while 
the representation is wholly suspended, he should conceive a 
longer time to have elapsed than that which is measured by 
the rhythmical time of the Music between the acts: otherwise 
it might be as well to invite him to come and see the next act 
to-morrow, that he may find it so much the more natural. The 
division into acts properly speaking was occasioned by the omis- 
sion of the chorus in the newer Comedy. Horace prescribes 
that a tragedy should have neither more nor less than five acts. 
The rule is so unessential that Wieland was of opinion that 
Horace wished to make a joke of the young Piso’s, by inculcating 
a precept like this in so solemn a tone, as if it were a point 
of great importance. If in the Old Tragedy the end of an act 
be fixed where the stage is empty, and the Chorus is left alone 
to execute its dance and ode, we may often count less than 
five, but often also more than five acts. As a remark that in 
a representation of two or three hours in length, pretty nearly 
so many resting-points for the attention are requisite, it may 
be allowed to pass. In other respects I should be curious to 
hear a reason grounded in the nature of Dramatic Poetry, why 
a play must have just so many divisions and no more. But 
tradition and prescription rule the world: a less number of 
acts has been tolerated; to transgress the consecrated number, 
five, has been ever looked upon as an atrocious and perilous 
piece of audacity’. 


1. Three unities, five acts: why not seven persons? For the rules seem to proceed 
according to the odd numbers. 
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As a general rule, the division into acts seems to me erroneous, 
when there is no progress (as is the case in many modern plays), 
and when the opening of the new act exhibits the persons in 
exactly the same posture of affairs as at the close of the pre- 
ceding. And yet this stand-still has given much less offence 
than the assumption of a considerable interval or the representa- 
tion of irregular incidents: the reason for which forbearance 
is, that the former is merely a negative offence. 

The romantic dramatists allow themselves to change the 
scene even in the course of an act. As the stage is always 
previously left empty, there is in each instance an interruption 
of the continuity which warrants them in their assumption of 
so many intervals. If we take offence at this, yet admit the 
division into acts, we have only to consider these breaks as a 
greater number of small acts. But then it will be objected that 
this-is to justify one error by another, the violation of the Unity 
of Time by that of the Unity of Place: we will therefore consider 
more at length how far this latter rule is indispensable. 

In Aristotle, as I have already observed, it is in vain to look 
for any expression on the subject. But the Ancients, it is main- 
tained, observed this Unity. Not invariably, only in general. 
Among seven plays of A®schylus, and as many of Sophocles, 
there are two, viz., the Eumenides and the Ajax, in which there 
is a change of scene. ‘That they generally retain the same scene, 
follows of course from the constant presence of the Chorus, 
who must first be got rid of before there could be any change 
of place. Their scene also in general took in a larger compass 
than our own: not achamber, but the open area before several 
buildings; and the opening of the interior of a palace by means 
of the encyclema may be viewed in the same light as the drawing 
up of a hinder curtain on our stage. 

The objection to the change of scene rests on the same 
erroneous notion of illusion which we have already refuted. The 
removal of the action, say they, to another place wrests the 
illusion from us. Yes, indeed, if we take the imaginary for the 
real place: but then we should need to have stage-scenery of 
quite different make’. Johnson, a critic who in general is very 

1. It is calculated only for one point of view: in every other position the broken 
lines betray the imperfection of the imitation. Even about the architectural import most 
of the audience give themselves so very little trouble, that they take no offence even when 


the actors make their entrances and exits between the side-scenes, through a wall withous 
any door. 
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much for strict rules, objects very rightly, that if our imagination 
can once go the length of transporting itself eighteen hundred 
years back to Alexandria, to figure to ourselves the history of 
Antony and Cleopatra, the next step, namely, to transport our- 
selves from Alexandria to Rome, is much more easy. The 
capability of our mind to fly in thought with the swiftness of 
lightning through immeasurable space and time is acknowledged — 
in common life. And shall Poetry, whose very purpose is to 
give all manner of wings to our mind, and who has at command 
all the magic of genuine illusion, that is, of a living and enrapturing 
representation, be alone deprived of this universal prerogative ? 

Voltaire is for deriving the Unity of Place and Time from 
the Unity of Action, but his deduetions are shallow in the extreme. 
‘For the same reason,” says he, ‘‘ there must be Unity of Place, 
for a single action cannot be in progress in several places at once.” 
But we have seen that in the one main action, there is of necessity 
a concurrence of several persons, that it consists of a number 
of subordinate actions, and what should hinder these from pro- 
ceeding in several places? Is not the same war often carried 
on at once in Europe and India, and must not the historian 
exhibit the events on both stages alike in progress? 

“The Unity of Time,” continues Voltaire, “is naturally con- 
nected with the two first—If the Poet represents a conspiracy, 
and extends the action to fourteen days, he must give me an 
account of all that passes in these fourteen days.” Yes, of all 
that belongs to the matter in hand: but all the rest he passes 
by in silence, as every good story-teller would, and it never 
occurs to any one to wish to have such an account. ‘‘ If therefore 
he places before me the events of fourteen days, we have here 
fourteen different actions, however small they may be.”"—Truly, 
if the poet were so clumsy as to wind off the fourteen days, 
one after another, visibly, so that there shall be just so many 
days and nights, and the people go to bed, and get up again 
just so many times. But he thrusts into the back-ground the 
intervals which are marked by no visible advance in the action, 
he annihilates.in his picture all the pauses of absolute rest, and 
with a flying touch gives us an exact, or pretty nearly exact 
conception of the elapsed interval. But why is the privilege 
of assuming a wider interval between the two extremes of the 
play than the material time of representation, important to the 
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dramatist, nay, for many subjects, indispensable? Voltaire’s 
instance of a conspiracy is here quite in place—A conspiracy 
plotted and executed in two hours is, in the first place, a thing in- 
credible. Moreover, in reference to the characters of the acting 
persons, such a plot is quite different from one in which the con- 
ceived purpose, however dangerous, is silently persevered in by 
all the persons for a considerable time. ‘Though the Poet does 


not immediately receive this period into the exhibition, he gives - 


us a sort of perspective view of it in the minds of the characters, 
as in a mirror. In this sort of perspective Shakspeare is the 
greatest master I know: a single word often reveals an almost in- 
terminable prospect of previous states of mind. The poet who is 
tied down to the narrow limits of time, must, in many subjects, 
mutilate the action by beginning close before the last decisive 
stroke, or he must unsuitably hurry through its progress: in 
either case, he must reduce to petty dimensions the great picture 
of a violent resolve, which is no momentary ebullition, but a fixed 
will, invincibly upheld in the midst of all exterior vicissitude, till 
the time of its accomplishment is ripe. Thus cut down, it will 
no longer be what Shakspeare has so often represented, and what 
he has described in the following lines: 


Between the acting of a dreadful thing 
And the first motion, all the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream: 
The genius, and the mortal instruments 
Are then in council, and the state of man, 
Like to a little kingdom, suffers then 

The nature of an insurrection. 


But why is the practice of the Greek and of the Romantic Poets 
so different in respect of their treatment of Time and Place. The 
spirit of our criticism will not allow us to imitate the example of 
many of our modern critics, and unceremoniously pronounce the 
latter to be barbarous. On the contrary, we hold that they lived 
in very cultivated times, and were themselves exceedingly culti- 
vated. Next to the structure of the ancient theatres, which 
naturally led to the apparent continuity of time, and the immu- 
tability of the scene, the observation of this custom was favoured 
by the nature of the materials on which the-Greek dramatists had 
to work. These materials were mythology, which in itself was 
fiction, and the treatment of which, in the hands of preceding 
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poets, had collected into continuous and perspicuous masses what, 
in reality, was broken and scattered about in various ways. 
Moreover the heroic age, which they depicted, was at once very 
simple in its manners, and marvellous in its events, and thus 
every thing of its own accord went straight to the mark of a 
tragic decision. 

But the principal cause of the difference lies in the plastic 
spirit of the antique, and the picturesque spirit of romantic poetry. 
Sculpture directs our attention exclusively to the groupe which it 
sets before us, it divests it as much as possible of all external cir- 
cumstances, and where these cannot be dispensed with, they are 
indicated as lightly as possible. Painting, on the contrary, de- 
lights to exhibit not only the principal figures, but the detail of 
the surrounding scenery, and all secondary circumstances, and to 
open a prospect into a boundless distance in the background: 
light, and shade, and perspective are its peculiar charms. Hence 
in the dramatic, and especially in the tragic art of the ancients, 
the external circumstances of Place and Time are in some measure 
annihilated, while in the romantic drama their alternations serve 
to adorn its more varied pictures. Or, to express myself differ- 
ently: the principle of the antique poetry is ideal, that of the 
romantic is mystical; the former subjects space and time to the 
internal free-agency of the mind, the latter honours these incom- 
prehensible essences as supernatural powers, in which there is a 
somewhat of indwelling divinity. 
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EXCERPTA CRITICA. 
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ORTHOGRAPHY. 


1. CRASES ATTIC. 


“AYTOS, crasi Attica est pro 0 avtds idem. Simili ratione 
scribebant Attici a’yyp, a’vat, a’ywv, a vOpwros, a’ Tepos, a'rya- 
Ocs pro o avnp, o avak. o arywv, &c. Monk’s Hippol. v. 1005. 
autos sine articulo non valet idem; sed ipse, monente Porson ad 
Hec. v. 295. 

Our’ dpa est ov Tot apa, diphthongo o:, que elidi non potest, 
cum brevi vocali crasin efficiente: quod perseepe fit in Atticis 
poetis, presertim in ro: apa et ro av. Ib. v. 443. 


Ilarpga cai untppa ayuad’, arabes. 


Qua ratione a in @'raQes produci possit, ambigit H. Stephanus— 
producitur autem hoc in loco ro d@ propter crasin duarum voca- 
lium brevium, a, e, in unam longam a coalescentium, eadem 
prorsus ratione qua producitur raud pro ta éud, axwv pro 
aéxwyv, et alia ejusmodi plurima. Elmsley in Gdip. Col. v. 1195. 


Quoties articulus in vocalem desinit, vocabulum autem quod 
eum sequitur a vocali incipit, non eliditur prima posterioris vocis 
syllaba, sed cum articulo in unam syllabam per crasin coalescit. 
Verbi causa, pro Tov éuov, non Tov "wou, sed rouov scribendum 
est. 


In nostra fabula ra ‘Eevpnuata, To ‘movros, Ta ‘ua, TP Mes 
TH wavrov, scribendum erat rafevpynuara, TovmiovTos, Taya, Tw- 
Mo, ThwavTov. Scilicet in omni duarum syllabarum crasi eliditur 
iwra prioris syllabe. Quod in xgyw et similibus in vetustioribus 
codicibus fieri monuit Porsonus. Eadem est ratio in ray et 
Tapa, que pro rot av et rot apa passim leguntur. Hee qui 
attente secum consideret, nemo, opinor, dubitabit, quin pro o 
€uoi et ai Euainon o: por et ai uar, sed ovo! et dual scribendum sit. 

Elmsley Preefat. in CEdip. Tyr. x—xi. 


Dod@ 
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In vocibus per crasin conjunctis, ut xa71, kav, xav (i.e. Kal ev, 
xa dv) Iota nusquam addi oportet, nisi ubi cai cum dipththongo 
e + . 7 
crasin efficit, ut in kara pro Kai elra. 


Pors. Pref. ad Hee. p. xi. 


Recte observat Valckenaerius ra@Xa scribi non potuisse a tra- 
gico. Articulus enim cum a brevi tantum crasin facit, a@@Xov vero 
primam habet per se Eas utpote ex ae@Xov contractam. 

Porson ad Pheen. 1277. 


Kai nunquam crasin facit cum ev, nisi in compositis—Dum de 
crasibus loquimur, non abs re fortasse erit monere, xai nunquam 
cum aei crasin facere. 

Porson ad Pheen. 1422. 


2. Rarius elisio « ante ap. 


Nihil apud Atticos poétas rarius vocali ¢ ante av elisa. Citius 
in eorum scriptis decies éypay,’ dv scripsissem repereris, quam 
semel scripsisset. 

Elmsley ad Eurip. Medeam. v. 416. 


To diphthongus elidi non potest. 


Elidi non potest diphthongus in ro, sed per crasin vocalem 
longam efficit. Aristoph. Acharn. 162. 


e , , 4 
Yroorévat pevt av o Opavirns ews. 


Porson ad Med. v. 863. 





, > ww 
Ol MeV YY G@TEKVOL, 


Oi pevt drexvor edd. MSS. elisione non ferenda. Admisi oi pév 
ry’ e Reiskii conjectura. Sed cum ille particule ,év ye rarissime 
a Tragicis copulentur, si quis + expungat, non vehementer re- 
pugnem. 

Ib. ad Med. v. 1090. 


Vocalis in fine Dativi singularis raro eliditur. 


Kai mapa xairny EavOiv piva 
Ococadov oprak 


'Emtvoyxov Exove’ ev yerpt Bedos. 
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“Oprax’ pessime cepit Valck. post Musgravium, quasi esset dp- 
maxt, vocalis enim in fine dativi singularis perraro eliditur (sex- 
ties tantum, si recte recordatus sum, in omnibus Tragicorum 
reliquiis.) 

Monk ad Hippol. v. 220. 


Kai pny TporeEivw, Popryov- ws KapaTouy. 
Notanda elisio rara apud Atticos in fine dativi singularis. Non 
assentior Elmsleio ad Heracl. 693, emendanti Topyov' ws xaparo- 
pov, subaudito ovcav. Videas tamen ingeniosam ejus notam in 


Addendis, ubi alia hujus elisionis exempla corrigere tentat. 
| Ib. ad Alcest. v. 1137. 


Vocalis in fine versus elidi non potest, nisi syllaba longa pre- 


cedat. 
Porson ad Med. 510. 


3. Ionismi apud Tragicos. 


Licentiz, quam in dialectis sibi permisere Tragici, fines accu- 
rate constituere perdifficile est; Ionismos tamen quosdam adhi- 
buisse, sed parce et raro, extra controversiam est. Dixerunt 
utique Févos et Eeivos, novos et povvos, yovata et -youvara, Kopos 
et Kovpos, dopi et doupi. 

Pors. Preef. ad Hee. p. xi. 


XO. w wodrvkewos, Kai édevOepos. 


Tonicas formas in Choris Tragicis certe adhibere licuit. Extat 
agtewos Andr. 795. Iph. T. 218. TloAv€eivy in Hec. 75. Quin 
in senariis quoque nonnunquam feivos Tragicos usurpasse obser- 


vatum est. 
Monk ad Alcest. v. 584. 


> , 
4. wy 0 éxati, mapBevw réryew 


Ou Kxadov. 


Attici dicunt A@ava, dapes, éxatt, Kuvaryos, modatyos, Noyaryos, 
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Eevaryos, omadds, per a, Non per 4: quanquam autem dicunt 
‘A@ava, non dicunt 'A@avaia, sed ‘AQnvaia. 
Porson ad Orest. v. 26. 


5. Attici verborum tempora augmentum recipientia sine augmento nunquam 
adhibent *. 


In Hecuba, ut a me edita est, omissi verborum augmenti ex- 
emplum non occurrit. Locus unicus, qui huic licentiea in hoc 
dramate favet, ab ipso Brunckio, acerrimo alias hujus. licentie 
vindice, emendatus est. Et cum rarissima omnino sint talia ex- 
empla, quorum tria in Bacchis, corruptissima pene omnium fabula, 
reperiantur, plane persuasum habeo, non licuisse in Attico ser- 
mone augmentum abjicere. D. Porson Pref. ad Hee. p. iv. 


(D) Debueram fortasse ypyv excipere, quod non minus quam 
éxpnv in scena Attica occurrit, etiam apud Comicos, quomodo, ut 
uno exemplo contentus sim, Hermippum Athenai, viii, p. 344. D. 


Tovs mev ap GAXous oixoupeiv xp, 
Tléurew dé NoOcrmov &v' ova. 

Quod ait Brunckius, quedam esse verba quibus solenne sit 
augmentum abjicere, verba ea que augmentum nunquam habuere, 
abjicere non possunt. Attici semper dicunt aywya, nunquam 
Hverya, sed augmentum plusquam perfecto tempori reservant, 
(Ed. C. 1598. Similis est ratio in caBeCounv, xaOnunv, xaQevoov, 
quibus augmentum non preponunt Tragici, Comici pro arbitrio 
vel preponunt, vel abjiciunt. Duplex aliquando augmentum ad- 
misere, ut in nvecxouny, averxouny, quorum utrumque Tragicis 
familiare; sed yveyouny, quod Sophocli, Aristophani, et Platoni 
obtrudere conatur Piersonus ad Merin. p. 176, Brunckio assen- 
tiente, mera est barbaries. 

Porson. Supp. Preef. ad Hee. p. xvi. 


—In melicis autem hance licentiam sibi permiserunt Tragici. 
Xopevoe 8 audi odv xiOapav. 


Ubi augmentum in verbo yopeuce abjicitur. Habes in una Phe- 
nissarum cantilena, v. 650, dixe. 658, réxero. 686, dertev. 693, 
xtigav. 699, KrycavTo. Monk ad Alcest. v. 599. 


* Vide autem Wellauer. ad Eschyl. Pers. 302. 
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Jam hac disputatione absoluta ad Seidleri sententiam revertar, 
abjectionem augmenti nunciorum narrationibus propriam existi- 
mantis. Etenim nunc demum, quid in ea veri sit, judicare pot- 
erit. Dixi supra, caussas omittendi augmenti debere alias esse, 
quam quod hoc quiddam precipuum fuerit illarum narrationum. 
Quas autem illas caussas esse existimarem, deinde dixi. Sed ex 
si sunt tales, ut fere in solis his narrationibus locum inyeniant, 
minime inanis illa Seidleri observatio videatur necesse est. Vidi- 
mus, ut paucis complectar, omitti augmentum nunc in verbo for- 
tiore, sententiam graviter incipiente, nunc in verbo minus forti, 
media in sententia, sed initio versus, ne in rei gravis expositione 
zequabilitas numeri iambici anapesto turbetur; probari autem 
anapestum accessione augmenti natum in gravi et vehementi ex- 
ordio orationis. Ea vero hujusmodi sunt, ut vix in alios tragee- 
diarum locos, quam in longiores narrationes cadant. Nam etsi 
verbi, quod augmentum habet, non alius est usus quam ad nar- 
randum, tamen in diverbiis propter ipsam colloquiorum naturam 
ad aliquid interrogandum, respondendum, commemorandum ad- 
hibetur, ut res, si longior sit, in multas partes distrahatur. Unde 
non est locus aut gravi exordio totius narrationis, aut partis unius 
a cohrrentibus cum ea partibus distinctioni, aut perpetuationi 
zequabili plurium partium. Plane alia hec sunt in narrationibus, 
quales nunciorum esse solent. Primum enim longa narratio grave 
debet exordium habere, ut ex ipso initio intelligatur, multa se- 
quutura esse. Deinde in ipso cursu narrationis quum res magna 
vel quasi ex improviso, vel ita, ut antea ejus exspectatio excitata 
sit, infertur, fortiore et pre ceteris eminente verbo opus est. 
Denique ubi multa deinceps contexta referuntur, crebrior est ver- 
borum in principio versus collocandorum numerisque, prouti sen- 
tentiz conveniens est, aptandorum necessitas, quam ubi eadem, ut 
in colloquiis fit, in partes discerpta exponuntur. Atque ad inci- 
piendam quidem cum gravitate quadam orationem facilius adjec- 
tione augmenti, quam omissione opus est, quia liberum fere est in 
principio, quibus verbis uti velis. Tale est iilud, 


eryéevovto Anda Oeoriads Tpeis mapBevor. 
Sed si Clytemnestra prologum egisset, ita, nisi fallor, exorsa esset : 
ryevouetOa Anda Ocoriad Tpeis wapBEvor. 


Prologi quidem, certe quod ad exordium attinet, eamdem habent 
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rationem, quam narrationes nunciorum: a quibus eo tantum 
differunt, quod oratio in iis tranquilla et motus expers est, quum 
nuncii fere res admirabiles aut tristes ac funestas, quarum audien- 
darum cupidi sunt spectatores, oratione ad commovendos animos 
composita exponant. Et graviter incipiende sententie sepius 
etiam extra narrationes locus est: unde illi anapssti, érexov,- 
€udvnte, exédXevoe. In media vero oratione, quum ad rem mag- 
nam aut admirabilem perventum est, non ita liberum est, quo 
verbo quis uti velit, ut in principio, sed illud adhibendum est, 
quod quogque in loco aptissimum est et maximam vim habet. 
Quod quum est ejusmodi, ut addito augmento non possit eum 
quem debet locum tenere: is est autem plerumque primus pes 
trimetri, ut in quo aptissime oratio cum vi quadam incipiatur : 
idonea ea caussa est abjiciendi potius augmenti, quam commit- 
tendi, ut aliquid de orationis vi ac virtute detrahatur. Ejusmodi 
illa sunt, cirynoe 3 aiOnp’ xrimnoe pév Zevs yOonos* walovr'’, €0- 
pavov* wimrov 0 ém addAnAoww. Denique per rerum deinceps 
enarrandarum necessitatem fieri potest, ut aliquando etiam ubi 
non est magna quedam vis in verbo, tamen, ne aut aliud minus 
aptum verbum adhiberi necesse sit, aut numeri concinnitas ana- 
pesto turbari debeat, preferenda sit in initio versus augmenti 
abjectio. Qus quoniam semper in eo genere dicendi, quo Tragici 
in trimetris utuntur, aliquam insolentize speciem habet, consen- 
taneum est, non esse eam temere et ubivis, sed arte quadam ibi 
tantum admissam, ubi non aut forma verbi mutanda, aut aliquo 
alio modo removeri posset: cujusmodi sunt, au@i dé xuxdovvTo" 
vauBarns 3 avip tporovro’ POéyua 8 ekalgyns ties Owiker* 
ryoaTo © euvas’ KukNoUTO O wore Tokov. Hee qui reputaverit, 
jam, spero, intelliget, qui factum sit, ut plereque omnes aug- 
menti omissiones in nunciorum narrationibus, ut que fere sole 
ejus rei aliquas opportunitates preebeant, exstare inveniantur. 


Jam ergo ut summam hujus disputationis in pauca contraham, 
ita ego, quantum quidem in tanta exemplorum paucitate colligi 
potest, statuendum existimo, in ipsa natura orationis, ei trimetro 
quem tragicum vocamus adstricte, leges quasdam sitas esse, qui- 
bus augmenti vel servandi necessitas, vel abjiciendi permissio 
regatur. Que leges quum id commune habeant, ut ea debeat 
verbi forma eligi, que numerum prebeat, qui sit ad sententiam 
verborum accommodatissimus: si particulatim considerantur, 
hasce continent regulas. 
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Prima est: verbum fortius, in quo augmenti accessio anapses- 
tum facit, in principio versus positum, addi augmentum postulat : 


Ul ~ 
éyévovto Anda Oeatiad: Tpeis mapBEvor. 
Secunda: verbum fortius, in quo augmenti accessio non facit 
anapeestum, in principio versus positum, carere potest augmento: 
girynce 0 aap" 
; ‘ " ‘ , s 
xtumnoe mwéev Levs yPovtos 
malovT , eOpavov" 
ag > Fe 8 , 
winrrov © €m adAndAoiw. 
Tertia: ejusdemmodi verbum, si incipit sententiam, videtur 


etiam in medio versu carere augmento posse: quale foret illud, 
ea, qua supra digtum est, conditione : 


ryunvouvto o¢ 
mrEupat omaparypuors. 


Quarta: verbum minus forte, sive facit augmenti accessio 
anapestum, sive non facit, in principio versus positum, si ultra 
primum pedem porrigitur, caret augmento: syoato" Owutev. 

Quinta: ejusdemmodi verbum si non ultra primum pedem 
porrigitur, ut detracto augmento parum numerosum, aut vitatur, 
ut xaves, aut cum alia forma commutatur, ut cade: cum Kader. 

Hermann. Preefat. ad Bacch. pp. t—tv. 





6. Adverbia in e et «. 


Adverbia cujuscunque forms non a secundo casu nominum, 
quod somniarunt Grammatici, sed a tertio nata esse, satis ostendit 
universa linguarum ratio. Horum autem pars maxima, a dativo 
numeri pluralis orta, in ws desinebat (scilicet os); nonnulla, a 
dativo singularis, in ec vel+. Ea nempe, que a nominibus in y 
vel a desinentibus formata sunt, veteres scribebant per e, utpote 
que nihil aliud fuerint quam dativi, ita scripti ante inventas w 
et m literas. Sic a Boe, genitiv. Boés, dativ. Boet, ortum est 
avtoBoci. Dativus vero nominum in og desinentium ita olim 
formabatur, olkos, dat. oixot. orpatos, dat. orpator; ideoque 
omnia adverbia, ab hujusmodi vocibus ducta, in o« antique de- 
sinebant ; quod satis liquet ex adverbiis oot, wedot, apuot, evoor, 
que veterem terminationem adhuc retinent. Postea, ne cum nomi- 
nativo plurali confunderentur, o omisso, scripta sunt in ¢. 

Blomf. Gloss. ad. Prom. Vinct. 216. 
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7. Adjectiva composita in os. 


Omnia adjectiva composita, et in os terminata, apud antiquis- 
simos Grecos per tria genera declinabantur: amdpOyros, arop- 
O@n7n, amopOnrov. Femininas formas, cum jam paulatim ob- 
solevissent, Poets et Attici, vel ornatus vel varietatis ergo, subinde 
revocabant. Porson ad Med. 822. 


8. Verba in vw et vu. 


In tironum gratiam observandum est, hac forma, ea nempe, 
ubi vw pro vat in fine verbi ponitur, nunquam uti Tragicos, 
rarissime veteres Comicos; seepius medize, seepissime novee Comce- 
diz poetas. Paulatim et parce adhiberi ccepta_est sub mediam 
fere Aristophanis wtatem; tantum enim occurrit ouvin Av. 1611. 
ovuTrapauiyvuwy in ultima ejus fabula, Pluto 719. Czetera loca, 


ubi usurpari videtur, aut emendata sunt, aut emendanda. 
Porson ad Med. 744. 


9. MvycOncopa et Meuvycoua. 

Hac forma hujus verbi, ab Homero etiam adhibita, Iliad. x. 
390. semper utuntur Tragici, illa nunquam. Idem dici potest 
de xAnOyconat et xexrAjooua. Sed BrAnOyjcona et BeBrArcopat 
promiscue usurpant. Porson ad Med. 929. 


~ wv 
10. Ovxovv—ovxouv. 


Discrimen quod inter ovxotv et ovxovy statuunt grammatici, 
verissimum est, si Plutarchi aut Luciani scripta pro vere Gre- 
citatis norma accipiantur. Apud veteres Atticos utraque par- 
ticula semper propriam suam significationem servat. Ego ubique 
our ovv scribo, adhibita, prout opus est, vel omissa interrogatione. 

Elmsley ad Heracl. v. 256. 


iy. 


Multa sunt nomina, que, cum in singulari masculina tantum 
aut feminina sint, in plurali neutra fiunt, ut dipos, dippa, KUKAOS5 
KUKAa, KéAevOos, KedXevOa, decuos, Seaua, airos, ctta. Vid. Mus- 
gravium ad Hel. 428. Porson ad Med. 494. 


II. e 


SYNTAX. 


A SKETCH OF THE PRINCIPAL USAGES OF THE 
MIDDLE VOICE OF THE GREEK VERB, 


WHEN ITS SIGNIFICATION IS STRICTLY OBSERVED. 
Qui bene dividit, bene docet. 


Tue first four may be called usages of reflewive: the fifth the 
usage of reciprocal signification. 


I. Where A does the act on himself or on what belongs to 
himself, i. e. is the object of his own action. 
1. ‘Aanrytaro, he hanged himself. 


2. “Omwev & 0 yépwv, xearyjv do dye xoWaro xepoiv. 
Iliad. x. 33. 
II. Where A does the act on some other object M, relatively 
to himself (in the sense of the dative case put acquisitively), and 
not for another person, B. 
1 A KaTeoTpeato rov Maoov. 
He made the Persian subject, or subdued him, to himself. 
A xatéotpeWe tov Macov r@ B. res prorsus alia. 
2. To this usage belongs the following: 
Kowy arwoapevos Tov BapBapov. Thucyd. 1. 18, et similia. 
III. Where A gets an act done for himself, or for those 
belonging to him by B. 
1. Of Chryses it is said, Avoomevos Ou-yatpa, to get his 
daughter released by Agamemnon, on the payment of a ransom, 
that is, briefly, to ransom his daughter. 


Whereas of Agamemnon it is said, Oud’ aedAvoe Ovyarpa, sc. 
7t~ Xpvon. He did not grant the release, he did not release her. 
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So too Chryses to the Greeks, Tlaida 3° euol Avoarre Pirnv. 

To this head may. be appended, didatacOa rev vio, to get 
one’s son instructed. Euripides has said, with a double idiom, 
Medea, v. 297. maioas TEPLTTWS exdvoacKea Oat coous. 


2. Aaveiw, to give a loan, to lend, as A to B. 
AavelCoua, to get a loan, to borrow, as A from B. 


So too in the epigram ypycas, having lent; ypnoauevos, 
having borrowed. 

‘Avépa tts Arroryutov vmrep vwTowo Auravyns 
"Hye, mooas xXpucas, OpuaTa XpuTapevos. 

Again xpica, to utter a response; xpycacba, to seek a 
response, to consult an oracle. 

IV. Where, in such verbs as xomroua, lugeo; cevouat, 
TidkAoua, &c. the direct action is done by A on himself; but an 
accusative or other case follows of B, whom that action farther 
regards. 

lw we ee te cheep av avTov 
LevwvTar Tayées Te KUves, x. T- dr. Iliad. T. 25. 
Although fleet dogs stir themselves in pursuit of him. 


Mes ee Awvvcow TiOnvas 
Levee. - Z.138. . . res prorsus alia. 
Again, 


Tlpwrat tov ry’ adoxos te Pidn kai woTMA unTNHpP 
TirAréecOnv. Q. 710. 11. 
Tore their hair in mourning over him. 


But xelpoua is differently used. Bion has xespapevor yalras 
ew ‘Adwuc, not”Adwuv. To.this class belong duAarrw and dv- 
AaTToua. 

Duraka Tov maida.—gurakacba Tov déovra. 


‘And so too the following : 
“Qs etrwv, ov maidos opetato aidtsos “Extwp. 
Stretched out his arms to receive his son. 


Thus far the reflexive uses: now the reciprocal use. 
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V. Where the action is reciprocal betwixt two persons or 
parties, and A does to B what B does to A; as in verbs of 
contract, quarrel, war, reconciliation, and the like: 


“Ews av cadvowpeOa Tov rodeuov. Demosth. Philip. A. §. 6.— 
Till we shall have put an end to the war in which we are 
engaged with Philip, by treaty mutually agreed upon. 


In a very different sense, as follows, is d:addoa used : 


Tapnvet dé (Arxt[Siadys) Kal To Ticcaepyn un aryav erretryecOa 
Tov wodeuov ccadvoa. Thucyd. viii. §.46.—T'o be in no hurry 
to put an end to the war between the two conflicting parties in 
Greece. 


Remark.—Though on some occasions the active voice is used 
where the middle would be proper, that is, where the act is de- 
noted without relation to the agent, though there does exist a 
middle verb so to denote it, yet where the two voices exist in actual 
use, the middle denoting the action relatively to the agent, as in 
No. 11, is very seldom, if ever, in pure Attic used to denote the 
action when it regards another person. E. g. ‘Ioravat rpomatov 
may be said of an army who erect their own trophy ; for it is true, 
as far as it goes—they do erect a trophy. . But éorycaro cannot 
be said of him who erected a trophy for others, but éorncev only. 

Mus. Crit. No. I. pp. 102—104. 


CANONES DAWESIANT XI. 


2 


© Voculam av cum verbo zepioicde conjungi vetat Graecorum 
Scriptorum consuetudo.” Miscell. Crit. p. ii. Ed. B. p. ii. 

The particle dv, giving the idea of a contingent or conditional 
event, goes with the past tenses only of the indicative mood; out 
of which number zepioide is excluded, as being strictly what Clarke 
calls the present perfect tense. [Vid. ad Iliad. A. v. 37.] 


1. érumrov av—I should have been striking. 
(Sometimes translate, J should have stricken.) 
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2. ererudn dv—I should have done striking. 


- erupa bay should have stricken. 
€TvTov 


The same, mutatis mutandis, for the past tenses of Oyjoxw. 


II. 


“‘ Vocula daw et similes, comite dy, non nisi cum altera forma 
€dOn construuntur.” [M. C. p. 79. Ed. B. p. 82.] 

The passage itself from which this remark arises, may easily 
be found in the Anabasis of Xenophon. (Lib. 1. 5.9.) Ados 
nv 0 Kupos omevdwy macav Thy o0ov — vopiCwr, oow pmev av 
Oarrov EM, TocovTy aTapackevacToTépy Baciret uayeroBa. 
K. TX. 

By transposing av, and by altering the future uayeioBat, 
which does not keep that particle’s company, into payecPa, 
Dawes (with the approbation of Porson) has corrected the pas- 
sage thus: vouiCwv av, dow péev Oarrov EOn, 7. a. B. uayerOa 
—«. T. Ar. 

1. The position of av, as above, with verbs of thinking fol- 
lowed by an infinitive mood to which it refers, is very common in 
Attic Greek ; and Dawes abundantly shows it from Xenophon. 

2. “Oow and similar words are much used with dv and the 
subjunctive mood, it is true; but according to circumstances 
which will explain themselves, they are used with the optative, 
and with the indicative also sometimes. 

a. Whatever part you shall have acted towards your parents, 
your children also will act towards you; and with good reason. 

Olds rep adv epi Tous ryovers yévn, TowovTot Kal ot cavToU 
maioes wept oe ‘yevnoovTat’ eixdTws. 

8B. Act such a part towards your parents, as you could wish 
your own children to act towards yourself. 

Totovros ryiryvou epi Tous ‘yoveis, ofous av evEato mepi ceav- 
Tov ‘yityvecOa Tovs cavTov waicas. 

ry: There is not a man living whom he would have less 
thought of attacking than him. 

Oux éotw, én dvtwa av ATTOv, ext TovrTov, AGev. 

Of the two passages which shall be given from Demosthenes, 
the first shows a syntax very common and legitimate in Attic 
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prose; while the second exhibits two instances, the one correct, 
the other suspicious, at least to my apprehension of it. 

Kai -ydp ovros &ract Trovrois, ols av Tis weyav avTov yn- 
gaito,—er emoarerrépay avtnv [tyv Maxedorixny sdvapw] 
kateoxevaxey eavT@. Olynthiac. A. §. 5. 

In the same section, The subjects of Philip, says the orator, 
AvrovvTat Kai cuvexws TadarTwpovet, OUT emt ToIS Epryois, OUT 
€ml Tois avTw@y tolols EwmeEvoL dar piBew, ov0" ba av Topicwotr, 
ovTws Srws av SuvwyTa, Tav’T Eyovres SiaBécOa, KexrectpEevwv 
Tw EuTropiwy Tav ev TH XWPG did TOY odEpov. 

Translate thus: Nor able to dispose of such articles as they 
MAY produce, in the way they micuT otherwise have it in their 
power to do, on account of the war, &c. &e. 

And to preserve the Atticism, read—dézrws av ouvawro. 

3. It is well known, that the following construction, szp- 
presso av, is favoured by the tragic writers. [R. P. ad Orest. 
v. 141.] “Oxov 0 ‘AmddAwv oxatds 7, Tives copoi; Electr. Eurip. 
v. 972. But this suppression of dy with the optative also deserves 
remark. 


Oux Exrw, Stw peiova moipav 
Neiuam’, 4 coi. Prom. Vinct. vv. 299, 300. 
The following passages demand a separate consideration :- 
"Ey coi yap éouer* avipa 3 wopedeiv, ap wv 
"Exot Te kal Ouvatto, KadXoros Tovwy, CEd. R. vv. 314, 5. 
Eixy xpariorov Cav, Srws duvaro tis. Ibid. v. 979. 
And this, ‘AXX’ ei BovAa, Edn, w ware, ndéws ne Onpar, aces 


’ 4 Ld ‘ ‘ 
mavras Tous kat’ éue Swe Kal S:arywviCecOa, Saws Exarros Ta 


“kpariota duvaro. Cyropedia. 


ITI. 


‘‘ Prestandum in me recipio Sermonis Attici rationem postu- 
lare vel wot ris uryn, vel wot ris av Qiryou. Verbum utique 
optativum cum ot, der, ov, was, vel qualibet alia interro- 
gandi particula conjunctum alteram itidem dy comitem exigit ; 
subjunctivum vero respuit.” [M. C. 207. Ed. B. 207.] 

The meaning of Dawes will be best understood, perhaps, if 
we take three ways of expressing nearly the same ideas by three 
different moods of the verb. 
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a. moi Tpéyoua; whither shall I betake myself ? 
B. wot tparwua; whither must I betake myself ? 


YY. moi Tis av TparaTo; whither should one betake himself 7 
[M. C. 75. 341. Ed. B. 78. 333. ] 


1. Under the class (8) may be placed, 
"Eyo de ti MOIQ; Plut. But what must I do? 
"Eyo owe tece yy ; Ran. ubi de Euripide schylus, 
Must I hold my tongue for this coxcomb ? 
‘Qs oF VOupos! Pepe, Ti coi AQ xatrapayerr ; 
Well, what must I give you to eat? 

Dawes’s account justly exhibits the first and second verbs 
thus used, not as of the present indicative serving instead of the 
future; ‘sed forme subjunctive, que temporis futuri vi quo- 
dammodo non raro gaudet, vel potius significatu proprio ad iva, 
sive ypy wa, subauditum refertur.” 

2. Lopws xedevers. un Tp€ans miacpaTos 

Touuot petarxetv, add’ éhevOepws Oavw. Herac. 558, 559. 

“‘ Gavw subjunctivus est, ut alibi passim. Subjunctivi primam 
personam pluralem eo sensu quo Anglice dicitur, let us die, pas- 
sim occurrere nemo nescit. Rarius, nec tamen valde raro, adhi- 
betur prima persona singularis ea significatione qua dicunt nos- 
trates, let me die. In Med. 1275, verba wapéXOw dduous sine 
interrogatione recte exhibent edd. plereeque.” P. Elmsley Annot. 
in locum. 

In Porson’s Medea, the passage stands thus : 

TlapeAOw dopous ; apytat povov 


“ ; 
Aoxet pot Texvots. 


’ 


which would require to be translated with somewhat less force, 
thus: ** Shall I not enter the house ?—IJ am resolved to save the 
children from murder.” 


Our obligations to the late Mr. Elmsley are very great 
already; but it was in his power to render a yet more sub- 
stantial service to the interests of Greek literature, if he would 
have condescended to adopt the following suggestion. In scat- 
tered publications, he had demonstrated, or rendered highly pro- 
bable, many rules generally, if not universally observed, in the 
practice of Attic prosody, etymology, and syntax. For the 
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benefit of those whom Mr. Porson called his ‘“‘ tirones,” why 
should not Mr. Elmsley have reduced into a more didactic form, 
and irto a shape more accessible for reference and consultation, 
what he had so largely contributed? That press which in the 
year 1745 gave Dawes’s Miscellanea Critica to the perusal of 
Greek scholars, would have been proud to have given in the 
year 1815 a work of similar value, but of more mature execution. 


IV. 
Kai anv orote Ti oxevapiov Tov decmoTov 
“Ypeirou, e-yw oe AavOavew eroiovy aei. Plut. 1139. 

** Péeseos Attica: ratio istiusmodi hiatum, qualis in altero 
versu conspicitur, in versibus iambicis et trochaicis omnimodo 
vetat. Deinde ipsam orationem owore udeidov.—[ When you 
actually had stolen one specific thing|—éroiovy aei soloecam esse 
assevero ; sermonis autem indolem postulare ozore udéAoo. Ita- 
que utraque re conspirante, rescribo "YPEAOI, eyw.” [M. C: 
216. Ed. B. 215, 216.] 

Fielding and Young thus translate the passage fairly enough : 

Why, when you used to filch any vessel from your master, 
I always assisted you in concealing it {the theft.] 

The nature of those circumstances which demand this usage of 
Sore with the optative mood, if not sufficiently clear from the 
instance thus given, is determined by several other instances 
which Dawes has produced, of dzore similarly employed. 

Of ef wov also in the same usage preceding the optative, with 
the preter-imperfect tense (for that is the idiom) of the indicative 
mood in the other member of the sentence, Dawes has given proof 
quite sufficient. [M. C. 256. Ed. B. 253.] 


“ANAn oe Kaddn dwuaTtwv or popwnevn, 
EI OY pidwy BAEWVEIEN oixerav dépuas; 
EKAAIEN 9 dvarnvos. Sophocl. Trachin. 924. 

And wandering up and down the house, whenever she saw 
a favourite domestic, so oft the wretched dame would weep. 

The particle émet occurs in a similar construction. Kai oi 
wey ovo, emel Tis Oxo, mpodpaudvres a av eloTiKETaV’ (wohd 
yp Tov trou Oarrov eT pexov") Kat maw, eret wAnodGo o 
iwmos, Tavta éxotovv. Xenophon. Anabas. p. 45. ew emenda- 
tione Porsoni; quem vide ad Eur. Phan. 412. 

Er 
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v: 


“Quod autem eruditissimos quosque videtur fefellisse, obser- 
vare libet, Verba istius forma, cujus est aeicor, nusquam vel 
notione optativa adhiberi, vel cum vocula xév sive dy conjungi; 
sed temporibus preeteritis significatione futura perpetuo subjici. 

"Eyo yap ev pepaxeov HIIETAH> ore 

Eis rovs dicatous Kai gocpous Kal Koomous 

Movovs BAAIOIMHN.—Plaut. 88.” [M. C. 103. Ed. B. 105.] 

For I when a stripling threatened that I would visit the 
honest and wise and respectable—and no others. 


1. If this dictum be true, and I have met with nothing to 
disprove it, all the other usages of the future optative must be 
struck off the roll without delay. 


a. (noore: fare ye well. ‘Neque enim futurum istius 
forme tribuitur.” [M. C. ii. Ed. B. ii.] 


B. pad ov av écoipyy, “locutio est Greecis ignota. Futurum 
utique forme optative nihilo rectius cum particula av conjun- 
gitur, quam optanti tribuitur.”. [M. C. iv. Ed. B. iv. ] 


2. The future infinitive, it has been already remarked, keeps 
no company with the particle dv. The aversion to zpiv preceding 
it in what is called government, seems pretty much the same. 
Mr. Elmsley (ad Iph. Aul. vy. 1459.) has justly suggested, that 
aplv omapatecOa Kduas, is a solecism. The looser usage of the 
aorist infinitive with ay or without it, affords no excuse for break- 
ing down the narrow fence of its neighbour. 


3. For the same reason, Mr. Elmsley, ad Iph. T. v. 937. ap- 
pears to me justly to condemn xedevabeis Spacey as not legitimate 
Greek ; while (ad Cid. R. v. 272.) he does not with equal decision 
second the Scholiast, who, in reference to evyoua in v. 269, writes 
thus—Oapyvat det ypapeav, ov POcpeicOat. 

The syntax of the line 

‘AA’ wee mpoeOnkev éehevOepins amrodavaev 
is condemned by Dawes, on the very same principle. ‘* Nec vero 
futurum verbo mpoéOyxev commodi subjungi potest.” [M. C. iii. 
Ed. B. iii.] 

4. Inthe syntax of yéAdw, the infinitive mood following it 
most usually occurs in the future tense, but not universally. The 
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authority of Porson ad Orest. v. 929. on v. 1594. wéAAw KTavery, 
has pronounced, “ aoristum recte postponi verbo uéAXew.” Mr. 
Elmsley ad Heraclid. v. 710. gives his sentence thus on the sub- 
ject: ‘* Ubicunque levi emendatione pro ypayya: restitui potest 
ypapew aut ypawew, restituendum mihi videtur.” 


VI. 


** Nos primi monemus, forme verborum optative, cum certis 
voculis, tva puta, odpa; et yj, conjunctee eum esse usum, ut 
verbis de tempore non nisi preterito usurpatis subjungatur, isti- 
que adeo Latinorum tempori AMAREM respondeat; subjunc- 
tivum contra verbis non nisi presentis vel future significationis 
subjungi, atque alteri isti apud Romanos tempori AMEM re- 
spondere.” [M. C. 82, 3. 272. 329 = 85. 268. 321.] 


Generally speaking, where a purpose, end, result, is denoted 
by the help of the particles, tva, oppa, uy, &c. 


I. If both the action and the purpose of it belong entirely to 
time past, the purpose is denoted by the optative mood only. 


II. If the action belong to time presént or future, the pur- 
pose is denoted by the subjunctive and not otherwise. 

This is remarkably well illustrated by Dawes out of Homer 
and Plato. In the Iliad E. 127, 8. we read, 

‘AxAvv 0 av to at’ ofOaduay EXov, 7 mpiv ener, 
OP’ ed TINQUKHIZ ev Gedy dé Kal avdpa. 

“J HAVE REMOVED the mist from thine eyes, that thot 
MAYST DISTINGUISH, &c.” 

In the second Alcibiades of Plato, sub finem: worep rp 
Atopnder not tv ‘AOjvav “Opnpos aro tap opbaruav ADE- 
AEIN ty axAuy, 

OP’ eb TINQEUKOL nuev Oedv nde cat dvopa. 

‘* Homer tells us that Minerva REMOVED the mist from his 

eyes, that he MIGHT DISTINGUISH, &c.” 


Briefly, it is right to say, émopevOn, twa aor, 
and zropeverat or rropevcerat, wa wan. 
Yet a few remarks may be useful, and even necessary, to assist 


the young scholar in discriminating betwixt real exceptions and 
EE2 
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such only as appear so to be: for no one mistakes the following. 
modes of syntax as legitimate. 

gurarrere viv, Srws py olyorro. 

Tore yap eburarrere, Orws uy olynrat. 

1. Since the Greek aorist, like the Latin preterite, is not 
only taken in the narrative way, as éypawa, I wrote, but some- 
times also in the use of our present perfect, J have written ; 
it may in its latter usage be followed by the subjunctive. The 
remark is Dawes’s, when speaking most exactly on the dramatic 
passage of Homer as varied in narration by Plato, wbi supra. 
Professor Monk, ad Hippolyt. v. 1294, has shown very clearly, 
under what circumstances this syntax is legitimate. 

2. Since, in narrating past events, the Greek writers, parti- 
cularly the Tragedians, often employ the present in one part, with 
the aorist in the other part of the sentence, [vid. R. P. ad Hecub. 
v. 21.] as well as vice versa, we are not to wonder, if a syntax 
like the following be sometimes presented, with doris or with ta. 

Phen. 47. xnpvaca, [revera, exnpvéev] 
davis waOon. «. T. Xr. 
“* He proclaimed such a reward to any one, that snou.n discover 
the meaning of the riddle.” 

8. If the verb denoting the principal act, while it is true of 
the present time, which it directly expresses, be virtually true of 
the past also in its beginning and continuance, the leading verb 
may stand in the present tense, and yet the purpose be denoted 
by the optative mood. In this way, I venture, though with 
some timidity, to translate the following passage of the Rane, 
Vv. 21—24. 

Eir’ ovy vBpis Tat eori Kai wodAdy Tpvdn, 
“Or' eryo weév dv Atovucos, vies Zrauviov, 
Autos Badi{w xai rove, TovTov 3 oye, 
“Iva py Tararwporro, 440 axOos Epo ; 

“Is it mot quite abominable, that I the mighty Bacchus 
HAVE BEEN trudging on foot, while I have had this fellow 
well mounted, that he micut feel no fatigue?” ° 

To escape from the emendation of Brunck, and with a view to 
suggest an idea which may perhaps be supported ere long by 
better authority, I risk at all events a modest conjecture for the 
present. 
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4. In passages where either syntax would be legitimate in 
other respects, some peculiarity of the case determines the choice 
at once. 

The following passage presents just such an instance: 

‘H yap véous Eprrovras evmever Ted, 
“Aravra Tavooxovca traiceias STXOV, 
"EOpéWar’, oixiotipas axmonpopous 
Iliarovs, dws ryévors0e Tpos Kpeos TOE. 
Sept. c. Theb. vv. 17—20. 

There is nothing in vv. 19, 20. to condemn the reading -ye- 
vnoOe. ‘She HATH REARED, that you may become.” But in 
vv. 17, 18, the decision lies. ‘She REARED you in tender and 
helpless infancy, that you micut become one day her loyal 
guards.” 

When Porson, ad Pheen. v. 68, writes thus: ‘ Deinde xpai- 
vowev pro xpaivwow edidit Brunckius, ex Dawesii precepto, Misc. 
Crit. p. 82. Sed hanc regulam non videntur per omnia servasse 
Tragici. Confer Hec. 1128—1133.” [1120—1126.] He refers 
to a passage singularly awkward, and if it be allowed to stand © 
correctly at present, bidding more defiance to Dawes’s Canon, 
than any other which it has yet fallen in my way to observe. 


"Edecra, uy oot moAEuLos AerPOels o mais 
Tpoiav aOpoion xai Evvoyxion madw* 
Tvovres & ‘Axatot (arra Tprapdav ria 
Dpvywy és aiav ails atpoiev oroXov, 
Karerra Opixns media rpidorev TaAde 
AenXarourtes* yelroow 0 ein KaKov 
Tpwwr, €v prep voy, avak, Exauvomev. 
Had the irregularity lain on the other side, had he begun with 
the optative, and from inadvertence of mind been led by other 
thoughts to employ the subjunctive afterwards; the knot might 
then have had an easy solution. 
As it is, Dr. Blomfield’s ingenious and perhaps just mode of 
settling the point in other passages, can hardly be applied to this. 
** Verum fac aliquando subjunctivum de re preeterité adhibue- 
rint, nunquam tamen optativum de re preesenti usurparunt.” Ad 
Sept. c. Theb. ubi supra. 


III. A third syntax yet remains; which, though never, I be- 
lieve, noticed by Dawes, deserves a place here. 
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Ti dnr €noi Cnv Képoos, add ouK e€v Taxer 
"Eppey EMQUTHY THOO amo oruhou eT pas, 
“Orws médw oxy aca, TOY TavTwY TovwY 
Ampdayw ; Kpeiogov yap eis dwag Baveiv, 
*H tras aracas ne pas mTacxyet Kakws. 
Prom. Vinct. vv. 773—6. 


I have selected this passage, for two reasons: it readily presents 
its own meaning, and shows the class of construction to which it 
belongs. But Heath wanted to alter it, from the confusion in his 
mind of the rules of Latin with those of Greek syntax ; and his 
note affords a peculiar specimen of that influence operating in such 
matters, which I have mentioned in the few remarks prefixed to 
these Canons. 

‘“‘ Ut constet grammatica ratio, omnino legendum azadAaryeiny, 
ejecta particula yap, que paulo post sequitur, ne redundet me- 
trum.” Hearn ad loc, 

As every scholar possesses the Hippolytus [v. 643.] edited by 
Professor Monk, and the Gidipus Rex [v. 1389.] by Mr. Elmsley, 
it is unnecessary to give any particular explanation of what they 
have so well developed. Hermann also may be consulted with 
advantage, in his Annotationes, No. 446. on the Greek Idioms of 
Viger. 


VII. 


‘‘ Exigit sermonis ratio, ut vocule ov uy vel cum futuro Indi- 
cativo, vel cum Aoristo altero forme subjunctive construantur.” 
[M. C. 222 =221.] 

‘“* Legitime construitur vocula dws, altera uy vel comite, vel 
absente, cum aoristo secundo forme vel active vel media, uti et 
cum aoristo primo passive.” [M. C. 228, 29, 30 = 227, 28.]. 

$6 Vocula ov cum verbo subjunctives forme conjuncta alteram 
itidem «uy comitem postulat.” [M. C. 340 = 331. ]. 

According to Dawes, then, the following forms of Syntax, for 
instance, are correct: 


1. OY MH dvopevys EXHe Hirow. 
2. ‘AAX OYHIOT’ ¢& euovye MH MAOHIS TOE, 
3. Addory’ ‘OnQ= MH Teveonat kakodaiuoyos, 


4. [oxerréov, drws TovTo nan. | 
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5. [oxemréor, drws uy atcOwvra Tava. | 
6. [pvraka, orws py tuPOis. | 
And the following forms amongst others are not legitimate :— 
7. Ov py Anpnons. Read, Ov uy AHPHZEIS. 
8. “Orws dé roiro py didakns pndéva. Read, drws uy 


dates. 


9. "AX ovre w’ exuynte awynp@ mot. [Hecub. 1038 = 
1030.]. Read, ‘AXX' ovre MH’ KOYTHTE. “ Dawesius sagaciter, 
licet minus recte.” R. P. With the great critic himself, there- 
fore, read 'AXX’ oti uy puynte awnp@ wot. 

A. Under the head of No. 8, which is a case of elliptic con- 
struction, may commodiously be classed a most ingenious recovery 
of error, and a most happy defence of the true but suspected 
lection. 

Reiske, offended at the awkwardness, which nobody can deny, 
of Hecuba, v. 402, corrected the verse as follows: 


0 ‘ é ‘ oe -~ NY wf 
OuoLa, Kigoos Opuos OTws, THTO EeLopmat. 


And Porson, in his first edition of the Hecuba, adopted the cor- 
rection, with this remark— 
* Suoa, emendatio est Reiskii pro owoia, quod habent Aldus 


In his second edition he restores the genuine reading, 
e ~ ‘ 3 ‘ oa - s ef 
omoia Kiaaos dpvds, Stws THD ELomat. 


As the ivy clings to the oak, let me cling to my daughter here. 
The jingle of the Greek, which one wonders did not offend the 
nice ear of Euripides, disappears in the English translation. 

Porson’s note enlarged shall be given at full length. 

*‘ 5uo1a emendatio est Reiskii pro owota, quod habent Aldus et 
MSS. a Brunckio et Beckio recepta. Pro dws B. ovrws. Sed re 
perpensa, huic emendationi diffidere coepi, et vulgatum defendi 
posse hodie censeo. Plerumque quidem ézrws vel dzrws uy cum se- 
cunda persona, aliquando cum tertia construitur, rarius cum prima. 
Aristophanes Eccles. 296. “O7ws oé Td auppoXov AaBovres emrerTa 
mAn-clor xaOedovpeOa. Plene dixit post paullo, “Opa 0 ézws 
wOncouat Tovace tos e& doreos. Antiphanes Athenzi III. 
p- 123. B. “Onws vdwp évovra under’ doua. Retinenda etiam 
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videtur vulgata Troad. 147. lectio, frustra a Musgravio sollicitata. 
Marnp 3 ws tis wravois KXayyav"Opnaw, Srrws ékapkw ‘yw 
ModAzav.” 

The curious reader will do well to compare this note with the 
remark of Mr. Elmsley ad Acharn. 930. Sub judice lis est. 


B. That ov does not precede a verb of the subjunctive mood 
unless accompanied by py, is true enough as. an Attic Canon. 
In the Ionic Greek of Homer, the other Sy ntax is perfectly right. 

Iliad. A. 262. Ou yap mw Toious idov GVE pas, _ ovde Towpmat. 
And I only mention this now, to avoid the appearance which one 
might otherwise incur of appealing to Homer as an authority for 
Attic Syntax. Innumerable modes of spcech, cultivated by the 
Poets, and even familiar to the Prose writers of Athens are drawn 
from Homer, the vast ocean of Grecian literature. But inasmuch 
as a great deal of the original diction of Homer had become 
obsolete in the age of Pericles, and a great deal of recent varnish 
was afterwards put on by the Scholars of Alexandria, let it be 
understood, that we borrow illustration from Homer only where 
he was copied or followed by the Attic writers ; while against their 
demonstrated practice—in the present discussion—he affords no 


authority at all. [Iliad. @. 195, &c.] 


C. A very ingenious hint is started and ably defended by 
Mr. Elmsley in his Criticism on Gaisford’s edition of Markland’s 
Euripides [Quart. Review, June, 1812, pp. 453, 4.] ad Supp. v. 
1066; that ‘when ov yy») is prefixed to the future, a note of in- 
terrogation ought to be added.” And Mr. Monk, approving the 
idea, edits the Hippolytus accordingly. Vid. vv. 213, 602. 


On the particles ovx ovv a similar hint is advanced by Mr. 
Elmsley, ad (ed. R. v. 342, and pursued ad Heraclid. v. 256. 


VIII. 


““ Nec verbum activum ueOinus cum Genitivo, nec medium pe- 
Biewat cum Accusativo recte conjungitur,” sed vice versa. [M. C. 
238 =236.| Vid. et R. P. ad Med. v. 734. 

This one instance, acutely observed, belongs to that nice analogy 
by which several other verbs in their active and middle uses are 
always distinguished. In the translation which I shall venture to 
give, let not the fastidious reader find cause of displeasure. Where 
the analysis of language descends to its last stage, the words by 
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which the attempt is made to develope it, if they do trip a little, 
may expect to be forgiven. 


ol 


meOinut cé.———pelena cov. 
aginus oé.——aieuar cov. 
€XaBov cé.——é€Aaouny cov. 


otya o efouev oropa. 


Bperéwy ExecOa. 





Bpcyxous adrrew.— aye wétrow. 


” \ , ? ‘ ’ + 
wpeke THv KUAiKa.——ov maidos opétaTo. 





— 
aor Wn Aa » WN 


I quit, or part. myself from you. 
I caught———myself at you. 
To hold———ourselves by the statues. 


You will fasten 





yourself on my robes. 
He stretched——himself for his Son. 


S 


In translating, at once exactly, and with variety if it be not 
distinction, lies the difficulty ; otherwise the task would be easy 
enough. A Scholar understands the whole without any help of 
translation. 


IX. 


“Si mulier de se loquens pluralem adhibet numerum genus 
etiam adhibet masculinum ; 

** Si masculinum adhibet genus, numerum etiam adhibet plu- 
ralem. R. P. ad Hee. 515.” [M. C. 317 =310.] 

In Porson’s Letter to Dalzel, Mus. Crit. p. 335, it is said, 
‘“‘ There is a stronger exception against Dawes’s rule in Hipp. 1120. 
[Ed. Monk. 1107.] that can be brought, I believe, from any other 
quarter.” 

Whoever will take the trouble of turning to the passage itself 
and the note upon it in Mr. Monk’s edition, will find that it is all 
a mere inadvertence of the Poet, who either mistook himself at 
the moment for the Corypheea, or hastily transferred from his loci 
communes a fine train of reflection, without considering in whose 
character it must be uttered. 

Read that charming Scolium in the Medea, =xatovs dé Né-yywv— 
vv. 192—206, or that. Aewa rupavywv—119—130: and say, who 
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bat Euripides could have given sentiments so beautiful, so just, 
so profound, to the person of an illiterate nurse ? 


X. 
** Loci istius [Tliad.] Z. 479. 


rr , ‘ ad ‘ s 
Kai wore tis elmot § rarpos o Oye woAXov anueivwr” 
. , 
"Ex woA\é€uou anovra— 


‘‘ fefellit omnes, quantum sciam, syntaxis. _Nempe interpretantur 
ac si verbum idwv vel simile non incommode subaudiri posset : 
quo referretur accusativus avovra: et olim quis dicet ‘ patre vero 
hic multo est fortior’ ex pugna redeuntem conspicatus. Frustra. 
Nam plena atque integra est oratio, ista autem constructio: Kai 
Wore Tis EK TOAEMOU anovTa eiro—et olim quis de eo ex pugna 
redeunte [vel reverso] dicat."—Ad)jiciam et illud Aristoph. Nub. 
1132. 


Kal wor TON ‘YION, ei peuaOnxe rov ovyov 
"Exeivoy EI®’, dv apriws eionyaryes. 


Et mihi de filio dic, utrum didiceret.—Quem ad locum vioy esse 
accusativum more Atticorum pro nominativo positum frustra mo- 
net Cl. Kiisterus.” [M. C. 147, 8=149.] 


1. This remark on what for distinction’s sake should be 
called the Accusativos de quo, has a range of great usefulness, 
especially in the Attic Poets. 


The following in Homer, Iliad Z. 239. is rather unique: 
The wives and i ae of the Trojan soldiers crowded about 
Hector :-— 


; =n? i ” 
Eipouevat maidas Tes kactyvntous Te, ETaS TE, 
Kai woos. ‘“h.e. wepi waicwv.” Heyne. 


The Attics generally use the Accusativus de quo, with what 
is technically called an indefinite sentence after it, as in the pas- 
sage quoted above from Aristophanes. 

2. But another Syntax less noticed, may commodiously be 
mentioned here, the Accusativus rei vel facti, where the governing 
verb would otherwise require the genitive case. 
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Meifov Tt xpnters, waicas 7 Teowaspevous Pheen. 1226. 
——éav Ovnoxovtas 4 TEeTPwuEvous 


T1v0n00e————Sept. c. Theb. 228, 9 


Do you desire a greater blessing, than that your Sons should 
be alive?—If you hear that any of ours are dying or wounded. 
Perhaps it may add some illustration to a matter not commonly 
remarked, if I refer to a correspondent class of expressions in the 
Latin language. 


Spreteeque injuria forme. Mn. i. 

Ob iram interfecti ab eo domini. Livy, xxi. §.2. 
Injuria rov formam spretam fuisse. 

Iram évexa tov interfectum fuisse ab eo dominum. 


That is, not injuria forma, not iram domini; which words 
taken alone would convey ideas very different from those intended 
by Virgil and Livy. 

3. Nor has it been duly noticed, that the neuter pronouns 
in Greek are favourable to a government in the Accusative case, 
where the masculine or feminine would require the Genitive. 

perCov Te xpyCers; affords an instance immediately of what I 
wish to suggest; the intelligent reader will need no farther ex- 
planation. 


XI. 
bys 8 elvas woddA@v aryabav akios vuiv o roinTHs. 


* Locutio ista ayaa a&:os viv quo valeat, exponat velim qui in 
telligere sibi videtur. Interim vero contemplare, si vacat, quid 
inter eam et veram (ni male auguror) Aristophanis manum inter- 
sit: Dyoiv 8 elvat moAdX@v ayabev AITIO® vyiv o wowtns.” 
[M C.257=254.] And he goes on to defend his emendation 
ky what is plausible enough in the context of the passage, and 
oy showing that such a Syntax of airios is familiar to Aristo- 
phanes. 


1. A very useful article might be formed under the name of 
Errores Dawesiani. I could not say of Dawes, what some one 
pointedly said of our great Aristarchus, but too bitterly against 
the ‘learned Theban” of Emmanuel,—‘*One may learn more 
from Bentley when he is wrong, than from Barnes when he is 
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right.” And yet beyond a doubt, the detection of ingenious 
error in clever men affords instruction as well as amusement, if 
properly considered. The quick may learn modesty, and the 
slow may derive encouragement, from the very same lesson. 


‘Huiy & ‘Ayorreds akios Tims, ryuvat, 
Gavwv vrép ryns ‘EAAddos kaddor avnp. Hecub. 313. 


“Verte, Dignus Achilles, qui a nobis honorem accipiat.” 
Vide R. P. ad locum: et Elmsleium ad Acharn. 633. 


apo.be 
Kioos Toicde oditas. Sept. c. Theb. 304, 5. 





Such is the happy and certain emendation of Dr. Blomfield, who 
thus supports it: ‘‘Constructio verbi apoic@e, que e rarioribus 
est, scribas fefellit. A&schylus Homerum pro more respicit, Iliad, 
A. 94. | 
TAains xev Mevedaw érimpocuev tayvy tov" 
Tlao: dé xe Tpweoot yapw Kai xddos apo.” 


A similar passage occurs in the Iliad, 1. 303. vid. Heyn. in loc. 


2. For the benefit of those young scholars to whom this Syn- 
tax may perhaps seem strange, I shall collect instances in number 
and variety sufficient to render it at once familiar and clear. 


1. ws atwos ein Oavdrov rH mode. Xenoph. Mem. ad init, 


w A tan avow ‘ , * 
2. epyw mev nui ot} EXovet Ta Tpoonkovta adiaww auTois. 
Funeral Oration of Plato, ad init. 


8. Tpwotv 3 av peromabe syepovatov Spkov ELwpa:. Iliad. 
X. 119. 


4. Aekare ot oxnrrpov ratpwiov apM&rov aici. Ibid. B. 186. 
5. Tlocov mpiwpat cot ra xotpicia; érye. Acharn. 777. 
6. 'Qvncouai cot. Ibid. 780. 


7- KAv@i wor, airyroyoto Aws réxos, atputwry. Iliad. E. 


8. Xaipe nor, Ph Ilarpoxne, cal ev Atdao como. Ibid. ¥. 
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9. *Q TleXiov Ouyarep, 
Xaipovod pot ev Alda Sopoa 
Tov avadtov olxov oixntrevus. Alcest. 487—9. 


I would translate the last two passages thus: T'ake my blessing, 
and farewell, In the other instances, the proper rendering will 
be, at me, of me, at my hands. 

It is a mode of speaking, to which the old English and the 
modern Scottish afford parallels in plenty. 


1. Shall we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we 
not receive evil? Job ii. 10. 


2. Ask at Moses and the Prophets, Logan, Sermons. 


3. Blithe would I battle, for the right 
To ask one question at the sprite. 
Sir Walter Scott, Marmion. 


Before concluding, let me be allowed to suggest, that from what 
has been stated above, Brunck’s translation of the passage in the 
Electra of Sophocles may derive some colour and countenance of 
support. I am inclined to adopt it as right. 


Tin ydp wor av, w giria ryevebAa, 

apooopoy axovaaiu Eos, 

rin @povovrTs Kaipta ; 
A Quo enim unquam, cara progenies, audire possim aliquod 
conveniens mihi? Mus. Crit. No. IV, pp. 519—535. 
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1. Articulus cum propriis nominibus. 


Articulum raro propriis nominibus prefigunt Tragici nisi 
propter emphasin quandam, aut initio sententiw, ubi particula 
inseritur, ut infra 522, Suppl. 129. In Sophoclis Phil. 1357. aws 
Tw TavwAr€l Watt TOV Aaepriov; Aldus et MSS. recte rw.—Ib. 
677. Tov meXarav AExT pw wore tov Aws.—Omittunt rou Ald. 
et MSS. Lege rwyv. Raro, dicebam, non enim nunquam, ut 
statuere videtur Valckenaerius ad hune locum.— Porson. ad 
Pheen. 145. 





2. Neutra pluralia cum verbo plurali. 


Quantum equidem judicare possum, veteres Attici hanc licen- 
tiam, si scilicet licentia appellanda est, ut plurale verbum neutri 
plurali subjicerent, nunquam usurpabant, nisi ubi de animantibus 
ageretur. Porson. ad Hee. 1141, 





3. Verba duo diversos causus regentia. 


Greci scilicet, cum verba duo, diversos casus regentia, ad 
idem nomen eque referantur, ne nomen proprium aut pronomen 
minus suaviter repetatur, in utrovis regimine semel ponunt, al- 
tero omisso. Porson. ad Med. 734. 


4. Verba quorum futura sunt forme mediz 
“A oO ev dopos edpace, Oavuacer KrVwv. 


Oavpacns E. Oavuacets P. Lase. Sed. SavuaCw futurum 
habet Oavuaooua, non Oavuaow. Multa sunt verba, que futura 
forme medize, nusquam autem active, apud Atticos saltem, ad- 
sciscunt : quod ut exemplis confirmem, verbis axovw, ovyo, cw, 
aow, ow, auaptavw, Ovyckw, TinTw, KAdw, TEw, Tvew, futura 
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sunt axovooua, ovrynocouat, cwrycopat, acoua, Boycoua, auap- 
TyHoouat, Oavovmat, Tecovpat, KAaVcouat, TAEVTOMaL, TMVEVTOLAL. 
Alia hujusmodi non pauca reperies, quibus futurum forme ac- 
tivee aut nunquam aut rarissime tribuebant Attici. 

Monk. ad Alcest. v. 158. 


—A verbo utique onviuc forme active futurum apud Atticos 
nullum est. Sic medio duntaxat utebantur, crasin itidem suma 
adhibentes ouovuat. Dawes. Mise. Crit. p. 578. 





5. Forme futurorum passive significantium. 


Notandum tironibus, quatuor esse apud Greecos formas futu- 
rorum passive significantium. Exempla rem apertam facient. 

Primi igitur generis esse ponamus timyjoopat, oTuynooua, 
AeEouar : 

Secundi, quod Paulo post Futuri nomine distinguunt Gram- 
matici, BeBAncopat, ‘yerypavopat : 

Tertii, BAnOncoua, amah\ayOnoopuat : 

Quarti, quod apud Tragicos rarius est, awaddayyoouat, 
pavncopat. 

Prime forme, cui Futuri medii titulum dederunt Gramma- 
tici, usus passivus Atticis maxime placuit. Vide Hemsterhusium 
ad Thom. Mag. p. 852. Exempla horum futurorum passive sig- 
nificantium, que inter Tragicorum lectionem enotavi, exscribam. 


AéEouat. Hee. 901. Alc. 332. Iph. T. 1047. Herc. F. 852. 
Soph. Ckd. C. 1186. 


Tiunooua. Frag. Eur. Erecthei, l. 54. Soph. Antig. 210. 
Esch. Agam. 590. 


Zrepyoona. Eur. Electr. 310. Hipp. 1458. Soph. Elect. 
1210. Antig. 890. 


Knpv~oua. Pheen. 1646. 


‘AX\wooua. Andr. 190. Soph. Céd, T. 576, &d. Col. 1064. 
Ant. 46. 


"Eacoua. Iph. A. 331. 
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Mioncoua. Tr. 663. Ion. 623. 
Sruyncoua. Soph. Ged. T. 672. 
Andr\ocoua. Soph. CEd. C. 581. 
BovAevooua. Aisch. Theb. 204. 
"Evefoua. Orest. 509. 

“Aptona. Asch. Pers. 591. 

AvdaEoua. Helen. 1446. Soph. Ant, 726. 
"Emtragoua. Supp. 521. (531). 

Kadovua. Soph. El. 971. 

‘Overcrouma: Ed. T. 1500. 


In Heracl. 335. prnnovevcerat yapis reposuit Elmsleius. 
Alia quedam hujusmodi in Tragicorum reliquiis deprehendet 
lector. Apud ceteros Atticos frequentissima sunt. Vid. Pierson. 
ad Meerin. pp. 13, 367. Monk. ad Hippol. v. 1458. 





6. “Iva, ws, oppa cum indicativo conjuncta. 


Satis notum est particulas iva, «s, Srws, oppa cum indicativi 
temporibus preteritis aliquando conjungi. Hujus vero construc- 
tionis rationem in gratiam tironum explicabo. Quum significare 
vellent Greci aliquid futurum fuisse, si alia quedam res con- 
tigisset, tum conjunctiones istas preefigebant indicativi tempori- 
bus, prout res postularet, imperfecto, aoristis, plusquam perfecto. 
Et hee sane structura ab usibus particularum ws, wa, &c. cum 
subjunctivo et optativo prorsus distinguenda est. Dixissent qui- 
dem, 

Xpy mpoomodov ov wepqv—iv exwor UNnTEe, K. T. A; 
—that they might be able neither, &c. 
Dixissent etiam, 


Oux elwv mpoomodov repgv—wW' exoiev unre, K. T. Xr. 
—that they might be able neither, &c. 
Diversa autem ratio est sententie, 
X piv mpoorodov ov mepgu—Ww' elyov unre, x. T. Xr. 
—in which case they would be able neither, &e: 
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Exempla quedam apponam, quibus hee syntaxis, Atticorum 
fere propria, melius percipiatur. 
ANN ef THs axovovans ET Hv 
IInyis &: w@twr pparyucs, oun av eoxXouny 
To un ‘woxXeiaat Tovucv aOdov déuas, 
“Iv 4 tudes Te Kai KAvwv pydev, Ed. Tyr. 1386. 


Ei yap m’ uo yiv, vépOev @ Aidou 

Tov vex pocery novos, els a 7répavTov 

Tdprapov nev, Cecuors advTors 

‘Aryplow meAasas, ws unte Oeos, 

Myre Tis aAXos Tod éeryerynjOex. Monk. Hippol. v. 643, 


"Iv 4 tudros Te Kai KAUwY pnoev.— 
Sensus est: Utinam aurium sensum occludere possem, ut etiam 
surdus essem. Qua significatione recte dicitur i’ 7 Tupnros Te. 
Quoties enim prior sententiw pars non quid factum sit, sed quid 
fieri oportuerit, designat, particule iva, ws, dérws indicativum 
post se adsciscunt, modo de re presenti aut preeterita sermo sit. 
Nam de re futura adhibetur subjunctivus aut optativus. 
Elmsley in Gidip. Tyr. v. 1389. 





7. ‘Qs, wa, drws, oppa, wn cum optativo et subjunctivo 
conjuncta. 


Notissima quidem Dawesii regula est, Mis. Crit, p. 85, opta- 
tivum cum particulis ws, iva, dws, oppa, uy, verbis non nisi 
preterite significationis; swbjunctivum verbis non nisi presentis 
vel future significationis subjungi. Observavit autem Porsonus 
ad Phoen. 68, hanc regulam non videri per omnia servasse Tra- 
gicos; conferens Hec. 1128—-1133. Nonnunquam sane, licet 
precedat verbum preteriti temporis, effectus tamen, qui pete- 
batur, aut presens est aut futurus; ideoque verbum subjunc- 
tivum postulatur. Cum igitur nondum mortuus esset Hippolytus, 
dixit Diana 





ws um evKXeias Oavn, 
—that he may die with a good reputation. 


Alterum ws...@avor vertendum esset, that he might die, &c. 
Monk. Hippol. 1294. 
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8. Ov uy cum futuro prohibendi significatione. 
Ou ny prvapyces Exwv, © ZavOia. Ran. 525. 


Ratio hujus constructionis talis esse videtur. Nemo nescit ov 
pevecs cum interrogatione idem significare quod jéve vel etvov- 
Nostra etiam lingua eo sensu dicitur, Will you not stay? Grece 
vero rion solum ov mevers dicitur, sed etiam ov uy meveis contrario 
sensu. Hoc enim py peve vel uy petvns significat. Hunc quidem 
futuri usum nostra lingua nescit. Non enim dicere licet, Will 
you not not stay? Hoc exemplo tamen facile intelligitur, qua 
ratione Greci, qui particulas ov et mu») sepe ita conjungunt, ut 
altera alterius vim non tollat, ov un mevers eodem sensu dixerint, 
quo ovK a@ret, non abibis? My pévew enim valet amévac. 


Simili ratione Jasonis verba, 





Ou un ducpevns Eves aired s K. TX. 

accipienda sunt quasi dixerit ovx evuevns Ever girtos. A par- 
ticula negativa pay non pendent nisi tria verba dveperns € Evel 
piros : ab ov vero tota sententia, quam interrogationis nota pri- 
mus terminavi. Caveant autem tirones ne Dawesium, Brunckium, 
aliosque secuti, ov yn mevers CUM ov mH meivns confundant. Illud 
py peve Vel un mevns significat, ut modo dixi, hoc ov peveis. 
Elmsley in Medeam, v. 1120—4. 


Ewigit sermonis ratio ut vocule ov py vel cum futuro indica- 
tivo, vel cum aoristo altero forme subjunctive construantur. 
Dawesius, Mis. Crit. p. 222. 


Hec ille. Mirarer equidem, si bene Greecum esset ov uy 
uaOns, soleecum vero ov 7 ddakns. Miror etiam Dawesium non 
vidisse, exemplum quod dedit primum longe diversum esse a 
secundo. In verbis, 


Ov pn o mepioivon aredOovr. Ran. 509. 
Particula x} omnino wAeova~e:. In illis vero apud Medeam 
1151, 
Ou pr Sucperis ever Piro, 
sensus non est ove écer, sed yun toft. Meam de hac questione 


sententiam sepius exposui. Vide in primis Censure Trim. t. vii- 
p- 454. Ov may cum futuro vetantis est, cum subjunctivo vero 


negantis. Ov py j ypayves igitur valet uy ypage aut un ypans, 
ov 2 ‘ypa\yns vero ou ypaves. Elmsley in Cid. Col. v. 177. 
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9. Ov py wore erevtovra. 


Ov 7 quod seepe observavimus, cum futuro indicativo forme 
activee vel mediz construitur. Ib. 1024. 





10. Ei uj—eéap py. 
"Emer éuot Ta deliv’ érnmeidno Ern, 
Ei py paveinv wav TO auvTuxov Taos. 

Mr. Porson (ad Hec. 842) says of this passage: Facillimam 
emendationem cavein pro daveinv pretervidere viri docti, quam 
tamen adsumere potuerat e MS. Brunck. Daveiny contra linguam 
et metrum est, davoinv contra linguam. Brunck, who first ad- 
mitted davoiny into the text, believed it to be the optative of the 
second aorist épavov. In this acceptation, davoinv is certainly 
contra linguam. The second aorist Etpavoy does not exist; and 
if it existed, its optative would be @avou:. But if we agree with 
Butmann, as quoted by Erfurdt, in considering davoiny as the 
optative of the contracted future q@avw, it may safely be pro- 
nounced a legitimate Greek word. We prefer pavoiny to havein 
for the following reason—the difference between et uy gavolny, 
and ei py davein is the same as the difference between ei uy 
gave, and eav py pavy. Ei uy davoiny has the same relation 
to ¢i uy) dave, as et py avein has to eav my avy. Now it 
appears to us, that the active future is rather more proper 
in this place than the passive subjunctive. We would rather 
say, 

I will burn your house if you do not put ten pounds in a cer- 
tain place, than 


I will burn your house unless ten pounds are put in a certain 
place. Elmsley ad Sophocl. Aj. v, 312. Mus. Crit. No. ITT. 





11. “Oaws vel Saws uy. 


Plerumque quidem dws vel dmrws un cum secunda persona, 
aliquando cum tertia construitur, rarius cum prima. 
Porson, ad Hec. 398 
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12. Imperativus aoristi post 47 non solet adhiberi. 


Mnoe Trois cavTou KaKois 
To Ondv auvOeis Woe wav penn ryévos. 





Recte dicitur 7) uéudov, uy mewn, non recte dicitur «7 
meucpn. Jam péua, non est illud quidem prorsus solecum, 
sed adeo rarum, ut similia ex paucis tantum locis, eaque ut sin- 
gularia, enotarint Grammatici. Porson. in Hec. v. 1165. 





13. ee cum subjunctivo omisso av. 


Aixn yap ovK évertw opbarpois Bporaw, 
"Ooris, mpiv avopos ordaryxvov exuabery capus, 
Eruyet dedopkws 





Seepe enim zpivy cum subjunctivo jungunt Tragici, omisso av, 
quod in sermone familiari semper requiritur. Porson. ad Med. 
222.—-Subjunctivum non usurpant Tragici, nisi in priori membro, 
quod hic est dais otuyer Sedopxws, adsit negandi aut prohibendi 
significatio. Ita noster, v. 277. 


Kove a amere ™pos douous mradw, 
IIpiv dv ce yaias Tepuovwv ew Badrw. 





Idem de optativo statuendum est. 
"Ed , ‘ - ‘ , ’ 
ooke mot my orya, mplv ppacami oor, 
Tor rrovv roeicOat, mpooTuyxovrTe Tov towv., Phil. 551. 
Interdum abest particula negativa, sed ita tamen ut maneat 
sensus negativus. 


‘Apnyavoy oe mavros dvd pés éxpaerv 


Yuxny TE Kai ppovnua Kai yvwuny, mp av 
‘Apxais TE KAi voOmototw evT pins avn. Ant. 175. 


Idem ac si dixisset ovx av exuaBos. Negativam particulam in 
adjectivo auxjyavoy includi vix opus est ut moneam. 

—Minime autem pretermittendum est, pro subjunctivo haud 
raro usurpari infinitivum, licet subjunctivus pro infinitivo nun- 
quam, quod sciam, usurpetur. Noster, v. 92. 


Oude ravoera 
r a -~ 
Xodou, cad’ oida, mpiv katacxnWai Twa. 


Elmsley in Euripidis Medeam, v. 221. Mus. Crit, No. V. p. 11. 
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14. “Av neque cum presenti neque perfecto indicativo conjungitur. 





Ou yap old av et reicaimi ce, 
certum equidem habeo, veteres particulam ay neque cum presenti 
neque perfecto indicativo conjunxisse: et olim legendum conjicie- 
bam, : 
Oux olda ‘y’ ei 7. o. 

Hodie vero retinendum puto vulgatum et hic et in Medea 
(v. 937), et construendum, ov ydp olda ci reicayu av ce, quod, 
utcunque durum, defendere videtur locus Aristoph. Av. 1017, ab 


Elmsleio in egregié ipsius annotatione in Medex versum Mus. 
Crit. Tom. 11. Part. I. Monk. Alcestis, v. 48. 


15. Ma Aia, ov pa Aia, vn Aia. 
Post jusjurandum, qualia sunt, vy Aia, vy rov Ata, pa Aia, 
L ‘ ; ‘ ‘ ’ , . . . 
ov pa Qia, vy Tov A7odXw, et cetera hujusmodi, nunquam sequi- 
tur particula IE, nisi alio vocabulo interposito. 


Aristophan. Plut. 134. 144. 


Kai vy At’ evyovrai ye mAouTeEiv avtixpus. 
Kai vn Ai’, et ti y' éori Aaumpov Kal Kadov. 
Porson. Adversaria, p. 33. 


16. Tpds a ott oor idov ex céOev avtoua. Ed. Col. v. 250. 


Observa syntaxin. Grecis solenne est in juramento aliquid 
inter Preepositionem et Casum ejus interponere. Sic Euripides 


in Hippol. v. 605. 
Nai pes oé [imo rpcs ce] rhs ons Sekias evwdévov. 
Atque eorum imitatione dixit Virgilius Afn. lib. iv. v. 314. 
Per ego has Jacrymas, dextramque tuam, te. 
Elmsley ad Gd. Col. Addend. p. 361. 








17. Mevédae, coi dé Tade A€éryw, Spacw Te mpos. Orest. 614. 


Cum subito sermonem ad alium ab alio convertimus, primo 
nomen ponimus, deinde pronomen, deinde particulam. 
Porson. ad. 1. c. 
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18. Copula enclitica. 

Copula enclitica nunquam apud veteres Grecos, opinor, pre- 
positionem sequitur, nisi ea _Sententie membrum inchoat. Potuit 
igitur Atheniensis dicere, ¢ év TE 7oAEuS apxats vel €v rodeos Te 
apyxais, Non rodeos Ev 7 apxais. Ib. 887. 


19. Ae—ye. 
Ubi persona secunda prioris sententiam auget aut corrigit, 
post cé, modo interposito, modo non interpositio alio verbo, se- 
quitur particula ye. Ib. 1234. 





20. Kai—eée. 
Conjunctiones istas in eodem sententize membro haud credo 


occurrere apud istius evi (sc. Tragicorum) scriptores, nisi per 
librariorum errores. Porson. ad Orest. 614. 


21. Te re—re ye—ye uev—adda pnp. 
Té re nunquam conjungunt Attici. Porson. ad Med. 863. 


Te, vel sve nunquam secunda pedis trisyllabi syllaba esse 
potest. Porson. Pref. ad Hee. xv. 








22. Ov nv edikas y' audi cov xetpas ‘you. 
spe additur ‘ye in eadem sententia cum adda pv, Kal pny, ovde 
uv, ov uyv, sed nunquamn, nisi interposito alio verbo, ut breviter 
monui ad Hec. 403. Porson. ad Pheeniss. v. 1638. 


~ ~ ~ ~ ~ Ca ~ 
23. mro1—ov-—rra—77 "ys —O7N YiNS- 
Ilov quietem notat; wo: motum; za in utramyis partem 


sumitur, ut monuit Scholiastes ad Aristoph. Plut. 447. 
- Porson. ad Hec. 1062. 


Tléurwy ora ys tuvOavad ipuévous. 
“Ora ys P. E. T1n ys et orn ys ex Atticorum scriptis 
prorsus ejicienda esse censeo. Apud ‘Esch. Prom. 566. ubi vulgo 
legitur dan ‘ys, Oot ryns preebet cod. Mediceus. Nostro loco 


drrot accipiendum quasi esset exetoe Orrov, ut verbis utar Porsoni 
ad Hec. 1062. 


AN 
INTRODUCTION 


TO THE PRINCIPAL 


GREEK TRAGIC AND COMIC METRES 


SCANSION, STRUCTURE, AND ICTUS; 


By JAMES TATE, M.A: 


Tue Introduction here offered to the use of young Students 
may claim one merit at least, that of being unquestionably the 
first attempt of the kind. If, with great truth, it be added that 
on the compilation and composition of the work a large measure 
of time and painful thought has been bestowed, that will be a 
farther plea for its candid and liberal reception with all intelli- 
gent readers. 


The Author is duly aware, that in the plan here (generally) 
adopted of stating the approved results of the inquiries of others, 
he has foregone several opportunities to recommend favorite 
researches and remarks of his own. Plain practical utility has 
been his leading object: he might else, in developing the present 
state of metrical knowledge, have interspersed some instructive 
and even amusing facts in its history and progress up to the 
present time. 


Many things now familiar to young Academics (thanks to the 
labors of Dawes and Burney and Parr and Porson and Elmsley) 
were utterly unknown to scholars like Bentley and to Scaliger 
before him: and though it might seem an ungracious task, it 
would not be void either of pleasure or of profit to give select 
specimens of errors in metre and syntax committed by those 
illustrious men. 


If Attic literature is even now in the process of being de- 
livered from one of its greatest pests, the emendandi scabies, 
nothing could better illustrate the value of those critical labors 
by which the deliverance has been so far achieved, than to exhibit 
scholars, otherwise so justly eminent, wasting their fine talents 
and erudition on emendations crude and unprofitable, which in 
the present day could not possibly be hazarded. 


16 May, 1827. R. S. Y. 


AN 


INTRODUCTION 


GREEK TRAGIC AND COMIC METRES 


IN SCANSION, STRUCTURE, AND ICTUS. 


Tue principal verses of a regular kind are Iambic, Trochaic, 
and Anapestic. 

The Scansion in all of them is by dipodias or sets of two feet. 
Fach set is called a Metre. 

The structure of verse is such a division of each line by the 
words composing it as forms a movement most agreeable to the 
ear. 

The metrical ictus, occurring twice in each dipodia, seems to 
have struck the ear in pairs, being more strongly marked in the 
one place than in the other. Accordingly, each pair was once 
marked by the percussion of the musician’s foot. Pede ter per- 
cusso is Horace’s phrase when speaking of what is called Lambic 
Trimeter. 

Those syllables which have the metrical ictus are said also to 
be in arsi, and those which have it not, in thesi, from the terms 
apors and Qéous: the latter is sometimes called the debilis positio. 


I—The Tragic Trimeter. 


1. The Iambic Trimeter Acatalectic, (i. e. consisting of three 
entire Metres,) as used by the Tragic writers, may have in every 
place an Iambus, or, as equivalent, a Tribrach in every place but 
the last; in the odd places, ist, 3d, and 5th, it may have a Spon- 
dee, or, as equivalent, in the 1st and 3d a Dactyl, in the 1st only 
it may have an Anapest. 
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This initial Anapest of the Trimeter is hardly perceptible 
in its effect on the verse: in the short Anacreontic, 


Mecovuxriots mol wpais 
Urpehera oT “Apxros HON, K. TA. 


-it evidently produces a livelier movement. 


A Table of the Tragic Trimeter. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 
v - ve v - ve wv = ww oy 
vuvvvy vuvvvy vvy 

—- vy —wvwy 
vy - 


Verses containing pure Iambi (a), Tribrachs in 1st, 2d, 3d, 
4th, and 5th places (0, c, d, e, f), Spondees in ist, 3d, and 5th 
(g), Dactyls in 1st and 3d (Ah, i), Anapest in Ist (7), are given 
by Gaisford in his Hephestion, p. 241, or may be read in the 
following lines of the Gidipus Rex: 


« ~ 4 
8. 0 mact KAewos Oidérous KaNoupevos. 


112. morepa & év olka 4 'v arypors 6 Adios. 

26. PBivovca 0 ayédats Bovvopos, ToKowi Te. 
cR ~ - ‘yy ? e ‘ , w , 
568. mws ovv to8 ovros o codes ovuk nua Tae ; 

‘ -~ 
826. NT pos Curyivat, Kal WaTepa KaTaxTaverv. 
~ Ww 
. Th yap kakwv ameott; Tov maTépa marnp. 


30. “Ans orevarypots Kai yoo mAouTiCera:: 


, , wW , ~ ~ ’ , , 
270. pnt apoTov avTos ynv amevat Tiva. 
257. avopos ty apicrou Bacidéews T odwAOTOS. 


ye A MP AlSe § 
3 


18. iepas’ eyo mev Znvds' otde 7 nOéw. . . 


tS. 


2. The last syllable in each verse appears to be indifferently 
short or long: and even where one line ends with a short vowel, 
‘a vowel is often found at the beginning of the next, as in Ged. R. 
vv. 2,8; 6,73 7, & 

Sometimes, however, one verse with its final vowel elided 
passes by scansion into the next, as Cid. Col. vv. 1164, 5. 


‘ ’ = , 
got daclv avtov és Noryous EXOciv wodovT 
aitew, ameOev T aaharws THs devp odov. 
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The case is thus restricted by Porson, ad Med. 510. Vocalis 
in fine versus elidi non potest, nisi syllaba longa precedat. (On 
this curious subject consult Hermann’s Elementa Doctrine Me- 
trice, Lips. 1816. Glasg. 1817. pp. 36 = 22, 3.) 


3. Besides the initial Anapest (restricted, however, as below *) 
in common words, in certain proper names, which could not else 
be introduced, the Anapest is admitted also into the 2d, 3d, 4th, 
and 5th places of the verse. 


(2d.) Iph. A. 416. qv "Ipuryévecav wvopnaCes év domats. 

(3d.) Ed. Col. 1317. réraprov'Iamouésovr améoreidev ruTnp. 
(4th.) Cid. R. 285. nadricra DoiBw Teipeciav, wap’ ov Tis av. 
(5th.) Antig. 11. éuot uév ovdeis “000s, *Avtiryovn, pirrwv. 


In all these the two short syllables of the Anapest are inclosed 
betwixt two longs in the same word, and show the strongest as 
well as the most frequent case for the admission of such a licence. 
(The nature of this licence will be considered in a note (C) ch. xvii. 
on the admission of Anapests into the Iambic verse of Comedy.) 

In the few instances where the proper name begins with an 
Anapest, as Mevédaos, [piduov, &c. those names might easily 
by a different position come into the verse like other words simi- 
larly constituted. Elmsley, in his celebrated critique on Porson’s 
Hecuba, ed. 1808, considers all such cases as corrupt. (Vid. Edin- 
burgh Review, Vol. x1x. p. 69.) Porson’s judgment seems to lean 
the other way.—At all events, the whole Anapest must be con- 
tained in the same word. (Vide Hecub. Porsoni, London, 1808. 
p- xxili. =p. 18. Euripid. Porsoni a Scholefield, Cantabr. 1826. 
To these editions only any references hereafter will be regularly 
made.) 


II.—The Comic Trimeter, 


besides the initial Anapest which it takes with less restriction, 
admits the Anapest of common words in all the other places but 
the last: it admits also the Dactyl in 5th. 

Vesp. 979. catapa, cataa, | xataa, cataa, | karaBynoouat. 

Plut. 55. rv@oiueO av | Tov xpnopov y|pav OTe voet. 

1. This Anapest in the Tragics is generally included in the same word ; except where 


the line begins either with an article or with a preposition followed immediately by its 
case. Monk, Mus. Crit. I. p. 63. 


Philoct. 754. Tov tcov Xpovoy 
Orest. 888. él rude 8 rryopevov . 
Iph. A. 646. map’ €pot . 
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In the resolved or trisyllabic feet one limitation obtains: the 
concurrence of —u vu or UU v and Vv — in that order never takes 
place. The necessity for this will hereafter be seen, note (A), 
Ch. xv. 


A Table of Scansion for the Trimeter both 


Tragic and Comic. 





Ill.— The Structure of the Lambic Trimeter 
is decidedly Trochaic. 


1. The two principal divisions of this verse, which give the 
Trochaic movement to the ear, and continue it more or less to the 
close, take place after two feet and a half (M), or after three feet 
and a half (N), with the technical name of Ca@sura. One or 
other of these divisions may be considered as generally necessary 
to the just constitution of the verse, the form M however being 
more frequent than the form N, nearly as four to one: 

(M.) C&d. R. 2. rivas 708’ edpas | TATE p01 Boatere, 

(N.) 3. ixrnplos Kradoow | ekeoteupévor ; 

The four cases of the Casura (M) and the eight cases of the 
Cesura (N), as exemplified by Porson, are given below from the 
Suppl. ad Prefat. pp. xxvi. Xxvii. = 21, 22°. 





1. Nunc de cesuris videamus. Senarius, ut notum est, duas precipuas cwsuras 
habet, penthemimerim, et hepthemimerim, id est, alteram quam voco 4, que tertium 
pedem, alteram, que quartum dividat. Prioris cwsur@ quatuor sunt genera: primum 
est, quod in brevi syllaba fit; secundum, quod in brevi post elisionem ; tertium in longa, 
quartum in longa post elisionem. 

Hee. 5. (A a) Nivéveos Eaxe | dopt meceiv 'EAAnuiKe. 
1}. (4b) Tarip iv’ et wor’ | Triov Tein Téoot. 
2. (Ac) Aimey iv’ “Aiéns | ywpis @xirrar Bedv. 
42. (Ad) Kai revgera: rovd' | ovd’ adwpnros pidwv. 
Alterius cesure, quam voco B, plura sunt gencra. 
Primum, 
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2. The two minor divisions, which give or continue the Tro- 
chaic movement, frequently occur after the first foot and a half 
(L) of the verse, and before the last foot and a half (R), called 
the final Cretic (—v—-). 

(L.) CEd. R. 120. 70d roiov; | €v yap wonX’ av eFevpor waberv, 

(R.) 121. apynv Bpaxeiav ci Xaormer | éX7ioos. 

The former of these divisions (L), though not necessary, is 
always agreeable. The latter (R), requiring v— and rejecting -- 
in 5th, takes place not only in such a simple structure of words 
as that above given, but under circumstances more complex, which 
will be explained in note (B) ch. xvi., on the Cretic Termination. 
This delicacy of structure was discovered by Porson, who gave 
the name of pausa to it, p. xxxii. = 27. 





The following lines may serve to exhibit all the divisions 
connected with the structure of the verse: 
LL) O (X) @® 
(Ed. R. 81. owrnpt | Bain | Aaumrpos | womwep | Oumate. 
Prom. V. 1005. i WaT pi iva | Zyvi miatov | aryyeXov. 
4. When the line is divided in medio versu with the elision of 
a short vowel in the same word, or in the little words added to it, 
such as é€, ue, a, ye, Te, that division is called by Porson the 
quasi-ce@sura, p. XXvli. = 22. 











CEd. R. 779. avyp ydp ev Seimrvots | vreprAnabels peOns. 
Hecub. 355. ryuvaki mapOévas +’ | arofsderros wera. 
Aj. Fl. 435. ra mp@ra xaddtoret | apioTevaas oTparov. 
Hecub. 387. xevrerre, py cpeidecO” | eyw “recov Tapiw. 


Verses of this latter formation Elmsley ingeniously defends, by an 
hypothesis that the vowel causing the elision might be treated as 


Primum, cum in fine disyllabi vel h isyllabi occurrit sine elisione ; secundum, . 
post elisionem ; tertium, cum brevis sy est enclitica vox; quartum, cum non est 
enclitica, sed talis que sententiam inchoare nequeat; quintum, cum vox ista ad prece- 
dentia quidem refertur, potest vero inchoare sententiam ; sextum, cum syllaba brevis post 
elisionem fit. Duo alia casure hujus genera ceteris minus jucunda sunt, ubi sensus post 
tertium pedem suspenditur, et post distinctionem sequitur vox monosyllaba, vel sine 
elisione, vel per elisionem facta. 

Hee. 1. (Ba) “Hew vexpov xevOpwva | kat oxorou mvdas. 

—— 248. (Bb) TIoAAwv Aoywu evpnuad’ | wore py Oaveiv. 

—266. (Bc) Keivy yap wreodv vw | eis Tpoiav +’ ayer. 
——319. (Bd) TuuBov dé Bovroinny av | aviovpevov. 

Soph. El. 530. (Be) ‘Ewet matnp ovtos ads | dv Opnveis dei. 

—— Phil. 1304. (Bf) "AXX’ obr’ enol Kadrdv 708" | eotlv ovrE Goi. 
Esch. Theb. 1055. (Bx) AN’ dv mods otvye, ov | Tyee Tapy; 
Soph. El. 1038. (Bh) “Orav yap «b porns, TOO | ryioe ov ve. 
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appertaining to the precedent word, and be so pronounced as to 
produce a kind of hepthemimeral cesura (in this treatise marked 
by the letter N): 
Ta TpwTa KaddoTeLa | pirrevcas oTparTov. 
Vid. Notes on the Ajax, Mus. Crit. I. p. 477. 
5. Several instances, however, are found of the line divided 

in medio versu without any such elision, a worse structure still. 

Aj. Fl. 1091. Mevedae, | ay yvepas | vrogTHaas | aodas. 

Pers. 509= 515. Opyxny | repacavtes | poy | roAA@ Tov. 

On this latter verse vid. the Note of Blomfield, and Hermann’s 
remark in the work already quoted, p. 110=70. 


6. But though the verse sometimes does occur with its 3d 
and 4th feet constructed as in the instances above, yet there is a 
structure of the words which the Tragic writers never admit ; 
that structure which divides the line by the dipodias of scansion 
like the artificial verse preserved by Atheneus: 


Lé rov Boros | upoxrvras | duoyeinepor. 
The following line, scarcely less objectionable as it stood in 
the former editions of Aischylus, Pers. 501 = 507, 
Erpatos wepG | kpuoradromiya | dud sopov, 
has been corrected by an easy transposition : 
Kpvoraddornya | cia wopov otparos mepa. 
Vide Porson, u. s. pp. xxix, xxx. = 24, 25. 


IV.—The Structure of the Comic Trimeter 


1. frequently admits such lines as are divided in medio versu 
without the quasi-ceesura, and, though somewhat rarely, such also 
as divide the line by the dipodias of scansion. 

Plutus, 68. azoXA@ Tov avOpwrov | kaxiora TOUTOVi. 

Acharn. 183. o7rovdas pépes | TOV auTéedwy | TETUNMEVOD 5 


2. It readily admits also a Spondee in the 5th foot without 
any regard to the law of Cretic termination, as 

Plut. 2. Aoddov yevécOar rapadpovowros | derrorov. 
29. Kaxas Emparrov kat wevns nv. | Oidd ror. 
63. Aéyov Tov avopa Kai tov opuw | Tov Beov. 
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3.. And even when a Dactyl occupies the 5th foot, the modes 
of concluding the verse which usually occur are those most di- 
rectly unlike to the Tragic conclusion: as 


Plut. 55. wv@oiue@’ av rov xX png mov OV, | 6 Tl VOEL- 
while forms of this kind are comparatively rare : 


Plut. 822. "Evdov uévew qv" edaxve yap | ta BAEapa pov. 
1148. "Emer amroXurwv Tovs Oeovs | evOade pevers ; 





V.—The Iambic Tetrameter Catalectic, 


1. peculiar to Comedy, consists of eight feet all but a syl- 
lable; or may be considered as two dimeters, of which the first is 
complete in the technical measure, the second is one syllable short 
of it. 

This tetrameter line, the most harmonious of I[ambic verses, 
is said to have its second dimeter catalectic to its first: the same 
mode of speaking prevails as to Trochaic and Anapestic tetra- 
meters. 

The table of scansion below, exhibiting all the admissible feet, 
is drawn up in every point agreeably to Porson’s account of the 
feet separately allowable; except that Elmsley’s plea for the ad- 
mission (but very rarely) of »— of a common word in 4th is here 
received as legitimate. See his able argument on that question, 
Edinb. Rev. u. s. p. 84. 


2. In the resolved or trisyllabic feet one restriction obtains ; 
that the concurrence of the feet - Uv or Uuv and uv — in that 
order never takes place; a rule which even in the freer construc- 
tion of the Trimeter (Ch, ii.) is always strictly observed from its 
essential necessity. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Vv ——. wv _— Vv wv = Vv — w — v= Vw 
Vv vv vvwv www vw ww vw wv wey 
— —_— —_— Cdl ball -_ 
—- wey ~— wy — wy 
Vv — wy _ wv _ vv — wwe = 
(PLE. vu = recipit.) 


Propii we — Nominis. wu 
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3. From the first appearance of the scansional table here 
exhibited, it might be supposed that the varieties of this verse 
would be exceedingly numerous. ‘Two considerations, however, 
for which we are indebted to the acuteness and diligence of 
Elmsley, show sufficient cause why the actual number of those 
varieties is comparatively small : 

‘All the trisyllabic feet which are admissible into Comic 
Iambics are employed with much greater moderation in the ca- 
talectic tetrameters than in the common trimeters.” Edinb. Rev. 
u. s. p. 83. 

**The Comic Poets admit Anapests more willingly and fre- 
quently into Ist, 3d, and 5th places, than into the 2d, 4th, and 
6th of the tetrameter.” Edinb. Rev. u. s. p. 87. 


4. In the verses quoted below from Porson (xliii. = 38) ex- 
amples of the less usual feet will be found: of (a) Uv v in 4th, of 
(6) vo in 6th, and of (c) and (d) wv— proprii nominis in 
4th and 7th. 

The vu vu — (e) of a common word in 4th is given in deference 
to the judgment of Elmsley (Nub. 1059.) : 


(a.) mpwricta uev yap eva tye Twa Kabeicey éyKaduWas. 
(b.) ovxy ATTov H viv ot AadodvTes. HALBLos yap noOa. 

(c.) ‘AyirAdXea tw’ 4 NiwByv, 7O mpoowror ovyxi devs. 
(d.) éyévero, Mevariamas roiwv, Paidpas te, Lyvedomny oe. 
(e.) moAXois’ 0 your [1nAeds EAaBev dia TOVTO THY mayapay. 


5. The structure generally agrees with the scansion, and 
divides the verse into two dimeters. In the Plutus, those lines 
which have this division are to those lines which divide the verse 
in the middle of a word or after an article &c. nearly as four to 
one: 


Plut. 257, 8. ovKouv opas opuwpévous | nwas mura mpoOvnws, 
ws ciKOS eoTw aabevers | yépovras avopas non 
284, 5. adr ouKér” av Kpurvaupe’ TOV | IIX\ouvrov yap, 
Ph "yopes, 77 KEL 
aywv Oo decroTns, Os v| mas wAoucious Tone. 





And very often the verse is even so constructed as to give a 
succession of Iambic dipodias separately heard : 
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Plut. 253, 4. °Q wodrAad oy | To deordrn | Tavrov Qupov | da- 
ryovres, 
avopes pitor—xat Snuorat | kai Tov troveiv | épac- 
ral. 

After these pleasing specimens of the long Iambic, it is proper 
to state that the comedy from which they are taken exhibits in all 
respects a smoothness and regularity of versification unknown to 
the earlier plays of Aristophanes. (Elmsley, u. s. p. 83.) 


N. B. Of the nature of that licence which admits the Ana- 
pest, whether more or less frequently, into any place of the comic 
verse but the last some account may be reasonably demanded. 
A probable solution of the difficulty will be offered in the note 
(C), ch. xvii., subjoined. 


VI.—The Trochaic Tetrameter Catalectie of Tragedy, 


1. consists of eight feet all but a syllable, or may be considered 
as made up of two dimeters, of which the second is catalectic 
(vide ch. v. §. 1.) to the first. 

Its separate feet are shown in the scansional table below; and 
the Dactyl of a proper name, admissible only in certain places, is 
marked by the letters P. N. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
- vw —- vil - v - wir wv - wh -v 
vuy vuvl uve vuvud uve vuvuivv v 
vue vu vue 
P.N. - ve —wel] -— ve — wy — uy 


The Dactyl of a proper name is admitted chiefly where its 
two short syllables are inclosed between two longs in the same 
word; very rarely where the word begins with them; under 
other circumstances, never. 


Iph. A. 882. eis ap "Iperyévecav ‘ EXevns | vooTos nv eT pwpmevos. 
1331. aavres “EXAnves, otparos dé | Muppdovwr ov cor 
maphy 5 
Orest. 1549. Evryyovev + eunv, UvAddqv re | rev rade Eup 
dpavra (ot. 





Ge 
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On the Dactyl or Anapest of proper names in the Trochaic or 
Tambic verse of Tragedy a suggestion will be offered in the note 
(C) ch. xvii. 

In the two following lines will be found specimens of the pure 
Trochaic verse and of the Trochaic Spondee in all its places : 


’ ~ * ~ ww 
Pheen. 631. avTiratopat KTEVWY GE. | Kaue Tove €pws exer. 


‘ ”~ \ Ca ‘ 
609. koumds el, orovdais remoOus, | ai ce cwovow Oa- 
vet. 





2. As to scansion, one limitation only obtains, that ~ — (or 
uv) in 6th never precedes UUv inthe 7th. Even in comedy 
a verse like the following is exceedingly rare: (R. P. xlviii. = 43.) 


Oire ydp vavayos, av un yns AaBnra | Pepopevos. 
whereas of —v or Vu in 6th preceding Uv u in 7th instances in 


Tragic verse are not at all uncommon. (The following line ex- 
hibits also U vu uv in Ist and 5th.) 


Pheen. 618. ‘Avooios wégbuxas’ GAN’ ov awarpidos, ws av, | mode- 
patos. 

3. In structure, the most important point is this; that the 
first dimeter must be divided from the second after some word 
which allows a pause in the sense; not after a preposition, for 
instance, or article belonging in syntax to the second dimeter. 
(The following lines exhibit also V v — in 2nd and 6th.) 


Orest. 787. ws vv ixerevow me cwoa.| TO rye dikatov wo Eye. 
Pheen. 621. wai ov, prep; ov Dems cor | pnt pos ovouatew Kapa. 


4. If the first dipodia of the verse is contained in entire 
words, (and so as to be followed at least by a slight break of the 
sense,) the second foot is a Trochee (or may be a T'ribrach) : 

Pheen. 636. ws attuos, | oixtpa twacywr, e€edavvouat xOoves. 

Orest. 788. jntépos dé | and toot uvqpa. modeuia yap nv. 

Bacch. 585 = 629. «a0 o Bpouos, | ws Euorye haiverat, dokav 
Aeryw. 

This nicety of structure in the long Trochaic of Tragedy was 
first discovered by Professor Porson: not an idea of such a canon 
seems ever to have been hinted before. (Vid. Kidd’s Tracts and 
Misc. Criticisms of Porson, p. 197.—.Class. Journ. No. xiv. 
pp- 166, 7.—Maltby’s Lexicon Greco-Prosodiacum, p. Ixvii.) 
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In the following lines, apparently exceptions to the rule, the 
true sense marks the true structure also: 

Orest. 1523. mavrayov | Gnv nov padrrAov 7 Oavew Tois ow- 

Ppoorv. 

Here ravraxov belongs to the whole sentence, and not to (nv 
exclusively. 

Iph. A. 1318. rov ye THs Beas maida, | Téxvov, @ ye Sevp’ 

eAnAvOas. 

Here no pause of sense takes place after eas, (which read as 
a monosyllable,) but the words from tov to maida are inclosed as 
it were in a vinculum of syntax. 

The two following verses, the first with an enclitic after the 
four initial syllables, the second with such a word as is always 
subjoined to other words, have their natural division after the 
fifth syllable, and all is correct accordingly : 


Iph. A. 1354. xarOaveiv pév pot | desoxtat’ Touro 8 avTo Bou- 
Aouat. 

897. addr’ exAnOns ‘you | raraiwns wapBevov diros 
oats. 

Nor does the following verse, 





” ’ , ~ ~ > , 
Orest. 794. Tour exetvo xrac@ ETaipous, an TO ouryryeves Movor, 


contain any real exception to the canon: for the first dipodia does 
not end with a word marked by any pause of utterance. Quite 
the contrary indeed; for exetvo is pronounced in immediate con- 
tact with xrac@e : 
TovT éxewoxracd €Taipous, K. T-X. 

otherwise the 2nd foot would not be a spondee at all. (Some- 
thing more on this head will be found in note (B), ch. xvi., where 
lines like the following are considered : 


Hecub. 723. ‘Hyeis ueév ovv ewpev, ovde Yravopuev.) 


5. If the verse is concluded by one word forming the Cretic 
termination (— V-—), or by more words than one to that amount 
united in meaning, so that after the sixth foot that portion of 
sense and sound is separately perceived, then the sixth foot is — v 
or uvy, i.e. may not be —-- or uu -. 


Pheen. 616. e€edavvouecOa rarpidos. cat yap nAOes | eFedav. 
643. éedaides 0 ovrw KaOevdova’, ais méroiWa | cvv Oeois- 
aae2 
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Can it be necessary to remark, that in verses like that below the 
words at the close naturally go together, to form a quadrisyllabic 
ending, and have nothing to do with the rule here laid down? 


Iph. A. 1349. o@ rwoce’ Ta 0 advval’ nutv KapTepeiv | ov pqo.ov. 
The same is true of similar disyllabic, quinquesyllabic, and other 
endings; which, however, in Tragic verse rarely take place. 


VII.—In the Comic Tetrameter, 


1. the Scansion agrees with the Tragic; except only that the 
the — — in 6th sometimes, though very rarely, precedes the vu v 
in 7th (ch. vi. §. 2.), as in the line from Philemon: 

Ouvre yap vavaryos, av uy yns AaByTar pepopevos. 
The Comic like the Tragic Tetrameter admits the — Uw only in 
the case of a proper name, and not otherwise. 

2. But in respect of Structure the nice points of Tragic verse 
are freely neglected. Neither the great division in medio versu 
(ch. vi. §. 3.), nor the rules (ch. vi. i) 4, 5.) concerning those di- 
visions which sometimes take place after the first dipodia, or before 
the final Cretic, appear to have been regarded in the construction 
of comic verse. Lines like the following occur in great abundance : 


Nubes, 599. mpéra peév yaipew A@nvailoor cat Tors Eupuadxors. 
580. art’ dv vpers | eLanaptyt’, eri ro BéeATiov TpEerew. 
568. mActoTa yap Yewy amavtwy wpeovaas | THv wow. 








VIII.—Anapestic Verses. 


1. The Anapestic Dimeter of Tragedy is so named from the 
striking predominance of the Anapestic foot, though it frequently 
admits the Dactylic dipodia. In a regular System it consists of 
Dimeters with a Monometer (or Anapestic base) sometimes inter- 
posed, and is concluded by a Dimeter Catalectic, technically called 
the Paremiac verse. 

The separate feet of the Dimeter Acatalectic are shown in the 
scansional table below : 


e = vw _— ww = wwe — 


- uy — vy - wy =-wy 


2. In the predominant or Anapestic dipodia the Anapest and 
Spondee are combined without any restriction : 
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Prom. V. 93, 4, 5. dépyOnO clas | aixtaiow 
taxvatopevos | Tov pmupLeTy, 
xpovov aBAcvow. | 
3. In the occasional or Dactylic dipodia the Dactyl most 
usually precedes its own Spondee, as in three instances which the 
following verses contain : 
Prom. V. 292—5. ijxw dodryiis | Tépua KedevOov | 
Srapervapevos | pos O€, [pournbev, | 
Tov TTEepyywKy | Tovd oiwvoy | 
yveun cTouiwy | atep evOuvwy. | 
4. Sometimes the Dactyl is paired with itself: 
Med. 161, 2. “Q peyara Oeue | kat moTue "Aprem, | 
AevaoeO’ a wacXw. 
—— 167, 8. w marep, w Tod, | wv arevacOnv 
aisxpws Tov éuov | KTelvaca Kacw. 
(Dactyli seepissime substituuntur Anapestis, nec tantum unus 
aliquis, sed sepe etiam plures continui. Quingue continuavit 
Eschylus in Agam. 1561 = 1529. 
TOUTO" Tpos Nuwy 
Kammege, KaTOave, kai xataBaopev, 
ovxX uo KAavOuav Tav €& olkwr. 
Septem Euripides in Hippolyt. 1361 = 1358. 
mpootopa m atpeTe, cUvTova o €AKeTe 
Tov Kakooai“ova, Kal KaTapaTov 
matpos aumAaxias. Herman. p. 377 = 240.) 


5. Very rarely, and perhaps not agreeably, in the Dactylic 
dipodia the Spondee is found to precede the Dactyl: of the two 
following instances, the first presents the more objectionable form ; 
the second, succeeded by a Dactyl and Spondee, can hardly be 
said to offend at all: 

Androm. 1228 = 1204. daluwy dde Tis, | NevKnv aidépa 

TropOucvopevos, 

Iph. A. 161=159. Ovnrav & SAfsos | cis Teds ovdeis. 

On this curious subject, in all its minutiae, vide the acute and 


diligent Elmsley, ad Med. 1050. note g, and CEd. Colon. 1766. 


6. The Dactyl, when in any way it precedes the Anapest, 
appears to be considered by metrical scholars as a case of great 


eeereee 
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awkwardness and difficulty. The following statement, reprinted 
with a few verbal alterations from the Museum Criticum (Vol. 1. 
p- 333.), may suffice perhaps for all practical purposes. 

The concurrence of Dactyl with Anapest in that order is not 
very often found betwixt one dimeter and another. 

Electr. Eurip. 1320, 1. _Evyyove pirtate® 
ta yap Cevyvio nas TAT piwv. 

(vid. S. Theb. vv. 827, 8. 865, 6. for two more instances.) 

The combination is very rare where one dipodia closes with 
a Dactyl and the next begins with an Anapest, thus: 


Electr. Eurip. 1317. Bdpoer’ TlaAdados | ooiay Hikers 
modu" ad’ avexou. 
Hecub. 144. 2%” Aryauéuvovos | wétes yovaTwv. 
Within the same dipodia we may venture to assert that such 
a combination never takes place. 


7. Thus far of the Anapestic Dimeter, when the first dipo- 
dia, as most usually it does, ends with a word. 

This, however, is not always the case; and of such verses 
as want that division those are the most frequent, and the most 
pleasing also, which have the first dipodia after an Anapest (some- 
times after a Spondee) overflowing into the second, with the move- 
ment Anapestic throughout. 

Agam. 52. mrEpyrywn epeT Hora | ¢ Epetoouevot. 
794=766. Kai Evyyaipovow | opotorpereis. 
(vide Gaisford, Hephest. pp. 279, 80. Maltby, Lex. Greco- 
Pros. pp. xxviii, xxix. for a large collection of miscellaneous 
examples.) 

The following rare, perhaps singular, instance, 





Prom. V. 172=179. kal yw’ ovre | medryAwacots reiBous, 
comes recommended at least by the uniform movement: whereas 
this line, if the reading be correct, from the Hippolytus, 

v. 1376 = 1357. ris ehéornx évoetia wAeupots 5 
within the same word, évdefia, suffers the transition from Ana- 
pestic movement to Dactylic; a transition perhaps not entirely 
illegitimate, but one of very rare occurrence. 

In the second line of those quoted below the structure, though 
exceedingly rare, is recommended by-the continuity of Dactylic 
feet before and after it: 
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Agam. 1557 = 1504. «THY ToNvUKAQUTHY 
‘Ipeyéveray | avatia dpacas, 
dkia waoxwv, K. T. A. 

8. The synaphea, (or cvvadea,) that property of the Ana- 
pestic System which Bentley first demonstrated, is neither more 
nor less than continuous scansion: that is, scansion continued 
with strict exactness from the first syllable to the very last, but 
not including the last itself, as that syllable, and only that in the 
whole System, may be long or short indifferently. 

In this species of verse one hiatus alone is permitted, in the 
case of a final diphthong or long vowel so placed as to form 
a short syllable. The following instances may serve (Hermann, 
p- 373 = 237): 

Pers. 39. Kai edeoBarat vawy epéerai. 

548. moPéovoa ideiv apri{uryiay. 
60. otxeTat avdpov. 

Hecub. 123. rw Onceioa 3, oCw ‘AOnvav. 
With this point of prosody premised, two passages may suffice to 
exemplify the Synaphea : 

Prom. V. 199, 200. €is apOuov € enoi kal piiernra 

orevowy arevdovTi rol Hket. 

The last syllable of v. 199. becomes long from the short vowel 
a being united with the consonants oz at the beginning of v. 200. 
Had a single consonant, or any pair of consonants like xp, 7A, &e. 
followed in v. 200, the last syllable of v. 199. would have been 
short, in violation of the metre. 

Again, Med. 161, 2. w peryada Cems Kal woTve “Apres, 

AevooeO’ a TATXW, + 

If after v. 161, ending with a short rowel: any vowel what- 
ever had followed in v. 162, that would have violated the law of 
hiatus observed in these verses. And if a double consonant, or 
any pair of consonants like xr, om, du, uv, &e. had followed in 
v. 162,"Apreus, necessarily combined with those consonants, would 
have formed the Pes Creticus, and not the Dactyl required. But 
XNevoow follows with X initial, and all is correct. 

9. The Versus Parcemiacus hath its table of scansion as 
follows : 1 2 3. 4 
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One limitation as to the concurring feet obtains, that — v u in Ist 
never precedes v UV — in 2nd. 


10. In the common dimeter, as must have already appeared, 
those dipodias form the most pleasing verse which end in entire 
words: but this law does not equally obtain in the Paremiac, 
which then comes most agreeably to the ear when it forms the 
latter hemistich of the dactylic hexameter, 


— — -—- ven uF 
wee Se 


whether with the first dipodia distinctly marked, as 
Prom. V. 127. wav pot dofsepov | To mpocéprov, 
or with any other variety of structure, as 
Prom. V. 146. ppoupay a@@ndov oxrow. 
164. exOpois ¢ emixapTa wétrovOa. 
1106. trnod, vr arémtuca “¢adXov. 
305. idros éati BeBudrepds cor. 
Sometimes, however, the Paremiac is differently formed, ad- 
mitting (with restriction §. 9.) the Dacty] in 1st: 
Med. 1085. ovx amouovgoy TO yuvaxwv. 
(Vide Museum Criticum, Vol. 1. pp. 328, 9. 332, 3.) 


11. The following may serve as a short specimen of an 
Anapestic System with all its usual parts: 
Med. 757. 761. ‘AXAad a 0 Matias woumatos avat 
meracee Somos, 
ov T émivovay omevoes KaTexwv, 
mpateias, emet yevvaios avnp, 
Airyed, map éuot dedoxnoat. 


[X. The Anapestic Tetrameter Catalectic, 


1. peculiar to comedy, consists of eight feet all but a syllable ; 
or may be considered as made up of two dimeters, of which the 


second is catalectic to the first. Its scansional table is given 
below : 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
ww = vw _— ww = ww mF vw — weo wwe Ww 
“wy ~~ ww ~™ wy = ww 


One restriction as to the feet separately admissible obtains, 
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that the two feet -U v Uuv-, in that order, nowhere concur in 
the long Anapestic. 


2. In the long as in the short Anapestic verse Dactyls are 
admitted much more sparingly into the second than into the first 
place of the dipodia. (Elmsley, p. 93.) 


3. In the 1200 (or more) Tetrameter Anapestics of Ari- 
stophanes only 19 examples occur of a Dactyl in 2nd, the only 
second place of a dipodia which it can occupy. 

In 13 of those verses the preceding foot is also a Dactyl, as in 
Nub. 399. 
ovde KAewvupor, ovde O€wpor ; | Kairot oodpa ty’ €to’ emiopkot. 

In the remaining 6 of those verses 4 have the Dactyl after 
a Spondee, as Nub. 408. 


OnTwy yarTépa Tos ouytyevécw, | KAT OUK ErXwY apEedroas. 
The other 2 have the Dacty] after an Anapest, as Nub. 350. 
Ti yap, Hv Gpraya Tay Snpociwy | kaTidwot Linwva, Ti Spwow ; 
(Elmsley, p. 93.) 
4. The last quoted verse exhibits the transition (in long 
Anapestics) from Anapestic movement to Dactylic in separate 
words. The following verses show within the same word the 


transition from Dactylic movement to Anapestic. Both cases 
are very rare. 


1 | 
Vesp. 706. ei yap eBovAovTo Biov ropica | Te dium, padctov nv av. 
| ut 
Ran. 1042. Oux 018’ ovdels Hv Epwoav | TwWTOT eToTa yuvaiKka. 
5. Of all those nineteen Tetrameters described in §. 3. one 


only is destitute of the division (or c@sura technically so called) 
after the first dipodia : 


Nubes 352. avr’ apa, tavta KXe|wruuov atta] rev pivaomw 
x9es idovca. (Elmsley, p. 94.) 
6. This division after the first dipodia is indispensable, if 


the 2nd foot be a Dactyl and the 3rd a Spondee: therefore the 


last syllable of the Dactyl may not begin an Iambic or (v ——) 
Bacchean word. 


The following verses, faulty on that account, 


Ecel. 518. EvuBovoow aracas | vuiv XPNTwuAL. Kal yap ExEt Pot. 
Equit. 505. yvaynaCev ean | A\éEovras vy és Td Oéatpov mapafsjvat. 
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have been corrected, the one by Brunck, the other by Porson, 
and by both from the same delicacy of ear, thus: 
EvpBovro1oww | mracas Univ] xpnowuat. Kat yap EKEL Ol. 
nvaryxatey eLovras én mpos ro OéaTpov mapaSyvat. 
(vide Porson, lix, lx. = 53, 54.) 
7. The division after the first dimeter is as strictly observed 
in the long Anapestic as in the long Trochaic verse (ch. vi. §. 3.) ; 
and, as in that, cannot take place after a preposition merely 
or article belonging in Syntax to the second dimeter. 
Plut. 487, 8. adr’ Hon xpnY | Tt NErvyew Upas| copor, @ VIKNOETE 
TV; . 
€v To1ot Aoryous | avTihéyouTes" | uadaxov Oo évowcere under. 
These lines exhibit, beside the one necessary division after the 
first dimeter, that after the first dipodia also, which always gives 
the most agreeable finish to the verse. 


8. It has been remarked on the authority of Elmsley (vide 
ch. v. §. 5.), that the Plutus was written after the versification of 
the comic stage had assumed an appearance of smoothness and 
regularity quite unknown before. 

The following Analysis of 110 long Anapestic verses from 
v. 486. of the Plutus to v. 597. (there being no v. 566. in Dobree’s 
edition) may very happily illustrate the truth of that remark. 

In 104 of those lines, that which is here regarded as the most 
harmonious structure of the verse uniformly prevails. 

Of the six which remain, three verses (517. 555. 586.) differ 
only by having the Dactyl in quinto: 

555. ws maxapitny, | w Aauatep, | rov Biov avrov xatédckas. 

And the other three verses (519. 570. 584.), though wanting 
the division after the first dipodia, yet present the continuous 
flow of Anapestic movement throughout. 

570. émfsovdevouai Te Tp TANDEL, Kai TH Onpw ToEMovaL. 

N. B. In the Tetrameter Anapestic the very same hiatus 
of a long vowel or diphthong sometimes occurs as in the Dimeter. 
(Vide ch. viii. §. 8.) 

For instance, 

Plutus 528. Our’ év damow" tis yap upaive eOedAnoeEl, ypuoiou 
OVTOS 3. 
m———— 549. Ouxovv Snrou Tis Iitwyeias Leviav bauev ecivat aceA - 


opr 
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X.—The Ictus Metricus of Anapestic Verse. 


1. The metrical ictus has been briefly explained at the 
beginning of this Introduction. Its application to the dipodias 


of Anapestic verse is quite clear and perspicuous: the ictus falls 
] 
on the last syllable of the Uv — and its companion ——, and on 
| | 

the first of the - v u and its accompanying — -. 

First, in a line of pure Anapests, all but one Spondee in 5th, 
which there seems to predominate: 

i i 

Aves 503. oPorov xarepoyxOica, kata xevov Tov OvNaxov otKxad 
| 


aget\xov. 
Secondly, in a line of Anapests and Spondees : 
I 1 | q I i 1 
Plutus 536. car maLdapiwy UTOTELVWVTWY Kat ry paiouwy KoXooupTov 5 
Thirdly, in a line with Dactyls and Spondees in the first 


dimeter : 

| i | i | i 
Plutus 575. adX\a prvapers kar wrepvyiCes. Kat Tws evyovat ce 
| 


WAvTES ; 
Fourthly, in lines of mixed movement Anapestic and Dac- 
tylic: 
i 
Ibid. 508. dvo mpecBura EvvOiacwra Tov Anpew Kae waparrace. 
. | i Do i 
529. ovTe puUpololv MUpioOat OTAaKTOLS, OTOTAaV vuugny aya- 
| 


rynoGov. 


2. After this, the ictuation of the short Anapestic of Tra- 
gedy is very simple. 
i 
Med. 129, 30. perCous 3 aras, orav oprytOn 


Satnwv, oiKols amreowKev. 


Ibid. 1080-85. (with — v u in first of the Paremiac). 
; aoe yap a 
povea Kat nue ; mpocoutnet 
codras €vexev" aga ner all 
Taupov 1 on yevos ev ToAAas 


° 
evpols ay tows 
! i i 
OVK aTOMOVTOY TO YUVALKWYL. 
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3. Of course, we are not ignorant that Dawes has given 
a different ictuation to the Dactylic parts of Anapestic verse 
so called. 

Assuming that the Anapestic movement is necessarily kept up 
through the whole System, to preserve that uniformity he lays 


| 
the ictus on the middle syllable of the Dactyl, - wv, and on the 


| 
second of the Spondee, --—. (Miscell. Crit. pp. 189. 192 = 354. 
357. of Kidd’s last edition.) Five lines marked by himself may 
suffice to show his mode of ictuation in the Dactylic dipodias. 
| 1 4 
Equit. 496. AX’ Oc yatpwv, car mpagteas 


KaTa@ vouv Tov enov* Kat ce PudAaTToe 
! I | l 
Zeus atyopatos’ Kat vikyoas 
| 


avis exeDev madw ws nuas 
| | | 
edOos orepavors KaTaTacToOS. 


No Scholar since that day appears to have doubted or dis- 
cussed Dawes’s account of this matter, much less to have approved 
and defended it. With great reluctance one dissents from so 
masterly a critic, whose contributions to metrical knowledge can 
never be estimated too highly: but much careful thought be- 
stowed on the subject has led to that very different result which 
is here (§. 1.) and above (ch. ae 5 1.) candidly stated, and not 
without some confidence propo as the plain and practical 
truth. 


X1—The Ictus of the long Trochaic of Tragedy. 


4. In the ictus of Trochaic and in that of Iambic verse, 
which for the greater clearness, as will be seen, are taken in that 
order, there is no doubt or difficulty, so long as the simple feet, 
and the Spondees when paired with one or the other, alone are 
concerned. 

Every Trochee has the ictus on its first, every Iambus on its 
second syllable ; and the Spondee, as it is Trochaic or Iambic, is 
marked accordingly. 


| i ' i | ’ 
Pheen. 609. xouzros et, | orovoas reToOws, ai oe owCovarv Oaverv. 
' | : 


76. | wodAnv aBpocas acmd Apyewr ayer. 
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5. Of all the resolved feet, the Tribrach in Trochaic verse 


] 
with its ictus on the first syllable U u v is most readily recognised 
by the ear as equivalent to the Trochee. 
; ot ] t | Z | 4 
Phen. 618. avoctos meduxas. arr’ ov Tart p.oos ws ou ToAeEutos. 
6. What the Tribrach is to the Trochee, the nominal Ana- 
pest is to the Trochaic Spondee, as its equivalent or substitute ; 


| 
and this Anapest of course has its ictus on the first syllable vu -. 
| Q 1 4 i | i 
Orest. 1540. adda uerafovevconerOa. Touro 8 ov Kadws deryers. 


i ' roo to. 
—— 1529. ov yap, nTIs “EdXad’ avras Deve oveAupyvaTo. 
7. The following lines, formed artificially, (like Bentley’s 


Commodavi, &c. in his metres of Terence,) are calculated merely 
to afford an easy praxis for the ictuation of Trochaic verse : 


1 | i | i 
nAGev ovros n\Oev ovTos | nrOev outros nr\Oe on. 

| | i 
adixos nAOev adixos eXOwv | aduos nrGev nrOe dn. 


| u I 1 | i | i 
nrOev adixos nrOev adixwv | nr\Oev adixos nrOe dn. 

i ' 
qoTepa Oedie, ToTEpa Sede, | morepa decie Sedtora 3 


8. Instances frequently occurring of words like those now 
| ] 
given, adikos, adixwy, &c. ictuated on the antepenult, may be consi- 


dered, if not as positively agreeable to the ear, yet at any rate as 
passing without objection or offence. 

But where the penult of words like apgorepa or Oopuos is 
marked with the ictus, something awkward and hard, or so fancied 
at least, has even led to violations of the genuine text under pre- 
tence of improving the metre. 

For example, the following genuine verse, Iph. A. 875 = 886, 

| ' 4 i \ 
w Ouyarep, cs er odcOpw Kat ov Kat Ponte ocGev, 
has on that very plea been disfigured (vid. ch. vi. §. 4.) by this 
alteration : 
1 | r 1 i 
Ouryarep, nKets | em odcOpy ow Kat ov Kat uytnp oeBev. 

In v. 1324=1345. the word @vyatep occurs with the more 

usual, and it may be the pleasanter, ictuation: 


| i i i 
w ryuvat Tarawa, Andas Ouvryarep. ov \evdn Opoeis. 
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A similar difference is found in the ictus of Apremtoe. 


Iph. A. S72 = 888. 

' ‘ t 

rave" axon Aprepsh Bucew massa ony med TaTNp. 
1 


i 
348 = 359. Apveaihs, kat jTAouv eceacOat Aavctou, noOes Pppevas. 
The two following lines from the Perse also exhibit that 


peculiar ictus: 


a i] i 
739. w sae: olay ap nBnv Eunayor amTrwXece. 
| l i 


] 
176. Tovde poe yeveabe, Rlepous yapahen TigTwWUaATA. 
Other varieties, and not of very rare occurrence, may be 


remarked in oes a: 
| j 


Agam. 1644. Sevouescas Aevyers Oavew ce’ Pid aon o spaiabee: 
i 


I 
Iph. A. 852 = 863. ws scans Aeryors ay, os e\Oe Bacirixwv 


Soe 
! i} | 5 I 


| i 
900 = 911. ovK exw Bwpov Kataguyev adXov yn TO Gov 
i 


ryovu. 


XIL—The Ictus of Iambic Verse in Tragedy. 


9. In the Iambic dipodia (supra 4.) the Iambus and the 
Spondee have the ictus on the second syllable. When the Tri- 
brach stands in the place of the Iambus, and the nominal Dactyl 
in that of the Spondee, each of those feet has the ictus on the 

| 


middle syllable, vu, ~YUY. 
The ictuation therefore of Iambic verse in its resolved feet 


may be readily shown: 


| i I i | 
(Ed. R. 112. aorepa 3’ ev oars n'v arypots 0 Aaios. 
i 1 
26. O.vovea ry ayedas Bovvopois ToKoct Te. 
| j 
568. aws ovv To8 ovTos o coos ovk nuda TACE 5 


Med. 1173. or avripodoy — ododurys meray. 
(Ed. R. 719. eppivey adduv xepow jen aBaroy ops. 
Phen. 40. w eee aiaiiba site eBioraao. 
CEd. R. 257. avdpos T apiorou Bacideos T odadoros. 


Orest. 288. Kat vuy avakadunT , w KagtyynToy Kapa. 
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10. It has been truly asserted (ch. iii.), that the structure of 
the Iambic Trimeter is decidedly Trochaic. And though every 
principal point in the constitution of that verse has been here 
separately stated and explained, yet the correspondency betwixt 
the Iambic Trimeter and a certain portion of the Trochaic Tetra- 
meter (as hinted above, §. 4.) may be advantageously employed 
to illustrate the common properties of both. With this view, 
then, to any Trimeter (except only those very few with Anapests 
initial) let the Cretic beginning dyAady or adda viv be prefixed, 
and every nicety of ictuation, more clear as it is and more easily 
apprehended in Trochaic verse, will be immediately identified in 
Iambic. 

For instance, the lines already quoted, CEd. R. 112. Orest. 288. 
(Ed. R. 719. with the Cretic prefixed, become long Trochaics, 
and admit the Trochaic analysis : 

) \ 
bnrabn. a aod ev ska n’ v aypors 0 $ Aaios. 


i 
bndadn. Kat ig avaxadurr , 3 Kaseyrntor ica: 
i 4 “t 1 U 
als vuv sepa adXats yepow pa aAerie opos. 
By a similar process, the identity of the Cretic termination in 
both verses (ch. iii. §. 2. R. and ch. vi. §. 5.) as subject to the 
same canon is anstantly discovered : 


Orest. 762. desvov ot 7roAXol, Kaxoupryous | drav € exwot | mpooTaras. 
541. ......amerOeTw On ToL Aoryorowy EKTTOOWD. 

‘AdAa viv amedOérw On| Tors Aoryaow | Exrrodwv. 
The correspondency, however, of the Iambic Trimeter with that 
portion of the Trochaic Tetrameter is then only quite perfect 
when the former verse has the predominant division, M, (ch. iii. 
§. 1.) as in the Senarius quoted above. 





XIII.—The Ictus of the long Trochaic of Comedy. 


11. ‘Rhe scansion of the Comic Tetrameter agrees with that 
of the Tragic, except in one point, that it admits, though very 
rarely, the -—in 6th before the WU Vin 7th; and the ictuation 
is the very same in both verses. Of that exception the line 
already ata ony, afford a sufficient oun 


1 
suid den Saati av un yns sBecae chepoparor. 
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XIV.— The Ictus of Iambic Verse in Comedy. 


12. The Comic Trimeter in Scansion differs from the Tragic 
by admitting the - uu in 5th, and the uv — in 2d, 3d, 4th, and 
5th. 

l 

The Dactyl in 5th of the Comic has the same ictus — u u as it 

has in 1st and 3d of the Tragic Senarius, thus: 
| , ‘ | ' 

Plut. 55. mv@omel’ av Tov ypnomov nuwy, oTt voet- 

| A 4 a | 
1148. emer atro\tTwv tous Oeous evOace MEVELS. 

Whatever be the real nature of that licence which admits the 

Anapest so freely into Comic verse, no doubt can exist as to the 





place of its ictus on the last syllable WU -; and the following 
lines may serve as aes aie 
i | 
Nub. 2 @ Zev Baotrev, To XpnKa Tw aor ogov. 
' i 





24. ef cEexorm wporeper Tor oxpBadnor Mbe. 





20. Sonia sted eas Spnoraiat cee ane 
| | 4 


| 
——I1l. add «et ooKxet, peryKwpev erykexaduppevot. 
13. The Tetrameter of Comedy admits no feet but those 
which are found, and with more frequency, in the Trimeter. 
The ictuation on the feet in each verse is the very same, as 


the following lines may serve to exemplify : (Porson, xli. = 38.) 
i ' 4 
Plut. 253. w wodda oy Tw dtarorn TavTov Oupov haryovres. 
l : i i on 
Rane 909. rpwricta raed yap eva ye Twa Kabewev eyxadufas. 
I 





915. oux nT TOV i vuy ot AaXouvTes. nALOtos ‘yap soba. 
i 


Thesm. 547. éatee’ hecaniwaas Trowwy PDaidpas TE ‘Teakouae Oe. 

In this verse, generally, the Iambic structure so clearly pre- 
dominates, that little advantage can be gained by submitting it to 
the Trochaic analysis; as, against the judgment of Bentley, has 
been lately recommended by Ilgenius, (Vide Maltby, Lex. Gr. 
Pros. p. XXXVI.) 

And yet in some cases, perhaps, of resolved feet, and in verses 
too wanting the regular cesura, the law of ictuation may be more 
correctly apprehended by applying the Trochaic scale than other- 


wise. 
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It is worth the while to observe, that of 37 Tetrameters in the 
Plutus, vv. 253—-289, containing only two resolved feet, one a 
Tribrach and one a Dactyl, (vid. Elmsley, u. s, p. 83.) the versi- 
fication is remarkably smooth; and if those lines be read with the 
proper ictus, the Iambic movement cannot fail to be pleasantly 
and distinctly felt on the ear. 


XV.—Note A. On the Concurrences. 


In ch. ii., where the concurrence of Uv vu or — uu before vu — 
in the Trimeter of Comedy is condemned, a promise is given, that 
the necessity for that limitation should be made to appear. 

The true constitution of the Comic Senarius (in all its bear- 
ings) was first discerned by Dawes. In his Emendations on the 
Acharnians (Mis. Crit. 253 = 463, &c.) at v. 144. 


Ev row Torys eypadov A@nvato xador, 


he condemns as unlawful the concurrence of feet above-mentioned ; 
and claims the credit not only of discovering that canon, but of 
assigning the truc reason also as derived from the laws of Iambic 
ictuation. 

As the verse stands at present, he says, 


| | 
Ev rowt Totryos eypadov A@nvata KaXor, 


you have, with gross offence to the ear, the interval of four syl- 
lables from ictus to ictus, when the lawful extent of that interval 
can only be three. His emendation, demanded no less by the syn- 
tax of the whole passage than by the metre of that line, has since 
been sanctioned by the authority of the Ravenna MS. 

Ev Heide wieyon me A@nvator xador. 
On the Trochaic scale of Scansion, it is obvious to remark, that 
the redundance of a syllable in the vulgar text would be instantly 
detected : 

l i ‘ | i ’ i 
ah\Aa vu ev | Tot Torxors | eypadov A@nvai\or Kador. 
One illustration more, from a false reading in Tragedy, may 

not be deemed superfluous. 
In the Orestes 499 = 505. the text of the old editions stands 
thus: 
aUTOS Kakiwy éyéveTo MNTEpa KTAVvuY. 
Hu 
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which in the Iambic Scansion presents the concurrence of the 
—vv and the vw-. Here again the Trochaic scale affords the 
ready test; it instantly detects the redundant syllable: 
‘ ‘ ‘ ' 
ada vuv autos Kakiwy | e*yeveTo unre|pa KTavwv. 
The just and simple emendation of Porson need hardly be 
given: 


, ‘ ,? ’ , , 
auTos KaKiwy MyTEp eryeveTo KTQaQVW). 


XVI.—Note B. On the Pause or Cretic Termination. 
(Vide ch. iii. §. 2. ch. vi. §. 5.) 


1. In the Iambic Trimeter, if the slightest pause or break 
in the sense cause the word or words which give to the verse a 
Cretic ending (— vu —) to be separately uttered, then the 5th foot 
may not be ——, but must be U-, or Uv. 

The different modes of concluding the line which reject the —-— 
in 5th shall be first exhibited. 

a. The simplest structure which rejects the — — there is the 
following, when the Cretic consists of a single detached word : 


Hecub. 343. KpUTTovTa XEtpa Kal 1 poowmov | Eumaduy. 
Ion 1. "AtAas 0 vwros yadkéoow | ovpavev. 
which lines in the old editions stand thus: 
Kpuarrovra xéetpa Kal 1 poowmov | ToUmtraruy. 
“AtAas 0 xadxéorot vwTos | ovpavor. 
(Vide Porson, xxx. = 27.) 
B. In the next case the Cretic consists of — vu and a syllable, 
thus: 
Orest. 1079. xydos dé Tovmov Kal cov ovKer | cori | dy. 
1081. xatp* ov yap nuLvY EGTL TOUTO, | coi rye | wav. 





or the Cretic consists of an article or preposition (—) attached 
(in syntax or collocation) to the subsequent word : 

Hecub. 382. xadws pév elas, Ovyarep, adda | TH Kado. 
379. Sewos XapaxTnp, Karionuos | ev Bporois. 





Under this head of monosyllables are embraced ris, was, when 
interrogative, with ws, ov, xai, and the like. (Vide Porson, 
XXxi. = 27.) 
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2. Many semblances of the Cretic termination occur to which 
the Canon bears no application. Those cases, admitting the —— 
in 5th, may be commodiously classed under the following heads : 

Where a monosyllabic word before the final Iambus belongs 
by collocation to the preceding word ; as in enclitics : 

Hec. 505. omevowuev, EYyKOVwMEV” NTYOU MOL, | ry Epov- 

Prom. V. 669. ri mapOevever dapov, e€ov aor | ryapov. 

Agam. 1019. éow gpevwv A€ryouca relOw vv | oyu. 

Rhes. 717. Biov & érarwv elpw ayupTns TIS | AaT pis. 

Philoct. 801. Eumpyoov, w ‘yevvaie’ Karyw Tot | wore. 
or in such words, not enclitic, as cannot begin a sentence or a 
verse : 

Prom. V. 107. ofov Te wor Tadd eoti’ Ovnrois yap | yépa. 

Trach. 718. mws ovx ode Kal Tovee; Sdkn ryouv | enn 

Prom. V. 846. déy'* et 6€ mavT elpnxas, nucv av | xapuv. 

(Ed. T. 142. add’ ws Tayiera matoes, UMEIS meV | Bab pwv. 

Soph. Electr. 413. ef uot A€ryous THY on, elroun av | TOTE. 

In the numerous instances of dv so posited it deserves remark, 
that av is always subjoined to its verb, and that with elision as in 
the line quoted. (Vide Porson, xxxi. = 28.) 

3. Where words like ovdels and undeis so given ought in 
Attic orthography to be written thus: oud’ eis and und els: 

Pheen. 759. auporepov aTodeapbev yap ove év Oarepov. 
Alc. 687. iv 3 éyys €XOn Oavaros, ovd els Bovderat. 
(Vide Porson, xxxiv. v. = 31.) 


_ 4 And where, in the Plays of Sophocles, the dative cases 
plural of éyw and ov are exhibited as Spondees, thus, ypiv, vuly, 
when that Tragedian, however strange it may appear, employed 
those pronouns in his verse actually as Trochees. In that pro- 
nunciation, they are by some Grammarians written, yyiv, viv, 
but jucv, dacv, more generally : 

Electr. 1828. % vos éverrw ovtis tue eyyevns ; 
CEd. Col. 25. was yap tis nuda ToUTO ‘y Huw EuTopwy. 
In which two lines vuiv and #puiv would vitiate the metre. 
(Vide Porson, xxxv. = 32.) 


HH? 
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5. One particular case seems to have created a very needless 
perplexity ; namely, where the verse is concluded by a trisyllabic 
word with certain consonants initial which do not permit the short 
vowel precedent to form a short syllable. (Vide Porson, xxxviii. 
= 34, 5.) 

The following verses, as being supposed to labor under the 
vicious termination, are recommended by the Professor to the 
sagacity of young Scholars for correction : 


Hecub. 717. mueis ev ovv e@pev, ovcde \vavopev. 
Androm. 347. gevyer TO TavTys Gwppov" adda WevceTat. 
Iph. A. 531. Kau ws vreotyv Oiua, Kata Wevdouat. 


(In these verses also from Euripides the very same difficulty, if it 
be one, is involved :) 


Bacche 1284. 'Quuwyuévov ye mpocbev 9 ce ryvwpicat. 
Electr. 850. tAyuwv ‘Opéorys’ adda my pe KTEiveTe.) 


Here the word preceding the final Cretic must be either a 
Trochee or a Spondee. If it is a Trochee, all is well: nothing 
more need be said. If it is not a Trochee, but a Spondee, what 
causes it to be so? Evidently the final short vowel of each word 
being touched in utterance by the initial w of W, or aa, with 
which the next word commences. 

Then, so far from any pause or break of the sense intervening, 
on which condition alone the Canon operates, there is an absolute 
continuity of sound and sense together ; and the verse ends with 
a quinquesyllabic termination, as complete as in Phoeniss. 32. 53. 
where éfavdpovmevos and curyxomwpevn terminate the line: even 
80, ovcémoavouev, addamoevceTat, Katamoevooua. (This was 
stated so long ago as 1802. Vide Dalzel, Collect. Greec. Maj. 
T. 11. Nott. p. 164.) 


6. Several modifications of the line, according to the con- 
nexion of the words by which it is concluded, come next to be 
considered. Some of these cases, when the words are duly sepa- 
rated, present a dissyllabic, some a quadrisyllabic ending: in 
others the combination is such as to exhibit a collective termina- 
tion of five syllables, or more: 


a. Cid. R. 435. ucts Tovotd eqbupev, ws pev cot OoKel. 
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This line, even so read, would not violate the Canon; for it 
does not present a Cretic separately pronounced. But it stands far 
more correctly thus in Elmsley’s Edition,—ws cot pev | doxei, 
with an ending clearly dissyllabic. 


f. The following line again as clearly presents a termination 
of four syllables : 


CEd. R. 1157. édwk': oX¢cO8a 3 wapedov | THO nuepa. 


The three following instances are taken from Elmsley, ad 
(Ed. Col. 115. 


ry. Iph. A. 858. Soddos, ovx a Bpuvopat THO’  TUXN yap 
Mk OUK €4. 

Here the ending is not trisyllabic; for »’ ovx go together, 
and the enclitic né hangs upon yap: and as ryap in collocation is 
attached to the precedent 7 tvyy, the accumulation of syllables 
in continuity amounts to seven. 


6. Ion. 808. déc7owa, mpooedouesOa’ auv yap coi voow. 


Here the words adv ydp coi, being under the vinculum of 
Syntax, cannot be disjoined. And ovv col yap, if so read, 
from the law of collocation in words like yap, must go together. 
Either way the structure of the verse is — with a dis- 


syllabic ending. 


e. Eur. Electr. 275. pov 700 ; ; ai xpov ry «imas’ ov yap 
voy aKpy. 
Here ov negatives vuy, and of course must be uttered in the 
same breath with it, ov yap viv | axun. 
Elmsley himself (ad. G£d. Col. 115.) on the two following 


lines, 





¢. CEd. Col. 265. dvona povov deisavtes* ov yap on TO ye, 
yn. Electr. 432. tupBw mporayyns undev’ ov yap cor Oéuss, 


justly remarks, that neither line contains any thing wrong: for 
the words coi and dy, the one enclitic, the other by collocation 
attached to the word precedent, make a slight dissyllabic ending, 
as far as any separate termination exists. 


7. The following line may serve to represent several others 
of similar construction : 
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Aj. Fl. 1101 eeor’ avagcew, wv od nryetr’ otKoGev. 


(Vide Elmsley, Mus. Crit. Vol. 1. pp. 476—480. et ad Heracl. 
371. 530.) 


‘If we suppose the first syllable of otcoQev to be attracted by 
the elision to the preceding word, the verse will cease to be an 
exception to Porson’s Canon.” At the same time, he frankly con- 
fesses, that he is not satisfied with this solution of the difficulty, 
and goes on with great acuteness to state his objections to it. 

Now, on the other hand, we are told of Hegelochus, who 
acted the part of Orestes in the play so named, that when he came 
to v. 273. éx xuypatwv yap avbks av yaAnv opw, wanting breath 
to pronounce -yaAyv' opw with the delicate synalepha required, he 
stopped between the words, and uttered these sounds instead, 
yaAnv opw. (Vide Porson, ad Orest. 273.) 

From this anecdote have we any right to conclude, that in 
cases like that of .... sryeir olxoev, at the close of the verse, 
the first syllable of laden was by the elision attracted to the 
preceding word y-yetro? and in all similar cases may we suppose 
the two words to have been so closely connected in sound as to 
leave no perceptible suspension of the sense whatsoever ? 

It is enough perhaps to have thrown out the suggestion; and 
there let the matter rest for the present. 


XVII.—Note C. On the Anapest Proprii Nominis in 
the Tragic Senarius, and on other licences of a similar 
description. 


Before we engage in the direct discussion of the point here 
proposed, let a few remarks be premised. 


1. In the first place, there is a well-known distinction in 
music betwixt common time and triple time. To this musical 
distinction there exists something confessedly analogous in the 
difference betwixt the time of Anapestic and Dactylic verse, and 
that of Iambic and Trochaic. 

Agreeably then to this analogy, we may be allowed for the 
sake of illustration to use the terms common and triple time in 


the pages which follow. 


2. In the next place, the terms Anapest and Dactyl have 
been already used on two occasions palpably different. 
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First, as the names of the natural feet in the triple time of 
1 | 
Anapestic and Dactylic verse, with their ictus thus, »wU-, -vv. 


| i | q 
Med. 167, 8. w watep, w mods, wy amrevacOnv 
| 4 j 4 
aisxXpws Tov E“ov KTEWWaTa KacW. 
Secondly, as-the names of two short syllables before or after 


a long one, in the common time of Trochaic or Iambic verse, with 
| 1 
a different ictus, thus, uv —-, — vv. 


] ' i ; ot 
(Ed. R. 257. avdpos ry aptatrov Bacikews T oAwdoTOS. 
| i | ‘ : | 
Pheen. 621. cat ov pytep; ov Bemis cot unTpos ovouaCew Kapa. 
In future, it may be safe and useful to call the first of these 
the natural, and the second the nominal, Dactyl and Anapest. 


3. Thirdly, the terms Anapest and Dactyl have a different 
use still, to denote certain feet admissible in certain kinds of 
Iambic and Trochaic verse, as equivalent to the proper feet of 
each metre, being admitted not only into the Spondaic places of 
the dipodia, but into the Iambic and Trochaic likewise. 

In the pronunciation of those peculiar feet, it is probable 
there was something correspondent to the slurring, so called, of 
musical notes; and, since necessity demands a third name for a 
third character, it may justify our adoption of slurred Anapest 
and slurred Dactyl, as terms not inappropriate for that purpose, 


Let the marks then, vu (v) 4 and . (Lv) vu, be permitted to re- 
present each of those peculiarities, when each requires to be sepa- 
rately represented. But for reasons of convenience, which will be 
found very striking when we come to the practical part of the 
subject, we beg leave to introduce a more comprehensive method, 
equally suited to Iambic and Trochaic verse; and that is, to 


I | 
make —.w-—the sign of the apparent syllables involved in the 
14 
discussion, and —(v) v- or —u-— the sign of the real sounds as 
they are supposed to have been uttered. 
Nubes 131. ddywv axpiBav cywearauous wabyoopat 3 


wv Vv wv = 
Iph. A. 882. eis ap’ Ipuyéverav ‘EX€vys vooros jv mempwuévos ; 


—"™wyeo 
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4. Whatever truth or probability may be found in the fol- 
lowing attempt to account for the - Uv — Proprii Nominis in the 
Trochaic or Iambic verse of Tragedy, (and for the admission of 
that licence with common words also into the Iambics of Comedy,) 
the whole merit of the discovery, if any, is due to S. Clarke, whose 
suggestion (ad II. B. v. 811.) is here pursued, enforced, and de- 
veloped. 

Clarke, after quoting instances of Uv — Proprii Nominis, but 
only in the 4th foot of the Trimeter, proceeds to argue thus. If 
the Iambic verse of Tragedy, under other circumstances, rejects 
in 4th the Vu — as equal in time to — —, and admits only the v — 
or equivalent Uv, then it is clear that the proper names which 
exhibit uu — to the eye could never have been pronounced at full 
length in three distinct syllables, but must have been hurried in 
utterance, so as to carry only v — to the ear. 

And since long proper names (as Clarke justly observes) are 
from their nature liable to be rapidly spoken; in the following 
verses. 


Phen. 764= 769. yyauous 0 adeAijs ‘Avtiyovns matdos Te cou, 
Androm. 14. TP vnowrn Nourroreup copes ryépus, 
and in that above, 

eis ap ‘Iduryéveravy “EXevys vootos nv Tempwuevos ; 
naturally enough the names ‘Avtiryovns and Noumrodeup and ‘Ig 
yévecay might be slurred into something like ‘Ayt'yovns, Novwr - 


Aénw, ‘Id'yevercav: the ear of course would find no cause of 
offence, and the eye takes no cognizance of the matter. 


5. If this mode of solution be allowed as probable at least in 
the department of proper names in Tragic verse to which it bears 
direct application, by parity of argument perhaps it may be ex- 
tended to the similar case of common words used in Comic verse 
also. 

Take for instance the line above quoted ; 


orywv axpBav oT XWwoadapous paOycouat ; 
What was the objection to the old and vulgar reading, oxwoaA- 
nous? Clearly this: that it placed a —— in 4th. What then 
does cywdadapovs place there? Either Uv -— is pronounced as 
three distinct syllables, in what is called triple time, while the 
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metre itself is in common, or by rapid utterance oyiwd Aanous 
comes to the ear, and so the verse proceeds with its own regular 
movement. 

Briefly, we have either oxwoaApous, a molossus, — — —, which 
murders the metre entirely ; 

or oyxwoadauous, a full sounded choriambus, - vv -, which 
contrary to the law of the verse mingles triple with common time ; 

or oyw0(a)Adpous, i.e. in effect, the pes creticus, - Uv —, that 
very quantum of sound which the metre requires. 


P.S. It may be necessary to remark, that Clarke’s reasoning 
about the vv — Proprii Nominis in 4th is just as applicable to the 
2d place also with that foot as to the 4th. And if his argument, 
as here stated, be sufficient to account for the licence in the 2d 
and 4th places, of course, where the same licence occurs in the 3d 
and 5th, its admission there also must be considered in the very 
same light. 

For examples of the v v -— (or — Vu -) Proprii Nominis in all 
the four places, see ch. i. §. 3. 


6. Before advancing a step farther, it is but right to avow, 
that all which we at present propose, is to set this question fairly 
agoing on its apparently reasonable and very probable ground. 

High probability then favors the idea, that the Anapests (and 
Choriambi) of Greek Comedy (under all combinations of words 
and syllables) were passed lightly over the tongue without tres- 
passing on the time allowed betwict ictus and ictus in verses not 
containing those feet, i. e. in metres of common time. 

Any thing like a perfect enumeration of particulars commo- 
diously classed would be found to demand a serious sacrifice of 
leisure and labor. The classes which are here given in specimen 
only, while they undoubtedly embrace a very great majority of 
the facts, may serve to show the nature of that extensive survey 
which would be necessary to make the induction complete. 


7. Instances like TXwoarauous, it might a priori be calculated, 
are not likely to be very numerous; hardly 10 in every 100 of 
the Comic Trimeters: nor do all the words of similar dimensions 
with oytvdaddpous present a choriambus so readily obedient to 
our organs at least for running four syllables into three. 


Nubes 16. ovletpomoder | @ tous’ eyo © amodAvuat, 
~ > , a 
Plutus 25.  evvous yap wv cot | ruvOavouce | mavy ocpocpa. 
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Besides the instances of — u v — in one word, which afford the 
strongest case for the admission of the licence, some other prin- 
cipal modes in which that apparent foot is made up may be classed 


under four heads. 
A. Where a long monosyllable, from its nature more or less 


adhering to the word which it precedes, may be supposed to form 
a coalescence of this kind, [- Juv -| : 


Plutus 45. eit ov Evins | THY emivolav tov Oeou; 
Acharn. 52. oovéds moteicOa | pds Aaxedat\uovious novy. 
Nubes 12. adr | ov dvvauat | SetAatos evoeww Saxvomevos. 

B. Where either a monosyllable precedes, having from the 
law of collocation less adherence to what follows; or some longer 
word precedes, not particularly attached to the word which 
follows, or by syntax united to it: 


Plut. 56. aye | dy mporepov | ov cavrov, dots el, ppacov. 
Nub. 25. PiAlwv, aoiKeis" €Xauve Tov cavToU dpouov. 
Plut. 148. Sovd\os ryeryévn|uat cia TO wy WAovTEV Lows. 
C. Where, after an elision, concurrences of this kind take 
place : 
Plut. 12. medaryyoj\AavT anémeul ve mou Tov SerroTHy. 
16. ou|Tos & axorou\Oer, kane mpoo piaCerat. 





—— 196. nav | rav@ avion|ra, terrapaxovra Povderat. 
D. Where a monosyllable by its natural position follows a 
longer word: 


Plut. 688. to "ypgsiov 3 ws I naOero én | wou sy Yogov. 
942. Kai TavTa mpos TO KETWTOV | autixa on | pada. 





N.B. From the very close connexion of the article with its 
noun, 7d wéeTwov may be fairly taken as one word; and so, in 
the following line, we may consider ra vooypara: 


Plut. 708. deicas* exeivos 8 év KUKAW Ta voonuaTa. 


Thus v. 942. will become referrible to the class A, and v. 708. to 
the class B, along with many combinations of the very same kind. 


8. If the idea of this inquiry had struck the mind of Elmsley 
as worthy at all of his careful research, little or nothing would 
have been afterwards left for investigation. ‘The topic was not 
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without interest to him as an Editor of Aristophanes: and on the 
Acharnians, ad v. 178. and in reference to v. 505., 


, ? , ‘ ‘ } ~ ? da , 
Ti eotw; eyw pev Cevpo sor arovoas hepwr— 
“Hotpantev, eBpovra, Evvexvxa tiv “EXXada— 


in a note of great and successful acuteness, he examines and settles 
a curious point in the main subject itself. 

“178. Hodie hic ri éor malim, et yotpant’, v. 505. Nam 
longe rarius, quam putaram, anapestum in hoc metri genere 
inchoat ultima vocis syllaba.” The whole note will amply repay 
the trouble of perusal. 


9. And now, at the close of this article, we may safely allude 
to the similar, though far from identical, question of comic licence 
in Terence’s Plays, so well illustrated by the labors of Hare and 
of Bentley. Great accession of probability, no doubt, may be 
derived from whatever is received as satisfactory in Terence to 
whatever wants elucidation in Aristophanes. And in the slurring 
of short syllables especially, which forms the principal point of 
agreement in versification betwixt those two writers, whatever is 
acknowledged as any thing like demonstration in the Latin Poet 
may be considered as a fortiori credible of the lighter and more 
volant speech of the Athenian. 

With great caution, however, let the young Student proceed 
to investigate the metres of Terence in comparison with those of 
Aristophanes; or he may find himself sadly confused by their 
diversity, instead of being at all instructed by their similitude; 
notwithstanding the general agreement of both in the cause of so 
much apparent licence, namely, in the approach which Comedy 
always must make to the familiarity of common discourse. 


APPENDIX. 


On Syllabic Quantity, and on its Differences in Heroic 
and Dramatic Verse. 


1. By syllabic quantity is here meant the quantity of a 
syllable under these circumstances; the vowel, being unquestion- 
ably short, precedes a pair of consonants of such a nature that it 
may anywhere be pronounced either distinctly apart from them, 
or in combination with the first of the two. 

If the vowel be pronounced apart from those consonants, as in 
me-Tpas, that syllable is said to be short by nature. 

If the vowel be pronounced in combination with the first 
of those consonants, as in wet-pas, the syllable then is said to 
be long by position. 

2. The subjoined list comprises all the pairs of consonants 
which may begin a word, and also permit a short vowel within 
the same word to form a short syllable. 

i. mp» Kps TP? Pp» xp» Op: Bp» yp» ep. 

li. A, KA, TA: DA; XA, OA—ili. wv, Kv: xv, Ov.—iv. Tu. 
The only remaining pairs, BA, yA: du: and wy, which are at 
once initial and in a very few cases permissive, may, on account 
of that rarity, be passed over for the present. But the following 
pairs, xu: XM, Ou: rv: gv; though not initial, yet within the 
same word permissive, deserve to be stated here, as they will 
afterwards be noticed. 


3. More than twenty other combinations of consonants, 
(along with y, &, ¢) though qualified to be initial, are of 
course foreign to the purpose, as never being permissive also; at 
least in the practice of those authors to whom these remarks are 
confined. 

The combinations last mentioned it may be allowed in future 
to call non-permissive ; and for this reason, that neither within 
the same word, nor between one word and another, (of verse 
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at least,) do they permit a preceding short vowel to be pronounced 
distinctly apart: it seems to be coupled with them always by an 
irresistible attraction. 


In turning from the Comic trimeter of Aristophanes to the 
stately hexameter of Homer, the difference of syllabic quantity 
must be strikingly felt : and that contrast is here purposely taken, 
to show the more clearly in what the great difference consists 
betwixt the prosody of heroic and that of dramatic verse. 


4. Homer seldom allows a short vowel to form a short syl- 
lable before any of those permissive pairs lately detailed, and 
only before some few of them. The following cases occur betwixt 
one word and another: such corr@ptions within the same word 
are yet more uncommon. 


A. 113. Otxot é exe" Kal yap pa KAvramenorpys a po[se Souda. 
—— 263. _Oiov TetpiBoov Te, Apvavra Te, Trotueva Aawv. 


— 528. °'H, xal Kvavenow er oppuat veuoe Kpoviwy. 
— 609. Zevs dé 7 pos ov AE Xos 7 ye ‘Orvis adorepornrys. 

5. Aristophanes (with very few exceptions in Anapestic 
verse, pointed out by Porson, pp. lx. lxi.=p. 54.) never allows 
a short vowel cum ictu to form a long syllable with any permis- 
sive pair, even within the same word. 


i 4 
Plut. 449. otorcw ow-dors 9) Ovvauer TWEeTOLOOTEs 5 


Such was, indeed, the vulgar reading, till Dawes, (M. C. p. 196.) 
anticipating, as usual, the Ravenna MS., gave the true text: 
' 
Tlotots 0-rAo1ow 7 Ouvauer remoOoTes ; 


6. Homer, on the other hand, not only in the same word 
cum ictu, but in the same word extra ictum, and even between 
two words in the same debilis positio, makes the syllable long. 


! 
A. 138. Auoopevos Te Ouyat-pa, pépwv Tr arrepeiat arrowa. 
I | 


— 77. °H pev po mpop-pwy meow Kai XEpatv apntev. 
l | et 
— 345. “Os paro* Tlar-pox-dos dé pid éxemeiOeO’ eraipy. 
I | 
A. 57. adday-pn Kai éuov Oéuevat Tovov ovK aTédecTov. 


H. 189. ‘yvw dex-Anpov aja idwv, ynOnoe dé Buu. 
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7. The only possible case in which Aristophanes might pro- 
long such a syllable would be in the use of verbs like these, 
éx-Avw, éx-palyw, ex-vevw, ex-pew, if compounds of that kind ever 
occur; because, from the very nature of the compound, ex must 
always be pronounced distinct from the initial consonant of the 
verb. 

8. In Homer, on the contrary, even the loose vowel of aug- 
ment (¢«) or reduplication, when it precedes 7A, KA, xp, Tp, &e- 
initial of the verb, not only cwm ictu, but even extra ictum, 
is made to form a long syllable. 


A. 46. ahaveas & ap oicTol éx wpwv xwopevoro. 

— 309. ‘Es 0’ eperas ex-pivev ceixooww, és. O éxaTouByy. 

=. 176. Te&auevn, xepot wAoxapous er-Aeke Paervous. 

N. 542. Aatuov ru’, ext bs TET-PAauMEvoy, ok et Soupi. 

9. In Homer no dissyllabic word like watpos, Téxvov, odpa, 


&c. which can have the first syllable long, is ever found with 
it otherwise: in Aristophanes those first syllables are constantly 
shortened. : 

10. Briefly then it may be said, that, in Homer, whatever 
can be long is very seldom (and under very nice circumstances) 
ever short: in Aristophanes, whatever can be short is never found 
long. 
To complete the purpose of this little sketch, the tragic pro- 
sody also, (of Euripides, for instance,) in a few correspondent 
points, may as well be presented. 

11. Aristophanes, even in the same word, and where the 


ictus might be available, (§. 5.) never makes a long syllable: 
Euripides, who excludes the prolongation even cum ictu betwixt 


one word and another, 
(Orest. 64. wapBevov, eun Te unTpi meer ae Tpepev. 
i. e. not anabuesqiaae) 
within the same word readily allows it: 
Med. 4. tynOeica mevn, nd EpeT-pwaa yépas. 
—— 17. mpodovs yap avrov pon decor T Euny. 


| 
A ‘ ‘ 
——. 25. Tov mavTa cuyTnKkovea dax-puois Xpovov. 
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12. In Euripides, even those dissyllabic words, (alluded to 
§- 9.) wherever, from its position, the syllable is decisively long 
or short, exhibit that syllable thrice short to one case of long. 
Consequently, in certain positions (unictuated) of Iambic or Tro- 
chaic verse which indifferently admit either quantity, there can be 
no reasonable ground for supposing that syllable to be lengthened : 
of course, therefore, the following lines are thus read : 


Med. 226. mi-xpos woAiras extiv apabias do. 
Iph. A. 891. ei Tivos OTOVOATTEOV [LOL HAAXOV, 7} TE-KVOU TEL; 


13. In cases where the augment falls as in éréxAwoev or 
xexAnoOa, or where, as in roAvypuaos and amorporot, the short 
vowel closes the first part of a composite word, the prolongation 
of that syllable in Euripides, though not altogether avoided, is 
yet exceedingly rare. (R. P. ad Orest. 64.) 


14. One great cause of the many mistakes about syllabic 
quantity should seem to be involved in that false position of 
S. Clarke’s, (ad Il. B. 537.) that a short vowel preceding any two 
consonants with which a syllable can be commenced may form 
a short syllable. Nothing was ever more unluckily asserted, or 
more pregnant with confusion and error. 


15. To the perspicacity and acuteness of Dawes (M. C. 
pp: 90, 1. 196. 146, 7.) we are indebted for the first clear state- 
ment of the principal points in this department of prosody : to the 
deliberate and masterly judgment of Porson (ad Orest. 64. and 
elsewhere) we owe whatever else is correctly and certainly known. 


16. Some little things, however, may serve to show, that 
an English ear, especially on a sudden appeal, is no very com- 
petent judge of Attic correptions, so called. 

For instance, in the following lines, 

Pheen. 1444. ev T@de unTHp n Tadawa mpooTiTvel, 

Alc. 434. émiorapai ‘ye, KovK ave KaKOV TOOE, 
it is not from any practice of our own, certainly, that we should 
pronounce the words zpooml-rve, and a-yw, with precision and 
facility in that very way. 


17. So, too, if axuyj and écuev were on a sudden proposed 
as to the shortening of the first syllable in each, it might seem 
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to an English ear just as improbable in the noun as in the verb; 
although in Athenian utterance we know very well the fact was 
quite otherwise. 

That eminently learned and powerful scholar, Toup, (vid. 
Emendd. Vol. 1. 114, 5. Iv. 441.) stoutly maintained in his day 
(what is now called) the permissiveness of ou; and actually on 
that ground suggested the following as an emendation of a passage 
in Sophocles, for euév or tpev : 

Elect. 21, 2. .......eseeeeeeee.@9 EvTAUO €-cper, 
WW OUKET OKveEiVv KaLpos, arr’ Epywv axpy. 
(where axu2 of course is right enough, being pronounced a-xuy.) 
Since Porson’s delicate correction of that error (u. s. p. 441.) no 
argument has been advanced in its defence. And yet, a priori, 
why should not ou be permissive, as well as Ou, for instance ? 
‘The consonants on can begin a word: why not commence 
a separate syllable? How can @u4 commence a syllable, when 
notoriously it cannot begin a word?” Honesta oratio est. 


18. The plain truth however stands thus: that cu and @p, 
(with yu, gv, tv,) though never used as initial to any word, yet 
within the same words are found permissive much too often to 
admit the shadow of a doubt on that head. 


Pheen. 551. Kai yap perp avOpwrow: cal wépy ota-Ouwv 
may be taken for one undisputed example: there is no want 
of more. 


19. How far in the different pairs of consonants which have 
been defined as non-permissive (§. 3.) a physical necessity was 
the obstacle, in some at least, if not in others, might be a ques- 
tion for anatomy rather than for criticism. 


EXTRACTS FROM ELMSLEYS REVIEW OF 
PORSON’S HECUBA. 


(Evinsurcu Revisw, 1811. p. 64—95.) 


Ovr readers will recollect that the Preface to the Hecuba ori- 
ginally appeared in the year 1797; and that the Supplement, the 
length of which is four times that of the original preface, was 
added in the edition of 1802. The principal hero of the piece, 
although, after the example of the heroes of many Tragedies, he 
is not produced upon the Stage until the second act, is the learned 
Godofred Hermann; whom, for some reason or other, Mr. Porson 
appears to have considered rather as a personal enemy than as a 
literary antagonist. Almost every line of Mr. Porson’s Supple- 
ment contains an allusion to some blunder committed by the 
above-mentioned learned personage, in one or other of the two 
following works: Godofredi Hermanni de Metris.—Euripidis 
Hecuba. Godofredi Hermanni ad eam et ad R. Porsoni Notas 
Animadversiones. 

Whoever wishes thoroughly to understand the Preface to Mr. 
Porson’s edition of the Hecuba, ought “to devote his days and 
nights” to the study of Mr. Hermann’s edition of the same Tra- 
gedy. ‘Those persons who possess both editions, will do well in 
binding them in one volume; adding, if they think proper, the 
Diatribe extemporalis of the vehement and injudicious Wakefield, 
and the excellent strictures on Mr. Porson’s Hecuba and Mr. 
Wakefield’s Diatribe, which appeared in the Monthly Review for 
1799, and which are well known to be written by a gentleman to 
whom Greek literature is more indebted than to any other living 
scholar. 


Ir 
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The greater part of the original Preface relates to the use of 
anapests in tragic senarii. Should any scholar of the nineteenth 
century venture to maintain the admissibility of an anapest, not 
included in a proper name, into any place of a Greek tragic sena- 
rius, except the first foot, he would assuredly be ranked with 
those persons, if any such persons remain, who deny the motion 
of the earth, or the circulation of the blood. Before the appear- 
ance of the preface to the Hecuba, critics were divided into two 
sects upon this subject; the more rigid of which excluded ana- 
pests from all the even places; whereas the other admitted them 
promiscuously into any place except the last. Mr. Porson (p. 6.) 
with his usual strictness in attributing the merit of discoveries and 
improvements to the right owners, mentions an obscure hint of 
the true doctrine which is contained in the preface to Morell’s 
Thesaurus Grece Poéseos. By how little effect that hint was 
followed, may be judged from the following words of the learned 
Hermann (Metr. p. 150). 


** A trisyllabis pedibus Tragici Graci maxime abstinuerunt, 
quanquam etiam in pari sede, sed admodum raro, anapestus in- 
venitur. Idque et Hephestio notavit, et nuper Brunckius de- 
fendit ad Soph. (Ed. Col. 371. 1169. Philoct. 491. Vide Aéschyli 
Prom. 353. 354.” 


The lines of Aschylus quoted in this antediluvian passage, 
are commonly read as follows: 


‘Exatovraxapnvou ™mpos Biav Xetpoumevor, 
Tupdva Oovpov, macw os avréaty Oeois. 


According to Brunck, in his note on v. 265. Jn priori seri- 
bere potuisset potta exatoveapnvov vel exarovtaxpavoy: in altero 
mag pro maow. The reading exatovtaxpavoy receives some sup- 
port from a similar variation in Eurip. Here. 611. Kat @npa y’ 
eis has tov tpixpavov yryayov. The editions, from Aldus to 
Barnes inclusive, read tpixapyvov. But the Attics always wrote 
ExATOVTGAAYTOS, ExaTOUVWS, ExaTOCUTYoS, ExaTosTOpLOS, Ke. with- 
out the additional syllable. The Glasgow edition of Aischylus 
reads éxatoryxapnvov, which Dr. Blomfield has properly altered to 
exatoryxapavov. In Dr. Blomfield’s edition, the following verse 
is thus represented : 


Tudava Bovpov, ootis avtéstn Bevis. 
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"A tragic senarius, according to Mr. Porson (p. 20), admits 
an iambus into any place; a tribrach into any place except the 
sixth ; a spondee into the first, third, and fifth; a dactyl into the 
first and third; and an anapest into the first alone. So that the 
first foot of the senarius is capable of five different forms; the 
third of four; the fifth of three; the second and fourth of two: 
and the sixth of only one. Two hundred and forty different va- 
rieties of the senarius may be produced, without employing any 
combination of feet unauthorized by Mr. Porson’s rule. The 
Tragic Poets, however, do not often admit more than two tri- 
syllabic feet into the same verse; and never, if our observation be 
accurate, more than three. The admission of anapests into the 
second, third, fourth, and fifth places, and of dactyls into the fifth 
place, increases the varieties of the Comic senarius to seven 
hundred and ten. The number would be eleven hundred and 
twenty-five, if four hundred and fifteen combinations were not 
rejected, because they exhibit a tribrach or a dactyl immediately 
before an anapest. 

No regular tragic senarius, of whatsoever feet it is composed, 
can possibly exhibit two short syllables enclosed between two long 
ones, or more than three long syllables without the intervention 
of a short one. A moment’s consideration will satisfy the reader, 
that all such combinations of syllables are absolutely incompatible 
with the structure of the verse. The inability to employ four or 
more long syllables together, is productive of so little practical in- 
convenience, that the Tragedians appear to have acquiesced in it 
without difficulty. The inadmissibility of two short syllables en- 
closed between two long ones, is a much more serious grievance. 
Many persons of great eminence have had the misfortune to bear 
names constituted in that unaccommodating form. Such were 
Egialeus, Andromache, Andromeda, Antigone, Antiope, Belle- 
rophontes, Hermione, Hippodamia, Hypsipyle, Iphigenia, Lao- 
damia, Laomedon, Penelope, Protesilaus; Tiresias, and a great 
many more of equal fame. Although all these persons were 
admirably qualified by their names, as well as by their actions, 
to shine in epic poetry, unhappily not one of them is capable of 
being mentioned by name in a Tragic senarius composed in the 
regular manner. There is also another class of persons not alto- 
gether so unfortunate, whose names are excluded only in some of 
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the oblique cases: as Hippolytus, Neoptolemus, CEnomaus, Tal- 
thybius, &c. In favour of all such persons, and perhaps of the 
names of places which are formed in the same manner, the Tragic 
poets occasionally transgress the ordinary rules of their versifica- 
tion. Proper names which cannot enter the senarius in the re- 
gular way, are admitted into it in two different manners: the 
first, of which Mr. Porson has not spoken, consists in substituting 
a choriambus in the place of the first dipodia of the verse. This 
practice has been adopted by Aschylus in two well-known in- 
stances: 


‘[wmouédovros oxnma Kal péryas TUTos.  Theb. 494. 
Tlap@evoratos ‘Apxas’ o dé Towso avyp. Ibid. 553. 


The only other instance of this licence with which we are 
acquainted, is produced from a play of Sophocles by Priscian 
(p. 1328). 


AreciBoav, iv o yevvycas matnp. 


The second and more usual way of introducing proper names 
of this form into the verse, consists in admitting the two short 
syllables, and the following long syllable of the proper name, as 
one foot, into the second, third, fourth, or fifth place of the verse. 
We have not observed more than one instance of this practice in 
the surviving plays of A’schylus. 


‘Adkyny T apicrov, pavTw, ‘Apguapew Biay (pronounced ‘Au- 
giapw.) Theb. 575. 


Sophocles and Euripides, however, will furnish examples in 
great abundance. In the Orestes of Euripides, the name of Her- 
mione occurs in a senarius ten times. In nine of these instances, 
the anapest occupies the fourth place in the verse. This last cir- 
cumstance is in a great measure the natural consequence of the 
predilection of the Tragic Poets for the penthemimeral c@sura. 

‘We have some doubts whether the Tragedians ever extended 
this license to patronymics. We are not at present able to recol- 
lect any authority for the following emendation proposed by Mr. 
Porson (p. 38). 


‘AokAnmiddawv oé Toi map nu evtuywv. Soph. Phil. 1333. 


1. P. 69. 
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We read 
Kai rowv map nutv évtvyev ‘AoxAnmov. 

A few senarii may be found, which contain anapests in some 
of the four middle places, composed of the first three syllables of 
a proper name. Most of the following instances are borrowed 
from Mr. Porson (p. 25, 35), and their number is so small, that 
we do not hesitate to consider them as corrupt, although we do 
not pretend to correct them. 


“H ov TedXduwv, 6 ads ratp, éuds 0 dua. Soph. Aj. 1008. 


The reading of this verse is, as Mr. Porson observes, uncer- 
tain. The different readings, with the authorities on which they 
depend, may be seen in Brunck’s note. The anapest may be 
avoided, by adopting the emendation of Toup. *H ov pe Teda- 
Mwy, GOS TAT. 

@ dvrdor oTpaTndarat, 

‘Ayaueuvov, w Mevédae, ras dv avr éuov. Phil. 793. 

Mr. Hermann reads (Hee. p. lxii), was av, ‘Ayyauepvov Kai 
MevéAews avr éuov. In all probability, Mr. Hermann has long 
been convinced that the first and fifth feet of this verse are such 
as Sophocles never exhibited. The Poet might have written if 
he had thought proper to do so, 


Mevedaos, ‘Aryyaueuvwy Te, ws av avT épmov. 
‘Amwrounv, Mevedae. Tuvoapews bce 
Sreiyer mpos yuas. Eurip. Or. 459. 
If the fault is not in the word MeveAae, perhaps we ought to 
read MeveAa’, amwAouecOa. 
‘EXévnv Mevedaos tva AdBn. Kaddv ryévos. Iph. Aul. 1168. 
MeveAews is an obvious correction; but we suspect that Eu- 
ripides wrote, 
Mevédaos ‘EXevnv wa Aan. Kadov ry’ eos 
Kaxjs yuvaixos picOoy arotioa Téxva. 
The intermediate step between ry’ 00s and -yévos is ry’ €Ovos. 
Tévous for é8ous occurs in Athenzus, (p. 297, D.) The modern 


editions of Euripides read xaXov ye, vw, &c.; which reading we 
do not presume lightly to abrogate. 
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We form the same judgment of those verses, in which the 
three last syllables of a proper name of four or five syllables are 
used as an anapest without necessity : 


Zapws eriataa, lovos xexAyoera. Atsch. Prom. 839. 


This is not a real instance, as we believe the first syllable of 
"Idvtos to be short. It is, indeed, sometimes made long for the 
convenienct of the metre, like the first syllable of "ItaXia or igo- 
Qeos. It is short, however, in the Phcenisse of Euripides, v. 216, 
where the words 'lomov cata, correspond with ica 6 a@yaAuacr in 
the antistrophe. In most of the editions, the first syllable of toca 
is improperly circumflexed. 


“Os 8 ofera: Neowrodeuos yyauetv viv, ov yauer rote’. 
Eur. Or. 1654. 


The word NeorroXepos is commonly read in the Tragedies 
as if it were written NovwrroXeuos. In the present verse, however, 
if the common reading be correct, the contraction of the first two 
syllables does not take place. We suspect that one long syllable, 
or two short syllables, have been omitted after NeowroXeuos. 


"Exryoad’ ‘Iamodapeav, Oivouaov xravwv. Iph. Taur. 825. 


Read, Oivouaov edwv, from Pindar, Olymp. t. 142. 


The following verses may also be considered as in some degree 
licentious : 

‘Apyyetov Audurpuwy’, ov 'AXxaids wore. Eurip. Here. 2. 

Eis xatpov olkwy ‘Audirpiwv ekw mepa. Ib. 701. 

The second syllable of Augutpuwy is not necessarily short, and 
is lengthened more than once in the same play. 

As the Tragic trimeter iambic admits anapests when they are 
contained in proper names, so it is not unreasonable to suppose, 
that the Tragic tetrameter trochaic admits dactyls in similar cir- 
cumstances, and for the same reason. The thirty-two Tragedies, 


however, afford only two examples of this practice, both of which 
are probably corrupt. . 


Eis ap ‘Iquyévecav ‘EX€vns vooros yv mempwuevos. Iph, Aul. 882. 
Tlavres “EAAnves* orpatos dé Mupudovwv ov aor wapqv. Ib. 1352. 


1. Neowrodenos yaneiv viv, ov yane? more. R. P. v. 1671. 
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Read orparos dé Mvupuidwv. With regard to unnecessary dac- 
tyls in this metre, it may be observed, that they are liable to the 
same objections as unnecessary anapests in iambic verses, together 
with the additional objection that they are divided between two 
words. Mr. Porson (p. 25) produces three examples of this kind, 
of which the first alone deserves much consideration. 


Ei yap ‘Apyeious éeraker roicde Swuatw AaBwr,, 

Tov ‘EXévns dovov cuwxwv, cane wy, cwlew Bere, 

Euyyovov + éunv, TluAddnvy re, Tov rade Evvdpwvta jot, 

TlapOévov re cai dauapta dcvo vexpw Karoperat. 

Eur. Or. 1533. 

The obnoxious verse is thus corrected by the learned Hermann 
(Hee. p. lxiv.): 

Euyyovov r+ éunv tace [lvAddny re Tov Evvdpavra prot. 

In this verse, the rhythm is violated by the tribrach, which 
begins on the last syllable of a word of more than one syllable. 
We suspect that the word [TIvAadnv has crept into the text from 
an interlinear gloss, and that the poet wrote, 

Evyyovev 7 éunv, tpirov de tov Tade Evvdp@rvTa mor. 

This use of rpiros is not rare. So Eurip. Hippol. 1404. 

Ilarépa re, nai o€, Kat tpitny Evvaopov. 


Every person conversant with Greek MSS. is aware how often 
proper names supplant the words which are intended to represent 
them. See, for instance, Eurip. Med. 58, where Mr. Porson has 
restored deazoivys instead of Mydeias; and Aristoph. Plut. 1173, 
where all the editions read [Todos instead of Beds. 


Mr. Porson’s second instance of a divided dacty] is, 


Ov, mpiv av dei~w Aavaoiot waco: (Aavaoict aac. Ald.) 


Tayyeypauperva. Iph. Aul. 324. 


The true reading, deitw ye Aavaois wact, which is exhibited 
in one MS., and is mentioned with approbation by Mr. Porson, 
has lately been admitted into the text by Mr. Gaisford. The 
suppression of the verb after ov renders the introduction of ye 
almost indispensably necessary. The third instance is from the 
same play. 
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‘Qs 8 &vorBov elyes Opa, ovyxvow Te, 7 vewy 
Xiriwv dpyov, Tpiauov re mediov eumdjHoas dopos. v. 354. 


The meaning of these lines appears to be : Do you remember 
how unhappy you were, because you were not able to land your 
army at Troy, although you had a thousand ships under your 
command? If this interpretation be correct, the conjunction in 
the second verse must necessarily be expunged. If we read ro 
IIpiaqnov wediov, the dactyl will disappear. According to Mr. 
Porson (p. 26), the Poets of the sock agree with their brethren 
of the buskin, in excluding dactyls from trochaic verses, except in 
case of proper names. In the eleven Comedies of Aristophanes, 
we have not discovered any genuine instance of a dactyl in a verse 
of this measure. We have observed, however, three verses, which 
appear to have deserved greater attention than they have received. 


Kai mada Aaxparion ro oxédos Bapvvera. Ach. 214, (ed. 
Bekker.) 


Iparos av; 6 8 ‘lamodauov eiBerar Ocwuevos. Eq. 327. 
Muppivas airnoov e&€ Aicywddov tev Kapripwy. Pac. 1120. 


It is almost superfluous to observe, that the two middle syl- 
lables of these first three proper names are necessarily short. “I7- 
mdoapuos, in particular, cannot reasonably be supposed to be a 
Doric compound of tos and dynos. We perceive, therefore, 
that in order to introduce those refractory names into tetrameter 
trochaics, Aristophanes has twice used a choriambus, and once an 
ionic @ minore, in the place of the regular trochaic dipodia. 

1. We now return to the Tragic senarius, respecting which 
we find two very important canons in the preface to the Hecuba, 
besides those which relate to the use of anapests. The first of 
these canons is, that the third and fourth feet must not be included 
in the same word, as in the following verse of Castorio the Solian, 
produced by Mr. Porson from Athenzus (p. 454. F.): 


‘ 
Lé Tov oro voxrvros dvoyeipepov. 


Hoc si fiert posset, says Mr. Porson (p. 28), omnis rhythmus, 
omnes numeri funditus everterentur. 'This expression has, in 
some instances, been construed rather too strictly, as if it were 
necessary that a Tragic senarius, which has neither the penthi- 


1. P. 72. 
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mimeral nor the hepthimimeral c@sura, should at least have a 
pause after the third foot, like the following verses of Sophocles : 
Aéyw o éyw dorm Piroxryrnv AaBeiv. Phil. 101. 

Sv dy, rTeéxvov, woiav wp avacracw Soxeis. Ib. 276. 

“Ea xax@s avrovs awoAX\va0a Kaxovs. Ib. 1369. 

Such verses are indeed sufficiently common; but acertain num- 
ber may also be produced, which have no regular pause at all in 
the two middle feet. 

Kaxov dé kav ev nue pa ryvoins mug. OEd. Tyr. 615. 
Kapa Oumdors KevTpotct pov xaQixero. Ib. 809. 
"AAN’ Ea me Kai tHv €& euouv dvaBovrlav. Ant. 95. 
Otros, o€ Tov Tas aiypadwridas xXépas. Aj. 71. 
"Eyo 3 opwo’ 9 Ovapopos Kata oréyas. EI. 282. 

To our ears, most of the preceding verses appear to be as des- 
titute of cesura, as if the third and fourth feet of each were com- 
prehended in the same word. Mr. Porson has collected three 


apparent instances of the violation of his canon from A¢schylus, 
two from Euripides, and one from Neophro. 


Eiond\Oe troiv tpicaXiow Epts caxy. (Ed. Col. 372. 
Mr. Porson reads, rpis aOXiow divisim. 
Iles Sdy7a rovd emeyyed@ev av cata; Aj. 969. 

As the Tragedians do not say éey-yeXav kata Tivos, Mr. Por- 
son reads roude ‘y’ éytyeAwev av kata. Perhaps, however, the 
true reading is rovd’ dv éyyed@ev av Kara. 

‘Atap Ti TavT odupopat, ra 8 ev moo. Androm. 397. 

Kai mpos ti ravr odvpouat, Wuxny euny. 

Neoph. ap. Stob. x. x. x. p. 107. Ed. Grot. 

Mr. Porson reads raira dvpoua in both passages. 


The only tragic verse of any metre, to the best of our know- 
ledge, in which odvpouas cannot be changed into dvpoua by a 
similar alteration, occurs in a suspicious passage of Euripides. 

‘AA yap tl tadTa Opnva Kai watnv odvpoua. Pheen. 1750. 


Mr. Porson’s second instance from Euripides is Iph. Aul. 1586. 
which we omit, as he has taught us that the whole conclusion of 
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that Play, after the last song of the Chorus, was fabricated many 
centuries after the death of the Poet. The three examples from 
Eschylus cause a little more hesitation, 


Urparos wepa xpvotaddomiya dua wopov. Pers. 501. 
Mr. Porson reads, 
Kpvoradromiya cua wopov otTpatos TeEpG- 
"H xapr ap av mapeckxomes ypnoueav éuav. Agam. 1261. 
Mr. Porson reads, | 
"H xapta xpnopev ap €u@v Tapeckores. 
Kai radd\a moAN’ érecxdoa dikaov nv, 
Ei: py mapovTt pboyyos nv Oo onuavev. Suppl. 252. 
Mr. Porson reads, 
Kai wodda ‘y’ nv Oixatov addr’ erretxacat. 
The following emendation adheres more closely to the common 
reading : 
Kai wodAa vy adda p (vel. GAX’ av) cixacat Sixatov nv. 


Upon the whole, when we consider how frequently the first 
and second, the second and third, the fourth-and fifth, and the 
fifth and sixth feet of the senariws are included in the same word, 
we cannot agree with the learned Hermann (Hee. p. 141), in at- 
tributing to chance the non-occurrence, or at least the extreme 
rarity, of verses which exhibit the two middle feet similarly con- 
joined. 

Mr. Porson’s second canon may be conveniently expressed in 
the following words: The first syllable of the fifth foot of a 
Tragic trimeter iambic must be short, if it ends a word of two or 
more syllables, unless the second syllable of the same foot is a 
monosyllable which is incapable of beginning a verse. 

The monosyllables of most frequency which are incapable of 
beginning a verse, are av, av, yap, de, on, uév, uyv, ovv, together 
with all enclitics. Dissyllables, in which the vowel of the second 
syllable is elided, are considered as monosyllables. This canon 
was originally promulgated rather obscurely in a note on v. 343 of 
the Tragedy ; which verse in most editions is thus represented : 


Kpumrovra yeipa Kai mpocwrov Tovpradw. 
The true reading, éumadw, had already been received by 
Mr. King, on the authority of MSS.; but it remained for 
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Mr. Porson to show that the common reading violates a very 
important law of Tragic versification. His words in the note in 
question are as follow: 

‘** Quid velim melius fortasse intelligetur, si dicam, paucissimos 
apud Tragicos | versus occurrere similes Ionis initio, “AvAas 6 yad- 
Keéotot vwrots ovpavov.” 

In his note on v. 1464 of the Phcenissee, Mr. Porson remarks, 
that the following verse, forged in the name of Euripides by 
Teles, is inartificially constructed : 


Kal ryijs pidns 0x Poor kpupO0a Kai Tay. 

If Teles had written xpup@o dn tad, he would not have 
offended against Mr. Porson’s canon, as the particle oy cannot 
begin a verse, and therefore may be considered as in some degree 
adhering to the preceding word. Such verses, however, as we 
shall hereafter show, are not of very frequent occurrence. The 


following verse, quoted in the same note, is of a better and more 
usual form : 


"Ev yis Pirns pvxoice kpupOnvar KaXov. 


‘It may not be superfluous to mention, that we have dis- 
covered no instance of the violation of Mr. Porson’s canon in the 
fragments of Simonides, of Amorgus, and the other early iambic 
Poets, from whom the Tragedians probably derived it. It is also 
strictly observed in the Alexandra of Lycophron. 

Mr. Porson has omitted to mention, although it appears that 
he was aware of the fact, that his canon is as applicable to those 
verses, the first syllable of the fifth foot of which is a monosyllable 
which cannot begin a verse, as to those in which it terminates a 
word of two or more syllables. The instances to the contrary, 
which are to be found in the thirty-two Tragedies, for the most 
part admit of very easy and satisfactory emendations. 

*_It may be laid down as a general rule, that the first syl- 
lable of the fifth foot must be short, if it is followed by the 
slightest pause or break of the sense. 


Kanes av yyiv Evxpépou trait, w téxva. Esch. Supp. 761. 


Setting aside all considerations of the preceding observation, 
we do not hesitate to change rav7’ into rad’, and tour’ into rod’, 
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whenever they occur in this situation. Soph. El. 409. is the only 
other instance which we have observed. 


TouxeiOev adraous, o Eévy, Toud* jv dé Tov. Ed. Col. 505. 
The whole passage is thus to be read: 


‘AX’ ei eyo TeAovca’ Tov Torov © wa 
Xpn OTe um epeupeiv, TOUTO PovAouat paberv. 
TouneiOev adoos; w fevns TOO . iv dé Tov 
Sravy tiv toxns, €or ErroiKos, Os ppace. 


“AXcos is the accusative, with xara understood. 

"Eyo dé BovAoua Ta oa oTEpy w mWaTep. Iph. Aul. 635. 

This verse, with several others in the same passage, is rejected 
by Br. Porson as spurious. 

—It appears from what has been said, ‘that the fifth foot of 

a Tragic senarius cannot be a spondee, except in three cases. The 
first case, the occurrence of which is by far the most frequent, is 
when both syllables of the fifth foot are contained in the same 
word. The second case is when the first syllable of the fifth foot 
is a monosyllable which is not capable of beginning a verse, and 
which is not disjoined from the following syllable by any pause in 
the sense. The third case is when the second syllable of the fifth 
foot is a monosyllable, which, by being incapable of beginning a 
verse or a sentence, is in some measure united to the preceding 
syllable. ‘The G£dipus Tyrannus of Sophocles contains more than 
four hundred and twenty examples of the first case, more than 
fifty of the second, and only one of the third. We consider verses 
to which both the second and third cases apply, as belonging to 
the second. With this reservation, we doubt whether the thirty- 
two Tragedies will afford fifty genuine instances of the third case. 

*Should the student be desirous of discovering the reasons 
which induced the Tragic Poets to observe the rules respecting 
the fifth foot of the senarius, which have been discovered and 
communicated to the world by Mr. Porson, we profess ourselves 
to be unable to give him better information than that which is de- 
livered by the learned Hermann in the following words (Hec. 
p- 109): 

** Caussa autem quare ista vocabularum divisio displicere debet, 
hee est. Quoniam in fine cujusque versus, ubi, exhaustis jam 
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propemodum pulmonibus, lenior pronunciationis decursus deside- 
ratur, asperiora omnia, quo difficilius pronuntiantur, eo magis 
etiam aures ledunt: propterea sedulo evitatur illa vocabulorum 
conditio, que ultimum versus ordinem longiore mora a precedente 
disjungit, eaque re decursum numerorum impedit ac retardat.” 

To illustrate this doctrine, we may conveniently revert to the 
first verse of the Ion: 


wv e i , 
AtAas 0 xadkéotce vwrots oupavov. 


It is by no means necessary to have enacted the part of Mer- 
cury in the Ion of Euripides, in order to be sensible of the relief 
which is afforded to the ‘exhausted lungs” of a corpulent per- 
former, by that variation of the verse in question which we have 


already proposed : 
, e , , ’ , 
ArXas, 0 vwTos yadkeowtv ovpavov. 


That the Comic Poets were not quite so considerate of the lungs 
of their actors, appears, as well by their neglect of this canon, as 
by the words of inordinate length which they sometimes employ ; 
particularly by one of near eight syllables, which occurs towards 
the conclusion of the Ecclesiazuse of Aristophanes. Hephestion 
informs us, that the paxpov, as it was called, of the comic para- 
basis, ought to be pronounced amvevaori, without taking breath. 
In the Birds of Aristophanes, the uaxpor consists of thirteen and 
a half dimeter anapestics (v. 723—736), which contain a hundred 
and thirty-four syllables—Upon the whole, it is not without 
reason that Mr. Hermann (Hee. p. 140) exults, in the following 
terms, over the inaptitude of his rival to investigate the causes of 
those facts which he had sufficient sagacity to discover. 

‘‘Id sponte animadvertisset vir eruditissimus, si non satis 
haberet observare, sed in caussas etiam earum rerum quas obser- 
vavit, inquirendum, putaret.” 

We are afraid that we shall exhaust the patience of our 
readers, although perhaps not their lungs, by the length of our 
observations on the following passage in Mr. Porson’s Preface 
(p. 43): 

** Nunc iambicorum genus Comicis fere proprium leviter at- 
tingamus, quod vulgo vocatur tetrametrum catalecticum. Dua- 
bus rebus a Comico senario hoc differt ; primo, quod quartus pes 
semper iambus aut tribrachys sit oportet ; secundo, quod sextus 
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pes anapeestum etiam admittit. Sed pes catalecticam syllabam 
precedens non iambus esse nequit; nisi in proprio nomine, ubi 
conceditur anapastus. Quod de quarto etiam pede intelligi 
velim.” 

We have long suspected that Mr. Porson was mistaken in re- 
stricting to the case of proper names the use of anapests in the 
fourth place of the catalectic tetrameter iambics of the Comic 
Poets. The appearance of the third edition of the Preface to the 
Hecuba, without any modification of the doctrine proposed in the 
edition of 1802, has induced us to examine the question with con- 
siderable attention, and to present the result of our examinations 
to our readers. . 

We have to observe, in the first place, that all the trisyllabic 
feet which are admissible into comic iambics, are employed with 
much greater moderation in the catalectic tetrameters than in the 
comic trimeters. The Plutus of Aristophanes, for instance, com- 
mences with 252 trimeters, which are immediately followed by 37 
tetrameters; after which the measure, although still iambic, be- 
comes antistrophic. Nearly three-fifths of the trimeters contain 
one or more trisyllabic feet in each verse. The 37 tetrameters, 
on the contrary, exhibit only one tribrach and one dactyl, and not 
one anapest. In the earlier Plays of Aristophanes trisyllabic feet 
are used more unsparingly, both in trimeters and in tetrameters. 
But the comparative rarity of these feet in tetrameters is nearly 
as observable in the Knights, the earliest remaining Play of Aris- 
tophanes, which contains a considerable number of tetrameters, 
as in the Plutus, which was written after the versification of the 
comic stage had begun to assume an appearance of smoothness 
and regularity, which the contemporaries of the youth of Aristo- 
phanes were not desirous of exhibiting. In the second place, we 
must remark, that the eleven surviving Comedies of Aristophanes 
contain more than six hundred tetrameter iambics; in which 
number of verses, the edition of Brunck exhibits only seventy 
anapests which the most obstinate critic will venture to defend. 
These seventy anapests are found in the following fifty-nine verses: 
Eq. 343, 345, 351, 352, 357, 359, 360, 407, 414, 415, 422, 424, 428, 
433, 884, 896, 902, 903, 908, 909, 910. , 

Nub. 1046, 1050, 1062, 1063, 1066, 1075, 1077, 1083, 1372, 
1427. 

Pac. 948. 
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Thesm. 543, 545, 546, 547, 550, 558, 560, 561, 562, 567, 568. 

Ran. 910, 912, 915, 917, 918, 919, 920, 922, 932, 937, 939, 943, 
948, 954, 962. 

Eccl. 288. 


If our seventy anapests were distributed equally among all the 
places of the verse except the seventh, which may be considered 
as out of the question, we should find eleven or twelve instances 
of an anapest in the fourth place. If, upon inspection, we dis- 
cover only three or four such instances, we believe that every 
person acquainted with the nature of chances will allow us to 
attribute the smallness of the number to accident; unless it can 
be satisfactorily ascribed to some other cause. To exemplify the 
irregularities which so frequently disturb the calculations of the 
critical arithmetician, it will be sufficient to mention, that in the 
Lysistrata, which contains nearly seventy tetrameters, Aristo- 
phanes has not used a single anapest in a verse of that measure ; 
and that in the Thesmophoriazuse, which Play was written nearly 
at the same time, he has introduced the anapest fifteen times in 
the forty-three tetrameters which the Play contains. 

Before Mr. Porson’s edition of the Hecuba appeared, the 
learned Hermann had taught the world, in his incomparable work 
on Metres (p. 176), that the fourth foot of a catalectic tetrameter 
iambic might be an iambus, a tribrach, an anapest, or a proceleus- 
matic. Of the last he produces only one instance— 


TloAXois" 0 +y' ovv TlyAevs €AaBe ou | ad rovTo THY wayatpav 
Nub. 1063. 

Of the anapest he gives the nine following instances from Ari- 
stophanes : 

Eq. 421, 836. 

Nub. 1049, 1869, 1427. 

Thesm. 560. 

Ran. 930, 932, 937. 


Mr. Porson (p. 43—46) has enabled us to increase the number 
of real and apparent instances to nineteen, including a few from 
other Poets. 

A. Q dekwwTarov Kpéas, ws | gopws rye mpovvonao. Eq. 421. 


We heartily concur in Mr. Porson’s omission of Ws. 
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B. °Q roiow avOpwrow: paveis | uéyirrov wpedyua. Ib. 836. 
All the editions before Brunck read avOpw7ras. 
C. Tovdi 3 dvev X'TwWvOsS Opa | ovTa TyALtKouTovi. Ib. 881. 
Read, with the Ravenna MS. and Brunck in his notes— 
Tovdi 3° opay avev XIT@ | vas OvTa THALKOUTOV. 
D. Totovrovi OeuornxArens | ourwrorT emevonoe. Ib. 884. 


The common reading is Oeu:oroxAys, which ought not to be 
retained without necessity. 


- ~ ~ , , 

E. Kat rotot vouots xat trator dixas | ravavri’ avtivetac. 
mm 

Nub. 1040. 


Read roigw vopows Kai taior dixas. 
F. "Eyo peév ovdér’ ‘Hpaxdéous | BeAriov’ avdpa xpivw. 
Ib. 1050. 
G. TlodAois. 6 ty ovv [Indtevs €XaBev | cid ToUTO THY ma. 
Xatpay. Ib. 1063. 


The common reading is €\ae,. which exhibits a tribrach be- 
fore an anapest. Mr. Porson reads, we apprehend from conjec- 
ture, éXaBe d:’ avrd. Arad Tovro appears to us to be preferable 
to o: aure. 

H. Ov yap ror’ evOus xpav o apa tu | wrecOai Te Kal maret- 
o0a. Ib. 1359. 


Read, with Bentley and Porson, ypyv ce turrecOai Te. 


I. SxéWat dé tovs adextpvovas | kai radda ta Bora TavTi. 
Ib. 1427. 


K. Ovrwzror érolycev, Ste yuvn | cwhpwv edokev elvat. 
Thesm. 548. 


Mr. Porson reads ézoina’, the second syllable of which word 
is short. 


L. Tov viv yuvacav IIyverorny | Paidpas & arakandoas. 
Ib. 530. 


M. Ovo ws Tov avdpa rep wedexer | yuvy KaTecrodncev. 
Ib. 560. 
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Mr. Porson reads— 

Oud’ ws eTépa Tov avopa Tw | weACKEL KATEOTOONGEDV. 

This lection appears to be derived from Suidas: Kareawodnce, 
karéxoWev* éralpa Tov avopa TH TedEKEL KaTETTOONTE’ Kal KaTEC- 
TOOwWTEY OMOIWS. 

N. AyidA€a tiv, 7 NioBnv, | TO mpoow7ror ouy! Oetkvus. 

Ran. 912 

O. “A cuuBadrrAcw ov paccov nv. | v7) Tovs Beovs, Eywry’ ovv. 

Ib. 930. 

Mr. Porson reads ov pack’ qv. 

At present we have not time to examine whether the Comic 
Poets ever use the adjective pads in any other manner than im- 
personally, in the neuter gender and singular number. At all 
events, if the verse requires emendation, we should prefer the 
omission of yy to the alteration of padiov. Ov pa@ciov without the 
substantive verb occurs continually. If we retain the common 
reading, besides the anapest in the fourth place, to which we do 
not object, we shall have a division of the anapest similar to that 
in Ach. 107. 

Ei mpoadoxwot xpuciov ex tav BapBapwr. 

This division is sparingly adopted in the common trimeters, 4 
much more licentious species of metre; and we have observed no 
instance of it in tetrameters, except the verse now before us. At 
the same time, we do not pretend to determine whether the rarity 
of such anapests in tetrameters is to be attributed to accident or to 
design. Too few of these verses are preserved to enable us to 
decide with confidence on every question relating to their struc- 
ture. If the Thesmophoriazuse of Aristophanes had been lost, 
no metrical writer would have hesitated in pronouncing that the 
catalectic dipodia, or xaraxXels of an iambic verse, must neces- 
sarily be a bacchius; as rpadyvat, woXiTys, Tornpwv, Tapyow. 
A solitary instance of an ionic a minore, occurs in that Play, 
Vv. 547. 

"Eryyévero, MeXavirras rowr, | Paidpas re; [ln | vedorny o€. 

This deviation from the ordinary form of the verse is the more 
remarkable, as it is not caused by any necessity. The word Ile- 
vedornv might occupy five different positions in the verse without 
producing any irregularity. 

K k 
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P. Tov Eov8ov trmaXextpvova | (nt@v, Tis eorw Opus. 
Ran. 932. 
Q. Ouy irmadextpuovas, pa At, ov | oe Tpayedacous, amrep 
ov. Ib. 937. 
We suspect the Poet wrote pa Aia. xal rparyedagdbous. So in 
Soph. El. 689. some copies read — 


Oux oida Towwvd avopos Eprya ovde kpatn, 
instead of the common and true reading, épya Kai kpatn. 


iN ? ‘ bd -~ , 
R. “Y picous O {dots av vipouevous | OUKWV OfOU TE fhupTwv. 


Aristoph. apud Atheneum, p. 372. B. 


S. Kai dy xéxpatat. Tov UuBavw | rov emitieis eize. 


Plato Comicus. Ib. p. 665. C. 


We suspect the true reading to be ewitiOnow 9 mats. 


T. 'O 8 9ros, worep rpoBarov, (x (37 A€érywv BaciCer. 
Crat. ap. Suid. atque Etymol. v. 67. 

Mr. Porson attributes this verse to the younger Cratinus. 
Eustathius simply says Kparivos. Suidas and the Etymologist 
add the name of the play, Kpativos Atovusadetdvdpy, which 
most probably was the work of the elder Cratinus. Mr. Porson 
reads ws rpoBariov. We have no objection to zpoBarior, but we 
cannot so readily consent to exchange wo7ep for ws. ‘The comic 
poets almost always use wamep to express the sense of the English 
words, as it were. 'To our ears, ws appears to mean something 
more than mere comparison; as in the following lines of Aristo- 


phanes (apud Athen. p. 681. C.): 
Oux eqvcwy ot Aaxwves, ws aropOnroi wore, 
Nov d ounpevovo Exovres mopupous Kexpupadous. 
At all events, if any alteration in the verse of Cratinus were neces- 
sary, we should prefer the following representation of it :— 
‘O & nriOos, By By A€e-ywv, Warep rpoBatov, BadiCer. 
But we are perfectly satisfied with the common reading. 
Of the nineteen preceding verses, the anapest in the fourth foot 
of six, marked A, B, C, E, H, K, has been removed by corrections 


which may be considered as quite satisfactory. Four more, marked 
D, F, L, N, in which the anapest is contained in a proper name, 
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do not militate against Mr. Porson’s canon. <A sufficient propor- 
tion of the nine which remain appears to be placed beyond the 
reach of emendation, to convince us that the comic poets did not 
scruple to employ an anapest in the fourth place of a catalectic 
tetrameter iambic, whenever they found it convenient to do so. 
Mr. Porson (p. 46) adduces those five which are marked I, P, Q, 
R, S, without proposing any emendations of them. 

In confirmation of our opinion, we will take the liberty of ap- 
plying Mr. Porson’s canon to the sixth place instead of the fourth. 
The instances of an anapest in the sixth place which we have been 
able to collect amount only to twelve. The reader will observe 
how great a reduction from this number may be made by emenda- 
tions, not one of which can be called violent or very improbable. 
A. Ovd' ad p’ éaoeis 3 ov pa Aca. | vat pa Ata. wa Tov Tocedw. 

Aristoph. Eq. 339. 

In order to avoid the dactyl before the anapest, Mr. Hermann 
(Metr. p. 153) properly reads na Ara instead of ov wa Aid, as in 
v. 336. 

B. "‘Hvecxyouny €k TWatoiwy, | maxarproiwy TE awAnyas. Ib. 412. 

The true reading, mayapiowy, is exhibited in the Ravenna MS. 
and by Julius Pollux, as Brunck observes in his notes. 


C. ‘ldo’ dé you KépKov Aayo, | Twpbarudlw Tepiyny, Ib. 909. 
If necessary, we might read rwpOadrpidra. 
D. "Arouvéapuevos, & Anu’, euov | mpos Thy keparyy arora. 
Ib. 910. 
E. EaAnde oa movnpiav, | addr’ ov wa Al, ov payapav. 
Nub. 1066. 
We apprehend that the Poet wrote aAX’ ov, ud Aia, uayaipar. 
F. Elev. wapem’ evredev eis | tas ris picews avaryxas, 
Ib. 1075. 
Read gvceos, as in Vesp. 1282, 1458. 
G. Kal pry idov. xal any ido. | ase Oomariov, Piriorn. 
Thesm. 568. 
H. Tov cncapovr@ , ov KaTegaryes, | TOUTOV GE xeveuv TOwjew. 
Ib. 570. 


The pronoun was inserted by Brunck, without any reason, and 
against all authority. 


KK2 
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I. Ovy Hrrov 7 viv ot Aadovy | Tes. nArAOtos yap noOa. 
Ran. 919. 


- Perhaps we ought to read 7Ai@ios ap’ na. 


K. ‘Epuaios, os Bia dépwv | pivas yadeous Te model. 
Archippus apud Athen. p. 227. A. 311. C. 


L. Ov«ovv petacTpewas oeav | Tov adol Traces adeidwv. 
Crates, ib. p. 267. E. 
Until a probable emendation of this verse is proposed, we are 
fairly entitled to decline its authority. 


M. Ilivew, emer adew Kaxws | Lupakociwy TpameCav. 
Arist. ib. p. 427. C. 


It will appear, on examination, that three only of the preceding 
verses, marked D, G, K, decidedly forbid our application of Mr. 
Porson’s canon to the sixth place instead of the fourth. The fact 
is, that in this kind of verse, the comic poets admit anapests more 
willingly and frequently into the first, third, and fifth places, than 
into the second, fourth, and sixth. Of the seventy anapests which 
we have observed in the eleven plays of Aristophanes, twenty-two, 
or nearly one-third, occur in the first place. The first place having 
almost double the number which would accrue to it from an equal 
distribution, some of the other places must necessarily exhibit 
fewer anapests than their fair proportion. 

As it is probable that a more accurate examination than ours 
will discover anapests in Aristophanes which have escaped our 
observation, we think it necessary to state, that hitherto we have 
intentionally passed over in silence the following instances :— 


Kparivos, aei xexappeévos | moryor mag payaipa. Ach. 849. 
This anapest would hardly be tolerable in a trimeter. The 
last editor of this play reads Kpativos av, comparing v. 854. 
Kai rovr’ ewirndés ce wepinu | mixev y', waa aronvitn. 
Eq. 893. 
This disjointed verse may be conveniently read as follows: 
Kai rovro yy érirndés ce rept | numoxev, tv aronvitn. 


4 ~ ; ’ ‘ Ww 4 , 4 , 
To xavovv mapecriv, odas Exov | Kat OTEPMA, Kal Mayxaipay. 


Pac. 948. 


The Ravenna MS. reads zapeo7’, The anapest in the first 
place is in our list. 
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Tn» A\anrrada O nupevnv dws | mpwrws éuoi mpocoices. Lys. 316. 

Read, with the old editions, rv Aaurad nupevnv. 

Oux éorw avnp Evpiridov | copwrepos montns. Ib. 368. 

The old editions read ovx €or’ avyp. Perhaps, however, the 
true reading is ovx éorw ap, as in the Knights, v. 1079. 

Ovx qv ap ovdeis Tov TAaudos copwrepos. 
Tide dy ov wup, © TUup, EXw 5 | ws avrov eutrupevowv ; Lys. 372. 

The 64 was inserted by Brunck in order to sustain the metre. 
Read vi dai od wip. 

* Aristophanes occasionally introduces a very elegant species of 
verse, which we are willing to mention in this place, because it 
differs from the tetrameter iambic, only in having a cretic or pzeon 
in the room of the third dipodia, and because it is frequently cor- 
rupted into a tetrameter iambic by the insertion of a syllable after 
the first hemistich. In technical language, it is an asynartete, 
composed of a diameter iambic and an ithyphallic. It is called 
Evpimidetov TeccapeckaidexacvAXaov by Hephestion (ch. 15), 
who has given the following specimen of it: 

‘Egos aviy’ twroras | eFeAaupey acrnp. 

Twenty-five of these verses occur together in the Wasps of 
Aristophanes, beginning with v. 248. Two of them may be cor- 
rected as follows: 

Kapqos xapabev vuv AaBwy, | rov Avxvov wpoBucov. v. 249. 

The second syllable of yauaGev is long. 

@irer 0, Srav Tour My ToweLv | veTov padtora, Vv. 268. 

In v. 1212 of the Clouds, the Ravenna MS. rightly reads, 

‘ANN’ eicarywv ce BovrAona | mpwrov Earriagcat. 

The following verse of Telechides is adduced by Athenus 
(p. 485. F.): 

Kai pedtxpov oivov édxew €€ yourvoov AewaoT Hs. 

Schweighzeuser has converted these words into the following 
tetrameter trochaic : 

Kai medtxpov oivov Anew €x AeraaTHs noUTVOU. 


1. P. 89. 
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As the second syllable of nedrxpov ought to be short, perhaps 
the following asynartete, with a dactyl in the first place, may ap- 
proach nearer to the true reading : 


Kat meAcy pov olvov eiAxev €& | novrvou AewacTHS. 


The measure of these verses resembles the Latin Saturnian, 

except that the first hemistich of the Saturnian is catalectic. 
Dabunt malum Metelli | Nevio poéte. 
‘Egos aviy’ immeds | é€éAapev acTNp. 

Respecting the dimeter iambics of the Comic Poets, Mr. Porson 
has said nothing ; and we have very little to add to what has been 
said by Mr. Gaisford, p. 224. With the exception of the catalectic 
dipodia, they appear to admit anapests into every place, but more 
frequently into the first and third, than into the second and fourth. 
Strictly speaking, indeed, there is no difference in this metre be- 
tween the second and fourth feet, as a system or set of dimeter 
iambics is nothing more than one long verse divided for convenience 
of arrangement into portions, each containing four feet. That the 
quantity of the final syllable of each dimeter is not indifferent, 
has been remarked by Brunck, from whose hands we beg leave to 
rescue the following passage : 

lai’ avrov avopixwrara, 
Taorpile xai Trois évTépors 
Kal rots Kodo, 
X@rws Korg Tov avdpa. Eq. 453. 
This is the common reading. Brunck reads, ev ingenio : 
Ilat’ avrov avopixkwraTa, Kat 
TdaorpiCe Tovow evtépos, &c. 

If this reading were found in all the MSS., we should think it 
our duty to submit to it; but we cannot allow the division of the 
anapest which it exhibits to be introduced upon mere conjecture. 
We suspect that the poet wrote, 

Tlat’ avrov avopicwrar ev 
Taorpie nai rows evrépos, &e. 

It is well known that A and EY are continually confounded in 
MSS. In our account of Dr. Blomfield’s edition of the Prome- 
theus, we had occasion to remark, that the Aldine edition of A&s- 
chylus reads dpwy for eipwv, v. 580. and ayyarww for evrynaTwv, 


. ee 
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v. 586. In the same manner, the ‘Aorpareuvra, a play of Eupolis 
mentioned by Hephestion (ch. 15), is called Evotpdatevtot in 
several MSS. The adverbs ed and avdpixws are both applied to 
a verb signifying ¢o beat, in the Wasps, v. 450. 

IIpocaryaywv mpos TH éaiav eFederp’ ev KavopiKas. 

We conclude our observations on these verses by mentioning, 
that in v. 840 of the Knights, at the end of a system of them, we 
must read érazomvryeins instead of aomumryeins, in order to pre- 
vent the lengthening of a short syllable before a mute and a 
liquid. The compound ézazvorviyeins may be compared with 
é€midiapparyw, Vv. 701. 

An expression occurs in Mr. Porson’s remarks on the trochaic 
metre, which appears to have deceived more than one respectable 
scholar. Mr. Porson observes (p. 46) that the catalectic tetra- 
meter trochaic of the Tragic and Comic Poets may conveniently 
be considered as consisting of a cretic or peon prefixed to a com- 
mon trimeter iambic, in the following manner : 

Myrep ov | orywv He arywv, avr’ avynrdwrat x poves. 
‘Avoctos | meduxas, add’ ov maT pivos, ws GU, ToAEML0S. 
‘Apréuics, | Kai wArovv EcecOa Aavaidas, noOels ppévas. 


Mr. Porson adds: 


**Sed in hoc trochaico senario (liceat ita loqui) duo obser- 
vanda sunt; nusquam anapestum, ne in primo quidem loco, 
admitti; deinde necessario semper requiri cesuram penthemi- 
merim.” 

The inadmissibility of anapests into the trochaic senarius 
may be exemplified by prefixing a cretic to the fifth verse of 
the Plutus of Aristophanes : 


‘ANAa yap | wetéeyew avayKn Tov OeparovTa Tey Kakwv. 
yop Xx 1 P 


The dactyl in the second place vitiates the metre of this 
verse, considered as a tetrameter trochaic. Common readers will 
pardon us for explaining this passage in Mr. Porson’s preface, 
when we show that it seems to have been misunderstood by so 
excellent a scholar as Mr. Burgess. In Mr. Porson’s edition 
of the Phoenisse, v. 616 has an anapest in the fourth place: 


"EfeXavvdnecOu warpisos’ Kat yap ndOes eedov. 
p yap 


In his note upon this verse, Mr. Burgess remarks, Raro et 
fortasse nunquam in trochaicis Tragicis anapestus occurrit. 
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He proposes to read, either ¢£eXavvopat xOovds yap, OF maT pisos 
e€eXavvduecOa. It is somewhat remarkable, that an anapest in 
v. 621 of the same play has escaped Mr. Burgess’s observation : 


Kat ov, uitep; ov Oeuis oor (f. ov Oentarov) untpos ovouacery 
Kapa. 

In Mr. Porson’s edition of the Orestes, anapests occur in the 
five following trochaics, vss. 728, 776, 787, 1528, 1530, The Iphi- 
genia in Aulis will supply nearly twenty examples, including 
a few in which the anapest is contained in a proper name. 

It is almost unnecessary to mention that, in this metre, ana- 
pests are admissible only into the even places. It may, however, 
be not altogether superfluous to observe, that the Tragic Poets 
appear to have used anapests in the even places as willingly and 
frequently as tribrachs in any place, except the first and fifth. 
The thirty-two Tragedies exhibit about thirty-two instances of 
a tribrach in the second, third, fourth, sixth, or seventh place, 
several of which appear to be corrupt. 

Both in Tragedy and in Comedy, the tetrameter trochaic is 
usually divided into two hemistichs by a c@sura after the fourth 
foot. The Tragedians, however, observe this rule much more 
strictly than the Comedians. Most of the instances to the con- 
trary have been corrected in a satisfactory manner. 


Tavra wo ory Méepiny appactos €oTW ev ppeciv, 
Esch. Pers. 165. 
The c@sura may be restored by removing :@dA¥ to the end of 
the verse. 
*Q8e waumrnonv O€ mas aos catepOapra Sopi. Ib. 731. 
The true reading, Aads wws, has been restored by all the modern 
editors. 
Ei Soxet, oTely wpe" w ryevvaior cipyxws Eos. Soph. Phil. 1402. 


Mr. Porson’s emendation, which, in our opinion, is more in- 
genious than satisfactory, may be seen in Mr. Gaisford’s notes on 


Hephestion. 
Kai yap ovoe Tot Niav ry’ éuoi (ovde Te lav euc codd.) prrowu- 
xe ypewr. ph. Aul. 1385. 
Maprupeis cavtp’ Ta Tov Oeov yy exuaBwv ypyoTnpia. 
Ton. 532. 
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We quote this verse as an instance of licentious emendation. 
Barnes reads silently ra tov Qcov uabwv. His motive for this 
alteration is unknown to us. We are unwilling to suppose that 
even the author of the sublime ode on 


Aeorreddos auToKpaTwp 

‘Yao MapABopouv cawbeis, 
objected to the contraction of @eov into one syllable, an instance of 
which occurs only ten lines before the verse in question. 

Mr. Porson remarks (p. 50), that in dimeter anapestics a dac- 
tyl is very seldom, rarissime, placed immediately before an ana- 
pest, so as to cause a concourse of four short syllables. Mr. 
Gaisford (p. 279) has collected several instances of this concourse, 
which we will lay before our readers, with some additional exam- 
ples which have occurred to us. 

"Yuvov 'Epwvvos taxeiv, Aida 7’. Esch. Theb. 874. 

“H rao’ axovete, rodews hpovpiov. Eum. 592. 

Tov pvéavopa yyauov Aiyurrov. Suppl. 9. 
Ty Bacirida Thy wovvnv ANorrnv. Soph. Ant. 941. 
Nov yap o dewos, 6 uéyas, wuoxpatys. Aj. 205. 
Read péryas without the article. 
IC 'Aryaueépvovos iKETIS ryovaTwv. Euripid. Hee. 147. 
“OS 6 cwhposivn mavras vrepéxwv. Hippol. 1365. 
Mr. Gaisford properly reads vrepoywv. 

“Oorts av évérot moTepov POiuévnv. Alc. 81. 
MerafsadXopuevou dainovos avexou. Tro. 101. 
Taod ‘Ayanepuvovos, €raxovcoueva, Ib. 177. 
“EAmidas emt cot xatéxvawe [3iov. Ib. 1255. 

Mr. Gaisford, who omits this line, probably reads év got with 
Mr. Porson (ad Hec. 298). 


Ei pév €Ovcate wéAavov 7pd Souwr. Ion. 226. 

Odpoe. TadXados ociay Hkes. El. 1319. 

Kai 7o@ev Euorov. Av. 404. 

This little verse is not anapestic, as appears by the following 

words : 

€wi Tiva T eivoay, 
which Brunck has miserably corrupted, in order to accommodate 
them to his notions of the metre. , 

Tavtiov, 6 kavev, ot KadaBioxo. Thesm. 822. 

Aapracas iepas, yana mponeumere. Ran. 1525. 
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More examples may probably be detected by diligent search ; 
but those which we have produced are sufficient to prove that 
Mr. Porson’s expression must be construed with some degree of 
latitude. According to Mr. Porson (p. 55) there is no genuine 
instance of this licence in tetrameter anapestics. 

The anapestic dipodia may be composed of a tribrach and an 
anapest, for the purpose of admitting a proper name, which can- 
not otherwise be introduced into the verse. 

—In both kinds of anapestic verse, dactyls are admitted with 
much greater moderation into the second than into the first place 
of the dipodia. The eleven comedies of Aristophanes contain 
more than twelve hundred tetrameter anapestics, in which number 
we have remarked only the nineteen following examples of a 
dactyl in an even place, which, in this kind of anapestic metre 
can only be the second foot of the verse, as Mr. Porson has 
observed (p. 51). 

Eq. 524*, 805, 1327. 

Nub. 351*, 353, 400, 409*. 

Vesp. 389, 551, 671, 673*, 708*, 1027. 
Pac. 732. 

Lys. 500. 

Thesm. 790, 794. 

Ran. 1055. 

Eccl. 676*. 

In all these verses, except those six which are marked with an 
asterisk, the preceding foot is also a dactyl. 

The same observations apply in a certain degree also to dime- 
ter anapestics. When we find, therefore, in the G2dipus Coloneus 
of Sophocles (v. 1766), 

Tuor’ ovv éxAve dainwy nuwr, 
we do not hesitate to read éxAvev. In the Electra (v. 96), where 
the MSS. and editions read, 

Doinos “Apns oun eLeince, 
Brunck has judiciously adopted the reading of the Scholiast ovx 
eEéucev. These trifling alterations require no authority to sup- 
port them; but we would not go so far as to change the order of 
the words for the purpose of removing a dactyl out of an even 
place. 

Of the nineteen tetrameters mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph, only one is destitute of a cesura after the first dipodia. 
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Tait apa rata Kre | wvumoy avTat | Tov pivaomw x9¢es idovora. 
Nub. 353. 

Similar instances are exceedingly rare in dimeters. Mr. Gais- 
ford has collected more than fifty instances of the violation of the 
cesura in dimeter anapestics, in six of which the foot which 
ought to be followed by the c@swra is a dactyl. 

‘AAN’, © Zed Bacrred, viv Tepowv. Alsch. Pers. 532. 

The word ‘A\X’ appears to have been inserted by Turnebus 
for the purpose of completing the verse. Perhaps we ought to 
read, 

°Q Zed Bacired, viv trav Tlepowy 
Tov peyadavywv xai To\vavopwy 
=Tpartiav orN€cas. 
This emendation is corroborated by the first words of the play. 
Tade rev Ilepcav trav oiyomevwv, K, T. Ar. 

At the same time we are not free from suspicion that the poet 
wrote, viv av [lepawy, now for the second time. 

‘Every person who has a tolerable ear, and is acquainted 
with the subject, will immediately perceive that the rhythm of the 
following verses is not quite perfect. 


Tovs mpoddtas yap piceiv EnaBov, Esch. Prom. 1067. 
TladoBopo péev mpwrov vmjptav. Choéph. 1068. 

°Q réxvov Avryéws, at poomitvopev co. Soph. Ged. Col. 1754. 
*2Q peyada Oem, kat worve “Apremt. Eur. Med. 160. 
"AN orodov y ouv mapa Kat Ovvaua. Ib. 1408. 

Kai pv Oarauas Tacd ésopw on. Suppl. 980. 

Oux aryapat Taur avopos apioTews. Iph. Aul. 28. 

The rhythm of the first hemistich of the first, second, fourth, 
fifth, and seventh of these verses, and of the second hemistich of 
the third and sixth, is rather dactylic than anapestic. The same 
effect is always produced when the last three syllables of a word, 
which are capable of standing in the verse as an anapest, are di- 
vided, as in the preceding examples, between a dactyl and the fol- 
lowing foot. In the Prometheus, Mr. Blomfield has judiciously 
adopted Bothe’s emendation, rovs yap mpodoras. 

In Comic anapests, such faults may generally be corrected 
with great ease. 


l. P. 94. 
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Kai céBouai yy’, w moduTiunta. Nub. 293. 
Read, LéBouat dyr’, w modruTiunTos. 

"AXN’ Evexév ye Wuyns oreppas. Ib. 420. 
Read, "ANN ovvexa ye——— 

“Orav eicedOov petpaxiov cot. Vesp. 687. 
Read, cot metpaKtov. 

"AXN’ omotrav pev delowo’ avroi. Ib. 715. 
Read, owor dy as two words. 

Eis Sexarnv yap wote mwatdaplov. Av. 494. 
Read, Eis yap cexatnv. 

Qi mporepy cet rou Aws avrov. Ib. 569. 
Read, QO? det 7 poTe pw. | 

"EE éplwv oy) Kal krwornpev. Lys. 571. 
Read, ‘Ex trav épiwy kat kXwoTnpwv. 

Navoiuayns mev (unv Brunck.) #rrev éoriv. 

Thesm. 804. 


Read, "“Hrrwy pev Navotnayns eoTiv. 
Ovdema tydp davorépa cov. Eccl. 516. 
Read, Oude ud yap cou ceworépa. 

We shall now take our leave for the present of this great 
Critic, who, in the compass of a few pages, has thrown more 
light upon the subjects of his inquiry, than can be collected 
from all the numerous volumes of his predecessors. For our- 
selves, we have only to express a hope, that our strictures may 
contribute in some degree to the information of such younger 
students in Greek literature as are disposed to peruse the Preface 
to the Hecuba with that care and attention which it so eminently 
deserves, and without which its merits cannot be duly appreciated. 


1. Vocalis brevis ante consonantes. 

1. Vocalis brevis ante vel tenues, quas vocant, consonantes 
mw, kK, T, Vel adspiratas d, x, 6, sequente quavis liquida; uti et 
ante medias 3, ry, 6, sequente p; syllabam brevem perpetuo clau- 
dit. 

2. Vocalis brevis ante consonantes medias 3, +, é, sequente 
quavis liquida preter unicam p, syllabam brevem nunquam ter- 
minat, sed sequentium consonarum ope longam semper constituit. 

Dawes. Misc. Crit. p. 353, 
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2. Syllaba in quibus concurrunt consonantes BA, yA; yu, ‘ys 
Ou, Ov. 


Kdvoved Opyvous, ove av éxadro saxpu ; 


Primo Opnvois, deinde syAnvous conjicit Musgravius. Nihil opus. 
Preterea yyAyvovs metrum vitiaret. Dawesius canonem paullo 
temerarius, ut solet, statuit, nullam syllabam a poéta scenico cor- 
ripi posse, in qua concurrant consonantes BA, yA; yu, YY» ous Ov- 
Hee regula, plerumque vera, nonnunquam ab Aéschylo, Sophocle, 
Aristophane, violatur, ab Euripide credo nunquam. 

Porson. ad Hec. v. 298. 


3. IlapOévov, enn TE pnTpi TapeowKev Tpéepev. 

cur N finalem in éwéxAwoev, Vv. 12, et similibus addiderim, nemo 
nisi qui communi sensu plane careat, requiret. Sed erunt for- 
tasse nonnulli, qui minus necessario hoc factum arbitraturi sint in 
mapéowxev. Rationes igitur semel exponam, nunquam posthac 
moniturus. Quanquam enim sepe syllabas natura breves posi- 
tione producunt Tragici, longe libentius corripiunt, adeo ut tria 
prope exempla correptarum invenias, ubi unum modo extet pro- 
ductarum. Sed hoc genus licentia, in verbis scilicet, cum com- 
positis, qualia réxvov, watpos, ceteris longe frequentius est. Ra- 
rius multo syllaba producitur in verbo composito, si in ipsam 
juncturam cadet, ut in wuAvypucos Andr. 2. Eadem parsimonia 
in augmentis producendis utuntur, ut in évéxAwoev sup. 12. Kex- 
AjoOa Sophocl. Elect. 366. Rarior adhuc licentia, ubi prapo- 
sitio verbo jungitur, ut in aworpowa, Phoen. 595 (600). Sed ubi 
verbum in brevem vocalem desinit, eamque du consonantes exci- 
piunt, que brevem manere patiantur, vix credo exempla indubie 
fidei inveniri posse, in quibus syllaba ista producatur. Quod si 
ea, quee disputavi, vera sunt, planum est, in fine vocis addendam 
esse literam, quam addidi. Porson. ad Orest. v. 64. 





4. In Anapesticis cvvadea. 


Nempe dimetri cujuscunque generis continuo carmine per cuva- 
geiay decurrunt, usque dum ad versum catalecticum, quo omne 
systema claudatur, deventum sit. Hanc ovvageiay in anapeesticis 
locum habere primus docuit, non jam, uti ipse ad Hor. Carm. iii. 
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12. 6. asseverat Cl. Bentleius; sed Terentianus. Is utique pag. 
58 [l. 9.] hee habet : 

Am edXaccovos autem cui nomen indiderunt 

In nomine sic est Stipnons: metron autem 

Non versibus istud numero aut pedum coarctant ; 

Sed continuo carmine, quia pedes gemelli 

Urgent brevibus tot numero jugando longas : 

Idcirco vocari voluerunt cuvapeav. 

Anapestica fiwnt itidem per ouvadeav. 

Dawes. Misc. Crit, pp. 55, 56. 


5. 
Tragici nunquam ita senarium disponunt, ut pedes tertius et 
qguartus unam vocem efficiunt. Porson. ad Hee. 728. 


6. [lepi ante vocalem. 


Tragici nunquam in senarios, trochaicos, aut, puto, anapzestos 
legitimos, epi admittunt ante vocalem, sive in eadem, sive in 
diversis vocibus. Imo ne in melica quidem verbum vel substan- 
tivum hujusmodi compositionis intrare sinunt; raro admodum ad- 
jectivum vel adverbium.—Huc adde, quod Tragici, si vocem 
puram a zrepi compositum adhibent, huic vitio per tmesin meden- 
tur, ut Bacch. 619. Troad. 561. Porson. ad Med. 284. 


7. Ti dé mdréov; nrOov Apdiapew rye mpos Biav. 
Eurip. Supp. v. 158. 
Instead of ri dé réov, Mr. Porson (Preef. ad Hec. p. 40) silently 
reads ri mXeiov, which reading Mr. Gaisford has admitted into 
the text. It is certain, that in Tragic iambics, a monosyllable 
which is incapable of beginning a verse, as av, yap, dé, pév, Te, 
vs, is very rarely employed as the second syllable of a tribrach 
or dactyl. To the best of our knowledge, Aschylus affords no 
example of this licence, and Sophocles only two: 
Oudéroré ry’: otd Hv xpi pe wav maBetv xaxov. Phil. 999. 
Ovdérol éxovra y wore THY Tpolav tocty. Ib. 1392. 
Perhaps, however, in these verses ovcemrore is to be considered as 
one word, as it is commonly represented. In the remains of Eu- 
ripides, we have observed the following examples : 
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i Oude. ra8os, ovde cuudopa Oenraros, Or. 2. 
Il. Zuvdet. To yap tcov, vouipov avOpwros equ. Phoen, 548. 
III. Et ydp emi répua, xai ro wA€ov epev Kaxav. 
Suppl. 368. 
IV. Oude ce pépew ry’ aracw”EXXnow xaxa. Iph. Aul. 308. 
The common reading is, Ovdé ce épew det mwaow. 
V. Ei dé te xopns ofs Oeobatwv pétecti co. Ib. 498. 
VI. ‘AAN ovy opmoiws av o Beds tTiunv Exot. Bacch. 192. 
The true reading seems to be, 
‘AAN ovx opotav o Beds av Tiny Exot. 
VII. “Qore dia rovrov raya’ avOpwrovs Exe. Ib. 285. 
Perhaps dia trovrov wore. 
VIII. Ovdéwor’ eddtac’, Oud’ éyw ydp rma. Elect. 580. 
It may be observed, that in six of these eight verses, as well 
as in the verse now under consideration, the foot which we con- 
sider as licentious is the first foot of the verse. 


Elmsley’s Review of Markland’s Supplices, &c. 
(Quart. Rev. Vol. vir. No. 14, p. 448.) 


—A distinction ought to be made between the Tragic and 
the Comic poets. When we have a proper opportunity, we will 
endeavour to demonstrate that Dawes’s canon is not so strictly 
observed by the Comic poets as is commonly imagined. With 
regard to the Tragic poets, their practice may be conveniently 
described in the following canon: 


In Tragic iambics, the second syllable of a tribrach or of 
a dactyl ought not to be either a monosyllable, which is incapable 
of beginning a verse, or the last syllable of a word. . 
Elmsley’s Review of Markland’s Supplices, &c. 
(Ibid. p. 462, note.) 


8. Dorica dialectus in anapestis. 


In anapestis neque nunquam neque semper Dorica dialecto 
utuntur Tragici. Ubi igitur in communi forma MSS. consen- 
tiunt, communem formam retinui; ubi codex unus aut alter 
Dorismum habet, Dorismum restitui. Porson. ad Hee. 100. 
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9. De quantitate vocum avia, avnp. 

Nomen avia, vel avin, plerumque penultimam producit, ali- 
quando corripit, ut in quatuor exemplis a Ruhnkenio Epist. Crit. 
ii. p. 276. adductis.—Verbum avaw vel amaw, apud Epicos 
poétas secundam plerumque producit, ut et in Soph. Antig. 319. 
Verbum avo apud Aristophanem penultimam ter corripit, semel 
producit Eq. 348. (349. Bekk.)—Semper, nisi fallor, secunda in 
amapos ab Euripide et Aristophane corripitur, producitur a So- 
phocle Antig. 316. Sed ubique tertia syllaba longa est. 

Porson. ad Pheen. v. 1334. 

Nusquam avyp priorem producit, nisi ubi avépos in genitivo 
facit. Cum vero avépos Attici nusquam in senariis, trochaicis, 
vel anapesticis usurpent, priorem vocis avyp semper corripiant 
necesse est. Ibid. v. 1670. 


10. *Hye, 7 pal. 

Solus e tragicis secundam in yuiv et vuiv corripit Sophocles, 
monente Porsono Preefat. p. xxxvii. Id in integris fabulis bis et 
quadragies extra melica fecit. Septies autem necessario produxit 
ante vocalem ; Cid. Tyr. 631, GEd. Col. 826, Trach. 1273, Aj. 689, 
El]. 255. 454. 1381. Que omnia emendationis egere suspicari 
videtur Porsonus. Ego vero casu potius quam consilio factum 
puto, ut tam raro ancipitem vocalem necessario produceret Noster. 
Nam simile quid Euripidi accidisse video. Is, ut monuit Por- 
sonus, posteriorem horum pronominum syllabam nusquam cor- 
ripuit.—Quod ad accentum correpte forme attinet, alii ju et 
Yuiv, alii yuiv ct vuty scribendum arbitrantur. Hane scripturam 
adhibuit Aldus in Ajace et Electr versibus primis 357, dehinc 
vero suw et yur usque ad finem libri. ‘Hyly et vulv ubique 
editiores recentiores, quarum scripturam post Brunckium adoptavi. 


Elmsley Pref. ad GEdip. Tyrann. p. x. 


11. ‘Ipepp xpicac’, adpuxrov oicrov. 
oiarov est dissyllabon, ut semper apud Atticos. 
Porson. ad Med. v. 634. 


12. De quantitate vocum ael, Xiav, aryav, wépav. 
Recte hujus vocis (ae?) penultimam communem esse statuit 
Piersonus ad Meerin. Porson. ad Hee. v. 1164. 
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Nescio cur miretur quis, quod vocalem in asi communem esse 
statuerim, cum idem fiat iwpat, iatrpos, Niav, et allis. 
Ibid. Pref. ad Hee. xv. 
Ultima rod Xiav syllaba ab Atticis poetis semper producitur. 
Idem fieri in adverbiis ayav, wépav, evdv, monuit Etymologus. 
M. v. a@yav. Monk ad Hippol. v. 264. 





13. ©eds—pun ov—% ov—Monosyllaba. 
Aewn yap 4 Oeds, aAN Suws iaotmos. 

Geos est monosyllabon, quod in ceteris casibus sepissime fit ; 
in nominativo et accusativo singulari non raro. Veteres Attici 
hance vocem libenter in sermone contraxisse videntur; nomina 
enim a eds incipientia pronunciarunt Qouryevidns, QouxAys, Oov- 
xvdions, Oovpavys, Oovppacros. Porson. ad Orest. v. 393. 

‘““MH OY in Tragicis semper est monosyllabon,” dixerat 
Marklandus ad Euripidis Supplices 248. et Iph. Aul. 959, “ H 
OY, monosyllabice, ut seepe et semper.” ‘‘ Fere,” ait Brunckius 
ad Euripid. Orest. 598, ‘‘addere debuisset, quia contraria exem- 
pla reperiuntur, extra suspicionem et controversiam posita, ut est 


illud Ed. Tyr. 993, 
"H pntov, 7 ov Beuerov adAov eidéva ;” 

Hee ille, cum nihil certius, quam in exemplo isto unico, quod 
produxit aut producere potuit, legendum esse 

“H pnrov, 7 ovx? Oeperov 
Atque hoc tandem ipsi Brunckio suboluit. Postea prodiit ejus 
editio Tragici; cujus in loco laudato recte 4 ovy: edidit, et in 
nota observat, “H OY, MH OY apud Atticos poetas semper 
sunt monosyllaba.” Pors. Advers. p. 41. 
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EXAMINATION PAPERS 


ON THE 


GREEK TRAGEDIES. 


ESCHYLI SEPTEM contra THEBAS. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 1825. 


1. In what species of songs did Comedy and Tragedy re- 
spectively originate? Does there appear to have been any essen- 
tial difference between Comedy and Tragedy before the time of 
Thespis? What was the nature of the ancient Comedy, and to 
what kind of subjects do the plays of Epicharmus appear to have 
related? Is it probable that Comedy, considered as expressive 
of the transactions of common life, was anterior or posterior to 


Tragedy ? 


2. What was the distinction between the Old and New Co- 
medy? To which class does that of Aristophanes belong? 
Translate the following passage: Kwumdciv 6 av Kai Kaxwy dé- 
rye TOV pev OnMOV OVK EwoUW, Wa ur AUTO! aKovwot KaKws idla 
dé KeAevovaw, et Tis Tiva BovrETaL, EU EidOTES, STL OVX! TOU dn- 
pou eotlv, ovce Tov TANDoUS O KwuMpooUpEVvoS Ws ETL TO TOAV, GAN’ 
#) wAOVGLOS, 7) *yevvatos, } Ouvapevos. Xenoph. de Athen. Repub. 
ii. 8. Who were the wdAovow attacked by Aristophanes, who 
the -yevvatot, who the Suvapevor ? 


3. Had the Satyric compositions in honour of Bacchus any 
connexion with the Dramas which formed a part of the rerpado- 
+yiat? Translate and reconcile the following passages: “Ex: dé [9 
Tparywoia] TO péryeOos ex pixpav pVOwY Kal Aé~Ews ryeNotas, did TO 
éx caTupixov petaBarew, oe arcoenviv0n. . Aristot. Poet. x. 


Ipativas—roiunrns Tparywotas. avTnywviCero oe AioyvAw Te 
kai Xowpirp emt THs eBdounxootis 'OdXvumiddos, Kal mpwTos 


éypawe Larvpovs. Suid. 
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What was the metre of the satyric songs according to Aristotle ? 
Does the same measure prevail in that satyric Drama which has 
come down to us? 


4. Mention the several changes which Tragedy underwent, 
and the different persons by whom the successive improvements 
were introduced. ‘Translate the following passage : 


OmMoaoTaTot yap ciow ot Towivde To1wE mapentaryouevora ™ po- 
owrroiw ev That Tparypoinar’ cs yap exeivor o nua mev kal oTO- 
ww 
Av, Kal ™pocwrov UmoKpiTou exovaw, OUK tot O€ UmroKpiTal, ov- 
TW Kat ot inT poi, pjun s€v TroAAol, epye de mary Xv Biaot. Hip- 
pocrates. 


5. Translate the following passage : 
Au Evoov eat Evpiridns; 
Ky. ovK évoov, evdov eariv, ei ‘yuwunv execs. 
At. mes Evdov, eft ovw Evdov; 
Ky. opOas W Yyépor. 
© vous Mev, eEw EudXerywv Sas, 
ov Evoov’ autds 8 évdov avaBadny more 


Tpurywoiav. 
At. €xkaXecov avrov. 
Kn. adr’ advvarov. 
Au. arr’ duws. 


Ev. add ov oxod7. 
At. a@AN’ exxuxdrAnOnr’. 
Ev. add’ advvartov. 
Ac. adr’ dpws. 
Ev. add’ éxxuxAjooua’ cataBaivew 3 ov oyody. 
Arist. Acharn. 370. 


Do you read Tpuymoiav with Bentley; or Tparywoiay with 
Brunck? Explain the terms avaBddyv, éexxuxdeiv. 
6. Translate and explain the following expressions. 


UTOKPTIN—T piraryeoviaTns—HiwWac Kaos TOU Xe pou— 
éxoxeva—mapaxoprryyna—Pidwvioys emerypagn— 
Oa TO Tweceiv Ta iKpia €MLOELKVUALEVOU aUTOU. 


Point out the difference between avacidacxew and dcacxevaCerv. 


| 
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7. In what estimation does A¢schylus appear to have been 
held by the Athenians? Was any encouragement given to those 
who after his death chose to reproduce his Drama? Were they 
ever allowed to be brought forward at the tragic contests for the 
prize? What is Quinctilian’s statement on this subject ? 


8. Arrange in chronological order the remaining plays of 
Aeschylus. Did any of them belong to the same tetpadoryia? 


Aix. spaua momoas “Apews peoror. 

Aa Totov 5 

At. Tovs “Ext eri OnBas. 

Aiwy. ita didakas [lépoas peta TavT, emBuperv éFedioaka. 
Ran. 1019. 


O1 époa 7 poT Epov dediarypeévor cial, eita ot Err én On- 
Bas. Schol. in Ranas. 


How do you reconcile these accounts ? 


9. Mention some of the most remarkable occurrences in the 
dg 7 \ ’ vy 

life of Mschylus. ‘Ore dé Aisxvros, dtarpivas év Lixedia, 

moras Kéxpnta dwvais LKediKars, ovdey Oavuactov. Athe- 


nwus IX. 


What causes have been assigned for his quitting Athens for 
Sicily? Is it probable that he visited that country more than 
once? Can you mention any play or plays in which a greater 
number of Dorisms is observable than in his others? Can you 
point out any Doric or olic words, or allusions to Sicily in any 
of the earlier plays? Do you conceive that any argument derived 
from such considerations as these, can be applied to determine the 
chronological order of the plays which remain to us? 


10. By whom, according to Homer, was Thebes walled and 
fortified? Is the war which it sustained against the Seven Chiefs 
authenticated by Homer, or Hesiod? Are there any allusions in 
either of these Poets to the subsequent expedition of the Epigoni? 
‘By whom was it commanded according to Euripides, and what 
was the result of the contest? Quote the passages referred to. 


11 7 ~ .£ ‘ , Cd ’ ~ LAN 
» Ve IT. 9 yap veous epmovTas eupever TEOW 


cOpeppar’, olKio THpas damdnpspous 


matous, dmws ryévoit0e mpos XpEos ToCE. 
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y ‘yap ..state the peculiarity here. Is the article ever used 
nakedly in this sense ? 

Is drrws -yévnobe legitimate? State Dawes’ Canon respecting 
the use of iva, oppa, ws, &c. to denote a purpose. Is the syntax 
in the following instances correct ? 

'AAN’ ely TOO mrBov, matdds exdereac ppéva 

Tov gov dtkaiay, ws Um evKXElas Bavn. Hipp. 1293. 
évrav0a mreumet ToVde, OTws 

KTELVOLEV VX Ei pwTov ‘EAAnvev oT parov. "Pers. 456. 

12. v. Gl.  inmcav €x mvevpovwr. 

“‘ revpovwy Brunck. utpote magis Atticum.” 

Mention any words, of which the Tragic form differs from that 


of more recent Attic. Point out any Ionic words or forms of 
words which occur in the Dialogue of A’schylus. 


13. v. 75. éXevOepav oe ryiv te Kat Kaduou wodw 
Curyoiar dovretorst uymoTe oxeOeiv. 
Supply the ellipse. 
pidvov dvopa an Oevns. Rhes. 687- 


ryuvaikes, opunOnze, prety aQunuia 
oxEOn Tis Umas. Eur. Alemeon. 


What tenses are Oévns, x€0n—Are they so necessarily ? 


14. axudaCer Bperewv exerOat. Translate this. 

Point out any other verbs which have a similar government in 
the middle voice, and explain the reason of it. 

Translate, omota xiaaos dpuds, Smws THD E~ouat. Hee. 896. 


15. v.98. mémAwv. Quote any instance of such supplica- 
tions from Homer, or Virgil. Were offerings of a similar kind 
ever made at the tombs of the dead, in a later period of Greece ? 


16. v. 193. 7éd ovv; 0 vavTys apa my eis mpwpav duyov 
mpupynGev, evpe unxavay swTnpias ; 


Translate this accurately. Were the tutelary gods of the 
Romans at the prow or the stern ? 


‘ »\ ‘ a / 
17. v. 228. py vuv, eav OvycKovTas n TETPwUEVOUS 
avOno0¢ ... Explain and give similar instances. 
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18. v. 237. ov aiya undev twvd Epeis KaTa wTOAW. 
’ , , ’ ’ , ’ 
v. 239. ov eis POopov airyda avacyynce TOE. 
How do you point these lines? Is ovx eis POopoy analogous 
to the ov« és xopaxas of the Comics ? 


19. Translate and explain the sense of the following: 
Evuorer pepwv pe povrt, 
Kal KEvos KEvOV kaNet, 
Evvvouov Oédwv € EXE; 
oUTe mELlov, OUT ico de- 
Are vor. v. 345. 
20, v. 352. Translate recwv adryuver xupycas. 
Is the expression meswv xvpycas the same as uappaipovoay 
Kupety (v. 397.) ? 
Is xupecy ever used in this sense without a participle? What 


is Porson’s Canon respecting tuyyavw? Produce instances 
which militate against it. 


21. v. 410, Yraprov © ar avopev, wy “Apns eeicaro. 
Give from Euripides or any other Poet, the fable of the origin 
of the Sparti. What is Bryant’s hypothesis respecting them ? 


What arguments have been used to shew that the Colony which 
founded Thebes came originally from Egypt ? 


22. v. 462. dvyp 0 omXitns KAiuaxos mpotauBaces 
areixet mpos €xOpwv mwupyov. Translate this. 


** Nemo interpretum vidit oreiye: activo sensu usurpari. Vid. 
Pors. ad Orest. 142.” 


Are the instances collected by Porson in the note here referred 
to, strictly analogous to the case in the text ? 
23. v. 469. Kal 6» wémeurt, ov Kourrov év XEpow EXwv. 


What objection is there to this reading? How remedied? 
Explain the force of the reading you adopt. 


24. v. 476. xoura(’ em addAw. Explain the peculiarity of 
diction here, and quote similar instances. 


25. v. 492. evOcos 0 “A pet 
BaxyaG mpos adrknv, Ouas ws, pofsov PrAET wv. 
Produce instances where the particle of comparison is omitted. 
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26. v. 687. From what sources do the Greeks appear chiefly 
to have derived their metaphors? Could you from considerations 
of this nature infer any thing respecting the character, habits, and 
employments of the Athenians? Support your opinions by in- 
stances from the Thebe, or elsewhere. 

27. v. 710. Aeryorr dv wy avi Tts’ Ov ce xen muKpar. 

Give your reading of this line, and interpret it. 

28. v. 856. vexvoatoXov Oewpioa. 

Is there any mention in Homer or Hesiod of Charon? From 
what nation is it probable that the Grecks derived this part of 
their mythology? Quote any instance where the word Bapis is 
used of the boat of Charon. From what language did the Greeks 
adopt the word? Point out the propriety of using it in the fol- 
lowing lines from the Supplices of Aschylus. 

v. 833. covcQe, covc0 emi Bapw. 
Vv. 879. Bawew xeXevw Bapw ets anpictpopor. 

29. v.974. Mention any discrepancies between the story of 
(Edipus as delivered by schylus, and by the other Tragedians. 

30. v. 1059. ryévos wrécaTe apusvoOev ovTws. 

v. 1063. adda HoBovua, karorpéropat. 

Is there any violation of tragic usage in either of these lines ? 

Can you produce similar instances? Is A’schylus more or less 


sparing in the admission of licences than the later tragedians? Is 
there any difference in this respect observable between the earlier 


and later plays of Euripides ? 


PHILOCTETES OF SOPHOCLES. 





Trinity Cot.ece. 1818. 


1. Are there any pretensions to the invention of Tragedy 
prior to Thespis? Define the date of its origin; and show how 
it bears upon the question of the authenticity of the Letters of 


Phalaris. 
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2. What is the root of the word Drama? And what argu- 
ment is thence derived relative to the invention of Tragedy and 
Comedy? Is this argument strengthened by any collateral 
evidence ? 


3. (1) What was the prize of the Dithyrambic Chorus ? 

(2) What, of Comedy ? 

(3) Translate and explain Aristoph. Acharn. 13—14. 
GX’ Erepov jaOnv, nvix’ ext woarxw Tore 
Ackibeos ciauAO acopevos Borwrtor. 

4. (1) What was the nature of Thespis’s pieces ? 

(2) Is there any thing of the same kind to be found among 

the works of the three great Tragedians ? 

(3) With whom did serious Tragedy commence ? 


5. What was the original metre of Tragedy, and why chosen ? 
Who introduced written Tragedy, female characters, a second and 
third actor, respectively ? 


6. (1) Enumerate and explain the chief parts and divisions 
of the Greek Theatre. 


(2) To what festivals were dramatic exhibitions at first 
confined at Athens? To what were they after- 
wards added ? 

(3) What was the nature of the competitions of the Tra- 
gedians? With what pieces did they contend? And 
how was the prize adjudged ? 

(4) Who was ‘the Kopudatos? And whence is the word 
derived ? 

(5) What was yopor dicovac? What was the expense of 
a Tragic Chorus ? 

(6) What was the office of the Xopodwdoxados? Was 
it usual for the Tragedians to perform that office for 
themselves ? 

(7) What was the number of the Chorus in the time of 
Sophocles? What is the common account given of 

the reduction of its number? And is there any thing 
in the character and genius of ASschylus whieh makes 
that account probable, or otherwise ? 
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(8) Define the ézemodiov, mapodos, eEodos, oracipov, 
KOMMLOS. 


7. Explain and illustrate by examples the epithet coumoga- 
keAXoppyuova, applied to AUschylus (Barp. 838); and give a brief 
account of the plot and conclusion of the Batpayo: of Aristo- 
phanes. 


8. (1) At what period did Sophocles live? What public 
office did he bear? At what age did he die? 


(2) What is known of his general feelings and conduct 
towards Aéschylus ? 


(3) Are any traces of a contrary feeling discernible in the 
writings of Euripides ? 


9. (1) Arrange the Plays of Sophocles in the chronological 
order of their subjects, and mention those of Aschy- 
lus and Euripides which are written on the same sub- 
jects with any of them. 


(2) Was the Philoctetes of Sophocles successful? Did 
either of the other Tragedians write on the same 
subject ? 


10. (1) What catastrophe does Aristotle consider best for 
Tragedy? Which of the three Tragedians most 
generally accords with his opinion on this point ? 


(2) What species of character does the same Critic con- 
sider as best adapted for Tragedy? Compare the 
character of Philoctetes in this respect with the Ti- 
mon of Shakspeare. 


(3) Define the Tepiwérera and ‘Avaryywpiots; and say if 
there be any example of either or both in the Phi- 
loctetes. 


11. (1) Explain the Cxsuras of an Iambic Senarius—the rule 
relating to an Anapest in the case of a proper name— 
and that respecting a whole metre being included in 
a single word. 


(2) Define the Pause; and say whether it is violated by 
any of the following lines. If by any, correct them. 
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a) Hon, Texvov, aTéA\ecVe ;—Katpos yap Kader. Vv. 466. 
JO" ’ P yep 


= “ cc” ’ ’ 
(b) pia dé vauvtal, mas av vpiv eupavns- 531. 
? - , wv 
(c) twuev, & wat, mpooxvaavTes THv Eow. 533. 
? e ’ ‘ 
(d) Ti wore dErvyes, w TEKvoV; ws ov pavOarw. 914. 


12. Define the metrical Ictus; and say, where it falls in the 
words ixegiov, axpatwp, and mpodédoua in the following lines : 


vevsov, mpos avTov Znvos ikeciov, Téxvov. v. 484. 
axpaTwp © TAnpwy, xwAOS. adAG uy pw adns. 486. 
, , , ‘> ‘ , ? ‘ ‘ 

aToAwAa TAnpw?r, mpooecouct. Tim, w Eéve. 923. 


13. dos ovdéror ndrAOev aOpows cis THv TlvuKa. 
(1) How does this line violate the laws of a Tragic Se- 
narlus ¢ 
(2) How, of a Comic ? 
(3) Is there any other fault besides that of metre ? 


14. Where was Lemnos? What is its modern name? How 
is the corruption accounted for? Explain the proverbial expres- 
sion, ** Lemnia facinora.” 


15. (1) v. 173. vooet vooov. Are there any instances of a 
different construction of this phrase in the Tragedians? 
(2) v. 201. evorou’ eye. Explain this construction. 


(3) Do the same with avy’ éyovres, v. 258, and supply 
the elision and the accent in oury - 


16. éxaAaynre, Vv. 226. mAnyevra, 267. 
(1) Account for the difference in the antepenultima of 
these two words. 


(2) Which of the Aorist tenses did the Tragedians gene- 
rally prefer? And why? 


17. ovvoua, 251. What dialect is this? How do you ac- 


count for its admission in the Tragedians? In what other words 
do they preserve the same dialect ? 


18. (1) ctaxovetcoOa. What is the quantity of the second 
syllable of this word? How accounted for ? 


(2) What is the quantity of the final syllable of ‘AyiA- 


Aea, and similar accusatives? Are there any viola- 
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tions of the rule, either real or apparent, in Attic 
writers ? 

(3) Give a general account of the usage of the Trage- 
dians in respect of the quantity of the second syllable 
of avia and its derivatives. , 

(+4) Mark the quantity of the former syllable in Acav, 
TK pos, puxpos,—of gas, and the latter syllable in ue- 
yas, Tadas, Tadav. 

(5) How do the Tragedians scan uy ov? Is their prac- 
tice invariable ? 


19. Accentuate ovre and ovce, and account for the difference. 
Mark the difference of accent, according to the different signifi- 
cations, in aovnpos, Oeav, Kadws, croouev; and of accent and 
breathing in es, amXoos, nv, eve. 

20. (1) Mention by what moods and tenses the particles ov 

uy are necessarily followed. 

(2) Show generally the difference of construction between 
xpy and cet; and illustrate particularly the Attic 
usage of the latter word. 

(3) Beoiow et dixns wédXe. 1036. Give different construc- 
tions of this phrase. 

21. iO’ aiPépos avw mAwWACEs o€UTOVOU Oia TEV MATOS EWC L . 
1092——+. Translate and explain this. Support your interpreta- 
tion of +Awaces, or of any other verbs you may adopt in its place 
as the true reading. 

22. dpaceies. What verb is this called? Show how it is 
formed; and adduce other words of the same kind. Compare 
them with similar verbs in the Latin language. 

33. ws eOnpacw, AaBwv 

mpoBAnua cavTov aida TOVd aTyv@T Enol, 

Os oucer non arn TO mpooraxber qoviv. V. 1007—10. 

Is jj6 the right reading here? Investigate the point by the ana- 
logy of Attic usage, and explain accurately the difference between 
the form of the first and third persons. 


a ~ ’ ’ ‘ 
24. KwpwWuev vuv Tavres aodrees, 
‘ ¢ , , 
ruugpas adiagw emevéauevor, 
, ~ ‘ , ~ 
vooTou TwTNHpas ixeoOa. v. 1469—71. 
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(1) Correct this passage, and state the ground of the cor- 
rection. 
(2) What is the last line called, and why? To what 
peculiar restrictions is its metre subject ? 
25. Show on what grounds the following passages are objec- 
tionable, and correct them: 


(1) @ oréepu ‘AxeAAEws, [ny Me draadXns oTpuT@. V. 582. 


(2) e€xovTa, ant déxovTa, unoée Tw TEXVN: 771. 
(3) I. exetce, viv uw’ exetoe. NE. rou AEryers PI. avw. 
: 814. 

(4) Kal wes dixatov, & y' éXaBes Boudais éuats, 
wradw peléecOa TavTa ; 1247-8. 


26. Give a brief general account of the state of the Athenian 
‘Theatre in the time of Sophocles, and the feeling that existed be- 
tween the l'ragedians, Comedians, and Philosophers. 


AJAX. 


Trinity CoLtiece. 1822. 


Ae (1) Drstrtncuisx between History, Epic Poetry, Tragedy 
and Comedy—in what do they agree? In what do they 
differ ? 


(2) In Tragedy what are the instruments, the manner, 
and the objects of imitation? In what order of importance 
does Aristotle place these last ? 


(3) Was the law of the three Unities a law of the Greek 
school? State your opinion, and with it examples, either 
confirming that opinion, or exceptions to it.—Did the Roman 
school admit the law? What modern school has most strictly 


B. 
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conformed to it? State the inconveniences of a rigid adhe- 
rence to the law. What does Corneille mean by la liaison 
des scenes ? 


(1) In what manner, and by what funds was the Athenian 
stage supported? (2) What is the greatest amount on record 
of their Theatrical expenses in one year? (3) Were these 
funds ever infringed? What was the difficulty in infringing 
them? (4) Give the meaning: of the terms: AerTouvpryiae 
ErYKUKALOL. dae Xopnyov éveryKew" opov dtoovat, Kopr- 
ryet Tparyywous avTtyopnyoi—yopooioacKanor" apy Wewpia,. 


(5) Explain the following inscription : 

OAHMOZEKOPHIEINYOATOPAZHPKEN + ATQNOCGE- 
THIOPATYKAHE 

OPAZYAAOYAEKEAEY® + INMOSOONTISTIAIAQNE- 
NIKA+ 

OEQNOGHBAIOZHYAEI +NMPONOMOZSCHBAIOSEAI- 
QAZKEN. 

(1) To whom do the Arundel marbles ascribe the inven- 
tion of Tragedy ? Between what two events is the epoch of 
its invention placed? Approximate by this means to the date 
of the invention. Does the authority of Plutarch or of Plato 
coincide with the marbles? When and under what king 
were the Arundel marbles engraved? On what subjects are 
they most particular ? 


(2) To whom has the invention of Comedy been as- 
cribed? What is the opinion of Theocritus? of Aristotle? 
Who is named by the Arundel marbles as the inventor? 
Which way does the etymology of certain scenic words lean ? 
What is the reason that so little is known of the progress of 
Comedy ? 


(3) Translate and explain, 


(1) yevouevy ouv ar apxns avTooYEdiacTiKy Kat avTn 
kat 7 Kwame. 


(2) ovdev apos tov Aovucov. 


(3) Baxyxos 6 OTE TPLTTOV Kararyou Xopov—x Tparyos aOov 
X’ w ‘rrixds Hv ovKwy apptxos vOXos ETH. 
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{+) Dem. de Cor. Bods pytd Kai appyta ovopaCwy 
womep €& auatns. 
—yepupiCes—moureves. 

(4) Give an account of the regular Anapestic verse used 
by the tragedians. Is the anapestic verse of Aristophanes 
subject to the same rules? Does Seneca observe the law of 
cuvaea ? 

(1) Eustathius has the expression 6 iAdunpos LoporAgs. 
Make good the epithet. (2) In what rank as a tragedian was 
Sophocles held by his contemporaries? Quote Aristophanes 
in particular. (3) What other arts reached their perfection 
at Athens at the same time with Tragedy? (4) Mention the 
Historians, Poets, Philosophers, Statesmen, and Artists of 
note who were contemporary with Sophocles, and citizens of 
Athens. 


(1) Give a succinct account of the Post-Homeric History 
of the Trojan War, up to the taking of Troy. 

(2) Which were the two cities that furnished the largest 
proportion of subjects for Greek Tragedy ? 

(3) Mention the titles, and the places where the scenes 
lay, of those tragedies, the chief characters in which were 
concerned in the Trojan War. 

(4) Show from a topographical error in the Ajax, that 
Sophocles was not acquainted with the site of the plain of 
Troy. 

(5) State and confute very briefly the principal arguments 
by which Bryant contends that the Trojan War was never 
undertaken; and that the city of Troy never existed in 
Phrygia. Who was the first person that held this opinion ? 


(6) Mention the names of such heroes as lie buried in 


the plain of Troy. 


(1) Give a short criticism of the Plot of the Ajax. 

(2) Is it evovvorrov? (3) Is the character of Ajax that 
which Aristotle prefers for tragedy? (4) Are you aware of 
any circumstance that might have induced Sophocles to de- 
viate in this play from the general rule of removing the death 
of an actor from the stage? (5) Are there any other plays, 


Mm 
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the names of which only have come down to us, on the same 
subject with the Ajax ? 

(6) What events are introduced as probable futurities which 
the Poet knew had actually taken place ? 

(7) Are there in this, or in other plays of Sophocles, pass- 
ages of national flattery ? 

(8) Quote any sentiments that Sophocles puts into the 
mouth of Ajax that mark his character. 

(9) Construe Tov de mnKous Spos ™pos mev Tovs aryavas Kai 
viv alcOnsw, ov THs TEXUNS €oTiv’ ci yap Ede éxaTov Tpa- 
‘yosias aryaviCesr Bar, ‘=por rhewidpas a av iryevifovro. 
eort de n0os sev TO ToOLOUTOV o onrar THY 7m poaipeaty oTroa 
TW EOTIV. 

(1) Construct a system of the Greek tenses referable to 
three points. 

(2) Resolve language into its constituent parts under two 
general heads. 

(1) Show the propriety of the Greek names for article, 
noun, pronoun, adjective, verb, adverb, conjunction, preposi- 
sition. (2) Do the Greek grammarians allow interjections as 
a separate class? (3) Show the importance of the article in 
the terms to 7Aoiov— ot Evdexa—o avOpwrros. 

V.12. érov. Decline this pronoun, in the contracted and 

expanded form, both in the singular and in the plural. 

17. Aiavts t@ caxerdopw. Quote Homer's description 
of the shield. 

75. Xwya receives four different accents. Give the mean- 
ings and quantities of the word so accentuated. Dis- 
tinguish between ofos and olos, elus and eit, voy and 
vuv, vuty and vuiv. What rule does Porson lay down 
for the quantity of avyp? Give Clarke’s rule for the 
quantity of the final syllable of accusatives of nouns 
ending in evs. 

282. Tis yap ror apxXy Tov KaKkou TpooeTTaTo 5 Ac- 
count for the existence of zpocertaunv and mpocer- 
tounv. Which does Porson prefer ? 

430. Af al? ris av ror weO wo erwvupoy 

Tovpoy Evvoiceyv OvomMa Tots Eos KaKOrs 3 





468. 


634. 


804. 


877. 
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Explain the construction of éwayunov. Show, by ex- 
amples from schylus and Euripides, that they were 
not less ambitious than Sophocles of this driveling 
species of wit. What example does Quinctilian quote 
from Euripides; and what judgment does he pass on 
it? Did Cicero or Ovid stoop to the same meanness 
of conceit? Quote from Ovid the lines ending, 


Ipse suos gemitus foliis inscribit—et ai ai 
Flos habet inscriptum. 


—eira Xoichtov Oavw. Correct this reading. Whence 
did the error of a second future arise? Mention the 
different Ionic futures, both active and middle, which 
the Attic dialect contracted. Assign a reason for the 
difference of the futures of the two dialects. Will this 
reason apply to the termination icw? Why are not 
Ionic and Attic futures always different ? 

Kpeicowy ryap “Awa KevOwv, 7 voowy uatav. Quote 
Homer’s comparison of the happiness of the dead and 
the living. 

Correct and translate, cai dau’ araxrov, nd émioKn- 
vous tyoous Adxpve. How did the error arise? Trans- 
late, Aristoph. Vesp. 127. 

UES & ba nv TET pHMEva 
éveBvoamev paxiowwt KaTaxTwoaper. 

taxéws. In how many different ways may the same 
meaning be expressed by the use of tdyos with pre- 
positions ? 

Translate, 


HM. aad’ ovd enol oy trv ap nriov Bodwv 


xéXevPov avnp ovoanou Ondor paveis. 


. ww a 
XO. is av pot, Tis av 


pidorrovwy adsacav 
exw aumrvous arypas, 
9 Tis ‘OdAvpmiacwr 
Oewv, 4 puTav 
ooTopiwy ToTaLwY 
ispis, Tov wucOupov et 
wou Tore mraConevov 
mpoo[3rérret, arvot ; 
MM 2 
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1111. 


1303. 
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oXETAa yap mak pv aXaTav Tovey 

oupiw my mehagat Spouy’s 

éue O amevnvov dvopa uy Aevecew Orov. 
Togovd avadwoas Aoryou. Why has not this verb 
the augment? Give some account of the reason and 
manner of the formation of irregular verbs. 


ov TO gov celaas aroua. Does this account of the 
cause which induced the Greeks to follow Agamem- 
non to Troy agree with Thucydides? Does it agree 
with Achilles’ speech in Homer ? 

(1) 9 mov Tpapeis av mT pos ev'yevous azo 

Oy’ exoures, K ar axpwv (wWOotTropets.— 

(2) iv — ener €AXors iyOvor SiapOopav. 
Translate these passages, and illustrate the first by an 
Athenian law, the second by a Turkish custom. 


avoyzwkTi.—When adverbs are derived from sub- 
stantives, from which case is it that they are derived ? 
Show the manner of their formation. In the form 
avouwkTl, auayei, how do you ascertain whether the 
termination is e« or «? What is the quantity of the 
final ¢? 

dwpnn’ eExelvy ”dwxev.—Is the augment elided in Tra- 
gedy? Is a diphthong ever elided? Is a elided in 
the case of the third persons, or the infinitives of 
verbs? State the opinions of Dawes, Tyrwhitt and 


Lobeck. 


SOPHOCLIS ANTIGONA. 


Trin. Coty. 1824. 





1. Grtve ashort account of the life of Sophocles. In what 
Olympiad, and what year before Christ, does the play of Antigone 
appear to have been first acted? Mention the historical fact by 
which the date is determined. 


2. Translate the following passage : 


Au. 


, ~ os 
O€ouat romrov deEtov, 
‘ 4 4 > fF Ff , ‘ e > wf 
ol MEV YAP OUKET eiciv of O OVTES, KaKOi. 
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“Hp. ri 03. ovx ‘Loge CE 


TOUTO yap TOL Kal movev 
éT €oTi Norv atyabor, ci Kai TOUT apa. 
, 1 ey? > > , 4 -sfp «f #7 
ov yap cag’ oid ovd auto rov8 omws exe. 
. 
IIp. eit’ ovxl Loporhea, ™poTepov ovT Evprm dou, 
wedAets avaryaryeiy, elmrep exeiBev Oct o aryew 5 
Ai. ov awpiv vy av ‘lopwvr’, dTrohaswv avTov movor, 
avev Looxr€ous & Tt Toer Kwowvicw. 


Aristoph. Ranz, 71. 





Explain the intimation contained in these lines. Has a similar 
charge been anywhere advanced against a son of A¢schylus ? 


3. Give briefly an account of the rise and progress of Tra- 
gedy. Point out the error committed by Boyle in his interpre- 
tation of the proverb Wwoz7ep €& auatns. 


Translate and explain, 

THs O€ ToumEias TAUTHS THS avadny oVTWat *yeryevNEevNs, 
Ustepor, av BovrAouevors 7 TOUTOLS axovew, wynsOycoua. Dem. 
de Cor. 9. 5 

When is it probable that the word rparywoia was first used ? 
What name, according to Bentley, was originally common to both 
Tragedy and Comedy ? 


4. In what state does Tragedy appear to have been in the 
time of Phrynichus? What was the subject of his play which 
is mentioned by Herodotus? State a remarkable circumstance 
which attended its performance at Athens. What was the name 
and subject of the play with which he is said to have contended 
against AEschylusefor the prize, and what was the result of the 
contest ? 


5. At what festival did the dramatic contests at Athens take 
place? Why were the new plays produced at this time rather 
than at any other? How were the expences of paying and equip- 
ping the choruses defrayed? What is meant by yopov didovai? 
State the nature of the duties enumerated in the following pas- 
sage : 

“Ent d€ cal tiv Todw aig@dvouat Ta wéev HON Gol TpoaraT- 
Tovcay méryada TedeD, irmoTpodias TE, Kai yopyrylas, Kai yup- 
vaciapxas, Kat mpootateias, Xen. Gcon. §. 2 
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6. To what regulations were the competitors for the prizes 
subject in producing their dramas? Whence arose the necessity 
of Horace’s precept ? 

Nec quarta loqui persona laboret. 

Translate and explain, 


petesxevacta o 'Ekaryryedos eis Tludadyy iva py 0 Aéywou. 
Schol. in Choeph. 


Can you point out any instances where this regulation has had 
any influence on the economy of the piece ? 


7- In what manner were the dramas brought forward in the 
contests for the prize ? 


Translate, 
mpwrov o¢ pot Tov e& 'Opecrelas érye. Ran. 1122. 


What length of time is it probable that the audience were 
kept at one sitting? 


Translate the following ; 


‘Adda pisBacas gavTov Tow Bapuorovos émiKadounevors 
exeivors UToKpiTais Zemvryp kal Lwxparer, eTprrarywriorets, ovuKa 
Kal Borpus, Kai €Aaas ovAdEeywv, @omep omupurys € ExELVOS xk Tey 
adXor piv xwplov, wrEw Aau Pave amo ToUTwY Tpavnara, 7 
TwV aryoveoy ous Umers Trept TS Yuxis mrywviter be nv yap ac- 
mrovdos Kal axrpuKTos Umi oO mpos Tous Beards WOhEHOS, up 
wv moda Tpavpara eiAnpors, EIKOTWS TOUS ameipous TwWY ToLOU~ 
Twy Kivouvwy, we SeLdoUs oxwarets. Dem. de Cor. §- 69. 

How do you explain the passage cuca cat Borpus, kai édaas 
cvAXerywv? Illustrate it from Aristophanes. 


+o 

8. What is meant by the term Pause in Iambic verse ? 

Is } vovs Evertiv ovTis vmiv érytyevys a violation of the rule ? 

What argument is used by Porson, and what by Elmsley, to 
prove that ovdeis was written ovd’ els by the Attics? 

Define the term cuvadea. In what species of verse is it 
found? Are there any examples of elisions at the end of Iambic 
lines, and under what circumstances ¢ 


9. What is the quantity of a syllable consisting of a short 
vowel followed by a mute and liquid in Homer? what in tragic ? 
what in Comic verse ? 


or 
or 
el 
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Are 
Lovmov axpov A@nvav. Nub. 400. 
and arap, w TATE nueTEpE K povidy. Vesp. 652. 
instances or exceptions to the general rule ? 

What is Dawes’s Canon respecting a syllable in which a short 
vowel precedes one of the middle consonants, , y; 6, followed by 
any of the liquids except p? Are there any cases in which the 
rule is violated ? 


10. 21. ov yap radov vv Tw KacryvyTw Kpéwy, 
Tov ev mpoticas, Tov © atimacas EXEL 5 
Explain the peculiarity here, and quote instances of a similar 
construction. Has it been imitated by any Latin poet? 


Translate, 
ToAAai yap nuwv, ai pev eto éridOovor, 
ai 0 eis apiOuov Tay Kaxwv wed’Kauev. Hee. 1167. 


11. 25. Kata xOQovos 

w - ¥ A ~ 

expue, TOS evepOev E€VTIMOV VEKpoOLS. 
Explain this superstition, and illustrate it from Homer, or 


elsewhere. 





12. 36. ——— ovov mpoxeraBat onporeverov. 


Does death, by stoning, appear to have been a judicial punish- 
ment in the earlier times ? 


13. 41. Evsmovyces. 
What are the principal usages of cvy in composition ? 
Translate and explain, 
Aisy. €Bovdopny pév av ovk epi€ew evOade" 
oux e& icov yap éoTw ayov vov. 
Avor. ti dai; 
Aix. OTe 4 Troinots ovxt ouvTéebvnKée por’ 
TouTw o€ auvTéOuynxev, wal Eker Aéryew. 
Ran. 865. 





14. Explain the term deXiocerpos. 
Translate and explain the following : 
Keivos O Um avTHY ExxaTny oTHAnY Exwr 
ExpiumT aet cipiytya, Sekiov 0 avels 
ceipaiov immov, eipye Tov mpooxeimevoy. Electr. 712, 
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eloouav 
awous 
Kevtpw Oevouevous’ Tous 
MeV METOUS, Curyious, ev- 
Koo rikTwp Tpixt Badrsous* 
Tous O tw, gepaopous, 
avTypes Kautratcr Spopwv. Iph. in Aul. 228. 
15. 256. erry 6, aryos evyovTos ws, ern KOS. 
Explain this passage fully, and illustrate it from other authors. 


16. 260. What cases are commonly used absolutely ? 
To what may the nominative absolute usually be referred ? What 
distinction is made by Elmsley between the genitive and the accu- 
sative absolute? What difference is there between the genitive 
absolute without and with ws? Is the accusative absolute ever 
found without this particle ? 


17. 263. nuev 0 Eromot Kat pd pous aipew xepav’ &e. 
Is there any mention in any other classical author of this super- 
stition ? . 

What is the story of the Phoceans alluded to by the Scho- 
liast ? Quote Horace’s account of it. 


18. 315. i o¢ pubpiCers. 
State Dawes’s Canon respecting the prolongation of a short 


vowel before p. Show where it is erroneous, and give the correct 
one. Does the same rule obtain in Homeric verse ? 


19. 351. vmatera is quoted by Matthia as an instance 
of the future being used of things which naturally, or usually 
cccur. Is there any other instance of the same tense being so 
used in this play? What tenses are usually thus employed ? 
Show how this notion has been conveyed by any Latin authors. 


20. 481. adr’ tr aeropin, el’ omatuoverrépa 

Tov tavTos mv Znvos ‘Epxetou Kupet. 

Translate and explain this; as also the following passage : 
Zevs 8 nuiv TaTppos ov KaXerra, “Epxecos dé xat Pparptos. 
Plat. Euthyd. 
Who, according to Demosthenes and Plato, was the Geos ratpe@os 


of the Athenians, and how does the latter account for the circum- 
stance 
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21. 505. v7idXovet. 

What is the original meaning of iAXw? What is its meaning 
here ? 

Translate, 

an vov wept cauvtov trXe THY yvwuNY aeéi, 
aX’ anoydda THv povrid és tov dépa. Nub. 751. 
22. 606. papuapoeccar. 
What is the original meaning of papmaipa ? 

Translate, 

Mapuapuyas Oneiro TOOwy, BavuaCe dé Buu. 

23. 703. Give instances from this Play of transitions, 
from singular antecedent to plural relative, and the contrary. 

24. 988. ‘Translate, 

ayvar axotw POoyyov opvidwy Kax@p 
KAalovras oloTpy Kai BefapBapwuevy. 

Mark any peculiarity in the construction, and explain BeBap- 
Bapwyuévy. In what sense did the Greeks use the term BapBapos, 
and in opposition to what word ? 

Translate and explain the point of the following : 


Istros, Hispanos, Massilienses, D[lurios, 
Mare superum omne, Graciamque exoticam, 
Orasque Italicas omnes, qua adgreditur mare, 
Sumus circumvecti.—Plaut. Menech. 


25. 1025. Kepoatver , EuTONaTE TOV TpOS Lapdewy 

nAEKT pov. 

Between what metals does Homer place 7\extpov? In what 
proportion, according to Pliny, were they mixed in order to pro- 
duce it ? 

26. ‘Translate and explain, 

1051. . add’ ev ye Tor KaTicG& wy mWoddous Ere 
Tpoxous auidAntipas ‘HXiov Tedav. 
27. 1107. What deities were celebrated in the Eleusinian 


mysteries; and under what characters? Quote the passage of 
Virgil on the subject. 
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EURIPIDIS ORESTES. 
Trin. Cott. 1823. 


1. (1) Wuere was Euripides born, in what Olympiad, 
and year before Christ? Give an accurate rule, illustrated by 
examples, for converting dates before Christ into the correspond- 
ing period of Olympiads; and the contrary. 

(2) Who was his philosophical preceptor? What other illus- 
trious persons studied under the same master? Refer to some of 
the peculiar tenets in his writings, which he is supposed to have 
derived from this source. (Valcken. Diatrib. cap. 4, &c.) 


2. How often, and at what times, did the tragic contests 
take place at Athens? With what pieces did they contend ? 
Translate the following lines, and explain the last. 

Ou yap ue viv ye ciaaret Krew, ore 
Eévwv wapovTwy THv Todw KaKws dey" 
avToi yap éomev, ovri Anvaly T aywv. 
Aristoph. Acharn. 476—78. 

3. Explain the parabasis of Comedy; and say in what man- 
ner Euripides is supposéd to have supplied its place; referring to 
examples. 


4. ‘Translate the following passage, and explain the allusions 
to the writings of Euripides: 
Evp. meuvnnévos vuv tw&v Oewv, ovs wmooas, 
7 uy amatew mw olxad, aipod Tovs pidous. 
Aw. 4 yAwTT opwuor, Aisxvdov O aipycouat. 
Evp. Ti dédpaxas, w puapwratr avOpwrwy 5 Aw. eyo ; 
expwa vixgv AicyvAov’ Tuy yap ov; 
Evp. aloywrrov Epyov mpooBreres wm eipryaouevos 3 
Aw. rid aisxpov, yv py Tos Oewpevors Sox ° 
Eup.  @ oyérhue, mepwwee pe on TeOvnxora; 
Aw. tis older, ci TO Gav pév eore xarOaveir, 
TO mveiv O€ Serrvetv, Kal TO KaOevdery Kworov ; 
Aristoph. Ran. 1465—74. 


5.° What stage of the Attic dialect was in use at Athens in 
.the time of Euripides? How does his language vary from it, and 
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why? Explain what is meant by the middle Attic, and how far 
it is a distinct branch from both Old and New. 


6. Explain the principle of attraction between the relative 
and its antecedent. State the utmost extent to which it is car- 
ried; and produce instances of the more unusual cases. 


7. An interchange of sense sometimes takes place between 
the different voices of verbs. State what tenses, in each respec- 
tively, most frequently change their sense, and how ? 


8. Translate, ‘ ‘7d dpaua Tey Eri oKnvAs EevdoKiMovYTWY, 
xelpiotov dé rots 70eo1. Argum. in Orest. What are Aristotle’s 
rules respecting the 70,7? Which of the characters of this play 
does he censure as faulty in this point, and on what ground ? 


9. (1) s ovK av dpavr’ aos avOpwrov duos. v. 3. Is 
this the proper quantity of apa:to? Compare it with the use of 
the same or other tenses of the same verb in Attic or other 
writers. 4 


(2) Give the metrical names of the following lines, explaining 
any anomalies : 


(a) iBere, py Yropette, Mno €oTw KTUToS. Vv. 141. 
(d) vmvodoreipa Tw TodvToveo Bporwy.  v. 175. 
(c) cpouades w TT Epopopor. v. $11. 
(d) gowia Wios ev Tore. Vv. 964. 
(3) Mark the quantity of rorma, vexvy, aay, May, vw. 
10. ~ oTéupata Eqvac’ eméxhwoev Bed 
€pwv, OvésTn mwoAcpnov OvTe autyyovw 
GécOa. v. 12—14. 
Translate this. Who is the Qea? Is there a propriety in the 


use of the middle verb, 6¢c@a:? Explain the ypuceias épis apvos, 
v. 802. 


11. Translate and explain the construction of, 
Tas, @ Tarawa, ov Te Kagiryynros TE GOS 
Typo ‘Opéorns MITT pos bée povels Egus v. 73—74. 
‘Ed€vn, Ti cot Reryoun av, arye mapove Opass 
év Evatbopaict tov ‘Aryauéuvovos yyovov; Vv. 81—82. 
19. amrav uma vou vepTepwy dwpnuara. v. 123. 


Translate. What were these dwpynara, and what their object ? 
Compare the expression in this passage with other instances of the 
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genitive expressing the object of an action or feeling. Give the 
correct English of Soph. El. 343. @ravra cot Taua voubernuara, 
and Tacitus’s expression, ‘odio humani generis.” Does vo 
Tpoias muicos, v. 426. come under the same rule? 


13. Translate the following—mark the precise sense of azé- 
@ptcev—and refer to a similar exclamation in an English poet : 
Pa} guars, €v avOpwroicw ws meéry’ el Kaxov, 
wT prov Te Tots Kadws KEKTNMEVOIS. 
dere ‘yap Gxpas ws anéOpicev Tpixas, 
sea KaAXos* Ectt O 9 mada ryuvn. Vv. 126—29. 


14. v. 238. xapiras EXwv matpos. Translate this; and give 
the senses of Xap ExeW, eidevat, Ordovat, odeirew, amoowovat. 


15. w xAtovavy otparov oppaycas: v. 346. (1) Give the 
accurate sense of opuaw, opuéw, opuifw, and of opuycas in this 
passage. (2) What was the exact number of ships in this expe- 
dition, and what the computed number of men, and how calcu- 
lated ? 


16. Aryauénvovos pev yap TuXas nmoTauny, 
kai Oavarov, op T pos _Sduapros wdero, 
Maney Tpooiaxwy mpwpav" éx O€ KumaTwv 
0 vavTinowt pavtis eknrytyEtAe jot 
Nypéws mpopytns Travxos. v. 354——58. 
(1) Translate the above. (2) Give the geographical explanation 
of Madéa, and of the course which brought him thither? (3) 
O....aavtTis. State the rule applying to the case of the article 
disjoined from its substantive; and say whether it is invariable, 
or by whom neglected. 
17. (a) ev + cimas’ ov yap Co Kakois" paos o ip v. 380. 
(b) mws puss ; codov Tot To cages, ou TO an capes. v. 391. 
(c) cepnval yap evmaioevTa © aot pemet seg v. 404. 
(d) ws rayd pernrOov o° aiua pntépos Oeai. v. 417. 
‘Translate these lines; and illustrate the first and last “ examples 
of similar syntax. 
18. sree TO oappov T raBev & av THs Eup opas, 
kal TOU vonov T av elyeT evoens T av qv. V. 495—96. 


Translate; explain and -justify the government of Evaopas. 
How does efyero get the sense it bears here? and how is €xo- 
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mevos used, with the same government, by Thucydides and 
others ? 


©19. avramoxrever. v. 502. What is Dawes’s metrical canon 
respecting the soft mutes? Does it apply to this word? And 
could the o here be shortened? Is the same law applicable to 
untépa KkTavwv? vy. 539. 


20. Translate, Quyarnp 3 éun Oavotc’ érpakev évduxa. v. 531. 
With what restriction is mpacow used in this sense? Is. that 
restriction either really or apparently violated here? 


21. Ex«AnTov ‘Apryetwv OxAov. v. 604. What appears to 
have been the nature of the Argive government at this time? 
How soon after did it undergo any change? What particulars 
are known of it, as it existed in the time of Thucydides? 


22. €xovcayv, ovx axovoay, ericelow Tow, 
gol on T adedpn ANevouuov Sovva dixny. v. 605—6. 
“Sovvac dixny......hic rarissimo usu ponitur pro eodem prope, 
quod Latiné dicitur jus dare vel reddere.”. Porson. Are there 
any instances found of this rarissimus usus? How may the pas- 
sage be construed without admitting it? Produce examples of 
similar construction. 


23. Mevedae, cot dé rade Aéryw. v. 614. In Porson’s note 
on this passage, what is the canon laid down respecting the con- 
currence of xai...... de in the same sentence? Is there any reason 
to question its accuracy, or to restrict its application? Does Por- 
son restrict it to any particular age, or kind, of writing? Refer 
to instances in which it has been applied with apparent harshness. 


24. seeseeees€l Yap apaévwy dovos 
€ora ryuvakiv dovos, ov POavar’ Er’ av 
Ovnckovtes, n ryuvaki dovrevew xpewy. Vv. 924—6. 
Translate this accurately; and produce examples from this play 
and others of a similar use of @Oavw. 


~ ’ ’ / 

25. Translate, wos av Eidos veo TAUTONs et Oduis, KTavor; 
v. 1050. Quote instances of the same use of ras dv, and mention 
in what writers it is found. 


26. Mevércwr o€ ticouat, v. 1169. Give the sense of Tico- 
wat, and show how it derives it from the active verb. Justify 
this sense by comparing it with the same idea expressed in differ- 
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ent language; and justify the use of the accusative after it by 
pointing out a similar ellipsis in other verbs. 


” ’ 
saree cides & eis Curyov xabeorauer. v. 1323. 
apapev" 


Which is the right reading, and why? What tense is it? What 
voice? What dialect? What other instances of the same dialect 
in the Tragedians does Porson enumerate in his notes on this 
play ? 

28. ovxovv, v. 1623. What is the received opinion of gram- 
marians on the different senses of this word? How is it contro- 
verted by Mr. Elmsley? How can you translate the following 
passage consistently with Mr. E.’s hypothesis? ovxovy mepi rov- 
Twv rye avtov adiere. Demosth. epi [apar. 


29. ‘Translate the folowing: 


3 Bovdopat yap 00 Kai did ropa 
mrnvoict wvOos adamavws TépYvat péva, Vv. 1173—74. 


aan ‘Op. mei és Apryeious Hohwy, 
Me. wed tw’; ‘Op. nuas uy Oaveiv airov wodw. 
v. 1626—27. 


30. Give the meaning and derivation of the following words : 
oxmacers, eFamhAwvrat (in Tovd efap. poy), ™ porronera (yora- 
Twv mpwr.) avexopeve, (oun a ay ue miowy avex. "Epwvvow) vro- 
oredQet (ovK umoc. hoy); mapeptyov, amécoro (different senses), 
wpocavTes, vwyedH, Tapacetpos. 

31. What was the object probably aimed at by Euripides in 
the character of the Phrygian? What similar instances are 
found in the Tragedians? Is there any thing like it in Homer ? 


IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 
Trin. Cott. 1826. 


I. (1) Give the dates of the birth and death of Euripides. 
(2) Mention the leading events in the History of Greece 
which took place during his life-time. 
(3) Translate: “Hptaro dé (0 Evpimidys) diddoxev eri Kad- 
Alou apyovtos, Kata ‘Odummiaca oryOonkoaTnv TpwTny 


(4) 


II. (1) 


III. (1) 


(2) 
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mpwrov dé édiduke Tas [Ihecddas, Ste kal Tpitos éryévero. 
Ta wavTa © nv avT@ Spauata hp. owCerat 8é on. Tov- 
Twv voleveTat Tpia. 
In one of Aristophanes’s plays, a woman says of Euri- 
pies, 
ary pra yap NMS, w yuvaikes, Opa Kaka, 
at év aypiowwt Tos Aaxavois avTds Tpadeis. 
Translate these lines, and explain the allusions contained 
in them. 
Translate the following lines (Aristoph. Ran. 943.) : 
Evpuridns. elt ovk éAnpowy Oo Tt TVXoy. ovo eumrecwy 
ebupov, 
GA’ ovtiwy mpwriata Mev pot TO ‘yévos 
eimev evOus 
Tov dpauaros. 
Is the practice here referred to exemplified in the Iphi- 
genia in Tauris? 
Mention any reasons that have been given in explanation 
or defence of it. 
What other remarks are made upon Euripides’s pro- 
logues, in the same play of Aristophanes ? 
Translate the following lines (Han. 1225.) : 
Atovucos.  w Carmove avopav, amompiw THY AnxvOov, 
wa py Staxvalon Tous mpohoryous m{aov. 


Evperidns. TO Ti3 

éyo mplwua THO : 
Au. €av melOn vy ” euol. 
Ev. ou } ifr’ , €mel moNXous mpodoryous tbe A€ryerv, 


ww’ ovtos ovy eer mpocanvat AnxvOov. 
*TléXoW o Tavradeos eis Micav podwv 
Boatow trrouw— 
Aioxvros. AnxuMiov amwrecev. 
Au. opas, mpoonev avOs av tHv AnxvVOov— 
* (6) From what play of Euripides is this line quoted ? 
On what public occasions did the Dramatic contests take 
place at Athens? 
Explain the expressions yopnyetv, xopov ddovat, Xepov 
didacxew, Kopudaios, TeTpadoyia, WEepiTEeTELA, ava- 
ryvepiors. 
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(3) Give some account of the improvements introduced by 
Xschylus into Tragic representations. Did Phrynichus 
write before or after him ? 


(4) Mention one or two of the most striking particulars in 
which the costume of Greek Tragic actors differed from 
that used in modern times. 


(5) To what sort of chorus, and to what period of time does 
Horace refer, when he says 


“ chorusque 
Turpiter obticuit, sublato jure nocendi.”’ 


(6) What difference has been observed between the general 
character of the Choric Odes of Euripides, and those of 
the preceding Tragedians ? 





IV. (1) v. 30. Tavpov x@ova. 410. Diveidas axtas. 422. NevKav 


axTav—AytAjos Spouous. 
Explain the position of each of the above places, by 
drawing a map. 

(2) Translate the following passage from Strabo (VII. 
p- 307.) . 

Eir’ o ‘Axiddetos Spouos, adurevny XEppovnaos’ Ere 
yap Tawia Tis, doov yYiNiwv aTadiwy pIKOS Ew! THY Ew" 
mAaTos Oe TO MELO TOD, Ovowv oTaoiwy" éXaXiaTon, TEG- 
oapwy TrEO pw. 

(3) Translate the following from Herodotus (IV. 99.) 

Kai waparAnowa TavTN kai ot Tavpot vemovrat Tijs 
TevOcys, ws et THs ArTiKns GAXAo EOvos Kai wy 'AOnvaior 
vemotaTo Tov ‘youvoy Tov Lovviakorv, uaddov es TOV TOV- 
Tov THv axpyy avéxovTa, Tov awd Oopixod pexpt Ava- 
prvorov Oyuou' A€ryw O€, ws elvat Tav’Ta omiKpa Me- 

’ / 
yahoo. cuuPareev. : 

494. OP. 70 KXewov “Apryos matpid eur €mevyouat. 

Id. ampos Oedv, adyOdws, w Eév', el KeiDev yeryus 3 

OP. é« trav Muxyvar, ai wor jnoav ovat. 

(1) How are the statements made in the first and last of 
these lines to be reconciled ? 


(2) What. is the meaning of the expression KuxAdw7ldes 
eotlat, applied to Mycene, v. 825? Give some account 


VI. 


VII. 
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of the persons alluded to in this expression, their works, 
and style of architecture. 


(3) When, and by whom, was Mycene destroyed ? 


795. OP. Arpéws Qveorov T ola 8a “yevopevny Epev 
Im. “Heovca, xXpvons apvos nvik AV Tepe 

(1) What is the story here alluded to? 

(2) Give the full meaning of the expression jxovca yvixa— 

(3) How is the word epi, to be accented in this place, and 
why? 

913. avwvipor Qeais. 

(1) Explain this appellation, and give some account of the 
names, attributes, and offices assigned to these deities in 
the writings of the Tragedians, and of the reverence de- 
scribed to have been paid to them, referring to any par- 
ticular plays or passages that you may recollect on the 
subject. 

(2) How many of them were there according to the com- 
monly received account? Can you infer from any pas- 
sage in this play whether Euripides agreed with that 
account of their number or not ? 


VIII. (1) Translate (v. 914.) 


€orly yap, ocia Wngos, nv “Ape TOTE 
Zevs eioatT €x Tov on XEepwv miacuaros. 

(2) What Institution is here referred to? 

(3) What is the circumstance alluded to respecting Mars ? 

(4) What account does Aischylus give of the origin of this 
Institution and of its name ? 

(5) Whom does he represent to have sat as judges in the 
case of Orestes? What tradition on this poirit is men- 
tioned by Demosthenes ? 

(6) What were the results of the proceedings to Orestes and 
to his adversaries, according to A¢schylus? What ac- 
cording to Euripides ? 

(7) State briefly the power intrusted to this Court by Solon 
Of whom was it composed ? 

(8) When and by whom were its powers first diminished ? 

NwN 
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IX. 


(9) 


(10) 


(1) 
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What particular crimes does Demosthenes say had always 
remained under its sole cognizance? State very briefly 
the forms and ceremonies which he describes to have 
been observed in it. 


Translate evtavOor movoy audEis mwroTE oure Ppev-yev 


adovs, ovre cusxwy ntrnGeis, eEnreykev ws adixws €ce- 
xagOn Ta xpiOevra. 


927. Krvw 0 ‘AOnvaiocs Taya overex 
TeAeT IY ryeverOa, KaTt TOV vOuov JMEVELV, 
xonpes aryryos TladAddos tTimav Aewv. 
Translate these lines. 
What was the name and what the distinguishing cere- 
mony of the festival here alluded to? At what time of 
the year was it celebrated ? 
v.39. KxaTapyoua pev, ofayia 0 aGAdNoow eden. 


Explain the rites denoted by the word xatapyouar. 
Illustrate them by reference to passages in this play and 
elsewhere. 


1099. Amwapav—AOnvaiwy emi ryav. 
Translate the following lines from Aristophanes (Acharn. 
608.) 
gnoiv 0 elvat woAA@y aryabay aktos Uuiv o ronTys; 
mavoas vpas Eevixoict Aoryors Ba Nav eLararacba, 


pi yocoOat Owmrevopevovs, ant elva | Xavvorrohéras. 


(2) 


XI. 


7 poTepov & uuas ot mpéoBes ard Tw wddewy etaTra- 
TOVTES 

mpwrov péev ioatedpdvovs éxddAovv' Karey TovTO TS 
etrrot, 

evOUs did Tos oTedavous éw axpwy TwY TUTyWiwy exa- 
OnoGe' 

et O€ Tis vucis vr oBwmevoas Aurapas Kahegeve ‘A@nvas, 

evpeTo Trav av cia Tas Aurapas, advwv Tyany mepranvas. 


What poet and what circumstances respecting him are 
more particularly referred to in these lines ? 


Sophocl. Ajac. 172. *H pa oe Tavporoda Atos “Apress 
—wpmace. 





(1) 
(2) 
(3) 


XII. 


(1) 


XIII. 


EURIPIDIS IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. 563 


What derivation does Euripides assign in this play for 
the title given to Diana in the above line? 


Mention any places where she was worshipped under 
that title or any similar appellation. 


What remarkable custom at Sparta is said to have been 
derived from the rites of the Tauric Deity? How did 
it thence originate ? 


v. 1428. oé 3 aug ceuvas, ‘Idiyeveca, xrimaxas 
Bpavpwvias, der THabE KAndovyeiv Oecas* 
ov kal TeBae xatOavovca, Kai wémAwy 
w , , ’ , e ‘ 
ayadpa co Oncovaw evrnvous upas, 
as av yuvaixes ev ToKas Wuxopparyeis 
Aeirwo ev olkots- 
Translate these lines. 
Is Iphigenia mentioned by Homer ? 
What circumstances does he relate to have taken place 
at Aulis? 
Mention any other account of proceedings at Aulis given 
by a poet earlier than Euripides. 
What became of Iphigenia at last, according to Hesiod ? 


What account does Herodotus give of honours paid to 
her ? 

Mention any instances from other writers of similar ho- 
nours offered to her. 


When and by whom was the image of the Goddess re- 
moved from Brauron ? 


1177. Id. nal wore weppov tw dotis cyuaver— 

OO. .roias Tuxas ; 

Id. év ddpots pinvew aravras. OO. uy} cuvar- 
Teer Pov ; 

Ib, pucapa yap ta road éati. OO. orteiye, 

‘ ‘ ‘ 

Kal onpaive av— 

ID. pydev' eis Ow mercaCav. O90. ev "ye KnoEU= 
es oA. : 
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1181. Id. wai pirov a ovdels padiora. OO. Tour 
edefas els eue. 
Id. ot de pevev avTov mpo vawy, TH Bey— 
00. Ti xpana dpa ; 
Io. aryncov mupaw uéerabpov. OO. xabapov ws 
modns warw 3 . 

(1) Translate these lines. 

(2) In what metre are they? What are its laws? 

(3) In the last line, do you prefer wodns or poros? Give 
the reason of your preference. 

(4) In v. 1178 what appears to be the precise force of cvvav- 
Twev, as distinguished from cuvavrwow, which it has been 
proposed to introduce ? 

(5) In v. 1181 some supply the first sentence thus: ovdeis 
(weda{erw): Why is this wrong? What other expla- 
nations have been proposed ? 


(6) a@yuoou rupom uédaOpov. Mention any other instances 
of a similar rite of purification. How does Ulysses pu- 
rify his house in the Odyssey ? 


XIV. (1) Distinguish between wrod and wot, dou and dz, ov 
and oi, and explain the force of these particles in each 
of the maeaulen pee 
v. 113, wpa dé yy eiaw TprryAUQwr, dot Kevov, 

déuas Kabetvat. 
118. Xwperv x pew 
Oat xOovos KpvvavTe Arjoopev déuas. 
348. 7H evOas Avdw avTiWeica Tis exet, 
of p wore mooXov Aavaida Xétpoupevor 
éeapaCov— 

(2) From what verbs and in what tenses are xaeicar, nee 
(what is there peculiar in the use of this latter form, 
and mia?) irwoav. 

(3) Explain the meaning and derivation of the words 7\u- 
VETOS, TEAWPLOS, Yyuddov, CaDeos, mEpoTres, aTEVaTTATO. 
Quote instances of the use of any of them in Homer. 
Translate closely the following passages, and explain any 
‘peculiarities in the construction. 


EURIPIDIS IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS,; 565. 


(4) v. 406. yvwua 0 ols pév axatpos Od- 
Bov, Trois 0 eis pécov AKEL. 
(5) v. 487. Kat yap oveipact cuuBainv 
olkois moder TE TATPW- 
@ TEpTvwY vuvey atoXau- 
1 ‘ 7 
ew, Kowav xapw orABw. 
(6) v. 864. tis av ouv Tao av 7 Qeos 4 Bpores, 7 
Tt TwY aooKnTwY 
mopov amopov etavicas, 
dvoitvy Totv povoww ‘Arpeoaty aver 
Kak@v ekAvow; 
(7) v.901. radr’ ap’ em axrais kavOad rryyéAns paveis. 
(8) v. 235. ouK av POavos av evT pew y TOLOUMEYN 5 
Heraclid. 721. Oavois 8 dv ov dv Toiade curyxpuT wv déuas. 
(9) v. 1171. olo@a viv ad po yevecOw ; 
742. adX’ ola’ o dpacw; 
Hecub. 225. oic@’ ovv 0 dpacov; 


XV. (1) sv. 54. Timdo’ HOpawov avror, ws Oavovuevov. al. 
vopaiverv— 
Why is this latter reading preferable? 
(2) v. 325. és xépuBas Te Kat opayer ETEUTE TOL. 
al, ws xépurBas Te Kal opayt ekéreume oot. 
What reasons are assigned in favour of the former 
reading ? 


(3) v. 808. éxryjca’ ‘Irrodduerav, Oivouaov KTavwv— 


What peculiarities are there in the metre of this line, 
and on what grounds are they admitted ? 


XVI. v. 1063. goivxa @ aBpoxouav 
dagdvay T evepvéa Kai 
rykauxas Oaddov tepov €dai- 
as, Aatovs woiva piday, 
Aiwvav O' eiXlccovcay Vdowp 
KUKVELOv— 
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(1) Translate these lines. 


2) What places, event, and circumstances are here alluded 
P 
to? 


(3) Can you refer to any description similar to this, from 
Euripides or any other Greek poet ? 


INDEX. 


A. 


AccusaTivus de quo, 442, 443. 

Acestor, the tragedian, 

Achzus Eretriensis, the tragedian, 62. 

Action, Unity of, 401—407. 

Actors, one introduced by Thespis, 12; 
another by Aéschylus, 36; a third by 
Sophocles, 48; only three allowed to 
each dramatist, 122; their gains and 
character, 123; their dresses, 127. 

Actresses unknown to the Grecian stage, 
268. 


Adjectiva composita in os, 426. 

Admission money to the theatre, 117—119. 

Adverbia in €: et 1, 425. 

Aci, quantity of, 528. 

Eschylus, his life, 32—36; his Decedco- 
pos, 35; accused of plagiarism from 
Phrynichus, 22; number of his dramas, 
36; improvements in tragedy, 36—39. 
137; nature of his choruses, 36, note; a 
Pythagorean, 39; his style and character, 
39—43; his style and ,» 39—43. 
299; his Agamemnon, 287; Eumenides, 
289; his political aims therein, 293; 
Suppliant Women, 294; Seven against 
Thebes, 295; Persians, 296; Prometheus 
Bound, 296; Chiephoroi, 323. 

“Ayav, quantity of, 529. 

Afranius, 392. 

Agatharcus, the inventor of stage scenery, 
248. 


Agathon, the tragedian, 64, 65. 343; first 
inserted choruses foreign to the play, 64. 

"Arwpat, 115. 

Ajax, examination paper on, 543. 

"Axovere Aews, 17). 

Alexis, the comedian, 87. 

“AAknoris, no play of Thespis so named, 


201. 

oe Greek, not completed till after 
death of Thespis, 195. 

Ameipsias, the comedian, 84. 

“Av, contingent, goes with the past tenses 

only of the indicative, 429. 453. 
— with oow et similia, 430. 
— with cative, subjunctive, and op. 
tative, 43). 


"Avayvwpois or Discovery, 147; different 
kinds of, 155, 156, 157. 

Anapestic verses, 468. 

Anapests in the fourth place of the comic 
catalectic tetrameter, 409; when they 
may form the first foot in the senarius, 
459, note. 

"Avia, ’Avip, quantity of, 528, 

Anaxandrides, the comedian, 87. 

Ancient Mythology symbolical, not alle- 
gorical, 292. 

Antigone, examination paper on, 542, 

Antiphanes, the comedian, 86. 

Aphareus, the tragedian, 68. 

Apollodorus, the comedian, 91. 

Araros, the son of Aristophanes, 86. 

Archilochus, fragments of, 167. 

Archilochian verse, 183—185. 

Aristophanes, 81—84. 350—355. time and 
place of his birth, 81; his fame, 82; dra- 
mas, 81—84. 355—363; patriotism, 
35] ; buffoonery and licentiousness, 352; 


excellencies, 353; p of, corrected 
by Bentley, 212—215; his hts, 356; 
Peace, 357; Acharnians, 358 ; istrata, 


358, 359; Ecclesiazuse, 359; Thesmo- 
phoriazusa, 359, 360 ; Clouds, 360, 361 ; 
Frogs, 361, 362; Wasps, 362; Birds, 
362, 363; Plutus, 364. 
Aristotle compiled Didascalia, 107, note } 
his Poetics, 401; Rhetoric, 401, 402. 
Arundel Marble, engraver of, falsel 
with an omission, 200—205. 


Articulus cum propriis nominibus, 446. 

Apxiréxrey, 119. 

Asinius Pollio, 394. 

Astydamas, 68. 

"AOavatov opyyv uy pidtarre, Ovn- 
Tos wv, whence taken, 165, 177—179. 

"A@avaros primam producit, 165, note. 

Atellane Fables, 389. 

Attic Crases, 419, 420. 

Attius, 393, 304. 

Audience, theatric, 117—12) ; its number, 
119 ; talents, 354; behaviour, 119, 120 

Augment, 422—425. 

“A £ios, its government, 443—445. 
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B. 


pel 2, 127. 

Bacchic choruses three in number, 240. 

Bacchus, his dramatic dress, 128. 

Bentley’s Dissertation upon Phalaris, ac- 
count of, L66, note. 

Bpovreiov, 116. 264. 

Bull, the prize of the Dithyramb, 7. 240. 

Buskin introduced by schylus, 37. 


C. 


Calf, prize of the harpers, 241. 

Callias, the comic poet, 84, 

Catastrophe, 150. 

Canones Dawesiani, 429—445. 

Carcinus, the ian, 6. 

Characters, which best for tragedy, 149, 


150. 
Charondas, of, 254, 255; 
ascribed to him, 251—255. 
Charonic ladder, 117. 263. 
Chionides, the comic poet, 75. 
Chorus, its origin, 2, 3; nature and use of, 
275; Dithyrambic or Cyclian, 3. 240; 
Satyric, 4, &; Tragic, Comic, number 
of, 124; one of the actors, 124. 158; 
dances of, 125. 

i, their office and how chosen, 104; 
their rivalry, 107; successful honours 
of, 107. 

Choragic expenses, 104. 251] —254. 
Chronology of the Grecian Drama, 93— 
9 


7: 
Cherrilus, the tragedian, 23. 
Xirav rodnprs, 128. 
Xpioros rao ywv, 69. 


Cleophon, the tragedian, 67. 


Clepsydra, its use in scenic exhibitions, 
108. 143. 


laws falsely 


Ceesura in the Senarius, 400. 505. 

Comedia Togata, 392. 

————— Palliata, “arr 

Comedy, etymology of, 134. 

Comedy, K og Old, its origin, 70. 136; 
prize, L06. 176; progress, 137, 138. 71; Ui; 
prohibited for a time, 77; extinction, 


85. 351 ; number of its plays, 167; an- 
tithesis and parody of y> 3 344, 345 ; 


comic ideal, the converse of the tragic, 
346, 347; the apparent want of aim of 
ie the old comedy, 346 ; its political mean- 


g, 351. 

Caney. the Middle, its history and na. 
ture, £5. 365, 366; number of its pieces, 
167. 

Comedy, the New, its origin, 367; its 
nature, 84. 368; a mixture of jest and 
earnest, 367; its morality a system of 
prudence, 368. 377; a copy of reality, 


INDEX. 


369; variety of its species, 371 ; we 
bines the’ Play of Character and 
Play of Intrigue, 372; its tone, 374, 
375; structure of Theatre unfit for it, 
381; circle of its characters, 382—384 ; 
its physiognomy expressed in the por- 
trait-statues of Menander and Posidip- 
pus, 387 ; number of its plays, 377. 

Comic trimeter, 462. 

Corypheus, 125. 

Crane, theatric machine so called, LIS. 
264. 


Crases Attice, 419, 420. 

Cratinus, the comic poet, 76; his style, 
363, 364, 

Crates, the comic poet, 79. 138. 

Cretic termination, 481. 506. 508. 

Xvoris, 128. 

Cyclian chorus the same as the aa 
rambic, 240. 


D. 


Dactyls i in | Anapastic verse, 522. 
Aéais xat Avors, 157. 


Aeurépaia Aafeiv, We note. 

Didascali#, 107, note. L6G. 

Dinolochus, the comic poet, 75. 

Diocles, the comic poet, 84, 

Dioscorides, epigrams of, on Thespis and 
oS quoted and correcte » 187, 


Dionysia, 100—102. 
ere the comic poet, OL. 
= ih BS 
yramb, nature of, 3. 235; chorus of. 
240; prize of, 7. 240, 241 gave birth to 
y Oe 
Doric =a 126. 
Dorica dialectus in anapestis, 627. 
Dorians claim the invention of the drama, 
& 134, 
Dolon, no comic poet so named, 176. 
Drama, origin of, 1; at the beginning ex- 
temporal, 168, 169; its first metre tro- 
chaic, 13. 168. ; 
Dramatic Art, Schools of, 311, 312. 
Contests, 99—109. 
————. Unities, 144, note. 400-415. 
Dramatists their own actors, 12. 





E. 


Ecphantides, the comic poet, 84. 
El prnj—eav py, 451. 


"“Exexeva, 122, note. 


Elisions, 420, 421. 


"EpBara, 127. 
"Hy et rjpitv, 528. 


"Eppercia, 126. 
*Hyuxvxdrov, LG. 

Ennius, 393. 

*EqxuxAnua, 116, 117. 264, 
"Exeicodiov, 12, note. 
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Exode, 149. 
"E€wpis, 128, 
F. 
Fable, 142. 
unity of, 143. 


"H ov, prosody of, £29. 

Epicharmus inventor of comedy, 134. 138, 
169 ; life of, 72—75. 

Epicrates, the comic poet, 87. 

Epigenes, the Sicyonian, 190. 

_ poetry compared with tragedy, 138. 


compared to bas-relief, 280, 


28L. 

Episodic fables the worst, 146. 

Eubulus, the comic poet, 86. 

Eumenides of Eschylus, number of its 
chorus, 124, note. 

Euphorion, the tragedian, 62. 

Eupolis, the comic poet, 80; his style, 363, 
364. 





Euripides, time and place of his birth, 50; 
rank of his parents, 50, 41; his educa. 
tion, 51, 52; his forensic turn, 62. 321; 
his Anaxagorea, 52, note ; his dramas, 
53, 334342; his Philoctetes, 166. 178 
—180; Electra, 327; Aleestis, 334; 
I higenia in Aulis, 334; Ion, 334; 

ippolytus, ase, $35 ; a leden, 335 ; 
Troades, 336; Hecuba, 336, 337; niet. 
cules Furens, 337; Pheenissee, 337 
Orestes, 338; Iphigenia i in Tauris, a 
Andromache, 338; Bacche, 338, 339 ; 
Suppliants, 339, 340; Heraclide, 339, 
340; Helena, 341; Rhesus, 341; Cyclop, 
342; said to have been assisted by So- 
crates, 53; his exile and death, 54, 55; 
his character as a dramatist, 315—323 ; 
his relation to /Eschylus and Sophocles 
illustrated by a comparison between his 
Electra, Aeschylus’ Chéephoroi, and 
Sophocles’ Electra, 331—333; did oa 
preserve the essence of ancient 
unmingled, 3]5 ; labours for effect, S17, ; 
his religious opinions, 318; his moral 
apophthegms, 318, 319; his rhetorical 
vanity, 321; his choruses, 158. 317; 
adopted the music of Timotheus, 317 ; 
his morality, 318, 319; his misogynism, 
320; his capricious use of the old my- 
thology, 320 ; his ay ant 320, 321; 
his style, 322 orerunner of the New 
Comedy, 329." 367: how esteemed by 
Aristophanes, 56—59. 322; and by 
Longinus, 60; by Menander and Phi- 
lemon, 322 ; his excellencies, 322, 323. 

Euripides, junior, 68. 


Evpimiseov reacaperxaidexacvadan 


Bov, 517. 
"EE duatns Aeyew explained, 230. 


a episodic, the worst, 146. 

simple and complicated, 146. 
Atellane, 389. 

Future optative, 434. 

infinitive never joined with dv, 











Futura forme media, 446. 
Futurorum passivé significantium forme, 


447. 
G. 
Te post pa Aia, &c. 453. 
— post dé, 454. 
Té re nunquam conjungunt Attici, 454. 


Te cum aAA@ pv, &e. 454. 
Goat, the prize of tragedy, 6. 176. 


H. 


Harpers, prize of, 241. 

Heraclides Ponticus, the Pseudo-Thespis, 
15, note. §9. 193—198. 

Herculeid, 144, note. 

Herodotus, a passage of, respecting tragic 
choruses at Sicyon explained, 228. 233. 

Hermippus, the comic poet, 84. 

Hegemon, the parodist, 133, _ 

Historian and Poet com oo 

Homer gave the first idea of tragedy, 1 
note. O36; and of comedy, 136; i 
racter of, | 136. 160. 


L 


Iambic metre, invention of, 167. nature 
of, 137. 

Tambic tragic senarius, 458. 499. 

comic senarius, 460. 

Iambic tetrameter catalectic, 463. 

Iambic dimeter of the comics, 418. 

Ictus metricus, 475. 

‘Tuariov, 128. 

Imitation, poetic and musical, 131]; dif- 
ferent means of, 132. 

Imperativus Aoristi post jj non solet ad- 
hiberi, 452. 





“Iva, with indicative, 438. 448; subjunct. 


et ‘optat., 435. 449. 
Inscri tions, Orchomenian, 26—3]. 
Ion Chius, the tragedian, GL. 
Ionic Mood, 126. 
Sin apud Tragicos, 421. 
Tphiges the son of Sophocles, 67. 
igenia in Tauris, examination paper 
Pon SSR. 558, 
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K. 

KaraBarjpara, US. 

Koppos, 148, note. 149. 

Kopiaf, 126. 

KoGopvos, 37. 127. 268. 

KodArwya, 127. 

Kwpwdeiv—rod py ovopacri, 86. 

Kop eu? etymology of, 34. 245; 
~~ ag Fi include both tragedy 


L. 


Laberius, 39L 

Laocoon, group of, 282. 
Leucon, the comic. poet, 84. 
Aiav, quantity of, 520. 
Livius Andronicus, 389. 
Locrian Dialect, the Doric, 250. 
Aoyciov, 112. 262. 

Avows Kat Aéaus, 157. 
Lycis, the comic poet, #4. 
Lycophron’s Alexandra, 343. 
Lydian Mood, 126. 
Lysimachus, the comic poet, B41. 


M. 


Magnes, the comic poet, 75. 
Manners, requisites of, in ids. 153— 
155, 


Margites, influence of, upon comedy, 71. 


78. 186. 

Masks introduced by Eschylus, 37, 38: 
various forms and use of, 265—269 ; 
comic, 385, 386. 

Masculine gender used by a female when 
speaking of herself in the plural num- 
ber, 441. 

Megarians claim the invention of Comedy, 

. 134. 


Mdlsathius, the tragedian, 66. 
MéAnros, quantity of its penult, 238, 
239. 


Meletus, the tragedian, 68. 

Melinna, the daughter of Nossis, 250. 

Maadw generally is followed by the future 
infinitive, 434, 435. 

Menander, 90. 380. 

Metres, tragic, 271. 

MeOinue and peOienar, 440. 

My ov, prosody of, 520. 

Mnryavy, LS. 264, 

Middle Comedy. See Comedy. 


Middle voice of the Greek verb; its re- 
flexive usages, 427, 428; reciprocal 


use, 


INDEX. 


Mimes, 390, 391; the early germ of the 
Commedia dell?’ Arte to be sought for in 
them, 391. 

MuonoOyoopa: and jrexvnoonat, 426. 

Morsimus, 

+ ace } the tragedians, 66. 

Music of the Drama, 126. 

Myrtilus, the comic poet, 84, 

Mythology the materials of Tragedy, 277— 
280. 


Mythology, symbolical, not allegorical, 
292. 
Mythologic Comedy, 72. 348. 


N. 


Nevius, 393. 

Neutra pluralia cum verbo plurali, 446. 

New Comedy. See Comedy. 

Nicostratus, the son of Aristophanes, 86. 

Niobe, group of, 282. 

Nossis, the poetess, a Locrian, 249. 

Nouns, masculine or feminine in the singu- 
lar, and neuter in the plural, 426. 

Number of dramas usually represented in 
one day, 109, note. 

Number of separate representations in one 
day, LIS. 


O. 


ssh Comed 
ot Spe seat y compared to 


OTGreck tragedy, 270, 271. 

“Onore, with the optative, 133. 

“Onws vel rms yy, 45). 

Orchestra, 112. 261. 

Orchomenian Inscriptions, 26—31. 

Orestes, examination paper on, 554. 

Oscans, language of, 389. 

‘Ocw, et similia with dv, 430. 

Ov pr, government of, 438—440. 450, 
451; cum futuro prohibendi significa. 
tione, 450. 

Oudév wpds Arovveoy explained, 14, 
note. 106, 

Ovid, considered as a tragic writer, 305. 


P. 
Pacuvius, 391. 
Pantacles, the comic poct, B4. 
Tapaexrua, 113. 
Parabasis, 349. 
Parode, 149. 
Tla@y, 148, 152. 
Pause in the Senarius, 504, 
TléAov, 128. 
Mepav, quantity of, 520. 
Tlepi ante vocalem, 526. 


INDEX. 


Tlepimereia, 147. 





Philyllius, the comic poet, 84. 

Phormis, the comic Pets 75. 170. 

Phrygian mood, 126. 

Phrynichus, number of the persons so 
nained, 210. 

the tragedian, 16—23. 199. 
205, 206, 211, 212. 

—————._the comic poet, 79. 

Dpuxrepiov, 116. 

Place, Unity of, 412—415. 

Plato, his paradoxical opinion respecting 
the origin of Tragedy, 190. 222. 

the comic poet, 84. 

Plautus, 378—380. 

Pleiades, the seven pocts so named, 69. 

Plutarch, a passage of, respecting Thespis, 
refuted, 217—220. 

Poetry, origin of, 135; a species of imi- 
tation, 131. 

Poet and historian compared, 145. 

Tlot, wov, wa, 454. 

Tlourevew and rop7eia, explained, 231. 

Posidippus, the comic poet, 91. 

Pratinas, 23. 

II piv cum subj. omisso av, 452. 

Prologue, 138, note. 149. 

Pine names in the Tragic Senarius, 499. 

Proper names in the Trochaic Tetrameter, 
502. 








Tlpooxrjuov, 113. 262. 
Ipocwrov, mpocwmeicv, 127. 
Tlupyos theatric, 116. ~ 
Pythangelus, the tragedian, 66. 


R. 
Rhythm differs from metre, 135. 


Ss. 
Sannyrion, the comic poet, 84. 177. 
Satyric chorus, 4, 5. 
Satyric drama and satire differ, 229. 
nature of, 23—25. 
poets of, 24, 25, note. 
Scene, 112. 262. 
Scenic dresses, 127. 
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Scenery, 263. 

invented by Agatharcus, 248. 

Seneca, 397—399; his influence on the 
French Dramatic writers, 399. ’ 

Septem contra Thebas, examination paper 
on, 533. 

Shuttle, the ancient, 156, note. 

Lixwus, 126. 

Simonides, 240. 

Zorn, LG. 

Sophocles, his life, 4345. 299 — 301; 
colleague of Pericles, 45. 300; his 
(Edipus at Colonos, 46. 300; his death, 
46, 47. 301; his character as a man, 
48. 301; and dramatist, 48—50. 301 
302; his choruses, 49, note; his im. 
provements in y, 49. 301, 302; 
number of his plays, 302; comparative 
merits of the remaining seven, 302, 303; 
his King C&dipus, 303; Difference of 
Character between him and schylus, 
305, 306; his Anti 306; Ajax, 308; 
Philoctetes, 309, 310; Trachinian Wo. 
men, 311; Electra, 325, 

————, junior, 68. 

Sophron, Mimes of, 132; imitated in Hex~ 
ameter by Theocritus, 370. 

Sosicles, the tragedian, 68. 

Spectators, number of, &c. 119. 








Luvadeia, 525, 526. 

Zuppa, 128. 

Susarion, his claims to the invention of 
comedy, 70, note. 168—170; five iam- 
bics of his quoted, corrected, and ex. 
plained, 171—173; how mentioned in 
the Arundel Marble, 173176; dis. 
tinct from Sannyrion, 177. 

Syrus, 391. 


T. 


Teiyos, scenic, 116. 

Teleclides, the comic poet, 84. 

Terence, 378—380. 

Terpadoyia, 106. 

Theatre, Grecian, description of, 110. 
259—265. 

Theatre, Roman, 388 ; its natural varietics, 
389; transplanted from Greece, 393 : 
Tragedians of the more ancient epoch, 
394, and of the Augustan age, 394. 

Theognis, the tragedian, 62. 

Theopompus, the comedian, 84. 

Gcortoyetov, 115. 

Theoric fund, 118. 


572 


Oecos, prosody of, 529. 
Theseus, tomb of, when erected in Athens, 
224—227. 


Thespis, the inventor of y, 186— 
192; wrote nothing, 193; his age, 198. 


215; account of, 12—15. 

Thymele, 112. 265. 

Time, Unity of, 408—411. 

Timocles, the comic poet, 89. 

Timotheus, the musician, 126. 317. 

Tpaywoia, origin of the word, G. 23: 
never included comedy, 235. 24h—245. 
not used to signify pomp till after the 
time of Zaleucus, 248. 

Tpaywoiav didacxew, 267. 

T y, origin of, 1; its successive sta- 
ges, 137; its original prize, 176; de- 
fined, 140; its constituent parts, 140. 
148, 149; different kinds of, 157; su- 
perior to the epic, LG]; aimed at ideal 
perfection, 272 ; its essence, 272 ; source 
of pleasure in, 273; compared to sculp- 
ture, 280—282. 

Tragedy, causes of the Romans failing in, 
396, 397; ideal of a Roman form of, 
395. 

Tragic recitation, 269, 270. 

Trilogy, nature of, 285. 

Trochaic metre, 465. 

tetrameter aes eores a 

senarius by taking away the ini re- 

tic or Pwon; this remark of Porson’s 

misunderstood, 510. 





INDEX. 


Tpvypdia never signified Tragedy, 236. 
242—245. 


U. 


Unities, the three dramatic, 144, note. 400 
—Al5. 
"Yrockxyua, U3. 


V. 


Verba in vm and vy, 426; duo diversos 
casus regentia, 446; quorum futura 
sunt forme mediz, 

Verse not essential to comedy, 370. 

Vocalis brevis ante consonantes, 

Voltaire’s ignorance of classic antiquity, 
266, note. 


V 


V. 
Women, Grecian, d state of, 382; 
were ” present at 4 ae exhibitions, 


120, 121, note; never appeared as ac- 
tresses, 268. 


. "xX. 
Xenocles, the tragedian, 65. 185, 186. 
Z. 


Zaleucus, age of, 247 ; laws falsely as- 
cribed to him, 247, 248. 
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